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Tux Volumes of chis Hiſtory ſubſequent to the Brunſ- 
wie acceſſion, now arrived, through the unexpected favor 
of the Public, at a third and enlarged Edition, have by Cen- 
ſors, to whoſe judgment reſpect is due, been objected againſt 
as © deficient in authorities.” To this accuſation it is ob- 
vious to anſwer, that nothing would have been eaſier than to 
fill the margin and a great part of every page with hiſtorical 
references and citations, But this parade of authorities would 
too evidently have ſwelled the fize without adding to the value 
of the Work; for the Author pretended not to the merit of 
making new diſcoveries. The events and occurrences con- 
tained in the Hiſtory were never diſputed ; why then oſten- 
tatiouſly labor to eſtabliſh what no one was diſpoſed to con- 
trovert ? If any thing can be conſidered as novel in the Hiſtory 
of the two elder Monarchs of the Brunſwic line, it is the 
frequent and poſitive aſſertion that Bremen, Verden, and 
Mecklenburg were the true ſprings of the foreign or conti- 
nental politics of the Court of London for almoſt twenty years. 
This is not indeed confirmed by marginal references, but by 

a ſtate- 
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a ſtatement of known and acknowledged facts, combined 
with original documents, blended and conſolidated with the 

tive, ſo as to enforce conviction on the moſt ſtubborn 
incredulity. If the evidence actually adduced could be fup- 
poſed inſufficient, proofs without number ſtill remain to be 


added. 


With regard to the preſent reign, whatever appears remote 
from general knowledge, is related on the authority of per- 
ſons the diſcloſure of whoſe, names, however flattering to 
the pride of the writer, would be highly and manifeſtly im- 
proper. In this reſpect, therefore, the Hiſtory muſt be con- 
ſidered as an original Work, the credit due to which muſt 
depend, at leaſt for a time, upon the general reputation of 
the Author; who has inſerted nothing but what he had the 
beſt reaſon to rely upon as authentic. In that part of the 
Hiſtory which he conceived moſt liable to animadverſion— 
the affairs of India—as in the caſe of Bremen and Verden 
he did not content himſelf with bare references, but he has 


corroborated his narrative by more than an hundred quota- 


tions from original authorities, in little more than as many 
* willingly ſaerificing cennner to exadlitude. 


In relation to the preſent volume, it mult ſuffice to "ay that i 


| the Author has deviated little, if at all, from his original plan. 


Where he has varied: from the earlier hiſtories, he has not 
merely referred to but quoted his authorities ; which are 


chiefly Sir John Dalrymple and Mr. 1 to whom 


the Public owe great obligation for their intereſting and 
important communications. Ralph is a vaſt ſtorehouſe of 
hiſtoric information; and his minute and laudable accuracy 
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as an annaliſt, makes ample compenſation for his literary de- 
ſeas, his captious comments, and perverſe paradoxes. Bi- 
ſhop Burnet is, for the moſt part, highly entertaining, not- 
withſtanding his vanity, his negligence, his credulity, and his 
prejudices. Placed in the midſt of the, ſcenes which he de- 
lineates with a rough, not a feeble, pencil, he has evidently 
no reſerves or diſguiſe: and though his authority is very 
fender, unſupported by any concurrent teſtimony, yet is 
his hiſtory ſuch as every ſucceeding writer with caution may 
greatly avail himſelf of. Tindal, an obſequious Whig de- 
voted to the politics of the Court, contains very valuable 
materials, although thrown together in a ſort of chaotic maſs 
at once unanimated and unenlightened. Smollet had un- 
queſtionably talents, but his genius was entirely turned to 
the low and the ludicrous. Of the dignity and beauty of 
hiſtoric compoſition he had no conception; and much leſs 
could he boaſt of poſſeſſing any portion of its all-pervading 
and philoſophic ſpirit. His work is a dull and often malig- 
nant compilation, equally deſtitute of inſtruction or of 
amuſement. The Parliamentary Debates and Journals ſup- 
plied an inexhauſtible fund of matter; and the State-papers 
of Cole, Hardwick, Lamberti, &c. have been conſulted . 
with much advantage. A multitude of inferior, but by no 
means unimportant, publications have alſo been peruſed 
with no little care and aſſiduity; ſuch. as the Memoirs of 
the Duke of Berwick, of the Marquis de Feuquieres, M. de 
Torcy, M. de Villars, M. Meſnager, Lediard's Life of the 
Duke of Marlborough, Ducheſs of Marlborough's Narrative, 
Colonel Hook's Negotiations in Scotland, Lord Balcarras's 
Letter to King James, &c. &c. and numerous quotations 


made from them, as will peat in the courſe of the Work. 
1 It 
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If after this the preſent Hiſtory be ſtill VET as defi- 
cient in authorities, the Author will filently and patiently 
await the public award; not being apprehenſive that any of 
the facts recorded in it are K. even to be „ 

| and much leſs liable to be refuted. 
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HARLES II. was endowed by nature with qualities which gave 
him a juſt title to popularity: and his wonderful reſtoration to the 
throne of his anceſtors, amidſt the univerſal acclamations of his ſubjects, 
after twenty years of calamity and confufion, ſeemed to prognoſticate a 


reigu of unexampled keheity. Adverſity has been ſtyled the ſchoof of 


princes; and he poſſeſſed a capacity which might bave enabled him to 


derize the moſt efſentiar benefits from its diſcipline. * His Knowledge, 


though not extenſive or profound, was of that ſpecies which" in” public 


plied, would haye pin an Fonorable diſtioQion apon bis character. 
He was well acquainted with biſtory and politics; be underſſood the in- 


tereſts of his country, and perfectly knew the rank ſhe was entitled to 


bold amongſt the Powers « of Europe, He was poſſeſſed « of the moſt in- 


fiouating and graceful addreſs ; and, without departing from the dignity 
of bis tation, be knew how to > all. who approached his perſon, by 


the unaffected condeſcenſion and engaging affability of bis manners. 


Notwithſianding, however, the flattering appearances which raiſed ſo 
high the hopes of his ſubjects, and the expectations of the world, ſuch 
and ſo Lr were bis deviations from the ſtandard of political and moral 

rectitude, 
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reditudeythat he incurred; before the concluſion of his reign, the iſe, 
en * odium and n of orery n of liberty and of virtue. - 


The Deen "WE Breda, the 3 of the Earl of Claren- 
don to the poſt of Prime Miniſter, the admiſſion of Annefley, Aſhley 
Cooper, Hollis, Robarts and Mancheſſer, the leaders of the las 
party, to the royal councils, and the Act of Indemnity- paſſed by the 
Convention Parliament, were meaſures well calculated to conciliate the 
affections of the Nation, and to reſtore peace; order, and general har. 
mony. During the ſitting of the Convention Parliament, in which the 
Preſbyterian intereſt predominated, and which regarded the proceedings 
of the Government with a watchful and jealous eye, affairs were conduct- 
ed with prudence and moderation. That aſſembly was diſſolyed in De- 
cember 1660; and in May 1661 a new Parliament was convened, which 
quickly appeared to be of a complexion. very different from the pre- 
ceding one, and from which the perfidy of the King and the violent and 
wretched bigotry of the Earl of Clarendon might expect the higheſt 
encouragement and applauſe. This celebrated Miniſter was poſſeſſed 
of very ſhining virtues, both in public and private life. His capacity, 
if not of the firſt rate, was however not inadequate to his elevated 
ſtation and his integrity and probity are univerſally acknowledged. 
le bad the intereſts not only of the king but of the kingdom really at 
heart; and though the meaſures of his adminiſtration were often ex- 
tremely exceptionable, they invariably proceeded from a firm. perſuaſion 
that they were calculated to promote the welfare and happineſs of the 
community. The grand defect in the character of this nobleman. was 
a want of liberality and comprehenſion of mind. He was a religious 
bigot ; a character totally incompatible with that of a great ſtateſman. 
Ile was under the influence of a thouſand veakneſſes and prejudices; 
his ideas of the nature and extent of regal authority were extrauvagantly 
high; he was wholly unacquainted with the principles of toleration. He 
was haughty, intractable, conceited and moroſe; and entirely deſtitute 
of that ſpirit of mild wiſdom: and enlightened- benevolence which con- 
„ perfection of the human character. 
B 2 | The 
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The firſt act paſſed by the new Parliament pronounced every perſon 
who dared to affirm the King to be a Papiſt, incapable of holding any 
employment in Church or State—a meaſure which obviouſly tended to 
creaſe the ſuſpicions already entertained reſpecting this point. The 
Biſhops, who had been previouſly reſtored to their ſpiritual ſunctions by 
virtue of the royal prerogative exerciſed under color of the Act of 
Supremacy, were now admitted to their former ſtations in Parliament, 
from which they had been ſo long excluded. The power of the ſword, 
which had been the immediate cauſe of the civil war, was ſolemnly re- 
linquiſhed, and the doctrine of non-reſiſtance explicitly avowed. The 
Crown was inveſted with a power of regulating, or rather of new-mo- 
delling, all the corporations throughout the kingdom at pleafure ; and all 
—_ were obliged to declare, that it was not lawful, upon any 
pretence whatever, to take up arms againſt the Crown. All theſe differ- 
ent meaſures, however, were but fo many preludes to the famous Act of 
Uniformity, which took place in the ſame ſeſſion; and which fell like a 
thunderbolt on the devoted heads of the Preſbyterian party, i. e. upon a 
claſs of men who conſtitated at this period at leaſt one half of the 


To exhibit this act in its proper colors, it muſt be remembered, that 
the Convention Parliament which reſtored the King was compoſed 
chiefly of Preſbyterians ; and that their generoſity had fo far exceeded 
the limits of diſcretion, as to induce them to rely with unſuſpecting con- 
fidence upon the Royal Declaration from Breda, in which they were 
flattered with the proſpect of a general amneſty and liberty of con- 
ſcience, and to reject the advice of the more ſagacious members of that 
aſſembly, who were of opinion that ſpecific conditions ſhould be offered 
to the King, who, in that critical fituation of his affairs, would gladly 


have acquieſced in whatever terms had been propoſed. By the Act of 


Uniformity, however, the Church was not only re-eſtabliſhed in all her 
priſtine rights, but the terms of conformity were made till more rigo- 
rous than in any former period, with the expreis viewy of excluding all of 


the Preſbyterian denomination from the national communion ; in-confe- 


5 quence 
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quence of which, about two thouſand of the beneficed clergy volun- 
tarily relinquiſhed their preferments on Bartholomew-day 1662, when 
the Act of Uniformity, by a refinement of cruelty, was to take place, 
in order to prevent thoſe who ſhould reſign their livings from reaping any 
advantage from the tythes of the preceding year. After making every 
allowance for that mixture of adventitious motives by which in ſuch 
ſituations human nature will be ever in ſome degree actuated, this 
muſt certainly be regarded as an aſtoniſhing ſacrifice of temporal in- 
tereſt to integrity and conſcience, and as exhibiting a firiking proof of 
the deep impreſſion which the Chriflian Religion is capable of making 
on the heart. But when we examine minutely into the reaſons upon 
which this magnanimous ſeceſſion was founded, we cannot but ſtand 
amazed at their extreme frivolouſneſs and fatility ; and our admiration is 
almoſt annihilated by contempt. The leaders of the Preſbyterians, 
who were many of them men of great learning and abilities, did not 
object to a national eftabliſhment as ſuch ; they were far even from 
proſeſſing to diſapprove of the government of the Church by Biſhops ; 
to the theological ſyſtem contained in the Thirty-nine Articles they 


were very ſtrongly attached; and the uſe of a public formalary of 


worſhip they generally regarded not only as Iawful but expedient. To 
what then did they object ?—To ſubmit to re-ordination, by which the 
validity of the prior ordination by a preſbytery would virtually be im- 
pugned. They could not in conſcience conſent to kneel at the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper; nor could they make uſe of the fign of 
the croſs in Baptiſm; nor prevail upon themſelves to bow at the name 
of Jeſus; nor would they countenance the ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh 
church by wearing the. eccleſiaſtical veſiments, which they reckoned 
amongſt the deteſtable abominations of that Mother of Harlots. It is 
difficult to determine, whether a greater degree of bigotry was diſcover- 
able in inſiſting upon theſe petty obſervances as terms of communion, or 
in rejecting them as anti- chriſtian and unlawful. This, however, is cer- 
tain, that Clarendon, ho was nom poſſeſſed of abſolute authority, muſt 
have drank deep into the fpirit-of Laud, to have urged a meaſure which 
hed a direct tendency to alienate the minds of half the Nation from the 

| King's 
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King's perſon and government, which plunged a great number of 
worthy and conſcientious - men into the depths of indigence and diſ- 
treſs, and which laid an extenfive foundation for a ſchiſm, which till 
ſubſiſts, and which has been productive of very pernicious conſequences. 
Though it maſt be acknowledged, that much good has likewiſe reſulted 
from it, but of ſuch a nature that the fainteſt idea of it could never 
enter within the narrow views of that honeſt but miſtaken Miniſter.” 


In the ſummerof 1662, the inauſpicious marriage of the King with 
Catherine Infanta of Portugal was concluded. The conduct of the 
Chancellor reſpecting this important event diſcovers rather acqui- 
eſcence than approbation. The miſchievous effects of a Catholic al- 
kance were ſurely ſufficiently obvious by the example of the former 
reign; and hoy the intereſts of this kingdom could be promoted by 
eſtabliſhing the independeney of Portugal, which was the great political 
conſequence' to be expected from this union, it were not eaſy to demon- 
ſtrate. Spain was already ſunk much too low in the ſcale of power; 
and nothing could more effectually contribute to confirm the dangerous 
aſcendency recently acquired by France, than this * diſmember- 
ment of her empire. * | - 


In the ſame year a tranſaction took place, which has uſually been re- 
preſented as highly ſcandalous, and even criminal the ſale of Dunkirk. 
But it muſt be remembered, that the revenue of the Crown was at this 
period very narrow, and the expence of maintaining Dunkirk diſpro- 
portionately great, compared either with the amount of the revenue or 
the advantage ariſing from the poſſeſſion. The diminution of the na- 
tional honor by the ſale of the place was therefore the only reaſonable 
objection to which it was liable. Under the falſe and viſionary idea, that 


_ effential benefits are to be derived from the poſſeſſion - of fortreſſes in 


foreign kingdoms, Calais, Dunkirk, Tangier, Port Mahon, and Gibraltar, 
have ſucceſſively been occupied at an immenſe expence of blood and 
2 3 1 we abſurd ond * retention of the laſt of theſe places 
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news that the Nation is not yet recovered from this ſpecies of political 


Before the cloſe of this year, the King exhibited plain indications of 
that attachment to the Catholic religion which was ſo remarkable a cha- 
rateriſtic of the Stuart family, and which at length terminated in their 
total ruin. In December he iſſued a declaration, in which was expref- 
fed his intention of mitigating the rigor of the penal laws in favor of his 
peaceable non-conforming ſubjects, by virtue of his diſpenſing power. 
But the Houſe of Commons, who were equally adverſe to Papiſts and 
Preſbyterians, ſtrongly remonſtrating againſt the propoſed indulgence, 
the King gave the firſt proof of that cautious and accommodating fpirit 
which never forfook him, even when engaged in the proſecution of the 
deepeſt and moſt dangerous deſigns, by immediately deſiſting from his 
project; and, in order to pacify the Parliament, a n was ſoon 
after iſſued _ yung _ Pp. progily, - 91H — 


From this time, — p was obſerved that the Earl of Clarendon 
began to decline from that height of fayor he had hitherto enjoyed. The 
King became ſenſible” that this inflexible Miniſter, notwithſtanding his 
high theoretical principles, could never be brought to ſupport any defigns 
which might be formed either ſor the actual extenſion of Prerogative, or 
for the advancement of Popery. The reſolution taken by the Court in the 
following year, not without the concurrence of the Parliament and the 
approbation of the Nation in general, to declare war againſt Holland, 
evidently marked the deelenſion, or rather the annihilation, of that noble- 
man's authority. The King's ſettled averfion to the manners, government, 
and religion of the Dutch Nation was the real ground of this war; and 
the jealouſy entertained of thoſe induſtrious republicans as commercial 
rivals was the cauſe of its popularity. It was, nevertheleſs, fo palpably 
unjuſt, that the Chancellor, whoſe probity remained unſhaken in the 


midſt of temptation, openly remonſtrated againſt it, but without any 


effect. The war, however, was not carried on with that ſucceſs which 
was expected. France and Denmark declared in favor of Holland; and 
1 the 


Firſt Declars- 
tion of Indul- 
gence. . 


Firſt Dutch 
War. 
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the King, notwithſtanding the memorable inſult he received from tho 
Dutch fleet commanded by De Ruyter, who i in the ſummer of 1667 
.. failed up the Medway and burnt ſeveral men of war lying in that river, 
thought proper to fign-a. treaty of peace at Breda in July, and to referve 
to a more favorable opportunity the complete gratification of his hatred 
and revenge. The diſgrace of the Chancellor immediately followed. Po- 
pular prejudices ran high againſt him j and the King had the baſeneſs and 


IX  ingratitude to encourage a parliamentary impeachment for high treaſon 


againſt the man to whom be "owed the moſt important obligations, who 
had been the guide and counſellor: of his youth, and in whom he had 
once placed the moſt unlimited confidence. Happily: he ſound means 
to eſcape into France, * remainder of n 
"om" and W retirement. a: mg > 7 
"4 , . , 1 4 Fs) 
- The firſt political ata of the Court aſter this) event bas ot-with 
very great and deſerved applauſe. This was no other than the famous 
Triple Alliance concluded between England, Holland, and Sweden, for 
the avowed purpoſe of putting a ſtop to the military progreſs of the French 
Monarch, whoſe power began about this time to appear extremely formi- 
dable, and who had, in contempt of every appearance of juſtice, enterod 
the Spaniſh Low Cauntries with a numerous army, and threatened to 
make ai entire conqueſt of thoſe rich and extenſive provinces. Louis, 
| however, did not ohooſt to riſſjue a rupture with this potent confederacy; 
and for a ſhort time England, in conſequence of this ſpirited conduct, 
| _ appeared in ber proper ſtation as the great /bulwark of the common 
| liberties of Europe. Some ſaint attempts were alſo now made by Buck- 
ingham, t new Miniſter; to procure à relaxation of the terms of con- 
formity ; Bube temper of the Commons appeared totally adverſe to 
every. idea of that nature. They even inflicted additional penalties upon 


non - conſormiſts; and by a remarkable elauſe in the Act paſſed againſt 


Conventicles, the malignant ſpitit by which they were actuated is firik- 
ingly manifeſted,” 1f any diſpute ſhould ariſe with reſpect to ihe conſtruc- 
tion of the Act, the Judges are directed, contrgty to the univerſal practice 
el tbe/Knglih oouris of judicature in the interpretation of penal ſiatutes, 
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to explain the doubt in the ſenſe leaſt favorable to the delinquent. Such 
was indeed the violence with which the Legiſlature now-proceeded, that, 
had not the political circumſtances of the times undergone an unexpected 
revolution, another Mariau perſecution was juſtly to be apprehended. 


Towards the end of the year 1669, the principal executive offices of Go- 
vernment were filled by Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſhley Cooper 
afterwards Earl of Shafteſbury, and Lauderdale, who compoſed that Admi- 
niſtration ſo well known by the appellation of the Casa.—the majority 
of whom were, in the general opinion, men, who, to borrow the language 
of Lord Clarendon, © had heads to contrive, hearts to approve, and hands 
to execute any miſchief,” And it may with ſtrict juſtice be affirmed, 
that the King, in concert with a ſecret, dark, and dangerous faction, was 
engaged in a conſpiracy againſt the religion, laws, and liberties of his King- 
dom. The diſſimulation and perfidy of Charles are ſuch as to make it 
extremely queſtionable, whether he ever really-entered into the views 
with which the Triple Alliance was formed. However that may be, it is 
certain, that within two years after that event his political conduct was 
totally changed; and in an interview which took place in the ſpring of 
the year 1670 with his ſiſter Henrietta, Ducheſs of Orleans, a ſecret 
treaty was negotiated with the French King for the purpoſes of ſub- 
yerting the Republic of Holland, of making the authority of Charles ab- 
ſolute, and of eſtabliſhing once more the Romiſh religion in the realms 
of Britain: as a prelude to which, Charles was formally abſblved, and 


received into the boſom of the Catholic Church *. 
In 


The three great objects of the alliance between Louis and Charles were as ſtated in the 
narrative, But Clifford and Arlington only, who were themſelves Papiſts, were privy to 
the whole project. The ſecret was in part kept from Buckingham, Aſhley and Lauderdale, 
who were amuſed with a fictitious Treaty, containing all the articles, except thoſe relating to 
Religion, of the former real Treaty negotiated and figned unknown to them by Lord Arundel 
of Wardour, „ But,” as Mr. Hume obſerves, © if Popery was ſo much the object of the 
nationaPhorror, that even the King's own Miniſters either would not or durſt not receive 
it, what hopes could he entertain of foreing the Nation into it?“ The King was ſo zeal- 
ous a Papiſt, that he wept for joy when he ſaw the proſpect of re-uniting bis Kingdom to 
the Catholic Church. Dalrymple's State * 5 
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In purſuance of this plan, the King had the unparalleled aſſurance to 


_ convene the Parliament in the following winter, and to procure ſupplies 


from them to a very large amount, under pretence of the danger to be 


Projects of the 
Cabal. 


apprehended from the increaſing power of France, and of the obligation 
and neceſſity of ſupporting the Triple Alliance. When money was thus 
obtained, the maſk was thrown off, and military preparations were openly 
made. But, in order to ſecure an additional ſupply, as nothing farther 
could be expected from Parliament, an infamous reſolution, by the advice 
of Clifford, was taken, previous to a declaration of war, to ſhut up the Royal 
Exchequer ; by which means, the vaſt ſums advanced by the bankers 
upon the credit of the funds provided by Parliament were forcibly 
ſequeſtrated. The diſtreſs, conſternation and ruin conſequent on this 
enormous violation of public faith did not prevent the Court from taking 
another ſtep, if poſſible, ſtill more alarming, and fraught with ſtill more 
extenſive conſequences. This was the famous Declaration of Indulgence; 
by which the King took upon him, by virtue of his prerogative, to ſuſ- 


pend all the penal laws at once. The Lord Keeper Sir Orlando Bridge- 


man, who had put the ſeal to the Declaration of Indulgence, was ſoon 
after permitted to retire upon account of his advanced age and — 
ties, and Shafteſbury advanced to the 10 of Chancellor. 


The deſign of introducing Popery was now apparent to every one; and 
the actual declaration of war againſt the Dutch, which quickly followed, 


King James, in his Memoirs under the year 1668, ſays, . About this time the Duke of 
York diſcourſed with the King if he continued in the ſame mind as to his religion, who aſſured 
him he did; and deſired nothing more than to be reconciled.” And in the following year. we 
find the account thus confirmed: The Duke ſpeaks of Religion to the King, and finds 
him reſolved to be a Catholic. The King appoints a private meeting with Lord Arundel, 
Lord Arlington, and Sir Thomas Clifford, in the Duke's cloſet, to adviſe on the methods to 
advance the Catholic religion in his Kingdoms, They met on the 25th of January, The King 
declared his mind in matters of Religion with great zeal to the Duke and other three perſons 
at this private meeting. 'The reſult of the conſultation was, that the work ſhould be done in 
conjunction with France. The Lord Arundel was accordingly ſent to treat with the French 
King, and the Treaty was concluded in the beginning of the year 1670.” 

A Machberſon s Papers, vel. ii. p. 50. 

* raiſed 
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raiſed the indignation and apprehenſions of the Nation to the higheſt pitch. 
The ſucceſsful campaign of 1672, in which the United States were re- 
duced to the brink of ruin by the arms of Louis XIV, encouraged the 
King, after an interval of near two years, to aſſemble the Parliament; 
and the ſeſſion. was opened by a ſpeech from the Throne expreſſed in a 
very high tone of authority. He ſpake of the war as not only juſt, but 
neceflary ; and as what he was fully determined to proſecute. And he 
informed the Houſe, that he had iſſued a Declaration of Indulgence, from 
which he had experienced very happy effects, to which he ſhould there- 
fore adhere, and the validity of which he would not ſuffer to be queſtioned 
or oppoſed. Notwithſtanding the courtly diſpoſition of which this Houſe 
of Commons had given ſo many proofs, and their former baſe and crimi- 
nal compliances, it muſt be acknowledged, that upon this great occaſion, 
which involved in it the moſt eſſential intereſts of the whole community, 
they acted in a manner worthy of the repreſentatiyes of a free and ſpirited 
people. They firſt paſſed a reſolution of ſupply : but before they proceeded 
to ſubſtantiate the vote, they framed a remonſtrance againſt the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence ; to which the King replied in reſolute terms. The 


Commons repeated their application, or rather demand, in a firm and 


decifive tone; and when matters were thus brought to a criſis, Charles, 
who found himſelf on the edge of a precipice, and whoſe genius was not 
calculated for great and continued exertion, thought proper on a ſudden 
to retreat. After aſking, to ſave appearances, the opinion of the Houſe 
of Peers, which of courſe coincided with that of the Commons, he ſent 
for the Declaration, and with his own hand broke the ſeal ; acknowledging 
to the whole world by this act, that his want of courage bore a very exact 
proportion to his want of wiſdom and want of honeſty, 


Shafteſbury, whoſe ultimate aims differed widely, as there is reaſon to 


1672, 


Second Decla- 
ration of In- 


dulgence. 


believe, from thoſe of the reſt of the Cabal, had, on the firſt diſcuſſion of poſion. 
this ſubject in the Houſe of Peers, given a very decided opinion, in oppo-— 


ſition to the Lord Treaſurer Clifford, for the recall of the Declaration; with- 
out any previous notice of his intention, and to the amazement of the Court, 
C 2 enlarging 


Teſt Act paſſ. 
ed. 
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enlarging in a very eloquent ſpeech upon the impropriety and danger of 
reſiſting the ſenſe of the Legiſlature upon a point of this nature, however 
laudable in itſelf, or however it might be ſanctioned by the ſentiments of 
private individuals or the precedents of former reigns ; the ſuſpending 
power being ſtill an acknowledged, though irregular, branch of the prero- 
gative. Such were the tranſcendent abilities of this nobleman, and ſuch alſo 
the ideas entertained of his genuine ſentiments and political rectitude 
of ſyſtem, notwithſtanding his late external compliances, that he was 


received by the leaders of the Oppoſition with open arms, and from that 


period became the AurrorRRELT of all their counſelsꝰ. 


The Houſe of Commons purſued the victory they had gained with 
great moderation: they even appeared deſirous to avoid urging the King 


to deſperate extremities. No mention was made of the violation of the 


Triple Alliance, or of the ſhutting up the Exchequer. An Act of Indem- 
nity was paſſed, with a view chiefly to ſcreen the Miniſters of the Crown 
from any further enquiry, and the Reſolution of Supply, to the great diſ- 
appointment of the Dutch, paſſed into a law ; in return for which, the 
King gave the royal aſſent to the famous TzsT AcT, which required 
every man holding a public office to receive the ſacrament according to 
the uſage of the Eſtabliſned Church, and to abjure the doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation. This was a vigorous and well-aimed ſtroke, and, as the 
Duke of York, who reſigned his commiſſion of High Admiral, with tears 
declared, the 'moſt fatal blow that the Roman Catholic intereſt could have 
received. Soon after the Treaſurer's Staff was taken from Clifford (who 
had become extremely obnoxious by the intemperate zeal with which he 
had ſupported the Declaration of Indulgence, and who was now incapa- 
citated by the Teſt), and given to Sir Thomas Oſborne, created Earl of 


Danby; a man not of ſplendid talents, but cautious and prudent, and 


who in the preſent ſituation of affairs ſeemed not il-qualificd to fill that 
important ſtation. 


* Vide Note at the end of the Introduction. 
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In the month of October 1673, the Parliament was again convened, 
but a more refractory ſpirit began now to appear. The Commons were 
highly offended with the treaty-of marriage then in agitation between 
the Duke of York and a Princeſs of the houſe of Modena, and remon- 
ſtrated warmly againſt it. They voted the alliance with France to be a 
grievance, and came to a reſolution that they would grant no farther ſup- 
ply, unleſs the Dutch obſtinately refuſed to treat of peace. Upon which 
the King, who had relinquiſhed thoſe magnificent projects which he had 
ſo lately entertained, thought proper to conclude a ſeparate peace with 
Holland, through the mediation of the Spaniſh Court, in the beginning 
of the year 1674. Great rejoicings were made on account of this peace: 
and it was hoped that the King, convinced of his paft errors, would en- 
deavour to retrieve the eſteem and affection of his ſubjects by his future 
conduct. To confirm theſe fayorable impreſſions, Sir William Temple, 
who negotiated the Triple Alliance, and who ſtood higher than any man in 
the confidence of the States, was again appointed Ambaſſador at the 
Hague: the mediation of the King was ſolemnly offered in order to effect 
a general peace, and Nimeguen fixed on as the place of congreſs. As the 
continuance of the war could no longer anſwer any political purpoſe, the 
King may reaſonably be ſuppoſed fincere, if not zealons, in his endeayors 
to reſtore the tranquillity of Europe. Louis, alſo, whoſe ſchemes of am- 
bition by the defection of England were totally frfiſtrated, and who now 


found himſelf engaged alone againft a formidable qonfederacy, though his 


-armies ſtill maintained a fuperiority in the field, Was not averſe to a treaty. 
But the Prince of Orange, ſtrengthened by the alliance of the Imperial 
and Spanifh Courts, and hoping for the acceſſion of England, was ſecretly 
difinclined to liſten to overtures of reconciliation, and aſpired to the glory 


of humbling the pride of that baughty Monarch, whom he regarded with. 


deteftation, not merely as the unprovoked invader of his native country, 
but as the common enemy and diſturber of Europe. The French army, 
however, under the conduct of thoſe conſummate Generals Condé, Tu- 
renne and Luxembourg, ſtill continued to make a rapid progreſs: and 
the Parliament, finding the mediation of Charles not attended with ſucceſs, 

in the ſeſſion held * R after a long interval, during which it 


appears 


1673. 


Spirited con- 
duct of the 
Commons. 


1674. 


Peace with 


Holland. 


1677. 
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appears that large ſums were remitted from France, voted an addreſs to 


the King to enter into a league offenſive and defenfive with the States 


General. The King affected to reſent this interference, as an encroachment 

upon his prerogative, and, in anger, immediately adjourned the Parlia- 
ment. The fat was, that he had actually ſold his neutrality to France; 
and that he had regularly received a penſion from that Court to the amount 
of two millions of livres, as the price of his honor and conſcience. 


Throughout his whole reign, however, it was contrary to the maxims 
of policy by which Charles was governed, to riſque a ſerious or violent 
rupturewith the Parliament ; and he was convinced that ſome popular 
meaſure was abſolutely requiſite in preſent circumſtances, to palliate his 
conduct, and in ſome degree to redeem his reputation; and no meaſure 
could more effectually anſwer thoſe purpoſes, than the marriage of the 
Princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter-to the Duke of York, to the Prince of 
Orange ; who, by this alizance, might be led to entertain no very diſtant 
proſpect of ſucceeding to the Engliſh Crown. When this intention was 
made public, the higheſt degree of ſatisfaction was expreſſed by all parties: 
and the Prince arriving in England at the end of the campaign, the mar- 
riage-ceremony was performed, to the great ſurpriſe and chagrin of the 
French Monarch; who received the intelligence, to uſe the expreſſion of 
Montague the Engliſh Ambaſſador, © as he would have done that of the 
loſs of an army.” The good conſequences expected from this union did 
not, however, immediately appear. The King, indeed, pretended to enter 


into an amicahle conſultation with the Prince reſpecting the terms of the 


treaty of peace; which were at laſt ſettled in ſuch a manner as to give 


ſatisfaction to the Allies. And Charles proteſted, that if the plan then 


concerted was rejected by Louis, he would immediately join the confe- 
deracy. After the Prince's departure, however, he reſumed his clandeſtine 


negotiations with France, and made great conceſſions and abatements in 


the terms originally projected ; for which he received pecuniary compen- 
ſations from Louis. And though Charles, finding that he incurred the 
indignation and contempt of all parties by the baſe duplicity of his con- 
duct, ſeemed at length reſolved in earneſt to adopt yigorous and deciſive 

meaſures, 
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meaſures, the Parliament appeared no longer diſpoſed to confide in his 1678. 
profeſſions ; and the Allies, deſpairing of effectual ſupport from England, 
figned a peace with France, at Nimeguen, in Auguſt 1678. | 


It appears from late diſcoveries, that the-patriotic- party in the Houſe secret in- 
of Commons, led by Sydney, Ruſſel, xc. were ſeeretly ayerſe- to engage Passen. . 
the Nation in a war with France, notwithſtanding the apparent incongruity 
of their public conduct: and in this they concurred-with a great majority 
of the wiſeſt and moſt dipaſſionate members of the United States, though 
not with the ſentiments of the Stadtholder ; by whoſe authority and in- 
fluence alone the war, without any adequate political negeflity, had been 
ſo long continued. The leaders of the Oppoſition. in Parliament well 
knew, that no real danger was now to. be apprehended from France. 
The King had it in his power to dictate the terms of the treaty of peace; 
and they with good reaſon entertained the ſtrongeſt jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
cions, that the immenſe ſums which muſt be voted, and the yaſt arma-- 
ments which muſt be raiſed, in order to carry on a war againſt France, . 
might eventually be directed againſt the religion and liberties of this 
kingdom. They were fully acquainted with the deep and dangerous 
deſigns which the King had formerly harbored againſt his ſubjects, and 
which want of power, and not want of inclination, had at length compel- 
led him to abandon. The Court of France, for very different but very 
obvious reaſons, was equally ſolicitous to prevent the King from joining 
the confederacy ; in conſequence of which accidental union of intereſts, . 
intrigues were carried on between the French Ambaſſador and the mem- 
bers of Oppoſition ; and great ſums of French gold were diftributed, with 
the approbation of even ſuch men as Ruſſel, Sydney, and Hollis, in order 
to accompliſh a great political purpoſe, which unhappily was not to be 
effected by more open and honorable means, Men of virtue and inte- 

grity, who hold the noiſeleſs tenor of their way through the cool ſequeſ- 

tered vale of private life, are apt to feel a much greater degree of indig-* 

nation at theſe irregular practices than the nature of the facts will juſtify. 

« Fiat juſtitia, ruat ceelum !” is with ſuch men a ſundamental maxim of 
political morality, They conſider not, that virtue is itſelf fonnded upon 
utility, 


Itate of the 
Nation. 


Popiſh Plot. 
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utility, and that the EXD is not to be ultimately ſacrificed to the MEANs, 
And when the public ſafety is the end in view, an object of ſuch tran- 
ſcendent importance will certainly juſtify the uſe of ſuch means as are 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to its attainment. However liable to abuſe, and 
however vilely it may have been abuſed, the principle is in its own nature 


incontrovertible. Had the Nation fallen again under the yoke of popery 


and arbitrary power, in conſequence of thoſe refinements of delicacy, or 
ſcruples of conſcience, by which, now the danger is paſt, many are ready 
to affirm that the patriots of the laſt century ought to have been actuated; 
Ruſſel and Sydney, Lyttelton and Hollis, might have a juſt claim to regard 
and eſteem, as honeſt and well-meaning men: but poſterity would have 
had little reaſon to applaud their ſagacity m or to venerate their 
memory as enlightened patriots, 


ENGLAND, after the contain of the peace of Nimeguen, remained 
in a ſtate of extreme diſſatisſaction and uneaſineſs. The honor as well as 
the intereſt of the Nation'was thought to be ſacrificed. It was evident 
that France had obtained much more advantageous terms than ſhe was 
entitled to expect. The King was univerſally acknowledged to be the 
arbiter of the peace; and he had juſtly incurred the imputation of having 
been bribed to betray the intereſts of the confederates. Of Charles's 
predilection for Popery, alſo, doubts could no longer be entertained : 
and though the King's natural good ſenſe, as well as his want of political 
firmneſs, had prevented him, and would probably continue to prevent 
him, from urging matters to any deſperate extremity himſelf ; the 
attention of people began now to be fixed on his immediate ſucceſ- 
ſor, whoſe bigoted attachment to the Romiſh religion became every day 
more apparent, whoſe temper was known to be extremely violent, whoſe 
capacity was proportionably narrow, and whoſe obſtinacy was ſyſtematic 
and invincible. At this critical juncture an incident happened, in 


* itſelf important, but much more ſo in its conſequences, attended by very 


extraordinary circumſtances, ſome of them of a very dark and myſterious 
nature, and which time has not enabled the moſt ſagacious hiſtorians 


completely to elucidate, In the month of Auguſt 1678, the King, 


walking 


© 
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walking, as his euſtom was, in the Mall, was addreſſed by a ſtranger, who Fino 
informed him that a plot was concerted againſt his life. Upon being 
referred to Lord Danby for examination, he introduced to that Miniſter 82 
various other perſons, arnomgſt whom was the famous” Titus Oates, Wo 
all agreed in the reality of a plot, not only to murder the King but to 
extirpate the Proteſtant religion: aſter which they pretended the crown 
was to be offered to the Duke of York, who was to receive it as.a gift 
from the Pope. To this evidence was appended a prodigious variety of 
incoherent and incredible circumſtances. When the witneſſes were 
farther examined before the Privy Council, ſeveral perſons of very hig 
rank were accuſed; and Coleman, Secretary to the Duke of Tork, a-. x 
expreſsly affirmed to be in the whole-ſecret of the conſpiracy. When 

the papers of Coleman however were ſeized, nothing more appeared 

than'a fiery and intemperate zeal for the reſtoration of the Catholic re- 2 
ligion, and the extirpation of hereſy, and ſome ſanguine expreſſions of- 8 
hope that a favotable opportunity would ſhortly preſent itſelf {oe the ao» 8 3 
compliſhment of theſe glorious purpoſes. This certainly was far from = 4. 
amounting to the diſcovery of a plot and men 2 is 
think of the teſtimony of theſe inſormers, who were perſons of extreme a 
profligacy of character, when the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godſrey, a 
popular magiſtrate by whom the depoſitions had been taken, threw the 
whole Nation into a paroxyſm of rage and conſternation He was 
found at a confiderable diſtance” from his own - habitation with evi- 

dent marks of violence about his perſon, and his own ſword: thruft 

through his body. It was immediately concluded, that he was aſſaſ- 

ſinated by the Papiſts, and the reality oſ the plot was no longer doubted. 

During the height of this political ſerment, the Parliament aſſembled, 

and almoſt inſtantly paſſed a vote, That a damnable and helliſh Po- 

piſn plot was actually carrying on ſor aſſaſſinating the King, ſubverting 

the Government, and rooting out the Proteſtant religion: and the 

Lords Powis, Arundel, Stafford, Petre, and Bellaſis were, upon the 

evidence of Oates, &c. committed to the Tower, and on afterwards 1 
impenebed for voy en WT: Me "OE LEY 
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Whilft the Houſe of Commons was deeply engaged in the proſecu- 
tion of this buſineſs, of which Lord Danby himſelf, contrary to the King's 
inclination, had promoted a parliamentary inveſtigation, a diſcovery was 
made which put a ſudden termination to the credit and authority of 


that nobleman. During the pendeney of the negotiations in the year 
1677, the Lord Treaſurer was privy to, and in ſome meaſure concerned 


in, the ſcandalous conceffions made by the King to the prejudice of the 


Allies, and the conſequent equivalents in money received from the 


French Court. It is true, that nobleman always expreffed his diſlike 
of theſe proceedings, which were chiefly carried on by the intervention 
of Montague the Engliſh Ambaſſador, a man of addreſs, whoſe prin- 
eiples were never found at variance with his intereſt. This man aſpired 


to the office of Secretary of State, which Sir William Coventry was 


willing to reſign in his favor for the ſum of ten thouſand pounds. Mon- 


tague applied in very humble and adulatory terms to the Lord Treaſurer, 


to prevail upon the King to ratify this corrupt pecuniary bargain. But 
finding that Sir William Temple, by the recommendation of Lord Danby, 
was nominated to that office, he left Paris with great precipitation, and, 
to the confuſion and aſtoniſhment of the Miniſter, exhibited a charge of 
corruption againſt him in the Houſe of Commons, although he had him- 
ſelf been far more deeply concerned in thote very tranſactions upon 
which the accuſation was grounded. Ihe Houſe of Commons, inflamed 
with this intelligence, immediately voted an impeachment for high 
treaſon againſt the Treaſurer. The Peers however refuſed to commit 
Danby upon a charge of treaſon ſo weakly founded. The Commons 
perſiſted in their demand; and, great conteſts being likely to ariſe upon 


this point, the King, who plainly perceived that this Houſe of Commons, 


formerly ſo ſubmiſſive and loyal, was no longer to be either cajoled or 
overawed, thought proper firſt to prorogue, and ſoon after to diſſolve, the 
Parliament, which had now fat almoſt eighteen years. 


© The new Parliament, which met in March following, 1679, ſoon dif- 


played a ſpirit of jealouſy and oppoſition to the Court, at leaſt equal to 


their predeceſſors. The impeachment of Danby was revived ; but the 


King 
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King had previouſly granted him a pardon under the Great Seal, which 
he affixed to it with his own hands. But the Commons affirmed, that 


no pardon could be pleaded in bar of impeachment : and Danby, who 


had abſconded, but who choſe to make his appearance rather than to 
incur the penalties of a bill of attainder, was immediately committed 
to the Tower. The Houſe proceeded with equal violence in the pro- 


ſecution of the pretended Popiſh plot, the exiſtence of which fill de- 


pended upon the teſtimony of the infamous Oates and his ſtill more in- 
famous accomplices. The vote of the former Parliament was renewed ; 
and Colonel Sackville was expelled the Houſe, for preſuming ſomewhat 
indiſcreetly to call in queſtion its reality, Even the courts of Juſtice 
upon this occaſion became the mere inſtruments of parliamentary and 
popular vengeance ; nor did the Nation awaken from its delirium till 
the ſcaffold had ſtreamed with the blood of various perſons of high 
diſtinction, and great numbers of inferior rank, both clergy and laity, 
had fallen a ſacrifice to this egregious impoſture ; the paſſions of 
amazement and horror making that evidence appear credible, which 
would at any other time have been rejected as an inſult to common 
ſenſe. | 


But though it muſt be acknowledged that nothing was diſcovered, 
after the moſt indefatigable inveſtigation of this affair, which could 
poſſibly be conſtrued into a plot or conſpiracy, by any mind not diſ- 
tempered with the rage of faction; yet the Parliament as well as the 
Nation had ſufficient grounds. to apprehend, that in the event of the 
King's deceaſe the moſt vigorous attempts would be uſed by his ſucceffor 
to re-eſtabliſh the Romiſh religion in theſe realms, with its natural, and 
in this caſe its inſeparable concomitant, arbitrary power. It was: there- 
fore with the higheſt degree of public approbation that the Houſe of 
Commons came to an unanimous: vote, That the Duke of York's being 
a Papiſt, and the hopes of his ſucceeding to the Crown, had given the 
higheſt countenance to the preſent defigns of the Papiſts againſt the King 
and the Proteſtant religion.” This was regarded, and it was unqueſtion- 
ably intended, as the prelude to a bill for excluding him from the throne. 
D 2 Charles, 
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Charles, who held his brother's underſtanding in juft contempt, and who 
had little affection to his perſon, was. however fully determined, and he 
adhered to his determination with a degree of firmneſs of which he was 
thought wholly incapable, never to give his aſſent to a meaſure which 
appeared to him in the higheſt degree violent and unjuſt. Previous to 
the introduction of this famous bill, therefore, he propoſed to the Par- 
liament, in a very gracious and conciliatory ſpeech, a plan of limitations 
which would have effectually ſecured the religion and liberties of the 
Nation; and at the ſame time declared, that if any thing farther could 


be deviſed by the wiſdom of Parliament, as an - additional ſatisfaction, 


without defeating the right of ſucceſſion, he was ready to conſent to it. 
Upon the ground of that fandamental maxim of true policy, which di- 
rects us to aim not at that which is beſt in itſelf, but at the beſt of thoſe 
alternatives which are praQicable, limitation and not excluſion ought to 
have been the object of Parliament; though it muſt be conſeſſed that the 


| King had given ſo many proofs of the flexibility of his temper in the 


Habeas Corpus 
AQ paſſed. 


courſe of his reign, and of his extreme reluctance to riſque a total rup- 
ture with Parliament, that there was great reaſon to believe he might 
ultimately be induced to concur in the rigorous and popular plan of 

excluſion. 


Poſſeſſ d with theſe ideas, the Houſe of Commons rejected with diſ- 
dain the comprotniſe offered by the King, and without any delay paſled 
the Bill of Excluſion'by a large majority of votes; though by a clauſe of it 
the Dake was declared guilty of high treaſon; if after the deceaſe of 'the 
King he appeared within the limits of the Britiſh dominions. In the vain 
hope of mollifying the untoward diſpoſition of the Commons, the King at 


his period paſſed the memorable Habeas Corpus Act; though the Duke 


of York affirmed to him, that with fuch a law in being no Government 
could ſubſiſt. Finding however that no impreſſion was to be made by 
any act of grace or condeſcenſion, he took a ſudden reſolution to diſ- 
ſolve the Parliament; and writs were at the ſame time iſſued for a new 
Parliament, which nevertheleſs did not meet till the ſucceeding ſummer. 


In the interim Shaſteſbury, now the * Oppoſition, attended by 
6 Ruſſel, 
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Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, Grey, and many other perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 
publicly appeared in Weſtminſter Hall, and preſented the Duke of York 
to the Grand Jury of Middleſex as a popiſh recuſant. This unprece- 
dented act of audacity was intended by the popular party to convince the 
Court, as well as the world, that they were firmly reſolved never to liſten 
to any terms of accommodation with the Duke, and that his excluſion 
from the throne was a point which at all bazards they were determined 
to inſiſt upon. 


At length, in October 1680, the Parliament was conyened ; and the 
ſeſſion was opened with a very judicious, animated, and even affectionate 
ſpeech from the throne. At this period, if at any time, Charles was fin- 
cerely deſirous of living upon terms of mutual confidence and harmony 
with his ſubjects : his own excellent underſtanding could not but ſuggeſt 

to him, that the numerous difficulties and embarraſſinents in which he 
had been involved, had ariſen almoſt entirely from his own miſconduR, 
His love of eaſe, and the advanced age to which he had now attained, 
were ſtrong inducements to him to ayoid thoſe meaſures which had a ten- 
dency to inflame the Parliament or to diſguſt the Nation: and ſince the 
alliance with the Prince of Orange he was leſs inclined to a cloſe connec- 
tion with Louis, whoſe conduct for a certain period immediately pre- 
ceding the Peace of Nimeguen be had deemed, after all the obloquy 
he had incurred upon bis account, highly ungrateful and injurious, 
and of which be ſtill retained a deep reſentment, In this ſpeech, truly 
worthy of a Britiſh Monarch, he again informed the Parliament, that he 
was willing to concur in any expedient for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant 
religion, provided the ſueceſſion were preſerved in the due and legal 
courſe, After ſtating his pecuniary wants, for which he truſted Parliament 
would provide, be added,“ But that which I value above all the trea- 
ſure in the world, is a, perfect union among ourſelyes. All Europe hays 
their eyes upon this aſſembly: if any unſeaſonable diſputes do happen, the 
world will ſee that it is no fault of mine. I haye done all that it was poſ- 
- fible for me to do, to keep you in peace, while I live, and to leave you ſo 
when ] die. But from ſo great prudence. and good affection as yours I 


can 
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can fear nothing of the kind, but do rely upon you all, that you will do your 


| beſt endeavors to bring this Parliament to a good and happy concluſion,” 


Bill of Exclu- 
fon revived. 


1631, 


Oxford Parlia- 
ment. 


The mildneſs and moderation of the King were not however attended 
by any ſenſible or ſalutary effects. In a few days the Bill of Exoluſion 
was again introduced, paſſed by a great majority, and carried up to the 
Lords; who, influenced chiefly by the eloquence of the Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, afler vehement debates, at length determined to reject it. The 
Commons immediately voted an addreſs for the removal of that noble- 
man from his Majeſty's councils and preſence for ever. And this addreſs 
was ſoon after followed by another in the higheſt degree inflammatory; 
in which all the abuſes of Government which had been the ſubje& of 
complaint almoſt from the beginning of the King's reign were inſiſted 
upon; and © the damnable and helliſh Popiſh plot” is openly aſcribed 
to that party under whoſe influence all the meaſures of Government ori- 
ginated. They likewiſe voted, © that whoever adviſed his Majeſty to 
refuſe the Excluſion Bill were enemies to the King and kingdom, and 
that, till this Bill were paſſed, they could not, ne with the truſt 
repoſed in them, grant the King any manner of ſupply.“ 


No farther hopes remaining of bringing the Commons to any better 
temper, the King diſſolved the Parliament in January 168 1. But, deſirous 
of making one more effort to effect a reconciliation with his people, he 
ſummoned another Parliament to meet at Oxford in March. In his 
ſpeech at the opening of it, he told them in a tone of ſeriouſneſs and dig- 
nity, that, though he had reaſon to complain of the unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings of the former Houſe of Commons, no paſt irregularities could 
inſpire him with a prejudice againſt thoſe afſemblies. He now afforded 
them yet another opportunity of providing for the public ſafety ; and to 


all the world he had given one evidence more, that on his part he had not 


neglected the duty incumbent on him.” Such however was the infatua- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons, that though the Miniſters of the Crown 
propoſed, by command of the King, that the Duke ſhould be baniſhed 
during life five hundred miles from England; and that, on the King's de- 

miſe, 
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miſe, the next heir ſhould be appointed Regent with kingly power, they 
deemed no expedient but the abſolute excluſion of the Duke worthy of 
attention. The patience and moderation of the King, which had ſtood a 
very ſevere trial, now ſeemed. at laſt to forſake him; and, before the Com- 
mons had time to paſs a ſingle bill, he ſuddenly and unexpectedly dif- 
ſolved the Parliament, with a full reſolution not to ſummon another till 
the ſpirit and temper of the times had undergone an effential alteration. | 


The popular party were ſiruck with conſtervation at this vigorous pro- 
cedure ; and the Nation, diſguſted with the obſtinacy of their repreſen- 
tatives, and pleaſed with the great conceſſions made by the King, joined 
in applauding the ſirmneſs and ſpirit with which he acted on this occaſion. 
The deſperate meaſures afterwards reſorted to by the patriots, the fatal 
cataſtrophe which enſued, and the tragical end of Sydney, Ruſſel, Eſſex, 
and others of the party, too plainly evinced the imprudence and indiſcre- 
tion of their preceding conduct; which indeed affords a memorable leſſon 
to poſterity, how ſolicitous men ought to be, who have great and laudable 
ends in view, to adopt rational and practicable methods of Xing them, 


The deſpotiſm exerciſed by Charles from this a was 9 infe- 
rior to that of Henry VIII. though it is certain, that, preſſed by pecuniary 
difficulties, and living in the continual dread of another reyolution, his 
gaiety of ſpirit ſorſook him, and he became filent, abſent and melancholy, 
It is generally believed, and with good reaſon, that he was meditating a 
change of meaſures ; and that he had it in contemplation very ſhortly to 
ſummon another Parliament, from which very happy conſequences would 
probably bave reſulted, when he was ſuddenly ſeized with a fit of apo- 
plexy, and died February 6th, 168 5, in the 55th year of his age and 25th 
of his reign. Some remarkable circumſtances attending his death oc- 
caſioned a ſuſpicion of poiſon ; but there does not appear ſufficient evi- 
dence for an, accuſation of this atrocious nature. The whole tenor of bis 
actions and policy, proye. that this Monarch, whoſe ſuperiority of under- 
ſtanding and quickneſs of penetration were no leſs conſpicuous than his 
total want of virtue and of 2 might 2 more propriety than 


end almoſt 
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right, though be _—— adopted tlole which were N ©" we 


It is Une, remarkable, and it may g by ſome be dere 
as a charaQeriſtic trait of that caprice ſo frequently aſcribed to the Eng- 
liſh Nation, that, notwithſtanding the vehement and furious efforts which 
had been fo recently made to effect the abſolute exclufion of the Duke 
of York from the throne, his acceflion to the crown was not attended 
with any public marks of diſguſt or diflatisfaction. The ſtorm had ſpent 
its rage, and · was ſacceeded by a dead and ſettled calm. This muſt not, 
however, be attributed to any radical change i in the public opinion re- 
ſpecting the eligibility of this exclufion in itſelf cohfidered, but to a 
general dread of the alarming conſequences which muſt have reſulted 
from perſiſting in the proſecution of a project, in which it was apparent 
that the King would never be induced to acquieſce. And though the 
ſudden death of Charles prevented that monarch from executing his in- 
tention of convening a Parliament, in which ſuch reſtrictions would 
doubtleſs have been impoſed upon the ſucceffor as the political ſituation 
of the kingdom would have been thought, on a cool and impartial re- 
conſideration of the ſubject, to require; yet it was hoped that the under- 
ſtanding and experience of the new King would ſuggeſt to him the 
propriety, or rather the neceſſity, of regulating his conduct in ſuch a 
manner as to convince the people that their religion and liberties were 
not endangered under bis government. And reflecting men, who always 
reſort with reluctance to violent and deſperate remedies, clearly ſaw that 
no ſerious attempt could be made upon either, but with the moſt imminent 
hazard to the King's authority, not to ſay his ſafety. James II. was now 
far advanced in life; the ſeaſon of raſhneſs and temerity, it might be 
reaſonably preſumed, was paſt ; and he would deem himſelf, as people 
fondly imagined, happy by a mild and popular adminiſtration to ſecure 
the quiet and peaceable enjoyment of a crown which had once been fo 
nearly wreſted from him: and er a reign, probably, of no very long 
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duration a bright and glorious proſpect again opened to their view in the 
acceſſion of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange. The event, however, 
proved how deluſive were theſe hopes ; and how juſtly founded the ap- 
prehenfions of thoſe who were but too well appriſed of the bigotry, the 
enthuſiaſm, the blind and deplorable obſtinacy of this infatuated mo- 
narch. | 


The firſt act of James's reign, however, ſeemed not ill-calculated to 
confirm the prepoſſeſſion which the public were but too ready to encou- 
rage in his favor. In his declaration to the Privy Council, which aſſem- 
bled immediately on the death of the late King, he proſeſſed his reſolution 
to maintain the eſtabliſhed government both in Church and State ; and 
he affirmed, that, though he had been reported to have imbibed arbitrary 
principles, he knew the laws of England were ſufficient to make him as 
great a mongreh as he could wiſh, and he was determined never to depart 
from them. Numerous addreſſes from all parts of the kingdom were 
preſented to the new Monarch, couched for the moſt part in terms of the 
groſſeſt adulation ; which no doubt greatly contributed to Jull him into 
that fatal ſecurity which was the cauſe and the fore-runner of his ruin. 
Though the royal declaration was highly extolled by the partiſans of 
the Court, and indeed by the generality of the people, who pleaſed them- 
ſelves with boaſting © that they had now the word of a King to rely npon ;” 
yet they had very early proof how weak and fallacious was this ground of 
dependence. For, in open defiance of the law agreeably to which the 
greater part of the duties of cuſtom and exciſe granted to the King 
expired at his demiſe, James iſſued a proclamation within a few days 
ſubſequent to this declaration, commanding thoſe duties to be paid as 
before. And the ſecond Sunday after his acceſſion he went openly, 
with all the *fgnmia 1 maſs; to the an of moſt = 
and the amazement of all. 


One Caryl alſo was diſpatched to Rome in the capacity of agent, in 
order to make ſubmiſſions to the Pope in the King's name, and to pave 
the way for the re-admiffion of England into the boſom of the Catholic 

E Church, 
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Church. But theſe expreſſions of duty and obedience to the Holy See 
were not received with much eagernefs or ſatisfaction. This, however, 
will not excite our wonder, when we recollect the general ſtatè of politics 
in Europe at this period. The grandeur of Louis XIV. had now attained 
its higheſt point of elevation. Since the conclufion of the treaty of Ni- 
meguen, the pride and inſolence of that monarch knew no bounds; and 
the nations of Europe were concerting meaſures to reduce the exorbitant 
power of France within its proper limits. The acceſſion of England to 
this confederacy was the object of general and cager defire: and as 
James was believed to be actuated by an higher ſenſe of national honor 
and intereſt than the late King, and by that jealouſy of the power of 
France which was naturally to be expected from a king of England ; 
nothing could be -more unſeaſonable, or more oppoſite to the political 
views of the principal Courts of Europe at this juncture, than a ſerious 
intention in James to re-eſtabliſh the Catholic religion in hig dominions; 
which would inevitably be the means of involving him in domeſtic con- 
tentions of the moſt alarming kind; and which would not only effectually 
preclude every idea of his becoming a party in the grand confederacy now 
actually forming, but ultimately reduce him, perhaps, to the neceſlity of 
throwing himſelf into the arms of France, by whoſe aſſiſtance alone theſe 
dangerous projects could ever be carried into execution. The reigning 
Pontiff lanocent XI. was, in conſequence of a recent quarrel, inflamed 
with animoſity againſt Louis, and devotedly attached to the intereſts of 
the houſe of Auſtria, And being, moreover, a man of ſenſe and temper, 
he plainly perceived that the King was not only purſuing meaſures ma- 
nifeſtly incompatible. with the political ſentiments which he affected to 
embrace, but which would probably terminate in the ruin of himſelf and 
of the religion to. which he was ſo paſſionately devoted. He counſelled 
him, therefore, to regulate his zeal by the rules of prudence and diſcre- 
tion, and to endeavor, by mildneſs and moderation, inſenſibly to effect 
what force and violence would attempt in vain. Ronquillo, the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador in England, alſo inculcated the ſame leſſons of wiſdom ; 
which were entirely diſregarded by James, who was under the abſolute 
government of the prieſts by whom he was ſurrounded, and who were 
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continually urging the neceſſity of adopting vigorous and deciſive mea- 
ſures, in order to accompliſh the great work of national converſion 
during the difetime of the King, as their labors would otherwiſe be ren- 
dered wholly ineffectual. The general diſpoſition of the people, which 
was at this time patiently, or rather ſtupidly, paſſive, encouraged the King 
to venture upon meaſures, which his long experience of the Engliſh 
Nation, if he had been a man capable of reflection, muſt have convinced 
him would ſooner or later arouſe that dormant but unconquerable ſpirit 
of reſiſtance to regal tyranny, which had for ſo many centuries diſtin- 


guiſhed the inhabitants of this iſland. 


In the wooth hof May 1685 the Parliament was convened ; and ſo bow 
was the credit of the Whigs and Exclufioniſts now fallen, and ſuch the 
ſucceſs of the meaſures employed by the Court to influence or intimidate 
the electors throughout the kingdom, that the King declared, upon in- 
ſpecting the returns, that there were not above forty members choſen 
but ſuch as he himſelf wiſhed for. It is ſuperfluous to add, that the 
religion and liberties of the Nation were never expoſed to more im- 
minent danger, than under the government of ſuch a King, and the 
guardian care of ſuch a Parliament. By not only ſettling upon James for 
life the revenue which determined at the deceaſe of the late Monarch, 


bat by new grants, which raiſed the entire receipt of the Exchequer to 


the annual ſum of two millions, they virtually paſſed a law rendering 
Parliament in future wholly uſeleſs. For this revenue, with prudence and 


economy, was fully equal to the ordinary exigencies of Government; 


and James was now at liberty to proſecute his ſchemes free from the ap- 
prehenſion of parliamentary check or control. The Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, however, on preſenting thè money bills, ventured to inform 
the King, © that on giving his Majeſty this ſignal proof of their loyalty 
and affeQion, they ſhewed how entirely they relied upon his Majeſty's 
royal word and repeated declarations to ſupport the Proteſtant religion 
as profeſſed by the Church of England, which was dearer to them than 


their lives.” —A manifeſt and decifive proof of that national abhorrence 
* Popery ariſing almoſt to phrenſy, which could influence this aſſembly, 
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in other reſpects fo obſequious and abject, to expreſs their feelings in 
language fo bold and energetic. The King received this compliment in 
rude and ungracious filence. To compenſate for a freedom ſo unwel- 
come, a bill was introduced into the Houſe of Commons, by which any 
thing faid to diſparage the King's perſon and government was made 
treaſon. This dangerous bill was very ably and ſtrongly oppoſed by Ser- 
Fant Maynard, one of the few Whigs ſitting in this Parliament, who diſ- 
played in ſtriking colors the fatal conſequences which would reſult from 
any deviation from the famous ſtatute of Edward III. by which an overt 
act was made the neceſſary and indiſpenſable proof of treaſonable inten- 
trons. © If words alone could by any conſtruction of the law be con- 
verted into treaſon, he affirmed that no man's life, or liberty, or property, 
could be ſecure, - Words were ſo liable to be miſ-underſtood and miſ- 
repreſented, and, by a very ſmall variation, might be made to convey a 
fenſe ſo contrary to what was intended, that a law like this, which ſeemed 
expreſsly calculated for an inſtrument of tyranny, would be a virtual ſur- 
render of all our privileges into the hands of the Sovereign.“ Theſe 
arguments could not but make ſome impreſſion upon the Houſe, callous 
as it ſeemed to the feelings of honor, and regardleſs of the national in- 
tereſt or ſafety ; and great debates enſued, which were ſuddenly inter- 
rupted by the intelligence of the Duke of Monmouth's arrival in the 

Weſt, with an hoſtile armament from Holland. The Commons inſtantly 
voted an addrefs, aſſuring the King of their reſolution to adhere to him 
with their lives and fortunes ; and after paſſing a bill of attainder againſt 
the Duke, and granting a fupply of 400,008l. for the ſuppreſſion, of this 
rebellion, they nn upon an — RA My . a 


Immediately on the King's ackeffion, the Prince of 3 knowing 
the inveterate animofity of James againſt. the Duke, who bad for fome 
time paſt refided at the Hague, thought it expedient to give him his diſ- 
miſſion. The Duke retired to Bruſſels; but being purſued thither alſo 
by the unrelenting jealouſy of James, he adopted a ſudden and rath reſo- 
lution to attempt an invaſion of England, at a ſeaſon in every reſpect 


unpropitious to ſuch an — At his firſt, landing at Lyme, in Dor- 
ſetſhire, 
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fetſhire, he counted ſcarcely a hundred ſollowers : but ſo great was his 
popularity, that in a few weeks he aſſembled with eaſe an army of ſeve- 
ral thouſand men, and found himſelf in a condition to give battle to the 
King's forces, encamped under the- command of the Earl of Feyerſham at 
the village of Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater. Though his raw and un- 
diſciplined troops diſplayed ſurpriſing valor and intrepidity in the attack, 
they were at laſt overpowered by the ſuperiority of numbers and of mili- 
tary ſkill. Monmouth himſelf was taken in the purſuit z and though he 
implored the King's mercy—that mercy which he could never hope to ob- 
tain—with an earneſtneſs and importunity by no means correſponding 
with the ſpirit and gallantry by which he had been formerly diſtinguiſhed, 
he ſuffered death on the ſcaffold with calm reſolution and conſtancy, pro- 
&ſfſing to conſider himſelf as a martyr for the people. 
* 85. 1 
The fate of this amiable and accompliſhed nobleman cannot be con- 
templated without emotions of grief and compaſſion. Educated in the bo- 
fom of a corrupt and diffipated Court, and poſſeſſed of every exterior-and 
perſonal advantage, he had imbibed juſt and noble ſentiments reſpecting 
the nature and ends of government. His capacity, which was rather below 
than above the common level, did not qualify him for taking the lead in the 
oppoſition to the Court during the latter years of the reign of Charles II.; 
but he zealouſly concurred in all the meaſures adopted by the patriots at 
that period, and in the obſtinate and reiterated efforts to carry into effect the 
famous Bill of Excluſion: after which, as there is reaſon to believe, he flat- 
tered himſelf with the hope of obtaining an act of legitimation, which would 
pave his way tothe crown. The King however conſtantly denied that any 
contract of marriage had taken place between Lucy Walters, mother of the 
Duke, and himſelf... And this marriage, the report of which gained great 
credit amongſt all ranks of people, and which was never contradicted by 
elear or demonſtrative evidence, ſtill remains involved in ſome obſcurity. 
The Duke was uncommonly handſome in his perſon, , and engaging in 
his manners; and his diſpoſition. was naturally open, affable and gene- 
rous. He had acquired the affeRtions of the people to a very high degree: 
| * | 70 | - | and 
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and the King his father was-perceived by the Duke of York and his ad- 
herents, not without the utmoſt chagrin, to be ſtill paſſionately fond of 
him, notwithſtanding all his political offences. Monmouth, in his pub- 
he manifeſto, charged the King with the burning of the city of Lon- 
don, with the Popiſh plot, the murder of Godfrey, the death of the 


Earl of Eſſex, and even with the poiſoning of the late King. Theſe 


extravagances gave great offence to all moderate and reaſonable perſons ; 
and the Duke was joined by very few above the loweſt rank and con- 
dition of life—the folly and temerity of this ill. ooncerted and ill- con- 


ducted attempt being too apparent. 


The barbarity, however, as well as the number of the executions which 
enſued on the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, far exceeded any ſeverities of 
the kind recorded in Engliſh hiſtory. The ſavage and infamous Jeffries 
was expreſsly ſelected by the King himſelf, at the enſuing aſſiſes, as the 
judge beſt qualified to diſplay the terrors and inflict the vengeance of the 
law upon the devoted inhabitants of the weſtern counties. © Afﬀeer the 
defeat of Monmouth,” fays a late hiſtorian “, © juries were overborne, 
judgment was given with precipitation, and the laws themſelyes were 
openly trampled upon by a murderer in the robes of a Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice.” The King delighted to recount the exploits of what he affected 
to ſtyle © Jeffries's campaigns,” in which many hundreds ſuffered under 
the hands of the common executioner, after the mockery of a trial, in 
which the innocent and the guilty were almoſt indiſcriminately involved 


in one common fate. 


| The Earl of Earls who had, through the machinations of the Duke 
of York, been convicted in the preceding reign. of high treaſon, on the 
moſt frivolous, or, to ſpeak more properly, the moſt yillanous pretences— 
and who, on making his eſcape from the Caſtle of Edinburgh, had ſince 
_—_ as an exile in ee e WEE an invaſion of Scotland in con- 
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cert with Monmouth, and. appeared, unſupported by any adequate force, 
in the Weſtern Highlands, nearly at the ſame time that the Duke landed 
in a ſtate equally deſtitute on the ſouthern coaſt of England. This feeble 
attempt was ſuppreſſed with very little difficulty; and the Earl, being 
taken, was executed, without any trial, on his former ſentence. Ayloffe 
and Rumbold, who had been concerned in the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, 
accompanied Argyle on this expedition, and ſuffered alſo with him the pe- 
nalties of the law. They appear to have been men of upright intentions, 
and of undaunted reſolution. - The latter at his execution declared him- 
ſelf a friend to a monarchical rather than a republican form of govern- 
ment, but the determined enemy of tyranny in every form. Ayloffe was 
conveyed to London, under the idea of his being able to make ſome im- 
portant diſcoveries, and was examined by the King in perſon, who took 
great pains to extort a confeſſion from him, though to very little purpoſe. 
Irritated by the ſullen obſtinacy of the priſoner, the King at length ſaid, 
« Do you not know that it is in my power to puniſh, and in my power to 
pardon ?” To which Aylotte replied, © I know it is in your power to par- 
don, but not in your nature?” This magnanimous indiſcretion LP 
ſerved to haſten mo execution of his ſentence. | 


So elated was ;the King v with the-continual flow of fcced which he 
bad experienced from-the commencement of his reign, that he ſeemed 
to think it ſcarcely neceflary to keep up any appearance of regard to his 
moſt public and ſolemn engagements. On the re-afſembling of Par- 
liament in November (1685), he told the two Houſes without reſerve, 
« That, having found the militia during the late difturbanees of little uſe; 
he had levied an additional body of regular forces, for which he de- 
manded an additional ſupply; and that he had diſpenſed with the Teſt 
Laus infavor of a great number of Catholic officers employed by him, 
and of whoſe ſervices he was determined not to be deprived.” Openly 
inſulted by this declaration, the Houſe of Commons began at length to 
exhibit ſome faint ſymptoms of political animation ; and, after paſſing 
the vote of ſupply, they reſolved upon preſenting an humble addreſs to 
the King againſt the diſpenſing power: to which the King replied in 

the 
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| the moſt haughty and contemptuous terms—declaring, ce that he ex- 
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pected no oppoſition, after having fo poſitively made known his will 
upon that ſubject.“ This cowardly and ſervile aſſembly was thrown 
into conſternation at this reply. It was followed by a long and profound | 
ſilence: and when one of the Members at laſt roſe up and ſaid, © that 
he hoped they were all Engliſhmen, and not to be frightened by a few 
hard words,” the Houſe voted that he ſhould be committed to the 
Tower. On their next meeting, they proceeded to eſtabliſh funds for 
the payment of the ſubſidy, and prepared to paſs a bill for indemnifying 
thoſe who had incurred the penalties of the Teſt. ' But fo highly did 
the King reſent this feeble ſhow of oppoſition, that he immediately pro- 
rogued, and at length diflolved, the Parliament. As it was impoſſible 
however that any Parliament more devoted to the Court could be 
choſen, it was univerſally underſtood, that his intention was for the 
future to govern without Parliaments. And all thoſe who dared to 
avow themſelves inimical to the repeal of the Teſt Laws, whatever 
were their merits in other reſpects, were diſmiſſed from his ſervice ; 
amongft whom were the Marquis of Halifax and the Earl of Rocheſter, 
who for a time ſeemed to — the higheſt ſhare in the King's fayor 


and confidence. 
** 1 


Affairs were now chiefly committed to the management and direction 
of the Earl of Sunderland, a nobleman of ſingular addreſs and capacity, 
but wholly devoid of honor or of rectitude; bold, artful, inſidious, and 
difpoſed or rather determined to go all lengths with the Court, in order 
to compaſs the objects of his unprincipled and immeaſurable ambition. 
As a parliamentary repeal of the Teſt Laws could not be obtained, it 
was thought neceſſary that the diſpenſing power of the Crown ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed by a ſolemn judicial decifion. For this purpoſe, a do- 


meſtic of Sir Edward Hales, a diſtinguiſhed Catholic, who held a com- 


miffion in the army, was directed to inform againſt his maſter for non- 
compliance with the Teft, and to claim the reward of $0ol. given by 
law to the informer. Before this interefting cauſe came to a hearing, 


the Judges were * and r tampered with, and ſuch of 


them 
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them diſmiſſed as would not conſent to recogniſe the legality of the 
- diſpenſing power. In favor of this moſt alarming and unconſtitutional 

aſſumption of authority, it was argued by the Court Lawyers, that 
the exerciſe of it was very antient in Eagland; and that the Parliament 
"itſelf had more than once acknowledged this prerogative of the Crown. 
The great oracle of Engliſh law, Sir Edward Coke himſelf, aſſerts, that 
no ſtatute can impoſe ſuch a diſability of enjoying offices as the King 
may not diſpenſe. with; becauſe the King from the law of nature has 
a right to the ſervices of all his ſubjects. Nor can the dangerous .conſe- 
quences of granting diſpenſations be ever allowably pleaded before a 
court · of judicature. Every prerogative of the Crown admits of 
abuſe. Should the King pardon-all criminals, the whole frame of civil 
polity muſt be diſſolved. Should he declare perpetual war againſt all 
nations, inevitable ruin muſt enſue. Yet theſe powers are equally en- 
truſted to the Sovereign ; and we muſt · be ſatisfied, as our anceſtors 
were, to depend upon his pradence and diſcretion in the exerciſe of 
them.” Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, who preſided on this extraordinary 
occaſion, aſſumed as certain and incontrovertible propoſitions, & that the 
laws were the King's laws; that the King might diſpenſe with his laws in 
caſe of neceſſity ; and that he was the ſole judge of that neceſſity.” 
To theſe accommodating and courtly doctrines it was indignantly an- 
ſwered, and to the entire approbation and conviction of the far greater 
part of the kingdom, © that'it was falſe to ſay, the diſpenſing power of 
the Crown, had ever been eſtabliſhed by law—that in caſes of real utility 
or neceſſity, the exerciſe of that power had indeed long been ſubmitted 
to and. that, in the turbulence of the Gothic and feudal ages, it formed 
a ſalutary though certainly an irregular branch of the royal prerogative. - 
For, that the Legiſlature did not even in thoſe dark and barbarous times 
acknowledge the legality of this power, or at leaſt of the unlimited 
exerciſe of it, appears from an act of parliament · paſſed in the reign. of 
King Richard II. which expreſsly granted to the King the power of diſ- 
penſing with the Statute of Proviſors for a limited time. The practice 
of antient times was however in preſent circumſtances of ſmall import- 
ance, The LIT: had, in the courſe of many ſucceſſive reigns, 
F been 


O 
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been ally altered and improved, The principles of government, 


and the great ends of government, were now much better underſtood . 


than at any preceding period. The danger of admitting this extravagant 
claim of the Crown had become fully apparent; and in the laſt reign 


it had been ſolemnly condemned by Parliament, and virtually relin- 


quiſhed by the Sovereign. Shall it now be revived, and paſſively ſub- 


mitted to, when the object in view clearly, and almoſt avowedly, is not 
to moderate the rigors of public juſtice, or to gratify the feelings of 
royal benignity, but to ſap the foundation of that impregnable barrier 
which the wiſdom of the Legiſlature had erected for the protection of 
the religion and liberty of the State, and which bade defiance to the 
efforts of open violence ? Let the language of the lawyers, and the pre- 


cedents adduced by them, be what they may, it is prepoſterous and con- 
trary to common ſenſe to ſuppoſe, that a law enacted for the expreſs 


purpoſe of guarding againſt the deſigns of the Crown can be diſpenſed 


with at the pleaſure of the Crown. In a word, the queſtion, with every 


true Engliſhman, is not, what has been the practice of former times, in 


different ſituations and different circumſtances ; but, what the actual 


tuation and prefent circumſtances of the Nation demand. And who 
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will be abſurd and ridiculous enough to maintain that the guardians of 
their country, and the defenders of its religion and liberties, are bound 


to make a laborious reſearch into muſty parchments and antiquated pre- 


cedents, in order to aſcertain whether they may lawfully reſiſt a claim, 
which, if once fully eſtabliſhed, would ſuperſede all law, and render all 
precedents uſeleſs ?”” In concluſion, the Judges gave it as their unani- 
mous opinion, that the diſpenſing power was a legal and indefeaſible 
branch of the royal prerogative, and the Nation ſaw with amazement 


this new triumph of deſpotiſm. 


88 of the general alarm now excited, and the refractory 
ſpirit diſplayed by the moſt zealous Royaliſts, and even by the Clergy of 


| the Eſtabliſhment, relative to the Teſt, the Court affected to adopt a new 


language ; and the wiſdom, the juſtice and the expediency of an uni- 


verſal toleration in religion became on a ſudden the prevailing and 
Fi -- | favorite 
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favorite topics of diſcourſe. This language was intended, as indeed it 
was well calculated, to gain the confidence and conciliate the affections 


of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, by, whoſe aſſiſtance the King was now - 


eagerly deſirous to accompliſh that object to which the more obedient 
and ſubmiſlive ſons of the Church appeared fo decidedly boftile. With 
this view, the corporations throughout the kingdom were entirely new- - 
modelled ; and the King's once zealous partiſans, the High Churchmen 
and Anti-Excluſioniſts, were diſcarded, in order to make room for his 
determined adverſaries, the Whigs and Diffenters; and, for the moſt 
part, ſuch as had moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the violence of their 
animoſity againſt him. The King was perpetually exclaiming- with 
affected abhorrence againſt the oppreſſive proceedings of the late reign 
reſpecting the Non-conformiſts; and reproaching the Church with 
thoſe acts of cruelty of which he was known to be himſelf the prin» 
cipal inſtigator. He ordered an enquiry to be made into all the vex- 
atious ſuits by which the Diſſenters had been haraſſed in the Eceleſi- 
aſtical Courts, and the illegal compoſitions extorted from them as the 
purchaſe of redemption from farther perſecution. At length he ven- 
tured to iſſue an abſolute and plenary declaration of indulgence, including 
an entire ſuſpenſion of all penal laws in matters of religion: and 
aſſerting the ſervice of all his ſubjects to be due to him by the laws of 
nature, he pronounced them all equally capable of employments, and 
ſuppreſſed all oaths and teſis that reſtrained or limited that capacity. _ 


bre | 1 | 
The Diſſenters had fo long groaned under the rod of ſpiritual and 
temporal tyranny, and their minds were ſo embittered againſt thoſe 
whom they regarded as the authors of all their ſufferings, that it cannot 
be thought very. marvellous they ſhould diſcover ſome ſymptoms of tem- 
porary ſatisfaction, or rather exultation, at this return of proſperity, not 
very conſiſtent with that jealous regard and firm attachment to the-prin- 
 ciples of conſtitational liberty which they had uniformly profeſſed, and 
by which their conduct had been in general diſtinguiſhed. | To i ingra- 
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who were moſt in his confidence, talked much and loudly of the popular 
laws which were intended to be enacted in the approaching Parliament, 
and of the additional ſecurities by which the liberties af the ſubject would 
be guarded. In conſequence of theſe artifices, numerous addreſſes were 
preſented by the Series, CY any "2 and indiſcreet proteſts- 
tions of gratitude: and loyalty. 


Blut the more intelligent and reſpectable perſons amongſt them viewed 

theſe groſs and palpable attempts to deceive, with contempt and indig- 
nation. The King having ſignified to the new Lord Mayor of London, 
who was a profeſſed Diſſenter, and appointed by royal mandamus to that 
office, that he was at liberty to uſe what form of worſhip he pleaſed in 
Guildhall Chapel, that magiſtrate ſcrupled not to offer an open affront 
to the King's authority by referring the legality of this permiſſion to the 
deciſion of counſel, by whom it was pronounced null and void. And the 
Lord Mayor had the pradence and moderation uſually to attend the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip during his mayoralty. Alfo, to ſhew their contempt 
of the diſpenfing power aſſumed by the King, he as well as the new 
Court of Aldermen qualified themſelves for holding their offices agree- 
ably to the requifition of the Teſt Laws. The anniverſary of the Gun- 
powder Treafon was likewiſe commemorated as uſual, by order of the 
new Magiftracy, to the great difpleaſure of -the Court. And when the 
. Sheriffs by command of the King invited the Nuncio, who about this 

period arrived from Rome, to the Lord Mayor's feaſt, an entry was made 
in the Corporation books, that it was done without the knowledge or ap- 
probation of the Magiſtracy. Incenſed at theſe repeated marks of diſre- 
ſpect and diſaffection, the King declared, “ that the Diſſenters were an 
ill- natured and obftinate people, not to be gained by any indulgence.” 
In order, however, to carry on the farce of moderation and toleration, 
the French refugees, who now arrived in great numbers in England 
upon the repeal of the Edict of Nantz, were received with favor, and 
treated with great oſtentation of kindneſs. But this made little impreſ. 


ſion upon the minds of the 1 of people, who ſaw plainly, by the 
manner 
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manner in which affairs were at this very time conducted in Scotland and 
Ireland, bow little was to be expected from the King's lenity, could he 
once eftabliſh his authority upon a firm foundation in England. 


In the ſummer of 1686, the Earl of Murray, a new. convert to the 
Catholic religion, was commiſſioned to hold a Parliament at Edinburgh ; 
and the King by his royal letter recommended in very urgent terms the 
repeal of all penal laws and teſts relative to religion. Though the object 
of the Court was apparent to all, and though the Scottiſh biſhops had 
been hitherto actuated by an unrelenting ſpirit of perſecution ; they ex- 
erted an this occaſion all their eloquence to perſunde the Parliament to 
comply with the King's requeſt, or rather demand: but nothing farther 
could be obtained than a ſuſpenſion of thoſe laws during the life-time of the 
King. This conceſſion, though a very important one, was rejected with 
diſdain by James, who diſſolved the Parliament in great wrath : and by 
the expreſs command of the King, the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow and the 
Biſhop of Dunkeld, who had dared to oppoſe the motion of repeal, were 
deprived of their biſhoprics ; for which no other motive was aſſigned but 
that ſuch was the King's pleaſure. ' In Ireland, the Earl of Clarendon was 
removed from the office of Lord Lieutenant, and the Earl of Tyrconnel 
nominated as his ſucceſſor; a moſt bigoted Papiſt, and a man of ſuch 
ſavage ferocity, that even the moderate Catholics in England expreſſed 


great apprehenſion and uneafineſs at this appointment. And Lord Bel- 


laſis, who ſucceeded'the Earl of Rocheſter in the Treaſury, did not heſitate 
to affirm. with an oath, «© that Tyrconnel was fool and madman enough 
to ruin ten kingdoms.” | This man had, without deigning to ſeek any 
colorable pretext, caſhiered all the Proteſtant officers in the Iriſh army, 
and had put the Catholics in entire poſſeſſion of all the offices of go- 
vernment. He was preparing meaſures to pack a Parliament which 
ſhould repeal the Act of Settlement, and empower the King to reſtore 
all the lands of Ireland to his Catholic ſubjects. Rice, Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, in menacing terms declared “ that he would drive a 
coach and fix horſes: through the Act of Settlement.“ And Fitton, a 

wretch h convicted of the crime- of forgery, and raiſed from a gaol to the 
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dignity of Chancellor of Traand, and who was the principal | adviſer of 
Tyrconnel, as well as the chief inſtrument of his tyranny, ſcrupled not 
publicly to. affirm from the bench, © that the Proteſtants were all rogues; 

and that there was not one in forty thouſand of them who was not a 
traitor and a villain.” Affairs alſo in England began every day to wear a 
more ſerious and alarming aſpect, and ſeemed” N haſtening to a 


criſis. 


| By virtue of Wegener a new Eccleſiaſtical Court was eſta- 
bliſhed in direct oppoſition to the Act of 1640, by which the former 
Court of High Commiſſion had been aboliſhed, and which expreſsly pro- 
hibited its revival in any form. This Court, conſiſting of the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the:Biſhops'of Durham and Rocheſter (Crew and Sprat), 
the Lord Chancellor Jeffries, the Lord Treaſurer Rocheſter, and the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, was empowered to proceed diſcretionally in a 
ſummary way in all eccleſiaſtical matters, any law or ſtatute to the con- 
trary notwithſtanding. And they did not long wait for an opportunity 
of exerciſing their authority. Dr. Sharpe, rector of a pariſh in the dioceſe 
of London, and a very popular preacher of thoſe times, ventured, in direct 
oppoſition to the royal injunction expreſsly prohibiting all controverſial 
topics in the pulpit, to expoſe and confute the errors and abſurdities of 
popery ithout reſerve, in a ſermon preached by him in his own pariſh 
church; and took occafion-to ſpeak in contemptuous language of thoſe 
who were weak enough to embrace a religion ſupported by arguments ſo 
futile and frivolous. This was immediately reported at Court, and re- 


' preſented as a perſonal reflection upon the King; and the Earl of Sun- 


derland ſent an order to the Biſhop of London in the King's name, 
requiring him to ſuſpend Sharpe immediately, and then to examine judi- 
cially into the truth of the allegation againſt him. The Biſhop replied, 
that he had no power to proceed in ſuch a ſummary way; but if an 
examination were regularly brought into his court, he would inflict ſuch 
cenſure as could be warranted by eccleſinſtical law. In conſequence of 
this refuſal the Biſhop himſelf was cited before the Commiſſioners, and 


5 6 ſor contumacy and diſobedience to the King's authority: and 
Jeffries, 


- 
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Jeffries, for bis eminent ſervices recently advanced to the Chancellorſhip, 
treated this prelate with a rudeneſs and inſolenoe which inflamed the 
minds of the public ſtill more than the ſentence itſelf, Even the Princeſs 
of Orange, for preſuming to intercede with the King in behalf of the 
Biſhop, who had long ſtood high in her eſteem and favor, was ſeverely 
reprimanded for interfering in n which n concern. 


As if the King had formed a determination to inyolve himſelf every 
day in ſome new difficulty, a royal mandate was ſent to the Uniyerſity 
of Cambridge, requiring the degree of Maſter of Arts to be conferred on 
Father Francis, a Benedictine monk. The Uniyerlity, plainly perceiv- 
ing that by a compliance with this mandate a door would be opened 
for the admiſſion of Papiſts, who would ſoon become a majority of the Se- 
nate, peremptorily reſuſed to obey the King's order; and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor was ſammoned before the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners to anfwer 
this contempt ; and by: ſentence of the Court was ejected from bis 
office. The King alſo choſe this opportunity to engage in a quarrel of 
a ſtill more ſerious nature with the Univerſity of Oxford. That learned 
body had a few years before. paſſed a fotemn decree in full convocation, 
approving and confirming the doctrines of paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtance in the moſt, explicit terms. The time was now arrived to de- 


monſtrate the difference between the theory and practice of theſe abſurd- 


principles. The Preſident of Magdalen College, one of the richeſt foun- 
dations in the Univerſity, dying at this juncture, a mandate was ſent in 
ſavor of one Farmer, a Papiſt, and a man in other reſpects by the ſtatutes 
of the College ineligible to the office. The Fellows of the College made 
fubmiſſive applications to the King to recall his mandate. But the King 
not deigning to notice them, they unanimouſly choſe Dr. Hough, a man 
eminent both for virtue and ability, and who afterwards filled with dif- 
tinguiſhed reputation the fee of Worcefter, The new Preſident and Fel- 
lows, being cited before the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners for this contu- 
macy, brought, allegations againſt Farmer of ſach. a nature that the Court 
did not deem it expedient to inſiſt upon their nomination, But affirming 


that the College ought to have ſhewn more reſpect to the King's letter 
than 
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than to proceed to an ele ion in oppoſition to it, the Commiſſioners took 
upon them to declare Hough's election null, and to put the Houſe under 
ſuſpenſion. And a new mandate was iſſued in favor of Parker, an abject 
tool of the Court, and lately created Biſhop of Oxford. The College 
bumbly repreſented, © that a Preſident having been already legally 
choſen, it was not in their power to deprive him of bis office, or to ſub- 
ſtitute any other in his place that, even in caſe of a vacancy, Parker did 
not poſſeſs the fiatutable qualifications which by oath they were bound to 
obſerve; and, as their loyalty had been ever conſpicuous, they entreated 
his Majeſty to believe that their preſent oppoſition to his royal will aroſe 
ſolely from their inability to conform to it.” No impreſſion however was 
made on the haughty and inflexible diſpoſition of the King by theſe argu- 
ments; and, in a viſit which he made to the Univerſity not long aſter- 
-wards, he ſent for the Preſident and Fellows to attend him in perſon, and 
in high and menacing language commanded them without further excuſe 
or delay to chooſe Parker for their Preſident. As the College ſtill refuſed | 
to degrade themſelves by compliance, the new Preſident was at length 
ejected by open violence. The doors of his houſe, were broken open, and 


Parker by a forcible ſeizure; put into poſſeſſion. The Fellows, except- 


ing two, who were baſe enough to ſubmit, were likewiſe deprived of 
their fellowſhips, which were without any proceſs of law. beſtowed up- 
on men entirely devoted to "the- „King's will and pleaſure ; and who, on 

the ſudden death of Parker, choſe one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, | 
as their Prefident, who'wis = nominated to the vacant = os, 


8 This act of ondiſcuiſed deſpotiſi Fe the minds of all ranks and 


orders of men with anger and indignation. Fellowſhips being, by the 


- univerſal conſent of the lawyers, of the nature of frecholds, it was evi- 
dent that no man's property was ſegure, and that nothing leſs than the 
abſolute ſubverſion of the whole frame and conſtitution of government was 
to be apprehended. Popery could only be eſtabliſhed by tyranny ; and the 
Nation began now in earneſt to conſider of the means of reſiſtance. And 
the eyes of all ſeemed fixed as with one conſent on the Prince of Orange; 
from whom alone timely and en relief could be expected in this 


ſeaſon 
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ſcaſon of Afculty and ** This daring outrage, however, was quickly 


ſollowed by a tranſaction ſtill more extraordinary, and which diſplayed 


the infatuation and extravagance of the King in colors ſtill more ſtriking 
and vivid. 


A ſecond Declaration of Indulgence was publiſhed in terms not ma- 
tetthlly different from the former: and to this Declaration an order was 
ſubjoined, that it ſhould be read in all the churches throughout the 
kingdom, immediately after the celebration of divine ſervice. This man- 
date being juſtly regarded by the Clergy as a direct and flagrant inſult 
upon their order, by virtually making them the inſtruments of the ruin 
of that Church of which they were ordained the Miniſters ; they almoſt 
unanimouſly reſolved, notwithſtanding their rooted prejudices in favor 
of royalty, to refuſe obedience to this injunction. Sancroft, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, a man of high monarchical principles but of inflexible in- 
tegrity, after conſulting ſuch. of his brethren as he could convene on this 
emergency, agreed with them to preſent a petition to the King againſt the 
Declaration of Indulgence; ſtating in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms their 
reaſons why they could not, as they expreſſed themſelves, in prudence, 
honor, or conſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties to it, as a diſtribu- 
tion of it all over the nation, and the ſolemn publication of it, once and 
again, even in God's houſe and in the time of divine ſervice, muſt 
amount to in common and reaſonable conſtruction.” 'The King received 
this petition with vehement marks of indignation. He told them © he was 
their King, and would be obeyed, and that they ſhowed feel what it was 
to E . his authority.“ | 


After the delay of a fortnight, during which interval the moſt mo- 
derate even of the Catholics attempted in vain to ſoften and abate the 
anger of the King; the Biſhops, who were ſeven in number, were cited 
to appear before the Privy Council. The petition being produced, they 
were aſked whether they would acknowledge-it as their petition. To 
this, after ſome heſitation, they anſwered in the affirmative ; upon which 
a warrant was made for their commitment to the Tower, and the Crown 
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Lawyers received orders to proſecute them as the authors of a ſeditious 
and ſcandalous libel. The paſſions of the people were now completely 
rouſed; and when the day fixed for the trial of theſe venerable con- 
feſſors arrived, the reſult of it was expected with inexpreſſible ardor and 
anxiety. According to the poſitions maintained by the generality of 
lawyers, a verdict ought to have been found againſt the Biſhops without 
heſitation. For it is affirmed, that the law of England allows Jurorsto 
be judges only of the fact, and leaves all queſtions of law to be deter- 
mined by the Courts of Law. The fact in this caſe was indubitable; 
the Biſhops had expreſsly avowed themſelves the authors of the peti- 
tion: and if the queſtion of law, whether it were ſeditious or Hbellous 
in its tendency, were referred to the Court, it may eaſily be conjec- 
tured in what manner it would have been decided. Happily, to the ſo- 
phiſtry and ſubtilty of legal refinement common ſenſe may be ever 
ſucceſsfully oppoſed ; and common ſenſe teaches us that, when the 
queſtion of Jaw 1s ſo involved and blended with the matter of fact, that 
the fact itſelf, as containing a criminal allegation, can only be aſcertained 
by deciding upon the point of law, then it is not merely the privilege 
but the duty of a Jury, according to the beſt lights which they are able 
to attain, to include both in one general verdict ; otherwiſe Juries in fach 
caſes become wholly ſuperfluous, inſignificant and: contemptible. © The 
traitorous or evil intent,” ſays Sir Matthew Hale in his Pleas of the 
Crown, © is the very giſt of an indictment, and muſt be anſwered by 
the plea of not guilty : and the Jury are bound to take notice of the 
defenſive matter adduced to diſprove the allegation, and to give their 
verdict accordingly.— It would be,” adds this great magiſtrate, © a moſt 
unhappy caſe even for the Judge himſelf, if the defendant's or priſoner's 
fate depended upon his directions. Unhappy alſo for the priſoner x for, 
if the Judge's opinion muſt rule, the trial by Jury would be uſeleſs.” 


After a trial of near eleven hours, fucceeded by a conſultation of the 
Jury which laſted the whole night, the Biſhops were pronounced © Not 
guilty;” to the infinite joy and ſatisſaction of the ſurrounding multitudes, 


who filled the air with ſhouts and acclamations. And this victory over 
a monarch 
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a monarch who had now incurred the general deteſtation of bis ſubjects, 
was celebrated by illuminations and public rejoicings throughout every 
part of the kingdom. The King, who was at this period with the army, 
encamped as uſual for ſeveral ſummers - paſt on Hounſlow Heath, was 


ſuddenly alarmed with the appearance of à general tumult amongſi the 


ſoldiers, accompanied with wild and extravagant demonſtrations of joy. 
Upon enquiring the cauſe, of the Earl of Feverſham, he was told, © that 
it was nothing but the rejoicings of the ſoldiers for the acquittal of the 
Biſhops.” —* Do you call that nothing?“ ſaid the King. © But ſo much 


the worſe for them.” | Subſequent circumſtances, however, happily - did 


not allow him to execute the deſigns, whatever they might be, Ea his 
malignant revenge at the moment ſuggeſted. 


be policy of James in thus colleQing his forces together in one 

body, was much queſtioned by the moſt ſagacious of his own adherents. 
By enjoying the perpetual means of ſocial intercourſe, they encouraged 
and animated each. other to reſiſt the farther progreſs of deſpotiſm, and 
not to ſuffer themſelyes to be made the vile and paſſive inſtruments of 
enſlaving their fellow. ſubjects and of extirpating the Proteſtant religion. 
The fpirit by which the army was actuated, appeared on a variety of oc- 
cafions; but the King was as a man walking on the odge of a precipice, 
obſtinately and wilfully averting his eyes from the view of the danger. 
Having determined to recruit and augment his army from Ireland, the 
attempt was firſt made on the Duke of Berwick's regiment. The Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and five of the Captains ſtrongly remonſtrating againſt 
the admiſſion of Iriſh: Papiſts. into the army, the order was renewed in 
terms the moſt peremptory, and the Duke of Berwick ſent in perſon to 
ſee it en forced; upon which the officers deſired leave to lay down their 
commiſſions, |. The King, tranſported with paſſion, commanded them to 
be tried by a court-martial for mutiny : and they were broken with diſ- 
grace, and declared incapable of future ſervice. With the evident deſign 
of procuring a parliamentary repeal of the penal ſtatutes by intimida- 
tion, if not by open force, the King condeſcended to communicate to 
ibs army his ſentiments reſpecting this important object, and required 
he G 2 them 


0 


and 
—— * 
the King. 


to lay down their arms provided they did not think proper to enter 


Earl of Caſtles 
maine's Em- 
bafly to Rome, 


4.  mTronvertoON; 


- ther to Tatidfy him as to their willingneſs to concur with him in the 


meaſures which he ſhould adopt for that purpoſe, The firſt battalion 
upon whom this ſingular experiment” was made, on being commanded 


into his Majeſty's views on this p6int, without heſitation grounded their 
arms accordingly. The King declined any farther trial, and fullenly 
told them, that for the future he would 'not do them the honor ta 
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Vadiſinahed, however, by all the Jalextione&f the _— alem and 
indignation, which became every day more and more apparent, he re- 
ſolved to ſend the Earl of Caſtlemaine to Rome, in the character of 


Ambaſſador Extraordinary, ſor the expreſs purpoſe of declaring in the 


moſt public and ſolemn manner the 'obedience and ſubmiſſion of the 


Crown of England to the Pope, and of reconciling the Britiſh realms to 
the Holy and Apoſtolic See. Inſtead of meeting with a reception cor- 
reſponding to the dignity and importance of his embaſſy, this nobleman 
was treated with-a coldneſs and indifference approaching to contempt. 
The Court of Rome (which at this period as well as at moſt other times 
male their religion entirely ſubſervient to their politics), fully ap- 
priſed of the egregious indiſcretion of James, were careful not to give 
unneceſſary umbrage to the Engliſh nation, the perpetual rival of 
France, merely to gritify the ſenſeleſs bigotry of a monarch whoſe 


crown ſeemed already wee en bis head. 


*Phe Ear had it expreſity is cherge den the King; to ſolicit a Cat 
dinal's hat for Father Petre, a Jeſuit, who had acquired a wonder- 
ful aſcendant at the Engliſh Court, and who was generally con- 
fidered as the ſecret' but principal adviſer of the late deſperate mea- 
fures. But the Pope replied, chat he had made it a rule never to raiſe 
any of that order to the purple. The Ambaſſador alſo urged the Mi- 
niſters of the Pope to make ſatisfaction to the King of France, with whom 
his Holineſs had been long at variance; and gave intimations of a 


project fecretly entertained by the Rog of England, in concert with 
6 the 
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the King of France, for. the utter extirpation of hereſy, Perceiving 
his remonſtrances neglected, he demanded an audience of his Holineſs, in 
which he expreſſed his grief and aſtoniſhment that ſo little regard was 
paid to the repreſentations of theſe two great Monarchs. He even pre- 
ſumed to throw out ſome perſonal reflections on the Holy Pontiff him 
ſelf, as apparently negligent of ſpiritual concerns, and engroſſed wholly 
in temporal purſuits, which, he ſaid, had given juſt cauſe of ſcandal to 
all Chriſtendom. And he concluded with a declaration, that, fince the 
remonſtrances and repreſentations made in his maſter's name were ſo 
little attended to, he ſhould haſten his departure to England. The 
Pope replied laconically, that he might do juſt as he thought proper.“ 
But on quitting his preſence, he cauſed it to be ſignified to him “ that it 
was the laſt private audience with which he would be indulged—that his 
Holineſs highly reſented the diſreſpe& he had been treated with, which 
was ſuch as he had never before experienced from any other perſon on 
any occaſion.” The Ambaſſador ſoon afterwards giving formal notice 
of his reſolution to return, and requeſting to know if his Holineſs 
had any thing to give him in charge, it is ſaid the Pope ſent him 
word, “ that he had nothing to trouble him with but his advice to 
travel in the cool of the morning, as the heat of an Italian ſun might 
be prejudicial to his conſtitution,” And thus ended this expenſive, 
fruitleſs, and ridiculous embaſſy. * err ae 


The Prince and Princeſs of Orange had hitherto with great prudence 
abſtained ſrom taking any active part in the affairs of England, in order 
to avoid giving any juſt ground of offence to the King. But they 
were now conſtrained by direct and repeated applications of the King 
himſelf, who earneſtly wiſhed to procure their conſent to the parliamen- 

tary abolition of the Teſt and Penal Laws, to make an explicit declaration 
of their ſentiments reſpecting thoſe topies. And Penſionary Fagel, by 
command of their Highneſſes, returned a written anſwer to Stuart the 
confidential agent of bis Majeſty, © that it was the unalterable opinion of 
their Hightietks, that no man ſhould be expoſed to, any ſpecies of per- 
nad ſecution 


Prudent con- 


duct of the 
Prince and 
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Orange 


of 
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ſecution merely on account of his adopting a faith different from that 
of the State. They freely conſented therefore to the repeal of the 
Penal Statutes ; but, as to the Teſt Laws, they regarded them as by no 
means of a penal nature, but as juſt and neceſſary precautions for the 
ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed religion, which would obviouſly. be expoſed to 
the moſt imminent 2 ſhould theſe bulwarks of the National Church 


be removed *. 


The King was highly incenſed at this refuſal, and declared that he 
would not accept of the repeal of the Penal Laws, unaccompanied by that 
of the Teſt. He ſaid, he was the head of the family ; and that the 
Prince ought to conſorm to his will, inſtead of which he had conſtantly 
oppoſed him. The King alſo affected great diſpleaſure againſt the States of 
Holland; and appeared eager to ſeek occaſions of quarrel. . On the other 
hand, the Prince, finding that he had wholly loſt the fayor of the King, 
and perceiving that the period was at length arrived when he might exert 
himſelf with dignity, propriety and effect, ſcrupled not to diſpateh Dyk- 
yell, a man of capacity and addreſs, into England for the purpoſe of eſ- 
tabliſhing a correſpondence with the Jeaders of all the different parties— 
aſſuring them of the Prince's earneſt deſire to preſerve the Conſtitution 
inviolate both i in Church and State, and to concur with them in any 
meaſure which they deemed conducive to the public intereſt or ſafety, x: 


* On the authority of this declaration, Biſhop Sherlock has affirmed in unqualified 
terms, contrary to known and eſtabliſhed facts, that King William was adverſe to the re- 
peal of the Teſt Laws. In reply to the arguments and ſolicitations of James, the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange very properly diſtinguiſh between the principle of the Penal Laws 
and that of the Teſt Laws. The object of the firſt is the forcible ſuppreſſion of non-con- 
formity as a ſpecies of criminal diſobedience ; of the ſecond, a juſt and neceſſary regard to 
ſelf-preſervation againſt the attacks of a dangerous adverſary. While the danger exiſted, to 
have conſented to the repeal of the latter would have been making themſelves acceſſary to 
the national ruin. But when the Revolution had taken place, and the ſafety of the Nation 
was ſecured, the civil and political diſabilities created by the Teſt, not being warranted by a 
real and urgent political neceſſity, were converted into acts of oppreſſion and perſecution ; 
and that great Monarch diſplayed his juſtice, wiſdom and generolity i in the _ made by 


_ to obtain their repeal. 
About 
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About this period happened an event, which greatly tended to acce- 
lerate the progreſs and facilitate the ſucceſs of theſe ſecret negotiations. 
This was no other than the birth of a Prince of Wales, June 10, 1688. 
Such had been the unparalleled infatuation diſplayed by the King 
throughout the whole courſe of his reign,” that it cannot be thought 
ſtrange he ſhould by the generality of his ſubjects be deemed capable of 
the crime of impoſing upon the Nation a ſuppoſititious child, in order to 
enſure the accompliſhment of thoſe projects, which he now began to 
deſpair of being able to effect within the compaſs of his own life. It 
tended ſtrongly to corroborate this ſuſpicion, that the Queen had been 
for ſeveral years in an ill ſtate of health, and was now ſuppoſed incapable 
of bearing children. During the months of pregnancy, and at the birth, 
ſufficient care was not taken to obviate the jealous ſurmiſes which were 
known to be entertained ; but which the pride of the King and Queen 
prompted them to treat with diſdain. After the reports, at firſt whiſpered 
abroad, were more loudly and generally circulated, and acquired great 
and increaſing credit, attempts were in vain made to aſcertain with 
legal preciſion the reality of the birth ; though there is certainly no juſt 
or reaſonable ground to ſtain the memory of this Prince, however odious 
or contemptible, by imputing to him a deſign fo flagrantly criminal. 
The Prince of Orange, who perceived in conſequence of this event the 
proſpect with which he had been ſo long flattered, of ſucceeding to the 
Britiſh Crown after the demiſe of the King, ſuddenly and unexpectedly 
vaniſh, was no. longer inclined to keep any meaſures with, the Engliſh 
Court. And he was now incited no leſs by ambitious than patriotic motives 
to diveſt the King of that authority which he had fo grofsly abuſed; and 
a great ſhare of which muſt, in caſe of a revolution in the Government, 
naturally deyolve upon him. The Engliſh Nation, on the other hand, af- 
ter the birth of an heir-apparent, ſaw no poſſible refuge or reſource from 
the deſpotiſm with which it was threatened, but in the courage, ability 
and virtue of the Prince of Orange, who was at the ſame time beſt qua- 
lified and beſt entitled to take the lead in the plan of reſiſtance now 
determined upon. Inyitations to the Prince for this purpoſe from a great 
number of perſons of the firſt rank and conſequence in the kingdom 
were 
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were carried over by Zuyleſtein, on his return to Holland from an 
embaſly of compliment which the Prince, to preſerve the faint appearance 
of amity, had ſent to the King on the birth of his ſon, 


It is remarkable, that even Sunderland himſelf, from whoſe ſagacity 
and penetration theſe intrigues could not be concealed, far from diſplay- 
ing that firmneſs and deciſion which were neceſſary to extinguiſh or coun- 
teract them, entered into a ſecret correſpondence with the Prince, and 
encouraged him to undertake this enterpriſe. Fully ſenſible of the dan- 
gerous predicament in which he ſtood, and filled with doubts and fears 
reſpecting the iſſue of the approaching conflict, this Miniſter exerted all 
the arts of his inſidious policy to provide for his perſonal ſafety, whether it 
terminated in favor of the Prince or of the King. Whilſt he correſponded 
with the Prince therefore, and directed the Royal Councils in the manner 
moſt likely to facilitate the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe ; in order effectually 
to deceive the King, and to ingratiate himfelf ſtill farther into his favor 
and confidence, he took this opportunity of declaring himſelf a convert 


to the Roman Catholic religion: an artifice ſufficiently groſs, conſider- 
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ing the preſent poſture of affairs, had not the King's weakneſs n ſill 
more open and palpable. 


The ſiate of Rattpe at this period was peculiarly favorable to the en- 


terpriſe now in contemplation. A warm diſpute actually ſubſiſting be- 


tween the Courts of Vienna and Verſailles reſpecting the ſucceſſion to the 
Biſhopric of Liege, afforded the States of Holland, who were nearly in- 
tereſted in the event, an opportunity of augmenting their forces. by ſea 
and land, without giving immediate cauſe of ſuſpicion or umbrage. Af- 
ter their naval and military preparations, however, had continued ſome 
weeks without intermiſſion, D'Avaux, the French Ambaſſador at the Hague, 
adviſed his Court, that he had good ground to believe not Liege but 
England to be the principal object in view. Louis immediately tranſ- 
mitted this intelligence to James : but the King of England treated it 
as a wild and incredible ſurmiſe; and repeatedly faid, © that whatever 


the defigns of the Dutch 3 be, he was ſure they were not in- 


tended 
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tended againſt bim. The King of France, perceiving with aſtoniſhment 
the tranquillity of the King of England in this moment of danger, ordered 
his Ambaſſador at the Hague to repreſent to the States, that, in conſe- 
quence of the ſtrict alliance and friendfftip fubſiſting between the two mo- 
narchs, his maſter would corifider any boftile attempt againſt England 
as a declaration of war agioft himſelf; When this was reported to Jam 4 
he appeared much diſpleaſed; and affirmed, “that the amity fu 
between himſelf and Louis ar” nothing different from that which uſually 

| fubfified amongſt Princes; and that, if he was attacked, be knew how 

to deſend himſelf without foci ting the aid and protection of France.” 
By the advice of Sunderland, he had before refuſed to accept a bbdy of 
auxiliary forces which Luis was deſirous to ſend to his affiſtance; and 

rejected the — of the Earl of Melſort to ſeize the perſons of the 
moſt powerful and dangerous of the mal. contents. And in this Rate of 
unſuſpecting ſecurity he remained till the end of September, when he re- 

ceived a letter from the Marquis of Albeville, bis Ambaffador at the 
Hague, informing him that Penſionary Fagel had at length acknowledged 
that the invaſion of England was the ſole end of theſe mighty prepara⸗ 


tions. Struck with conſternation, the letter dropped from his haud; and, 1 


as if awakened from a dream, he perceived at once all the horrors of his 
ſituation. In this deſperate emergency, he had recourſe to the Earl of 
Sunderland, on whoſe capacity and fidelity he chiefly relied: And this 
| nobleman counſelſed/ him without delay to reſcind thoſe illegal and an- 
popular meaftres which had excited the preſent alarming ſpirit of diſat- 
ſection and revolt. He now therefore cagerly offered to enter into a 
Treaty of Alliance with the States for their common ſecurity : he replaced 
the Magittrates who had been arbitrarily removed from their offices: he 
reſtored the Charters which had beet *annulted: he aboliſhed the Court 
of Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion : he took off the Biftop 6f London's ſuſ. 
penſion: he re-inftated the expelled Preſident and Fellows of Magda- 
len College'; and be > ordered writs 1 a bp bare as ou be ag 2 
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the Prince of Orangeꝰs failing from the Texel, November the iſt, 1688, 
with a fleet of 500 tranſports, having a large body of land forces on board, 
under the convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of war. A ſuperior Eng- 
liſh fleet, which lay at anchor at the Nore, were prevented putting to ſea 
by a violent eaſterly gale of wind, which carried the Dutch fleet into Tor- 
bay on the 4th of November. And on the day following the Prince of 
Orange landed bis troops without the loſs of a man, Advancing forwards 
to Exeter, he was ſoon joined by great numbers of the nobility and gen- 
try of the weſtern counties; and on the firft intelligence of the Prince's 
arrival, every part of the kingdom was in commotion. Aſſociations were 
daily forming in his favor. The northern counties openly declared for 
him ; and refiſiance ſeemed to be no where thought of. The King came 
down to Saliſbury, where his army lay encamped : but finding that no 

dependance could be placed on its fidelity, and that it was rapidly di- 
miniſhing by deſertion, he retreated to Andover ; from which place Prince 
George of Denmark, who bad hitherto attended the King's perſon, re- 
paired to the head-quarters of the Princeof Orange. And on the King's 
arrival in London, he bad the inexpreſſible mortification to learn that his 
daughter, the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, had withdrawn from Court in 


order to put herſelf under the protection of the inſurgents. 


Not Ronin whither. to flee for ſafety, and overwhelmed with dejec- 
tion and diſmay, the King convened a Council of all the Peers and Pre- 
lates who were in London ; and by their advice he delegated the Lords 
Halifax, Nottingham and Godolphin, as Commiſſioners to treat with the 
Prince of Orange. The demands of his Highneſs were briefly—that a 
Parliament might be immediately ſummoned that thoſe who were not 
qualified according to law, ſhould be removed from their offices—that the 
Tower of London ſhould be configned to the care of the citizens—that 
the fortreſſes of the kingdom ſhould be put into the hands of Proteſtants— 
that proviſion ſhould be made for the payment of the Prince's army—that 
during the ſitting of Parliament the armies on both fides ſhould remain at 


| an equaldiſtance from the metropolis—finally, that the Prince ſhould 


have free acceſs to the Parliament, and be attended by the ſame number 
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of guards as the King. Theſe-terms, though ſomewhat imperious, were 
fully juſtified by the circumſtances of the caſe, and were I King 
m ——— more favorable than he — | 


Totighted however by his owe pr ben ul, and the inceflant . 
tunities of the Queen, who was terrified at the idea of a Parliamentary 
Impeachment, from which ſhe was told that the Queens of Englund were 
not exempted, James embraced” the abſurd and deſperate reſolution of 
retiring from the kingdom ; flattering himſelf that the confufion which he 
fancied muſt inevitably enſue would operate to his advantage, and that 
he ſhould foon be ſolicited to reſume the Government. On the 16th of 
December at three in the morning he left the palace of Whitehall, with 
Sir Edward Hales, in the diſguiſe of a ſervant ; and proceeded as far as Fe- 
verſham, where he was accidentally diſcovered. Upon the intelligence 
being carried to London, the Privy Council met, and ordered the King's 
guards and coaches to be ſent to Feverſham, in order to re-convey him to 
London ; and on his arrival in the metropolis EG received with vari- 
ous demonſtrations of joy. | 


The Prince of Orange, who had heard of the King's departure with 
great pleaſure, and who had, at the expreſs defire of the Nobles and 
Privy Council, aſſumed the executive powers of Government during his 
abſence, was extremely chagrined at his unexpected return ; and a con- 
ſultation was immediately held, in order to determine in what manner to 
diſpoſe of the King's perſon, Some with equal reſolution and judgment 
propoſed to commit the King to fafe cuſtody, at leaſt till a Parliament 
ſhould be called, and the ſettlement of the Nation finally concluded upon. 
Others were of opinion, that this bold and harſh meaſure would have a ten- 
deney to excite the public compaſſion, and to turn the tide of popularity 
in his favor. The Prince declared himſelf averſe to compulſion, though 
diſpoſed to act with firmneſs and vigor. And it was at length agreed, 
that the authority actually exerciſed by his Highneſs from the period of 
the King's departure ought not to be relinquiſhed : and that the King's 
; H 2 _ defertion 
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deſertion of the Nation made it improper to carry on any farther corre- 
ſpondence or negotiation with him. The Earl of Feverſham, who was 
ſent by the King to Windſor with a meſſage to the Prince, was put un · 
der arreſt ; and the Lords Halifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere were 
deputed by the Prince with a meſſage to the King, deſiring or rather 
commanding him to leave the palace of Whitehall the next morning, and 
repair to Ham, or ſome other ſeat in the environs of the metropolis. The 
King enquired if he might not be permitted to retire to Rocheſter. This 
was eaſily acceded to; and it was perceived with much ſatisfaction, that 
the King had another eſcape in contemplation. The enſuing day he was 
accordingly conducted to Rocheſter, under the eſcort of a military guard. 
Here he lingered for ſome days, in the faint hope of receiving a ſecond 
invitation to return to the capital. The Earl of Middleton, who accom- 
panied him, urged his ſlay, though in the remoteſt part of the kingdom. 
« Your Majeſty,” ſaid he, © may throw things into confuſion by your 
departure, but it will be but the anarchy of a month. A new govern- 
ment will be ſoon ſettled, and you and your family are ruined.” The 
King's reſolution, however, was fixed; and on the laſt day of December. 
he embarked on board a frigate for France, where the Queen and the 
infant Prince of Wales were already arrived. And though the King of 
France had no reaſon to be highly pleaſed with bis conduct, he had the 
generoſity to give him a very cordial and friendly reception. 


The very ſame day on which the King Teft London, the Prince of 
Orange took poſſeſſion of St. James's. After receiving the numerous 
congratulations preſented to him from all quarters, he ſummoned an aſſem- 
bly conſiſting of all the nobles, prelates, and gentlemen who had ſat in any 
Parliament during the reign of King Charles II.; and by their advice he 
iſſued circular letters to all tbe counties and boroughs throughout the 
kingdom, to elect a Convention of the Eſtates of the Realm in the ſorm of 
a Parliament; which accordingly met on the 22d of January 1689, and, 
after a long and intereſting debate, declared the throne of England 
VACANT ; and by a deciſive majority of voices conferred the Crown, now 
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at the diſpoſal of the Nation, upon the Prince of Orange, as the juſt 
reward of that patriotiſm and valor by which he had fo ——_ reſcued 
them from ſlavery and ruin. 


Such was the expedition and ſuch the facility with which a revolution 
was accompliſhed, which in its conſequences muſt be acknowledged 
one of the moſt intereſting and important in the annals of Hiſtory. From 
this period, a government was eſtabliſhed, which had for its baſis—what 
no other government had ever before. expreſsly afſumed—the natural 
and unalienable rights of mankind. From this period the grand queſ- 
tion, whether government ought to be exercifed for the advantage of the 
governors or the governed, was finally decided. Government was by 
the higheſt authority allowed, and even virtually aſſerted, to be 4 truſt. 
And the inference could not with any degree of plauſibility be diſputed, 
that the men in whom this truſt is veſted, by whatever names or titles they 
may be diſtinguiſhed, ARE ULTIMATELY RESPONSIBLE TO THE couuu- 
xirr FOR THE PROPER EXERCISE or IT, 0 | 


ON 


ON THE CHARACTER 
OF THE 


EARL OF SHAFTES BURY 


. 
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No character has labored under greater obloquy than that of the Earl of Shafteſbury : 
yet he appears from the general tenor of his conduct to have deſerved highly of his coun- 
try; and thoſe parts of it which are at all queſtionable have been moſt groſsly and invi- 
diouſly aggravated. It is the province of Hiſtory to correct theſe errors, and to diſtribute 
with impartial juſtice the awards of praiſe or cenſure. Unfortunately for the memory of 
Lord Shafteſbury, the moſt eloquent hiſtorian of the age, Mr. Hume, has in relation to him 
imbibed all the prejudices of preceding writers, in all their virulence and all their abſurdity. 
His ideas of this celebrated nobleman are indeed evidently and almoſt wholly taken from 
Biſhop Burnet, low as the authority of that prelate ſtands with him upon moſt other occa- 
fions. But what Mr. Hume remarks of the Duke of Albemarle is at leaſt as true of Lord 
Shafteſbury, © that Biſhop Burnet, agreeably to his own factious ſpirit, treats this nobleman 
with great malignity.” Mr. Hume has even copied the ridiculous notion of the Biſhop, that 
Lord Shafteſbury was addicted to judicial aſtrology. Lord Shafteſbury is known to have en- 
tertained a diſlike and contempt of Burnet, and, poſſeſſing a ſtrong turn for humor, in order to 
avoid ſerious diſquiſition, he might poſſibly divert himſelf at times with the Biſhop's curioſity 
and credulity, At the period of the Reſtoration, few perſons ſtood higher in the eſteem of the 
Nation at large than Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper; and though decidedly of opinion, in op- 
poſition to General Monk, that conditions ought to have been propoſed for the ſecurity of 
public liberty, the King, nothing offended at his warmth of patriotiſm, even before his coro- 
nation created him a Peer by the title of Lord Aſhley. And in the preamble to his patent, 
the Reſtoration is expreſsly ſaid © to be chiefly owing to him; and that after many endeavors 
to free the Nation from the evils in which it was involved, he at length by his wiſdom and 
councils, in concert with General Monk, delivered it from the ſervitude under which it had ſo 
long groaned,” _ He was alſo made Governor of the Iſle of Wight, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Lord Lieutenant of the County of Dorſet : and he had, in conjunction with 
three other perſons his intimate friends, a grant of the great eſtate of the Wallop family, 
which they afterwards nobly reconveyed to the original proprietors—the deeds of truſt and 
conveyance being {till extant, 


* Vide p. 12. 
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Notwichflandiog the appointment of Lord Clarendon as Firſt Miniſter, it is perfectly well 
aſcertained, though too ſuperficially paſſed over by Mr. Hume, that the Council were greatly 
divided ia political opinion; and that the harſh, bigoted, and arbitrary meaſures of that noble - 
man were invariably oppoſed by the Lords Aſhley, Robarts, Mancheſter, Holles, Anneſley, 
Secretary Morrice, &c. and even at times by the Lord Treaſurer Southampton himſelf, the 
noble friend of Clarendon, and who was alſo, to the chagria of the Chancellor, not leſs inti- 
mately connected with Lord Aſhley. The Earl of Clarendon was ſupported by the Duke 
of York and the whole French intereſt, which on the other hand the Chancellor eſpouſed 
with ſtrong and dangerous predilection; as the negotiations of the Count d' Eſtrades evince 
beyond all controverſy. On the diſgrace of this Miniſter A. D. 1667, a new ſyſtem was 
adopted; the French and High Church influence ſeemed at an end ; the Triple Alliance 
was concluded ; mild and equitable meaſures were recommended from the Throne to the Par- 
liament ; they were exhorted by the King, “ ſeriouſly to think of ſome courſe to beget a bet- 
ter union and compoſure among his Proteſtant ſubjects in matters of religion, whereby they 
might not only be induced to ſubmit quietly to his government, but alſo cheerfully give their 
aſſiſtance to the ſupport of it.” And the horrible tyranny practiſed, under the ſanction of 

Clarendon, in Scotland, was checked by a royal letter addreſſed by the King to the Scottiſh 
Council, importing * that another way of proceeding was neceſſary for his ſervice.” This 
ſyſtem continued for near three years, to the great advantage of the Nation, and the propor- 
tionate indignation of the Duke of York and of the whole French and Popiſh faction; through 
whoſe fatal influence the King, ever wavering between the two parties, was at length induced 
to adopt new counſels and new meaſures. Agreeably, however, to his refined and cautious 
policy, he ſtill retained and treated with great demonfirations of regard divers of the mode- 
rate and popular leaders, amongſt whom by far the moſt diſtinguiſhed was Lord Aſhley, 
who was well known by the Duke of York to be inveterate in his averſion, and inflexible in 
his oppoſition, to him and his deſigns. Nor is it any juſt ſubject of reproach to Lord Aſhley, 
when ſuch men as Holles, Anneſley and Robarts remained in office, that he did not imme- 
diately quit his connections with the Court. Undoubtedly he flattered himſelf that, by a 
partial and external compliance with the meaſures of the Sovereign, he and his friends might 
eventually recover their aſcendency. With this view he accepted, with the title of Shafteſ- 
bury, of the cuſtody of the Great Seal ; not ſurely with a deſign of promoting, but of coun- 
teracting, the projects of the CABAL. He was entering, as he well knew, into a ſcene, not 
of political barmony, but of diſcord and confufion, Writing ſeveral months before to his 
friend Sir William Morrice, late Secretary of State, who had retired from public life, he ſays, 
The Lapland knots are untied, and we are in horrid ſtorms.” It is true that Buckingham 
and Lauderdale, who hed originally profeſſed themſelves inimical to the - meaſures of the 
Court, now yielded a paſſive and abje& ſubmiſſion to it. But this was ſo far from being 
true, or even ſuſpected, of the Earl of Shafteſbury, that he embraced a very early opport 
after his appointment as Chancellor, by an incident trivial indeed in itſelf but decifive in its 
effect, to demonſtrate that he was irreconcileably at variance with the York and Popiſh fac- 


tion. The Duke of York had been for ſeveral years accuſtomed to place himſelf, in the Houſe | 
of 
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of Peers, on the right hand of the throne, upon the ſeat appropriated to the Prince of Wales. 
But on the opening of the ſeſſion in the ſpring of 1673, Lord Shafteſbury, as Chancellor, re- 
faſed to proceed to buſineſs till his Royal Highneſs had removed himſelf to his proper place 
on the left hand of the throne, This threw the Duke into a vehement paſſion, an infirmity 
to which he was extremely ſubje& ; and he refuſed compliance in the moſt provoking lan- 
guage, uſing, without regard to dignity or decorum, the opprobrious terms villain and raſcal. 
To which Lord Shafteſbury, with that command of temper and readineſs of retort for which 
he was celebrated, calmly replied, „I am obliged to your Highneſs for not alſo ſtyling me 
Papiſt and coward.” In concluſion the Duke was compelled to ſubmit, to his unſp eakable 
chagrin and mortification. | 


When the Parliament had declared their diſapprobation of the new ſyſtem, upon which 
Lord Shafteſbury doubtleſs depended for a change of meaſures, without effe& ; this noble- 
man thought it neceſſary to expreſs publicly his concurrence with the ſenſe of Parliament, 
particularly in relation to the Declaration of Indulgence. In the fame memorable debate, 
Lord Clifford defended the Court meaſures with the moſt intemperate vehemence. At the 
termination of it, the Duke of York is ſaid to have whiſpered to the King, Whit a rogue 
have you of a Lord Chancellor !”” to which the King replied, © What a fool have you of a 
Lord Treaſurer!” But the King, if ſurpriſed, was not enraged at the conduct of Shafteſ- 
bury. On the contrary, anxious to preſerve that fort of balance in his Councils on which 
he ſecretly relied for refuge and ſafety, and placing the higheſt confidence in the talents of 
this nobleman, he immediately gave indications of a change of ſyſtem, by cancelling the De- 
claration, and giving his aſſent to the Teſt Act, which Lord Shafteſbury ſupported in the 
Houſe of Lords, in oppoſition to Clifford, with ſuch energy of argument and ſplendor of 
eloquence, that Andrew Marvel, ſo famous for his own political integrity, obſerves, © Upon 
this occaſion it was that the Earl of Shafteſbury, though then Lord Chancellor of England, 
yet eng: ged ſo far in defence of that Act and of the Proteſtant religion, that in due time it 
coſt him his place, and was the firſt moving cauſe of all thoſe miſadventures and obloquy 
which be ſince lies under.” In his excellent ſpeech to the new Lord Treaſurer Danby, 
June 1693, on his taking the oaths before him in the Court of Chancery, he remarks, no 
doubt with a ſtrong feeling of the difficulties of his own ſituation, © that the addreſs and 
means to attain great things are oftentimes very different from thoſe that are neceſſary to 
maintain and eſtabliſh a ſure and long poſſeſſion of them.“ Lord Shafteſbury continued to 
be much conſulted and careſſed by the King during the whole interval which elapſed between 
the receſs of Parliament on the 2gth March, and its next meeting, late in October. But 
though the King was prevailed upon to re aſſemble the Parliament at this juncture, adverſe 
counſels again predominated in his ever fluctuating mind; and Lord Shafteſbury was aſ- 
red that he meant to diſſolve the Parliament, to renew his connections with France; 
to continue the Dutch war, and to permit the marriage of the Duke of York with the 
Princeſs of Modena, That nobleman then took his final reſolution ; and by the language 
which he uſed at the commencement of the ſeſſion he ſhewed how little he was diſpoſed to 
keep 
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keep any meaſures with the Court. After finiſhing the ſpeech which he delivered ex fie 
and by command, he expreſſed, contrary to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and to the indignation of 
the Popiſh Junto, © his own hearty wiſhes and prayers that this ſeſſion might equal, might 
exceed the honor of the laſt—that it might perfect what the laſt begun, for the ſafety of the 
King and Kingdom—that it might be for ever famous for having eſtabliſhed upon a durable 
foundation our religion, laws, and properties.“ Shortly after he told the King, © that, 
though he was deeply ſenſible of the perſonal obligations he owed him, he was no longer 
able to ſerve him—that, had his advice prevailed, he would have engaged his life and fortune 
to have made him the moſt beloved and powerful prince in Chriſtendom ; and that, ſeeing 
him in the hands of a party ſo contrary to the intereſts he had been always contending for, 
he was ſatisfied the King's next ſtep muſt be to ſend for the Great Seal.“ The King ſeemed 
much affected, and promiſed never to forfake him or the Proteſtant intereſt ; but would not 
be. diſſuaded from his purpoſe of diſſolving, or at leaft proroguing, the Parliament after a 
ſeſſion of a few days. Lord Shafteſbury predicted the dangerous conſequences of this ſtep, 
and the irreparable breach it muſt create between the King and the Nation. But Charles 
was immoveable ; and inſtigated by the Duke of York and the Popiſh faction, he ſent, as 
Shafteſbury was prepared to expect, Secretary Coventry to demand the Seal November gth 
1673. © The ſame day,” as we are informed by Dr. Kennet, “ he was viſited by Prince 
Rupert and moſt of the Peers and perſons of quality about the town, who acknowledged 
that the Nation had been obliged to him for the juſt diſcharge of the truſt that had been 
repoſed in him, and returned him their thanks.” 


But juſtice to the memory of Lord Shafteſbury requires, that the confuſed and invidieus 
ſtatements of Mr. Hume ſhould be more cloſely inveſtigated, in order to manifeſt the utter 
incompetency of that celebrated hiſtorian to paſs a judgment upon this nobleman's character 
and conduct. Mr, Hume affirms, after Burnet indeed, that Sir Orlando Bridgeman was re- 
moved from his office for refuſing to affix the Great Seal to the Declaration of Indulgence, 
and intimates that Shafteſbury was made Chancellor for that very purpoſe ; whereas Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman continued in poſſeſſion of the Great Seal eight months after the Decla- 
ration was ſigned, ſealed, and publiſhed, i. e. from the 15th of March to the 17th November 
1672, and was then, as ſtated in the Official Notice, © permitted to refign on account of 
his great age and infirmities.” | - 


Mr. Hume afferts, after Burnet, that Lord Shafteſbury ſuggeſted to Clifford the infamous 
advice of ſhutting up the Exchequer ; although theſe ſtateſmen were at this very time inve- 
terate political adverſaries. And there is extant a paper of objections, admirably penned. 
left by Lord Shafteſbury with the King, againſt that violent and iniquitous meaſure z and 
alſo a letter of the fame nobleman, in which, adverting to this report, he ſtyles it © fooliſh as 
well as falſe. If any man conſider,” ſays he, the circumſtance of the time when it was 
done, and that it was the prologue of making Lord Clifford Lord High Treaſurer, he cannot 
very jultly ſuſpe& me of the counſel for that buſineſs, unleſs he thinks me at the ſame time 
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out of my wits.” And the Duke of Ormond, a man of honor, though of the Clarendon or 
York party, was heard to declare « his wonder why people accufed Lord Afhley of giving 
that advice; for he himſelf was preſent when it was firſt moved by Lord Clifford, and he 


heard Lord Aſtley paſſionately oppoſe it.“ 


Nr. Hume tells us, that in the famous ſpeech made by Lord ROPES as Chincitior in 
the Spring ſeſſion of 167 3, he enlarged on the topics ſuggeſted by the King, and added many 
extraordinary poſitions of his own. This is extremely inaceurate. According to the faſhion 
of the times, the ſpeech delivered by the Chancellor in the King's name was conſidered as 
the King's ſpeech, and was previouſly agreed upon in Council as part of it. Lord Shafteſ- 
bury expreſſed in ſtrong terms to his friend the famous Locke his uneaſineſs at the part 
which he was thus compelled to act, particularly noticing the obnoxious phraſe “ delenda 
eſt Carthago. And M. Le Clerc remarks upon the-occaſion, © that thoſe (in Holland) 
who did not know the Chancellor ſpoke only ex officio, conceived a bad opinion of him#*.” 
The Earl of Clarendon had in the ſame manner vindicated, ex officio and in his capacity of 
Chancellor, the firſt Dutch war, which he had previouſly and vehemently oppoſed in the 
Cabinet, without any imputation upon his political integrity; and why ſhould there be one 
ſtandard of re&itude for Clarendon and another for Shafteſbury ? The apology for both muſt 
be found in Lord Shafteſbury's own weighty remark in his n already quoted, to the 


Earl of Danby. 


Mr. Hume's narrative evidently implies, if it does not expreſsly affirm, that Lord Shaftef. 
bury abandoned the Court becauſe the King, intimidated by the Commons, had cancelled the 
Declaration; whereas the King bad as yet given no tokens of an intention to recede from 
the Declaration; and Lord Clifford had vindicated it in high and lofty terms, calling the 
vote of the Houſe of Commons © monſtrum horrendum, ingens !” when Lord Shafteſbury 
aroſe, and ſaid he muſt differ toto cœlo from the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt, And then followed 
his famoi ſpeech in condemnation of the Declaration. The King, urged by the Commons, 
unſupported by the Lords, and alarmed at the defection of his moſt popular Miniſter, ſhortly 
after broke the ſeal with his own hand, March jth; and the dert up Lord Shafteſbury, with 
the Kang's leave, reported it to the Houſe of Lords, . | 

« Never,” ſays Mr. Hume, © was turn more ſudden, or leſs calculated to ſave appear- 
ances, Immediately he entered into all the cabals of the Country party, and diſcovered to 
them, perhaps magnified, the arbitrary deſigns of the Court, in which he himſelf bad borne 
ſo deep a ſhare.” But this is mere hiſtorical romance. Lord Shafteſbury had never re- 
linquiſhed his connections with the Country party, the leaders of which, Lyttelton, Powle, 
Ruſſel, &c. were his particular friends and he was never accufed or ſuſpected by the pa- 
triots in the Houſe of Commons of any deſign inimical to the liberties or intereſts of his 
_— rg $07 any 66 eames be as baſe and treacher- 
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ous as Mr. Hume repreſents it, how is his continuance in office for the ſpace of nige months 
after this period to be accounted for? And why was he at laſt diſmiſſed, as the High Church 
hiſtorian Echard himſelf relates, with ſuch unuſual marks of reſpe& and regard? But truth 
is always conſiſtent with itſelf ; and the fact beyond all poſſibility of rational denial is, that 
Lord Shafteſbury had uniformly oppoſed the French ſyſtem with all the weight of his in- 
fluence and eloquence, By the force of his arguments the King had been often induced to 
ponder and to heſitate ; and that he ated TREACHEROVSLY, is an afſertion not only void of 
proof, but contrary to the whole tenor of evidence. In reality, Lord Shafteſbury carried 
higher than almoſt any man his ideas of honor as a.politician and ſtateſman. Mr. Hume 
himſelf allows, but that is indeed at the diftance of ſome pages, © that he maintained the cha- 
racter of xzvER betraying thoſe friends whom he deſerted.” In a letter written to the King 
ſome years ſubſequent to this period, he ſays, in reference to the early events of his life, « I 
aever betrayed, as your Majeſty &noxws, the party or counſels I was of.“ He rather choſe to lie 
under the imputation of adviſing the meaſure of ſhutting up the Exchequer, than to reveal the 
King's counſels confidentially entruſted to him. I ſhall not deny,” ſays the Earl in the letter 
before quoted, © but that I knew earlier of the counſel, and forefaw what neceſſarily it muſt 
produce perhaps ſooner than other men ; but I hope it could not be expected by any who do 
in the leaſt know me, that I ſhould have diſcovered the King's ſecrets, or betrayed his buſineſs, 
whatever my thoughts were of it.” And when, in avowed oppoſition to the Court, ſeveral 
years afterwards he made ſome ſevere refle&ions on the then Lord Chancellor Nottingham, 
that nobleman aroſe in great heat, and * thanked God that, whatever his errors might be, he 
was not the man who had projected the ſecond Dutch war, who had promulgated the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence, who had adviſed the ſhutting up of the Exchequer.” The Earl of Shafteſ- 
bury with the utmoſt calmneſs obſerved, in anſwer to theſe implied charges, that there were 
then in'the Houſe ſeveral Lords who were in the ſecret of his Majeſty 's counſels at the period 
alluded to - he would accuſe none, but he appealed to all whether be was the author or the 
adviſer of the meaſures i in queſtion.” A profound ſilence enſued; and Lord Arlington, going 
up to the King, who was himſelf preſent i in the Hoyſe, remarked to him the generolity of 
Lord Shafteſbugy, and the indiſcretion of the Chancellor. "And upon this the King rebuked 
the Chancellor for medgling with the ſecrets of the Council i in fo public a place; and told him 5 
einem matter. 12 


80 „ n of the Hiſtorian it 
is unneceſlary to dwell. If, as Mr. Hume aſſerts, Lord Shafteſbury had ſurmounted all ſenſc 
of ſhame, .if he was not ſtartled at enterpriſes the moſt hazardous, if he was a man of inſa- 
tiable ambition 3 - hy. did he not ſteadily perſevere in the Court 1 
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an extraordinary command of temper upon the moſt trying occaſions z and his ſpeeches, 
though bold and ardent, are not declamatory, but acute, ſagacious, and argumentative, He 
equally diſdained to diſguiſe his own ſentiments in complaiſance to the Prince or to the People. 
& I do not know,” ſaid he upon a certain oecaſion (A. D. 1679) in the Houſe of Lords, 
% how well what I have to ſay may be received; for I never ſtudy either to make my court 
or to be popular. I always ſpeak what I am commanded by the dictates of the srIRr 
WITHIN ME.” 


In the high ſtations which he filled, his virtues, if we will give any credit to the teſtimonies 
of his cotemporaries, were as conſpicuous as his talents. His renown was extended far beyond 
the limits of his native country. On his advancement to the Chancellorſhip, M. Cronftrom, 
a Swede of high diſtinction, Who had been Refident in England, wrote his congratulations. 
« This preferment and dignity, my Lord,” ſaid he, * was due long ſince to your high me- 
rits; and I do humbly aſſure your Excellency, it is generally believed here, the intereft of this 
and your nation will flouriſh under the wiſe conduct of ſuch a renowned Chief Miniſter of 
State as you are.” Though not bred to the profeſſion of a lawyer, none of his decrees in 
Chancery were ever reverſed ; and amidſt the violence and madneſs of party rage, Dryden 
himſelf, in his famous political ſatire of Abſalom and Ahitophel, could not refuſe to pay a tri- 
bute of praiſe to the moral and judicial integrity of his character: 


« In Iſrael's court neꝰer fat an Abethdin 
With more diſcerning eyes and hands more clean : 
Unbrib'd, unſought, the wretched to redreſs, 
Swift of diſpatch, and eaſy of acceſs.” g 


Farther, Mr. Hume is pleaſed to inform us, © that Lord Shafteſbury was reckoned a 
deiſt;ꝰ although incontrovertible evidence remains, that this nobleman was a firm believer in 
Chriſtianity according to the moſt rational ſyſtem of Proteſtantiſm, for which he even de- 
clared, in a very memorable debate in the Houſe of Lords on the Non-refiſtance Bill (1655), 
his readineſs to ſacrifice his life, And upon this occaſion King Charles, who was himſelf, 
according to his frequent practice, preſent in the Houſe, declared © that Shafteſbury knew 
more law than all his Judges, and more divinity than all his Biſhops.” | 


It would extend this digreſſive diſſertation too far, to trace the miſrepreſentations of Mr, 
Hume relative to the conduct of Lord Shafteſbury ſubſequent to his reſignation of office, 
and public junction with the Oppoſition, of which he was immediately acknowledged as the 
head. It muſt ſuffice to ſay, that the Hiftorian exhibits a character incongruous, incredi- 
ble, impoſſible———< a character from no one vice exempt,” yet the object of univerſal 
affection and veneration—not the veneration of the maſs of the people merely, but of the beſt 
and wiſeſt men of the age and country in which he lived—an Eſſex, an Holles, a Ruſſel and 
a Sydney. And to the injurious reproaches of Mr. Hume may with infinitely preponde- 
rating advantage be oppoſed the diſcriminating applauſe of the celebrated Locx z, founded on 
long and intimate knowledge; who ſays of this nobleman, * that in all the variety of changes 

of 
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of the laſt age he was never known to be either bought or frighted out of his public princi- 
ples.” And M. Le Clere tells us, © that, to the end of his life, Mr. Locke recolleed with 
the greateſt pleaſure the delight which he had found in the converſation of Lord Shafteſbury ; 
and when he ſpoke of his good qualities, it was not only with eſteem, but with admiration 


When at length reduced to the neceſſity of taking refuge in Holland, he was received by 
the Republic, which according to his enemies he had labored to ſubvert, with the higheſt _ 
honors. On his arrival at Amiterdam, he was viſited by ſeveral of the States and perſons of 
diĩſtinction, one of whom ſmiling remarked, « My Lord, nondum eſt deleta Carthago.“ They 
told him they were ſenſible his ſufferings were for the Proteſtant cauſe, that he had been 
their real friend, and that he had no enemies but who were theirs likewiſe, They aſſured 
him of their conſtant protection, and ordered his portrait to be hung up in their public room. 
On his death, which happened ſhortly after, they put themſelves into moutning. Even the 
ſhip which conveyed his body to England, was adorned with ſtreamers and ſcutcheons, and 
the whole apparatus was, by an expreſs decree of the States, exempted from the payment of 
tolls, fees and cuſtoms f. On the ſubſequent landing at Poole in Dorſetſhire, it was met 
by a cavalcade of the principal gentlemen of the county, who attended the proceſſion to his 
antient ſeat of Winborne, where, after all his political conflicts, he repoſed from his labors, 
and received a peaceful and honorable interment, 


Some of theſe particulars are extracted from original materials not yet made public, but 
which will probably appear at no very diſtant interval. The remaining information, and 
much more to the ſame effect, was within the reach of every writer poſſeſſed of competent 
diligence, and not diſdaining the dull labor of reſearch. But the fine pictures of Mr, Hume 
are too often little better than faney- pieces. 


* Bibliothequs Choiſie, tome vi. + Bibliotheque Choiſie, tome ii. 
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2 appear at St. James's. 


HERE are few princes in antient or modern times who have 
ated a more conſpicuous or important part on the great theatre 

of the world, than King WILLIAM. Scarcely had he attained to the 
age of complete manhood, when he was called upon by the united 
voice of his countrymen to reſcue them from the dangers of an invaſion 
which had nearly ſubverted the Republic. When their apprehenſions 
had reduced them to the loweſt ebb of deſpondency, he awakened the 
drooping genius of the Commonwealth; and Holland, under the 
auſpices of a Prince of the houſe of Orange, quickly re- aſſumed her 
courage ang re-eſtabliſhed her power. When theſe nations were threat- 
ened with the dreadful proſpect of popery and ſlavery, this Prince was 
again invoked for aid and aſſiſtance; and, accompliſhing with unpa- 
ralleled happineſs and ſucceſs the glorious and immortal work of their 
deliverance, was rewarded with that crown which fell from the head of 
the abdicated tyrant. During the concluding years of his life, he was 
univerſally conſidered as the great bulwark of the liberties of Europe 
endangered by the pride and the power of Louis XIV, to, whoſe vaſt 
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and unprincipled projects of ambition he oppoſed, in that grand alliance 
of which he was the former and the head, an inſurmountable barrier. 


Though the two great political factions had united in their oppoſition 
to the late King James; and though the Tories, alarmed at the magni- 
tude and imminence of the danger, ſeemed for a time to have abandoned 
their favorite doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance ; in the 
ſpeculative diſcuſſions which-ſucceeded at the meeting of the Convention, 
they evidently ſhewed a ſtrong tendency to revert to their original prin- 
ciples, or at leaſt a ſtrong reluctance to depart from them farther than 
the neceſſity of the caſe abſolutely demanded. Though they acknow- 
ledged the King therefore to be incapable of government, they could by 
no means reconcile their minds to the idea of an actual depoſition ; but, 
as in former caſes of incapacity arifing from nonage or mental imbecility, 
they propoſed the appointment of a Regent veſted with kingly power. 
To this plan the Whigs, who conſtituted a great majority of the Lower 
Houſe of Convention, were determined, for obvious and important 
reaſons, not to accede. But wiſely endeayoring to accommodate their 
more dignified and rational ideas in a certain degree to the prejudices 
of their new aſſociates, they paſſed an unanimous vote, That King 
James II. having endeavored to ſubyert the Conſtitution of the Kingdom 
by breaking the original compact between King and People, and having, 


by the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, violated the. funda- 


mental laws, and withdrawn himſelf out -of the kingdom, has abdicated 
the government, and that the throne is thereby vacant.” The Tories, 


however, whoſe influence predominated in the Houſe of Lords, rejected 


the concluding clauſe, and changed the term abdicated for deſerted, a 
word of very different import, as it ſeemed to imply that the right of re- 
ſumption till exiſted. Not clearly comprehending that emergencies may 
ariſe of a nature ſo tranſcendent as to ſuperſede all legal forms and poſi- 


tive inſtitutions, and that the efſence of the Conſtitution is not to be ſacri- 


ficed to its external ſanRions, they argued, that, however great might 
be the.miſconduct of the Government, the law pronounced the King to 


be in his own perſon exempt from all reſponſibility. The authors and 
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adyiſers of the illegal meaſures purſued were indeed deſerving of condign 
puniſhment ; but to the King himſelf could be imputed not criminality 
but incapacity merely ; and for this incapacity a Regency was the only 
proper and conſtitutional remedy. If however the temporary deſertion 
of the government on the part of the King ſhould, by an unprecedented 
violence of conſtruction, be interpreted into an actual abdication of the 


regal office, ſtill the right of ſucceſſion devolved by law upon the infant 


Prince of Wales, of the legitimacy of whoſe birth, notwithſlanding the 
rumors propagated for malicious and factious purpoſes, no rational * 
entertained the llighteſt doubt.” _ . 


Theſe reaſonings os have appeared not only plauſible, but unquet- 


tionably juſt and equitable, to very many reſpectable perſons, at a period 


when the true theory of government had been comparatively little ſtudied, 
and its general principles not as yet perfectly underſtood or very gene- 
rally diffuſed. It is a fact which needs neither diſguiſe nor palliation, 
that the Revolution, abſtractedly conſidered, was an unqueſtionable 
though an illuſtrious violation of the law. And the eſtabliſhed maxim 
which for the purpoſe of ſecuring the juſt and genuine ends of govern- 
ment it was then thought neceſlary to ſuperſede, are ſince that æra as 


| ſacred and inviolable as before, It is ſtill a principle of the Engliſh Con- 


ſtitution, that the King can do no wrong—1, e. to him no criminality can 
be imputed; that the Legiſlative Aſſemblies can exerciſe no juriſdiction 
over the Monarch ; and that the crown of England is held by hereditary 


right. But, if former times ſhould roll round again, and any future 
King of England ſhould dare to confpire againſt the civil and religious 


liberties of his ſubjects, and facrilegiouſly to attempt the ſubverſion of 
the Government; unleſs the ſpirit of liberty were totally extmguiſhed in 
the land, theſe feeble barriers, calculated merely to protect the Execu- 
tive Power in the juſt and fearleſs diſcharge of its conſtitutional func- 
tions, would be inſtantly burſt aſunder. And if the ſafety of the Nation 
demanded that the trophies of public juſtice ſhould be © raiſed (to bor- 
row the language of MIL TOY) on the neck of crowned Fortune proud ;” 
no true patriot would heſitate to applaud the facrifice : nor would it be 

| any 
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any impeachment of conſiſtency to demand, at the ſume moment, the 
re- eſtabliſhment of thoſe wiſe and ſalutary and conſtitutional maxims from 
which the moſt urgent neceſſity alone could juſtify any departure“. 


The prudence 00 moderation, and even the magnanimity of the 
Prince of Orange during the debates of the Convention are juſtly and 
generally applauded. Perceiving the Houſe of Peers diſpoſed to favor 
the eſtabliſhment of a Regency, he thought proper, after obſerving a 
long and profound filence, to inform ſome of the leading members of 
that aſſembly, „that, though he acknowledged their undoubted right 
to adopt that form of government which to them appeared moſt eligible, 
he wasdetermined, if a Regency were appointed, not to take upon him the 
office of Regent—that, if they choſe to ſettle the Crown upon the Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, he claimed no right of objecting to it, but he would 
never a& a ſubordinate part in the adminiſtration of the Government. In 
either of theſe caſes, therefore, he would return to Holland, ſatisfied 
with the glory he had acquired by the ſervice he had been ſo happy as to 
render them,” —This judicious and well-timed declaration put a ſudden 
terminatiori to the debate : and the two Houſes of Convention came to 
a final reſolution Feb. 13, 1689, to offer the Crown, in the name of all 
the People of England, to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange as joint 


ſovereigus; veſting at the ſame time the ſole adminiſtration of Govern- 


ment in the hands of the Prince. This offer, which was no leſs agree- 
able to the Princeſs, who indignantly diſclaimed every idea of an intereſt 


* The ſuppoſition of law, as Sir William Blackftone excellently obſerves, is, that neither 
the King, nor either Houſe of Parliament collectively taken, is capable of doing any wrong; 
ſince in ſuch caſes the law feels itſelf incapable of furniſhing any adequate remedy ; for which 
reaſon, all oppreſſions which may happen to ſpring from any branch of the Sovereign Power 
mult neceſſarily be out of the reach of any tated rule or expreſs legal proviſion: but if ever 
they unfortunately happen, the prudence of the times muſt provide new remedies upon new 
emergencies, Indeed it is found by experience, that whenever the unconſtitutional oppreſ- 
ſions even of the Sovereign Power advance with gigantic ſtrides, and threaten deſolation to a 
State, mankind will not be reaſoned out of the feelings of humanity, nor will ſacrifice their 
liberty by a ſcrupulous adherence to thoſe political maxims which were originally eſtabliſhed 
to nn it. 
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ſeparate from that of her huſband, than to the Prince, was accepted with» 
out heſitation ; and their Highnefles were crowned King and Queen of 


England by the names of WILLIAM and Max, April the 11th 1689. 


2 The firſt public act of the new reign was a proclamation confirming all 
Proteſtants in the offices held by them on the 1ſt of December 1688. 


A new Privy Council was in a few days after nominated, conſiſting 
chiefly of Whigs. « The grand difficulty reſted in the appointment of a new 
Miniſtry, in the formation of which it would have been highly impolitic- 
entirely to have excluded the Tories, who had taken a very active and 
zealous part in the late Revolution. The jealous animoſity ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two State ſactions began immediately to re- appear; and it was 
with little ſatisfaQion to either that the King at laſt made his final ar- 


- rangement. The Earl of Danby, a zealous Tory and High-Churchman, 


who boaſted the ſplendid merit of devifing and effecting the marriage of 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, and who was one of the ſeven patriots 
who riſqued their lives and fortunes by figning the original invitation to the 
Prince“, tranſmitted to him through the hands of M. Zuyleſtein, aſpired 
to the office of Lord High Treaſurer, which he had held during the 
reign of Charles II. But the King determined to put the Treaſury in- 
to commiſſion ;. and. Lord Mordaunt, created Earl of Monmouth, was 
declared Firſt Commiſſioner. This nobleman, yet in early life, poſſeſſed 
a moſt cxtraordinary force and verſatility of talents ; and bis genius in 
the ſequel taking a military direction, he attained to the higheſt degree of 
celebrity under his' ſubſequent title by deſcent of Earl of Peterborough. 

Danby, thus excluded from the Treaſury, was obliged.to content himſelf 
with the poſt of Preſident of the Council and the title of Marquis of Car- 
marthen. The Earl of Shrewſbury, a man of capacity, of moderation, 


* The athers were Shrewſbury, Devonſhire, Lumley, the Biſhop of London, 4 De, Ruſ- 
ſel, and H. Sydney. The Earl of Nottingham had been applied to, and had once afſented to 
the invitation; but his heart failed him, and (as Sydney wrote to the Prince, June 30,) © he 
retracted, under pretence of ſcruples of conſcience—though-they all concluded it to be an- 
other paſſion,” He nevertheleſs kept the ſecret inviolate. The Prince of Orange, knowing the 
ſelfiſh and unprincipled verſatility of Halifax, forbade any poſitive or explicit communication 
of the deſign to that nobleman. 


and 
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and of probity, whoſe character ſtood high with both parties, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, in conjunction with-the Earl of Nottingham 
a determined Tory, immoveable in his prejudices, grave in his deport- 
ment, auſtere in his morals, artful, able and ambitious. This nobleman 
had refuſed to ſign the invitation to the Prince, but declared himſelf 
willing to,ſhare the reſponſibility as far as concealment would go: and 
though in the Conventional debates he had vehemently oppoſed the Vote 
of Abdication, he ſubſequently declared with much plauſibility, © that 
though he would not make a King, yet upon his principles he could obey 
him better than thoſe who did.” The Marquis of Halifax, a man of 
wit, genius and eloquence, had conducted himſelf with ſuch duplicity, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, with ſueh flagrant inconſiſtency, as entirely to 
loſe the confidence of both parties. He had originally acted with the 
Whigs, to whom he gave mortal offence by the decided part which he 
took in oppoſition to the Exclufion Bill, and by ſupporting the flagitious 
meaſures of the laſt years of Charles II. and the firſt of his ſucceſſor, 
under whom he held the office of Preſident of the Council. In order to 
recover his credit with the Whigs, who were now likely to attain a per- 
manent aſcendency, he oppoſed with all the force of his oratory in the 
Convention the project of a Regency, and even went ſo far as to move 
that the Prince ſhould be declared King, and the Princeſſes next in ſucceſ- 
ſion. This propoſition, though immediately negatived, fo far anſwered 
his purpoſe as to raiſe him high in the King's favor; but it made him 
odious to the whole body of the Tories. To him was conſigned the 
Privy Seal. The Great Seal was put into commiſhon ; Maynard, Keck, 
and Rawlinſon being nominated Commiſſioners. And Sir Jobn Holt, a 
man of great ability and equal integrity, was declared Chief Juſtice of 
England. Admiral Herbert, a very popular and reputed x very ſkilful 
ſeaman, was placed at the head of-the Admiralty. The white ſtaves were 
beſtowed on the Dukes of Devonthire and Dorſet ; the firſt being ap- 
pointed Lord Steward, and the latter Lord Chamberlain. M. Bentinck, 
a native of Holland, who had long enjoyed the King's confidence, was 
advanced to an honorable ftation in the King's houſehold,” and ſoon 
afterwards created Earl of Portland, Mr. Sydney, brother to the famous 
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Algernon ſniney, a man of i manners and graceful addreſs, was 
diſtinguiſhed in the new promotions, and in the ſequel advanced to very 
high offices in the ſlate, and created Earl of Romney. The dioceſe of 
Saliſbury being at this time vacant by the death of the learned Dr. Seth 
Ward, the King of his own motion nominated as his ſucceſſor Dr. Burnet, 
who had embarked on board. the Dutch fleet on the late expetlition to 
England, and been an active and zealous inftrument in accompliſhing the 


Revolution. This prelate, equally famous in his political and theological 


capacity, has been deſcribed, not unhappily, as * a man of ſome parts and 
great induſtry, moderate in his notions of Church diſcipline, inquiſitive, 
meddling, vain and credulous *”—but, as it ought to be added, honeſt, 
diſintereſted, and fincere. An unexpected difficulty occurred in the po- 
litive refuſal of the Primate Sancroft to conſecrate the new Biſhop : but, 
as the time approached, dreading the penalties of a Premunire, he granted 
a commiſſion: to the Biſhop of London and three other ſuffragans to 
exerciſe his metropolitical authority ; thus, as Biſhop Burnet with ſome 
degree of ſpleen remarks, *© meanly empowering others to do what he 42 
ſelf deemed an unlawful act.“ 


The firſt reſolution 205 by the new Government was to convert 
the Convention into a Parliament, that aſſembly being ſuppoſed by 
many to want a legal ſanction, not having been convoked by the royal 
writ of ſummons. On propoſing the queſtion in Council, whether it was 
neceſſary to diſſolve the Convention and to call a new Parliament, the 
voices were divided ; but the Whigs, knowing the inconveniences which 
would ariſe from a diſſolution, and well fatisfied with the apparent diſ- 
poſition and complexion of the Commons, were unanimous in their opi- 
nions againſt it. The King, in conſequence, went in ſtate to the Houſe 
of Lords, and, in a ſolemn ſpeech from the throne, recommended to both 


Houſes to © conſider of the moſt effectual means to prevent the inconve- 
niences which might ariſe from delays in accompliſhing whatever mea- 


ſures they might have in contemplation for the good of the Nation.” A 
bill was immediately brought in, and carried rapidly through the Houſe 
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oOſ Lords, to remove and prevent all queſtions and diſputes concerning the 
aſſembling and ſitting of this preſent Parliament. But in the Houſe of 
Commons it excited a warm and intereſting debate. The Tories main- 
tained, with ſome degree of plauſibility, that © if the Convention was in 
itſelf an illegal aſſembly, its acts could not be legalized by giving it the 
name of a Parliament that the King's writ was as neceſſary as his preſence 
to conſtitute a legal Parliament—that the Convention of 1660 was called 
by the conſent, if not by the authority, of the lawful King, and when 
there was no great ſeal in being to affix to the writs ; notwithſtanding 
which it had never been conſidered as a legal Parliament, its acts were 
ratified in a ſubſequent Parliament, and thence they derived their vali- 
dity. No conſtitutional power exiſting, therefore, by which the Con- 
vention could be converted into a Parliament, they inferred that it muſt of 
neceſſity be diflolyed, and a new Parliament ſummoned.” To this rea- 
ſoning the Whigs replied with firmneſs and ſpirit, * that the whole of the 
proceedings relative to the RevoLuTION now accompliſhed were in a 


legal ſenſe irregular and anomalous to the eſtabliſhed principles of the 


Conftitation ; but that eſſentials muſt not be ſacrificed to forms. A 
King had been dethroned, and another ELECTED, and univerſally ac- 
knowledged as a King de fads at leaſt, if not de jure. Was it then more 
difficult; or leſs conſtitutional, to acknowledge a Parliament de facto than 
a King de facto? The eſſence of a Parliament conſiſted in the meeting 
and co-operation of the King, Lords, and Commons, whether convoked 
by writ or by letter. The Prince of Orange's not being King at the 
time of his iſſuing the letters, was an irrelevant objection ; fince he was 
then the adminiſtrator of the Executive Government. From a retroſpec- 
tive view of Engliſh hiſtory it was ſufficiently apparent, that it was 
never conſidered by our anceſtors as ſo material how the King, Lords 


and Commons came together, as that they were together. During the 


impriſonment of Edward II. writs were iſſued for a Parliament in the 


name of the monarch by the Queen and Prince of Wales; which, being 


met, depoſed the King, and paſſed a great variety of acts remaining in 
force without any ſubſequent confirmation. In like manner the Parlia- 


ment which depoſed King Richard 1I. was ſummoned by the Duke of 
| | Lancaſter, 
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Lancaſter, afterwards King Henry IV. ; which Parliament, fo irregularly 
convened, paſſed divers acts, the legality of which was never queſtioned. As 
to the confirmation of the acts of the Convention Parliament of 1 660 by the 
ſabſequent Parliament of 1661 convoked by the King's writ, though per- 
haps politically expedient in order to fatisfy the ſcrupulofities of ſome 
ſceptical theoriſts, it could proceed neither from neceſſity nor propriety ; 
moſt of the acts paſſed in the Convention Parliament having produced 
their full effect before the ſubſequent Parliament began. Where then 
was the political prudence or advantage of throwing the kingdom into 
confuſion by a new election at ſo critical a juncture, to the great delay 
and hindrance of public buſineſs ? Aud after all, at their next meeting, as 
to all the eſſentials which conſtitute a true and lawful Parliament, they F 
would gain nothing but what they already poſſeſſed. Theſe arguments 
happily prevailed ; and the Commons agreeing to the Bill, the Convention 
was from that time called the Parliament: the Act commencing from the 
day on which the Crown was accepted by the King and Queen. 


The iſt of March being appointed for taking the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, divers of the diſſatisfied members, chiefly of the Upper 
Houſe, retired on different pretences into the country. Being at length 
ſummoned to give their attendance, the Earls of Clarendon, Litchfield, 
Exeter, with a few other Temporal Lords, continued contumacious ; and 
no leſs than eight of the Biſhops, including the Primate Sancroft, a man of 
unblemiſhed morals, of great learning and integrity, and of much paſſive 
fortitude—but in his public capacity weak, wavering, and puſillanimous. 
Though he had joined with the other Peers and Privy Counſellors in in- 
viting the Prince of Orange to take the adminiſtration of the Government 
upon him, he refuſed to pay his compliments of congratulation at St. 
James's on his ſubſequent arrival, When the Convention met, he came | 
not to take his place among them—reſolving to act neither for nor 
againſt the intereſts of King James: and though he himſelf refuſed the 
oaths, he cautiouſly ayoided taking any ſteps, by acting or ſpeaking, to 
deter others from ſuch compliance, The example of the Biſhops was 
followed by many individuals amongſt the inferior clergy, who were in 
conſequence 
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conſequence deprived of their benefices; though by far the greater 
number ſubmitted to the oaths enjoined, but with ſuch limitations and 
mental reſervations as redounded very little to the honor of their in- 
tegrity. The recuſant Prelates ® were at firſt ſuſpended from their epiſ- 
copal functions, and it was not till after an interval of more than a year 
the vacant Sees were filled with men of more liberal principles; the 
new metropolitan Dr, Tillotſon, in particular, ſuſtaining a very high cha- 
racter for moderation, wiſdom, candor and probity. The deprived Arch- 
biſhop Sancroft retired to a ſmall paternal eſtate in Norfolk, cultivating, 
as we are told, his cared with his own hands, and enjoying in peace and 
privacy the ſplendid ſacrifices he had made at the ſhrine of rectitude and 
conſcience. 


The faction of the Non-jurors, and many who had taken the oaths to 
the Government, were quickly diſcovered by intercepted letters to be en- 
gaged in ſecret practices againſt it. The Earl of Arran, Sir Robert Ha- 
milton and others were committed to the Tower, and a bill paſſed both 


Houſes ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Act— for the firſt time fince that 


famous law, the bulwark of the Engliſh Conſtitution and of the perſonal 
liberty of Engliſhmen, was enacted. A ſpirit of mutiny alſo at this pe- 
riod broke out in the army; and the Royal Scotch regiment of horſe 
and that of Dumbarton, having declared for King James, began their 
march from South Britain to Scotland ; but were purſued by General 
Ginckel, and compelled to ſurrender at diſcretion. This incident gave rife 
to a bill, now become annual, for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion, form- 
ing in its preſent ſtate a complete military code, under the ſanction of 
which the formidable ſtanding army of Britain is diſciplined and go- 
verned. 


* The non-juring Biſhops were Sancroft, of Canterbury ; Turner, of Ely ; Lake, of 
Chicheſter ; Ken, of Bath and Wells; White, of Peterborough ; Lloyd, of Norwich ; 
Thomas, of Worceſter ; and Frampton, of Glouceſter. The five ' firſt of theſe were of 
the number of the ſeven Biſhops ſent to the Tower by King James for refuſing to promul- 


gate the Declaration of Indulgence; thus a ſecond time, and within a very ſhort interval, 
facrificing, though in an jgnoble and unworthy cauſe, their intereſt to their ſincerity and 


integrity. 
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The reyenue of the!Crown ſettled upon the late King James for life, 
was declared by the Houſe of Commons to be expired, in contemptuous 
diſregard of the allegations of the courtiers, who pretended that the 
revenue had devolved to the preſent King with the crown, as, during the 
life of King James at leaſt, inſeparably annexed to it. By a very juſtand 
wiſe regulation, they eſtabliſhed a diſtinction between the ordinary and 
extraordinary expenditure of the Nation; ſettling by a proviſional act the 
ſum of 600,000 l. upon the Crown, to defray the neceſſury demands of the 
Civil Government, under the appellation of the Civil Liſt; and leaving 
all the remaining ſupplies to be voted upon eſtimate, and appropriated to 
ſpecific ſervices, ſtated by Miniſters, and approved by the Parliament. 
This was a political novelty, at which the King was not perfectly pleaſed; 
particularly as the Civil Liſt itſelf was granted, by a caution perhaps too 
ſcrupulous, for ſo ſhort a term as one year only: and the bold and inno- 
vating ſpirit of the Whigs excited in this and other inſtances ſome 
degree of umbrage, not to ſay reſentment, in the breaſt of the King“. 


With a view to extend his popularity, the Monarch ſignified, in a meſ- 
ſage to the Commons, his readineſs to acquieſce in any regulations they 
ſhould think proper to adopt for the ſuppreſſion of Bearib-money, which 
he underſtood to be a grievous impoſition on the ſubject; and this tax was 
in the ſequel abolithed, © in order to erect a laſting monument of his Ma- 
jefiy's goodneſs,” to uſe the words of the Act, * in every dwelling: houſe of 
the kingdom.” But the proſpect of this monument, according to the ob- 
ſervation of the celebrated Commentator of the Laws of England, was 
extremely darkened by the ſubſtitution, in a few years afterwards, of an 
_— an A on windows, as oy equivalent to that on hearths; and which 


*The King declared, ths without a ſettled revenue a King was but a; pageant, * and 
upon another occaſian he ſaid to Biſhop Burnet, that he underſtaod the good of a Common- 
wealth as well as of a Kingly Government, and ir WAS. NOT EASY, TO DETERMINE WHICH | 
WAS BEST : but he was ſure the worl} of all goveruments was that of a King without trea- 
ſure and without power,” The late King of Pruſſia was more deeply tainted with this 
political hereſy than King William; for he declared himſelf to Dr. Zinunermany 6 extremely 
VIE to Republics.” 


* . - 
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is „ leſs odious or vexatious. In conſequence alſo of the King's 


recommendation, the Houſe of Commons voted the ſum of 600;000 1; as 
a compenſation to the States General for the expence incurred by them 
in fitting out the fleet which wafted the Prince of Orange to the Britiſh 
ſhore. Another very important meaſure brought forward in the courſe 
of the preſent ſeſſion, though not carried into full effect till the ſucceed- 
ing one, was the converſion of the Declaration of Rights preſented to the 
King by the two Houſes of Convention, immediately previous to the of- 
fer of the Crown, into that memorable law ſo frequently referred to, and 
ſo juſtly celebrated, under the appellation of the BILL of Rrenrs “. A 

| 53 | | clauſe 


„The declaratory clauſes of this famous Bill are as follow: The Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, &c. as their anceſtors in like caſes have uſually done, for the 
vindicating their antient rights and privileges, declare | 

That the pretended power of ſuſpending laws or the execution of laws by regal autho- 
rity without conſent of Parliament is illegal. 

That the pretended power of diſpenſing with laws or the execution of bas iy regal au- 
thority, as it hath been aſſumed and exereiſed of late, is illegal. 

That the Commiſſion for erecting the late Court of Commiſſioners for Eecleſiaſtical 
Cauſes, and all other Commiſſions and Courts of the like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

That the levying money to or for the uſe of the Crown, by pretence of Prerogative, 
without grant of Parliament, for longer time or in any other manner than the ſame. is' or 
ſhall be granted, is illegal. 

That it is the right of the ſubje& to petition the King; „„ 
cutions for ſuch petitioning are illegal. 

That the raiſing and keeping a ſtanding army within the n in time bo peace, 
unleſs it be by conſent of Parliament, is againſt law. | 

That the ſubjects, being Proteſtants, may have arms for their wane ſine their 
condition, and as allowed by law. 5 | 

That the election of Members of Parliament ought to de free. 

That the freedom of ſpeech or debates and proceedings in Parliament ny, not to be 
impeached or queſtioned in any court or place out of Parliament. 

That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor crudl and 
unuſual puniſhments inflited, 

That Jurors ought to be duly impannelled and returned, and Jurors which paſs n wen 
in trials for high treaſon ought to be freeholders. 

That all grants and promiſes of fines and forfeitures of particular 8 before con» 


viction are illegal and void. 
L 2 ; And 
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clauſe of a very intereſting import was inſerted in this bill, diſabling Pa- 
piſts from the ſucceſſion to the Crown to which the Lords added, or ſuch 
as ſhould marry papiſts—and abſolving the ſubjects in this caſe from their 
allegiance. 

The King was extremely and laudably ſolicitous that an Act of Indem- 
nity, with proper exceptions, ſhould paſs without delay, Jeffries, the in- 
famons Jeffries, was now under cloſe confinement in the Tower ; and 
Wright, who had filled the high office of Lord Chief Juſtice of England, 
with divers of the late Judges and other State delinquents, were priſoners 
in Newgate: and from amongſt theſe examples of public juſtice might 
be made. But good policy evidently required, that the minds of the multi- 
tude who had rendered themſelves more or leis culpable by engaging in the 
exeoution of the illegal meaſures of the late reign ſhould be ſet at reſt and 
conciliated by the lenity and moderation of the preſent Government. 
This the Whigs, much more in the ſpirit of faction than of patriotiſm, 
reſiſted, from a deſire to keep their adverſaries ſtill under the laſh, and to 
eſtabliſh more firmly their own aſcendency. This ungenerous conduct 
was openly countenanced and encouraged by the Earl of Monmouth, 
now at the head of the Treaſury, .and Delamere, afterwards Earl of 
Warrington, Chancellor of the Exchequer—to the great diſguſt of the 
King; into whoſe mind the Earl of Nottingham was affiduouſly inſtilling 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions of the whole Whig party, whom he repreſented 
as in their hearts republicans and levellers, entertaining deep and dan- 
gerous defigns tending to the ſubverſion of kingly government. Under 
the ſpecious pretext of the difficulty of making the proper exceptions, and 
of the encouragement which a general indemnity would afford to the par- 
tiſans of the late King, the bill was loſt for the preſent ſeſſion. Modelled 


And that for redreſs of all grievances, 17 for the amending, ſtrengthening and profere- 
ing of the laws, Parliaments ought to be held frequently. 
And they do CLAin, DEMAND and 1NS1ST von all and ſingular the premiſes as their un- 
doubted rights and privileges; and that no declarations, judgments, doings, or proceedings 
to the prejudice of the People in any of the ſaid premiſes ought in any wiſe to be drawn 
hereafter in conſequence or example. 


N | as 
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as it was by the Whigs, it bore indeed more the appearance of a bill of 
puniſhment than of pardon ; for it compriſed no leſs than twelve general 
heads of exception, including a vaſt number.of individuals. Amongſt 
| thoſe ſpecified by name were the Chief Juſtices Herbert and Wright, 
the Lords Jeffries and SUNDERLAND®, the Biſhops of Durham, Cheſter, 
&c. Lord Warrington himſelf informs us, © that the party moſt affected 
by the bill retarded their proceedings by throwing ſtumbling- blocks from 
time to time in their way — thinking, no doubt, that their peril would be 
in no wiſe diminiſhed, but on the contrary greatly increaſed, by ſuch an 
act of grace and favor as this. Such was the terrific latitude of the bill, 
that it was compared to failing in an illimitable ocean without a compaſs 


—to wandering in an immenſe- foreſt which no ſunbeam could penetrate. 


Of all the tranſactions of the preſent memorable ſeſſion of Parliament, 
next to the Bill of Rights, the meaſure moſt intereſting to poſterity, and 
the effects of which have been moſt viſible and permanent, was the famous 
Act of Toleration ; an Act perfectly conſonant to the views, and which 
may indeed be faid to have originated in the liberal, juſt, and generous 
diſpoſition, of the King. The Church and the more reſpectable part of 

the 


* After the Revolution, the Earl of Sunderland, knowing how obnoxious he had made 
himſelf by his public conduct, and not daring to truſt to his ſecret ſervices, had thought it 
expedient to take refuge in Holland. And from Amſterdam he wrote a letter to King 
William, dated March 8th (1689), in which he ſays, „If I had not followed the advice of 
my friends rather than my own ſenſe, I ſhould not have been out of England at this time: 
for I thought I had ſerved the public ſo importantly in contributing what in me lay towards 
the advancing of your glorious undertaking, that the having been in an odious Miniſtry 
ought not to have obliged me to be abſent. But nothing makes me repine ſo much at it as 
that I could not give my vote for placing your Majeſty on the throne.” —And in a ſubſequent 
letter, March 11th, this nobleman ſays, © However unfortunate my preſent circumſtances 
are, I have this to ſupport me, that my thoughts as well as actions have been, are, and 1 


dare ſay ever will be, what they ought to be to your Majeſty, —Long before your glorious 


undertaking, I cannot but hope you remember how devoted I was to your ſervice,” The 


diſſimulation of Sunderland, upon which he values himſelf thus highly, was ſo profound as * 


completely to impoſe on the ſagacity of M. Barillon, who on the 5th January 1688 writes 
to the King of France, “ that he has diſcovered nothing which can make the ſuſpicion of a 
Fs ſecret 


Act of Tolera- 
tion. 
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the Piſſenters having united in their oppoſition to the deſpotic proceed- 
ings of the late reign, notwithſtanding the inſidious means uſed: to con- 
ciliate the Non-conformiſts, and to make them inſtrumental to the deſigns 
of the Court; they were flattered by the heads of the Church with the 
hope not merely of a general toleration whenever a favorable period 
ſhould arrive, but of a liberal comprehenſion by rendering the terms of 
conformity leſs rigorous. The King had” given a ſinking proof of his 
own freedom ſrom religious bigotry, when, in his ſpeech to the two 
Houſes on paſſing the Habeas Corpus Act, he took occaſion to expreſs 
his hope, that in providing againſt Papiſts they would leave room for the 
admiſſion of all Proteflants who were willing and able to ſerve. And he 
affirmed that ſuch a conjunction would unite them the more firmly 
amongſt themſelves, and ſtrengthen them againſt their common adver- 
faries.” Accordingly, when the bill for abrogating the old and appoint- 
ing the new oaths was brought forward, a clauſe was inſerted to remove 
the neceſſity, as to Proteſtants, of taking the ſacramental teſt as a qualifi- 


cation for office ; which, though ſtrongly ſupported by the leaders of the 


Whigs, particularly by the Marquis of Halifax, who now aſpired to the 


ſecret connection between that nobleman and the Prince of Orange to be believed.” And 
a large pecuniary gratification, excluſive of his penſion, was at this time granted to Sunder- 
land by the Court of Verſailles in reward of his good ſervices. So late as the month of 
September 1688, Barillon writes of Sunderland, Ce miniſtre paroit perſuade que le Prince 
d' Orange n'oſera entreprendre une deſcente.” On the 6th of November Barillon, on the repeat- 
ed applications of Sunderland, who told him he ſhould be ruined if the Prince of Orange 
ſucceeded, promiſed to this traitor-friend a ſafe retreat in France.” How far Sunderland at 
any period entered with ſeriouſneſs and ſincerity into the wild and extravagant projects of 
the Court, it is difficult to aſcertain, The Earl of Dartmouth relates, in his Notes on 
Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, that Lord Sunderland declared publicly at his own table, that they 
were NOW, i. e. after the-violences practiſed upon the corporate boroughs, ſure of their game; 
for it would be an eaſy matter to have an Houſe of Commons to their minds; and there 


was nothing elſe to reſiſt them. Lord Bradford aſked him if they were as ſure of the Houſe 
of Lords; for he believed they would meet with more oppoſition there than they expected. 


Lord Sunderland, turning to Lord Churchill, who ſat next him, in a ludicrouſly contemp- 
tuous tone exclaimed, © I” dee eee to the Hovss 


o Loxos.” 
diſtinction 
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diſtinction of head of the Whig party, was ultimately negatived. A pro- 
teſt framed in terms remarkably ſpirited was figned by the Lords Dela- 
mere, Wharton, Mordaunt, &c. againſt the rejection of this clauſe, in 
which they declare “ that a hearty union amongſt Proteſtants was a 
greater ſeeurity to Church and State than any teſt that could be invented; 
and that a greater caution ought not to be required from ſuch as were 
admitted into offices, than from the members of the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, who are not obliged to receive the ſacrament to enable them to fit in 
either Houſe.” And in a ſecond proteſt it is affirmed to be © hard uſage 
to exclude from public employments men fit and capable to ſerve the 
public, for a mere ſeruple of conſcience, which could by no means ren- 
der them ſuſpected, and much leſs diſaffected to the preſent Government; 


that to ſet marks of diſtinction and humiliation on any ſorts of men Who 


have not rendered themſelves juſtly ſuſpected to the Government, as it 


is at all times to be avoided by the making juſt and equitable laws, ſo 


might it be of ill effect to the Reformed intereſt at home and abroad in 
this preſent conjuncture, which ſtood in need of the united hearts and 
hands of all Proteſtants.” In order to conciliate the Tories, the King was 
willing and even deſirous to mitigate the ſeverity of the bill, by veſt- 
ing a diſcretionary power in the Crown to difpenſe with the oaths in 
reſpect to the Eftabliſhed Clergy, who were for the moſt, part notoriouſly 
initnical to the preſent Government. In vindication of which proviſion, 
it was ſaid, * that in former changes of government oaths had not proved 
fo effectual a ſecurity as was imagined, Diſtinctions were found out, 


and ſenſes put upon words by which they were interpreted fo as to 
ſignify but little when a Government came to need ſtrength-from them. 
The acquicſcence of the Clergy muſt be preſumed. from the uſe of the 
liturgical forms.” If that formidable body were reduced to the bard ne- 


celfity of taking theſe oaths, or of reſigning their preferments, there was 


indeed little doubt of a general cotapliance: but far from producing any 


beneficial effect, it would only tend to inflame their minds and to con- 
firm their animofity. It was alſo remarked, that during Queen Eliza- 
beth's long and glorious reign, in which the had to guard bath againſt 
the pretended title of the Queen of Scots and the depoſing power of 

the 
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the Digs. "this was the mode adopted: aud i was found by experience, 
that to leave the tendering of oaths to the Queen's diſcretion was the moi 


effectual way of preſerving the public ſafety and tranquillity.” As the in- 


temperate zeal of the Tories had defeated the former clauſe, fo the equally 
miſguided. violence of the Whigs prevented the adoption of the latter; 


and the King himſelf appeared to be almoſt the only man in the king- 


Bill of Com- 


prehenſion. 


dom who ved Tn. TOs and moderation to approve and ee 


both. 7 JET 5 T4 1 2 
+ > Pot r * 
With a view to — the truly/Chriſtian and Catholic Nied 
of a comprehenſion, a bill was introduced into the Houſe of Lords, under 
the title of a Bill for Uniting their Majeſties' Proteſtant. Subjects; by 


which many trivial points in difpute between the Church and Diſſenters 


reſpeQing the uſe of the erofs and ſurplice, &c. were conceded to the 
latter, and ſome verbal alterations admitted in the Book of Common 
Prayer. This giving little ſatisfaction to divers of the Lords, a proviſo 
was offered, extending much farther the proſpect of reformation ;“ that, 
in imitation. of the acts paſſed in theixeigns of Hen. VIII. and Edw. VI. 


a number of perſons both of the Clergy and Laity might be empower- 


ed to prepare ſuch a reformation of things relating to the Church, as 
might be offered to King. and Parliament in order to the healing of our 
diviſions, and the correcting what might be amiſs or deſective in our 
Conſtitution.” This was vehemently oppoſed by Biſhop Burnet, who, 
impatient to fignalize himſelf as a champion of the Church, argued with | 
great warmth againſt taking this buſineſs out of the hands of the Clergy, 
to whom in his opinion it ſolely and properly appertained. And in con- 
ſequence of bis interyention—if he does not in the relation of this affair 
over-rate his own importance—it was thrown out by a ſmall majority. 
Againſt this decifion an admirable proteft was nevertheleſs cntered upon 
"the journals of the Houſe, in which the proteſting Peers remark, „ that, 
_ though upon Romſb principles the Clergy alone are entitled to meddle 
in matters of religion, yet with us, where the Church is acknowledged 


and defined to confiſt of Clergy and Laity, they can have no ſuch claim; 


— that the things to be conſidered are of human inſtitution, and derive 


their 
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their origin from the Civil Power; that any alteration or improvement of BOOK I. 
— 


them muſt depend on the exerciſe of human reaſon; and that the Clergy 
can have no pretence for infiſting upon the exclufion of the Laity, unleſs 
they mean at the ſame time to ſet up a claim to divine inſpiration. And 
as to the differences and delays which might ariſe from the mixture of 
laymen and eccleſiaſtics, they could afford no ground of objection, un- 
leſs thoſe who advance this plea ſuppoſe the clergy to have diſtinct in- 
tereſts or deſigns from the lay-part of the fame church; in which caſe 
it would undoubtedly be proper to exclude one or other of the oppoſing 
parties, not from the preſent Commiſſion merely, but from the Upper 
Houſe of Parliament itſelf, in order that the national buſineſs ſhould 
ſuffer no obſtruction.” This futile bill was at length ſent down to the 
Commons, where it was oppoſed by the whole ſtrength. of the High 
Church party; and being alſo but faintly ſupported by the friends of the 
Diſſenters, the leaders of whom were ſecretly averſe from a ſcheme of 
comprehenſion which would diminiſh their influence and importance, it 
was finally loft. At the ſame time an- Addreſs to the Throne was moved 


and carried by the opponents of the bill, in which the Lords, after an high 


debate, concurred, thanking his Majeſty for his gracious declarations and 
repeated aſſurances that he would maintain the Church of England eſta- 
bliſhed by Law—and humbly praying that, according to the antient uſage 
and practice of the Kingdom, in time of Parliament, his Majeſty would 
be pleaſed to iſſue his writs for calling a Convocation of the Clergy to be 
adviſed in eccleſiaſtical matters; and, by way of compromiſe with the 
other party, aſſuring his Majeſty that it was their intention forthwith to 
proceed to the conſideration of giving eaſe to Proteſtant diſſenters.“ 
The way being thus paved for the Act of Toleration, it paſſed rapidly 
through both Houſes, and received the Royal aſſent with the moſt de- 
cided approbation of the public : and though in itſelf very defectively 
framed, it has in fa& operated as a charter of religious liberty; for very 
ſew attempts have been made to oppoſe the letter to the ſpirit of the act, 
and in receut times it has been explained, improved and enlarged. From 


this toleration the Papitts were expreſsly n : but the mild and be- 
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nignant diſpoſition of the king effectually protected them from the py 
of their Proteſtant perſecutors. 


In conformity to the Addreſs of the two Houſes, and as the only re- 
maining chance of effecting any plan of ecclefiaſtical comprehenſion, 
the King ſummoned a Convocation, which met in the autumn of the 
preſent year; previous to which a Special Commiſſion was iſſued under 
the Great Seal to ten biſhops and twenty dignitaries of the Church to 
prepare ſuch alterations of the Liturgy and Canons as might be fit to lay 
| before the Convocation. This was not only a prudential but a neceflary 
legal precaution, as the Clergy in Convocation would have ſubjected 
themſelves to the penalties of a premmmire by attempting to frame new 
. canons without the King's leave firſt obtained. A great majority of theſe 
Divines were of the moderate or Low Church party ; but, to avoid as far as 
might be the reproach of partiality, in the number were included ſeveral 
of a different complexion, ſuch as Lamplugh, Archbiſhop of Vork; Mew 
and Sprat, Biſhops of Winchefter and Rocheſter ; Jane, Divinity Pro- 
feflor at Oxford; and Aldrich, Dean of Chriſtchurch. No ſooner were 

they convened in the Jeruſalem Chamber, and the Commiſſion opened, 
than the legality and authority of it were called in queſtion by Dr. 
Sprat, who had himſelf been one of the members of the criminal and 
tyrannical court eſtabliſhed by the late King James—thus proving him- 
ſelf one of that odious and phariſaical fraternity who can ſtrain at a gnat 
and ſwallow a camel. And though he was informed that the Commiſ- 
fioners pretended to no authority, but were met merely to conſult upon 
ſuch matters as it might be neceſſary to arrange and prepare for the con- 
fideration of the Convocation, he retired in high diſguſt, attended by 
Mew, Jane and Aldrich. The Commiſſioners nevertheleſs proceeded in 
the buſineſs of their commiſſion, and digeſted a plan of reform, nearly 
reſembling that contained in the Bill of Comprehenſion. But on the 
enſuing meeting of the Conyocation, it immediately appeared that the 
Court or moderate party would be left in a minority, by the choice of 

Dr. Jane as Prolocutor, in oppoſition to Dr. Tillotſon. When preſent- 
„ 5 ed 
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ed for approbation to the Biſhop of London, who officiated as Præſes 
of the Convocation during the ſuſpenſion of Sancroft, the Prolocutor, 
in an eloquent Latin ſpeech, delivered it as the ſenſe of the Lower Houſe, 
that ſuch was the tranſcendent excellence of the Liturgy eſtabliſhed 
by law in England, above'thoſe of all other Chriſtian churches, that it 
needed no amendment; and he concluded in their name with the fa- 
mous declaration of the Barons of England at the Parliament of Mer- 
ton, Nolumus leges Angliæ mutari.” A prorogation forthwith took 
place, in the vain hope of mollifying theſe flaming furious ſpirits ; and 
at their ſecond meeting (Dec. 4, 1689) the Earl of Nottingham deli- 
vered to them a Meſſage from the King couched in the ſofteſt terms, and 
exhorting them * calmly and impartially to attend to the propoſitions 
which were to be laid before them, and which would affuredly tend to 
the honor, peace, and advantage of the Proteſtant religion in general, 
and particularly of the Church of England, which was ſo eminent a part 
of the Reformation.” After much contention and difficulty, the Lower 
Houſe of Convocation acceded to an Addreſs propoſed by the Biſhops, 
e thanking his Majeſty for his gracious Meſſage, and exprefligg their 
fidelity and allegiance to his perſon ;” at the ſame time reſolving not 
to enter into any debates reſpecting alterations. The Court therefore, 
naw perceiving its hopes and deſigns entirely fruſtrated, determined to 
put a period to the fitting of the Convocation. And the only effect 
produced by this beneficent but perhaps injudicious effort of the Execu- 
tive Government, was to excite a factious and ſenſeleſs clamor againſt 
the Monarch, as inimical to the intereſts of the Church. The ſeſſion of 
Parliament, which was protracted to the unuſual period of ſeven months, 
had been previouſly terminated on the 20th of Auguſt 168g. In the courſe 
of it, the attainder of Lord Ruſſel, whoſe execution is ſtyled in the Act a 
murder, and that of Algernon Sydney, a name which may vie with the 
moſt celebrated of antiquity, were reverſed, and their memories conſe- 
crated to everlaſting fame, amid the ſacred effuſions of national grief and 
admiration. 


The Convention of Eſtates in Scotland, ſummoned by letter as in Eng- 
land, met at Edinburgh on the 14th of March 1689 ; and the Duke of 
M 2 Hamilton, 
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BOOK I. Hamilton, a nobleman. in the int ereſt of the Prince of Orange now King 
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of England, was choſen Preſident by a great majority, in oppoſition to the 


Marquis of Athol, ſupported by the partiſans of the late King James. And 


different expreſſes arriving nearly at the ſame time with: letters from the 
rival Monarchs to the Convention, a vehement debate enſued which 
ſhould be firſt opened. The queſtion was at length decided in favor of 
King Witham ; whoſe letter was then read, recommending to the Con- 
vention in very conciliatory and judicions terms, © to enter upon ſach 
conſultations as were beſt calculated to ſettle the public welfare upon ſure 
and laſting foundations, and exhorting them to lay aſide all animoſities 
and factions which might impede fo good a work; and exprefling an 
earneſt wiſh for the accompliſhment of a union of the two kingdoms, as 
the moſt effectual means of ſecuring the happineſs and profperity of botlr 
nations, living in the ſame iſland, having the ſame language, and the ſame 
common intereſt of religion and liberty.“ A Committee was immediately 
appointed to draw up a reſpectſul anſwer to this letter; and it being fug- 
geſted that the letter of King James, now about to be read, might contain 
ſome authoritative clauſe to diſſolve the Aſſembly or annul their proceed- 
ings, a previous and unanimous reſolution. paſſed, © that the Convention 
was a free and lawful meeting of the Eftates ; and that they would eon- 
tinue undiſſolved until they had ſettled and ſecured the Proteſtant religion, 


the government, laws and en of the kingdom.” 


The letter of James was then opened, and found to contain a furious: 
and virulent declamation againſt the authors and abettors of what he ſtyles 
« the blackeſt of uſurpations, and the moſt unjuſt as well as unnatural of 
all attempts; and warning the Convention to avoid, by a loyalty ſuitable 
to the many profeſſions they had made, the infamy and diſgrace they muſt 
bring upon themſelves in this world, and the condemnation due to the 
rebellious in the next.” Not intimidated, but on the contrary inflamed 
and exaſperated, by theſe reproaches and threats, they ordered Crane the 
meſſenger to be taken into cuſtody, and after ſome time diſmiſſed him with 
a paſs inſtead of an anſwer. At the inſtance of the Preſident, a commit- 
tee of twenty-four perſons, conſiſting of eight members ſelected out of each 
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of the three Eſtates of Lords, Knights, and Burgeſſes, was then appointed 
to prepare and digeſt the plan of a new Settlement—who in a few days 
came to the following ſpirited and memorable reſolution : © The Eſtates 
of the Kingdom of Scotland find and declare that King James VII. being 
a proſeſſed Papiſt, did aſſume the royal power, and acted as a King without 
ever taking the oath required by law ; and had, by the advice of evil and 
wicked counſellors, invaded the fundamental Conſtitution of this King- 
dom, and altered it from a legal and limited monarchy to an arbitrary 


deſpotic power; and had governed the ſame to the ſubverſion of the 


Proteſtant religion, and violation of the laws and liberties of the Nation, 
inverting all the ends of government; whereby he had rorFAuLTED the 
RIGHT of the Crown, and the Throne was become vacant.” This reſo- 


lution, being reported to the Convention, was adopted and confirmed, 


with the exception of five difſentient voices only—the partiſans of the 
late King James having previouſly ſeceded from the affembly. The 
Lord Preſident then moved, © that the vacant Throne might be filled with 
the King and Queen of England ;” which was unanimouſly approved— 
the Marquis of Athol himfelf, who had oppoſed with vehemence the Vote 
of Vacancy, declaring his acquieſcence in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, and acknowledging, that, upon the preſumption of a vacancy, none 
were ſo worthy to fill the throne as King William and Queen Mary. The 
new Sovereigns were on the fame day proclaimed at the Market- eroſs of 
Edinburgh by the Lord Preſident in perſon, aſſiſted by the Members of 
the Convention and the Magiſtrates of the City. The Earl of Argyle 
(who had been permitted to take his ſeat, notwithſtanding the attainder of 
his father), Sir James Montgomery and Sir John Dalrymple were then 
nominated Commiſſioners to inveſt their Majeſties with the royal dig- 
nity ; and on the 11th of May 1689, attended by almoſt all the Scot- 
tiſh nobility and gentry reſident in or near the metropolis, they were 
ſolemnly introduced to the King and Queen at Whitehall, and delivered 
to them, together with a letter from the Eſtates, 1. The Inſtrument of 
Government; 2. A Paper containing a Catalogue of the National Griev- 
ances ; and 3. An Addreſs to the King for turning the Convention into 
a Parliament—to all which the King replied very graciouſly. The Coro- 
nation Oath was then tendered, conceived and expreſſed in an high ſtrain 

of 
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of liberty, but miſerably and ftrangely tainted with fanaticiſin—amongft 
other abſurd things, deslaring, that they would aboliſh and gainſtand all 
falſe religion—that they would procure to the Kirk of God and all Chriſ- 
tian people true and perfect peace to the utmoſt of their power in all 
time coming—and that they would be careful to root out all heretics and 
enemies to the true worſhip of God, &c.” Here the King, much moved, 
interrupted the Earl, and proteſted that he did not mean to bind himſelf 
by theſe words to become a perſecutor. And the Commiſſioners reply- 
ing that neither the meaning of the Oath nor the Law of Scotland did in- 
port it ; his Majeſty rejoined, © that he took the oath in that ſenſe, and 
called upon the Commiſſioners themſelves and others preſent to witneſs 
that he did fo.” 


The Convention of Scotland having at their firſt meeting declared ſo 
decidedly againſt the late King James, the whole kingdom ſeemed to 
ſubmit to their authority without heſitation or difficulty; the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh excepted, of which the Duke of Gordon, a Papiſt, was gover- 
nor ; and who, upon being ſummoned by the Convention, peremptorily 
refuſed to deliver up the fortreſs ; upon which he was at the High Croſs 


by the Heralds at arms proclaimed a traitor and rebel. But a formidable 


oppoſition to the new Government was ſoon excited by the celebrated 
Viſcount Dundee ; who had formed himſelf upon the model of the heroic 
Montroſe, and was poſſeſſed of the ſame commanding talents and graceful 
accompliſhments. Having left the Convention with the reſt of the ſece- 
ders, he quitted Edinburgh at the head of about 30 horſe. Being aſked 
whither be was going, he replied, © Wherever the ſpirit of Montroſe ſhall 
direct me.” Repairing to the interior parts of the country, he ſoon 
collected a very conſiderable force. Dundee had inflamed his mind with 
the peruſal of the ancient poets and hiſtorians, and yet more by liſtening 
to the heroic achievements celebrated in the popular and traditionary 


-ſongs of his countrymen, His army was entirely compoſed of Hien- 


LAN DERS-a ſingular people, of whom it is not ſufficient barely to men- 
tion the name. Amidft the clouds and darkneſs which envelop the 


high and remote periods of hiſtoric antiquity, it appears from ſtrong pre- 
ſumptive 


e 
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ſumptive evidence, that at this æra the Highland nation exhibited the 
unmixed remains of that vaſt Celtic empire which once ſtretched from the 
pillars of Hercules to the ſea of Archangel, The Highlanders were com- 
poſed of a number of tribes or clans, each of which bore a different name, 
and lived upon the lands of a different chieſtain. The members of every 
clan were connected with each other not only by the feudal but the patri- 
archal bond ; and each of them could recount with pride the degree of 
his affinity to the common head. The caſtle of the chieftain was open 
and eaſy of acceſs to every individual of the tribe. There all were boſ- 
pitably entertained in times of peace, and thither all reſorted at the found 
of war. They lived in villages built in glens or deep valleys, and for the 
moſt part by the ſides of rivers. At the end of ſpring they ſowed their 
grain, and at the commencement of winter they reaped their ſcanty har. 
veſt. The reſt of the year was all their own for amuſement or for war, In 
the ſhort interval of ſummer they indulged themſelves in the enjoy- 
ment of a bright and lengthened ſun, and in ranging over a wild and ro- 
mantic country ; frequently paſſing whole nights in the open air among 
the mountains and the foreſts. They ſpent the winter in the chace while 
the ſun was up; and in the evening, aſſembling round a blazing hearth, 
they entertained themſelves with the ſong, the tale and the dance. Their 
vocal mufic was plaintive even to melancholy, but their inſtrumental was 


bold, martial, and animating. In order to cheriſh high ſentiments in the - 


minds of all, every conſiderable family had an hiſtorian who recounted, 
and a bard who ſung, the deeds of the clan and its chieftain, or on more 


x ſolemn occaſions the glorious exploits of their heroic anceſtors v. The 


vaſtneſs of the objects which ſurrounded them, lakes, mountains, rocks, 
cataracts, ſeemed to expand and eleyate their minds ; and the ſeverity of 


the - 


Many beautiful ſpecimens of Highland poetry might be ſelected from the Works of 
the moſt celebrated Gaelic Bards, and more particularly from thoſe of Oſſian. But the 
pleaſure we derive from them would be much enhanced could their pretenſions to the high 
antiquity they claim be more ſatisfactorily aſcertained, Offian's Addreſs to the Sun, to 


adduce no other inſtance, is truly ſublime: .O thou that rolleſt above, round as the ſhield of 


my-fathers, whence are thy beams, O Sun ! whence thy everlaſting light? Thou comeſt forth 
in thy awful beauty; and the ſtars hide themſelves in the ſky, The moon, cold and pale, finks 


in 
* 
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the climate, with the nature of the country, and their love, in common 
with other ſemi-harbarous nations, of the chace and of war, forced them 
to great corporeal exertions ; while their want of regular occupation on 
the other hand led them to contemplation and ſocial converſe. They 
received the rare and occaſional viſits of ſtrangers with a genuine and 
cordial hoſpitality, never indulging in a rude or contemptuous ridicule 
of manners oppoſite to their own, Conſidering the inhabitants of the 


Lowlands in the light of invaders and uſurpers, they thought themſelves 


entitled to make repriſals at all convenient opportunities. What their 
enemies therefore called violence and rapine, they termed right and juſ- 
tice ; and in the frequent practice of depredation they became bold, art- 
ful, and enterpriſing. An injury done to one of the clan was held, from 
the common relation of blood, to be an injury to all. Hence the 
Highlanders were in the habitual practice of war ; and hence aroſe in 
various inſtances between clan and clan mortal and deadly feuds, deſcend- 
ing from generation to generation. They uſually went completely armed 
with a broad ſword, a durk or dagger, a target, muſquet and piſtols. 
Their dreſs conſiſted of a jacket and looſe lower garment, with a roll of 
light woollen, called a p/aid, wrapt around them ſo as to leave the right arm 
at full liberty. Thus equipped and accoutred, they would march 40 or 30 
miles in a day, ſometimes even without food or halting, over mountains, 
along rocks, through moraſſes; and they would ſleep on beds formed by 
tying bunches of heath haſtily and careleſsly together. Their advance to 
battle was rapid; and after diſcharging their muſquets and piſtols, they 
ruſhed into the ranks of the enemy with their broad ſwords; and in cloſe 
fight, when unable to uſe their ordinary weapon, they ſuddenly ſtabbed 
with the durk. Their religion, which they called Chriſtianity, was ſtrongly 


in the weltern wave, But thou, thou thyſelf moveſt alone! Who can be a companion of 


thy courſe? The oaks of the mountains fall; the mountains themſelves decay with years ; 


the ocean ſhrinks and grows again; the moon herſclf is loſt in heaven: but thou art for 
ever the ſame, rejoicing in the brightneſs of thy courſe ! When the world is dark with 
tempelts ; when thunder rolls and lightning flies, thou lookeſt in thy beauty from the clouds, 
and laugheſt at the ſtorm. But to Oſſian thou lookeſt in vain! for he beholds thy beams no 
more; whether thy yellow hair flows on the eaſtern cloud, or thou trembleſt at the gates 


of the Weſt.“ | 
tinctured 
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tinctured with the aniglent and barbarous ſuperſtitions of the "aA BOOK 


They were univerſally belieyers in ghoſts and preternatural appearances. 
They marked with eager attention the variable forms: of their cloudy.and 


changeful ſky ; from the different aſpect of which, they foretold future 
and contingent! events: and abſorbed in fantaſtical imaginations; they 
perceived in a fort of ecſtatic viſion things and perſons ſeparated from them 
by a vaſt interval of ſpace. Each tribe bad its peculiar dogmas and mades 
of faith, which the ſuerounding clans regarded with indifference; or at 


moft with a cold diſſike far removed from the rancor of religious hatred : 


and perſecution for religion was happily a 7 folly.ond wickedneſs 
| anke and * Aang Anm. r wt met better 


1 B 3 ee eee 8 Viſcount Dandeo-at'the 
head of his gallant countrymen made a rapid and alarming progreis; and 
receiving great prothiſes. of ſupport from! the late King, be flattered him- 


ſelf with the vain Hope of ultimately reſboring the royal authority in North 
Britain, But being cloſely followed by General Mackay, who com- 


manded for the reigning monareh im Scotland, after various marohes end 


counter-marehes the two armies came to an engagement May the 
26th, 1689, at the paſs of K iicranky, ſome miles above Dankeld. Suck 
was the impetuoſity of the Highlanders, ineited by the conduct of their 
gallant chieſtain, that the Engliſh troops were entirely broken in leſs than 
ten minutes. The dragoons fled at the firſt charge, and the whole train of 
artillery fell into the hands of the enemy: Nothing could be more de- 


cifive than the victory thus obtained; when a random ſhot put an end to 


the life of Dundee: and General Mackay, taking advantage of this un- 
expected and fortunate incident, rallied his men, and retrieved with great 
courage and addreſs the battle thus to appearance irrecoverably loſt. The 


Highlanders, truck with grief and confternation; were never afterable - 
to make bead: and the elans, wearied with a repetition of misfortunes, 


at length almoft univerfilly lad down their arms; and took the benefit'6f 
the pardon offered by King William to thoſe who”ſhould-ſuborit within 
the time limited in his proclamation. The Duke of Gordon, al ſo, deſpair- 
ing of reſſef, ſurrendered the Caſtle of Edinburgh at diſeretion'on the 
. N | . 13th 
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in conſequence of the ſplendid and memorable victory obtained there 
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13th of June 1689: fo that the whole iſland of Great Britain now ac- 
knowledged the ſovereignty of the new monarch ; but Ireland was far” 
from following this nn | Wi vail T 


In order to form a juſt eſtimate of the political ſtate of this bingdan as 
connected with Great Britain, it will be neceſſary to fix our previous at- 


| tention upon the ſituation of affairs on the Continent. The riſing power 


of France and the immeaſurable ambition of its ſovereign Louis XIV. 
had long excited the moſt ſerious apprehenfions of the European poten- 
tates. Wholly negligent of the rules of policy, the pride of that monarch 
incited him to attempts no leſs inſulting to the feelings than. injurious ta 
the rights of his neighbors. Immediately on the concluſion of the peace 
of Nimeguen, Feb. 1678-9, two pretended courts of juſtice were erected, 
the one at Metz, the other at Briſac, under the appellation of © Cham- 
bers of Re-union,” for the expreſs and avowed purpoſe of enforcing the 
claims of the French Monarch reſpecting thoſe cities and diſtricts. which: 
were ſaid. to be dependencies either upon the Biſhopries of Metz, Toul 
and Verdun, or upon the countries ceded to France by the treaty of 
Nimeguen. The feudal , proprietors and lords of thoſe places were cited 
to appear in theſe courts, and in default of ſuch appearance were con- 
demned for contumacy. It is evident that claims of this nature, en- 
forced in this mode, muſt be productive of the bittereſt animoſity and con- 
tention. | On the refuſal of Spain and the Empire to ſarrender ſeveral 
places in Brabant, Alſace, and Lorraine, thus imperiouſly demanded, 
Straſburg was ſeized, and Luxemburg befieged. The higheſt offence 
and the higheſt alarm were alſo excited in Holland and the Proteſtant 
States of Germany, by the repeal of the famous Edict of Nantz, and the 
furious perſecution now commenced againſt the Huguenots in, France. 
Leopold Emperor of Germany, the only prince in Chriſtendom whoſe 


power could with any proſpe& of ſucceſs be ſet in oppoſition. to that of 


France, was engaged in a dangerous war with the Ottoman Porte, 


aſſiſted by the mal-contents of Hungary; inſomuch that, in the courſe of 


it, the Turkiſh moons had been diſplayed before the walls of Vienna. But 


over 
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over the infidels by the heroic Sobieſki, the war took an unexpected and 
very fayorable turn ; and the Court of Vienna was now much more at li- 
berty to fix her attention upon the bold and aſpiring projects of France. 
In order effeQually to counteract thoſe daring deſigns, a league was formed 
in the year 1686 at Augſburg; to which the Emperor, Spain, Holland, 
Savoy, and the principal States of the Empire both Catholic and Proteſtant, 


were the contracting parties. The acceſſion of England was eagerly 
looked for to this grand alliance, of which the Emperor was the nominal 


but the Prince of Orange the real head; from whoſe firmneſs and wiſ- 
dom it derived all its weight and energy. It is ſingular, that even the 
Pope himſelf, Innocent XI. greatly favored this confederacy againſt Louis, 
from whoſe haughtineſs he had received the moſt mortifying perſonal 
- affronts, and who had by recent violence wreſted from him the city of 
Avignon. | 


Perceiving a war inevitable, the King of France did not wait for the 
attack, but in the month of October 1688 cauſed a numerous army 
under the command of the Dauphin to paſs the Rhine, which took poſ- 
ſeſſion with very little oppoſition of the cities of Philipſburg, Manheim, 
Mentz, Spires, &c. : but he was wholly diſappointed in his defigns upon 
Cologne, which, rejecting the neutrality offered by France, admitted a 
garriſon of 6000 men from Prince Clement of Bavaria, recently choſen 
Elector. The States General having nothing to apprehend therefore on 
that ſide, the Prince of Orange was left at full liberty to proſecute his de- 
ſigns upon England. This ſudden irruption was immediately followed 
by a manifeſto againſt the Emperor, and a declaration of war againſt Hol- 
land, accompanied nearly at the ſame time with fimilar declarations 
againſt the other contracting parties of the League of Augſburg. And 
on the other hand, the States of the Empire convened at Ratiſbon paſſed 
unanimouſly a decree, pronouncing the Crown. of France with its adhe- 
rents enemies of the Holy Roman Empire, for their manifold contraven- 
tions of the treaties of Munſter, Nimeguen, &. and declaring the war 
now undertaken to be a common war of the Empire againſt the common 
foe of Chriſtendom. The ravages committed by the French armies in 
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the circles of the Rhine, and particularly the Palatinate, were dread- 
ful in the extreme, and excited throughout Europe the livelieſt emotions 
of reſentment and commiſeration. Strong traces of their devaſtations are 
even yet diſcernible in many parts of that beautiful territory; and on this 


INOS eee muſt iha-for ever held aqpurſed. 


inthe Kae of March i689, the King by a 3 informed both 


| Houſes of Parliament, that the late King had ſailed from Breſt with 


War declared 
by England 
againſt France, 


Generous re- 
ception of K. 
James by 
Louis XIV. 


Frenah troups in order to effect a landing in Ireland; ou which a joint 
Addreſs was preſented, declaring that they would with their lives and 
fortunes aſſiſt his Majeſty in ſupporting the alliances abroad, in the reduo- 
tion of Ireland, and in defending the religion and laws of the kingdom.” 

And in the month of April the Houſe of Commons came to a more deter- 
minate reſolution, © that in caſe his Majeſty thought fit to engage in 
the war with France, the Houſe would give him all ſuch aſſiſtance in a 
parliamentary way as ſhould enable him to ſupport and go through with 
the ſame.” In the ſubſequent Addreſs founded on this reſolution, they 
expreſs their confidence, that through his Majeſty's wiſdom the alliances 
already made, and hereafter to be concluded, will be effectual to reduce 
the French King to a condition that it may not be in his power here- 
after to violate the peace of Chriſtendom. On this grand point, a deep and 
cordial ſympathy united the Monarch, the Parliament, and the Nation; 
and the King in reply declared in warm terms his ſatisſaction at this Ad- 
dreſs, | and profeſſed that he looked upon the war to be already ſo much 
declared by France againſt England, that the ſtep now taken was not ſo 
properly an act of choice as of inevitable neceſſity and ſelf-defence. And 
on the 7th of eee 1689, war was in * re 7: On the 
French Monarch. | 


On the ede of James, and eee arrival in France, he 
had been received by Louis with an hoſpitality and kindneſs approach- 
ing even to oftentation. The palace of St. Germains was aſſigned him for 
his refidence, his houſehold ſupported with great magnificence, and 
hopes, or rather aſſgrances, were given him that he ſhould be ſpeedily re- 

5 500 eftabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed on the nigh of England. The conduct of James, however, 
in this ſituation, diſcoyered no ſymptoms either of ſpirit or underſtanding. 

He ſhewed little ſenſibility at the loſs of his Crown, His faculties were 
abſorbed in the moſt abject ſuperſtition and bigotry. His favorite oecu- 
pation was holding conſerences with the Jeſuits, into which order he bad 
been initiated, on the myſteries of religion: and of the perſonal courage 
which had diſtinguiſhed him in his early years no traces were diſcernible. 
He became the theme of the public contempt and derifion in France; 
and the ſarcaſtic remark was every where circulated of the Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, brother to M. Louvois, who ſeeing this monarch returning 
from chapel with his prieſts about him exclaimed aloud, © There goes a 
pious ſoul, who has abandoned three kingdoms ſor the ſake of a maſs/!” 


The extreme bigotry of Louis prevented, however, bis ſeeing the cha- 


racter of James in its moſt odious and ridiculous point of view ; and great 
naval and military preparations were made with a view of accompliſhing 
the promiſe of his reſtoration. Early in March, a fleet of 14 ſhips of the 
line was collected at Breſt, on board of which James embarked with a 
conſiderable body of troops, Iriſh, French, and "Engliſh, commanded 
chiefly by French officers, under M. Roſen; a General of approved {kill 
and courage. At parting; the King of France, embracing with demon- 
firations of high regard the King of England, ſaid, *'The beſt thing I can 
wiſh your Majeſty is, that I may never ſee you again.” The whole ar- 
mament arrived ſafely at Kinſale, Where" a Cy was —— without 
N hae pre my 1009.” F 


The condut of the Earl of -'Tyreonnel had been EE artful and 
inſidious, having intentionally excited in the Engliſh Government amuſive 
hopes of ſubmiſſion, for the purpoſe of gaining time: ſo that no timely 
meaſures were taken to guard the coaſts of Ireland againft invaſion. At 
an extraordinary Council held at the Caſtle of Dublin, itnrnediately con- 
ſequent to the deſertion of James, the Chief Juſtice Keating, Proteſtant, 
declared that it would be in vain to contend'with'the raling powers—that 
Ireland muſt neceffarily follow the fortunes'vf Tabu exhortod 


the Lord Lieutenant to a wiſe and honorable aovontin6dation.” ene 
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nel * ene ſeeming temper and moderation; and proſeſſing 
to enter into theſe ideas, he propoſed to Lord Montjoy, a man of abilities 
and of great conſideration amongſt the Proteſtants, to accompany the 
Chief Baron Rice, a furious Papiſt, little likely to regard honor, or keep 
faith with heretics, to repreſent to King James the weakneſs of Ireland, 
and the neceſſity of yielding to the times, and of waiting a more favor- 
able opportunity to avail himſelf of the ſervices of his Iriſh ſubjecta— 
ſwearing ſolemnly to Montjoy, that he was in earneſt in this meſſage, and 
that he knew the Court of France would oppoſe it to the utmoſt of their 
power; for, careleſs of the intereſt and indifferent even to the deſtruc- 
tion of Ireland, it ſought merely to give to the arms of the Prince of 
Orange a temporary diverſion With generous indifcretion, Montjoy 
againſt the advice of his more wary friends accepted this hazardous 
commiſſion. But on his arrival in France he had full proof of the 
treachery of Tyrconnel, being himſelf * n. to the 
Baſtile. | 


In conſequence of the ambiguous aſpect of affairs in Ireland, Lieu- 
tenant General Hamilton, an Iriſh officer of great addreſs, and at this 
time a priſoner of war, having ſerved in the armies of France, was at his 
own «ſire ſuffered to go on his parole to Ireland, with a view to per- 
ſuade Tyroonnel to ſurrender the government. But if there was any pre- 
vious indeciſion in the counſels of the Lord Lieutenant, it vaniſhed on 
his interview with Hamilton, who, with the moſt profligate deſertion of 
every principle of honor, uſed all imaginable arguments to confirm him 
in his attachment to King James, and exerted himſelf with the utmoſt 
ardor and activity in ſupport of the ſame cauſe. On the arrival of the 
abdicated Monarch in Ireland, the whole kingdom ſeemed to be at his 
devotion. Tyrconnel had difarmed the Proteſtants, and aſſembled an 
army of 40,000 Catholics well provided by means of the ſupplies ſent from 
France: and about the end of March, James made his public entree into 
Dublin, amid.the acclamations of the inhabitants, being met at the Caſtle- 
gate by a proceſſion of Popiſh Biſhops and Prieſts in their pontificals, 
bearing the hoſt, which the King publicly adored ; after which he aſſiſted 
at a ſolemn Te Deum. 

The 
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The Court of London now endeavored to compenſate for its former 
remiſſneſs by the vigor of its preſent exertions. A powerful ſquadron 
under Admiral Herbert was fitted out with all expedition, in hope of 
| intercepting the French fleet on its return; and on the 1ſt of May be 
came in fight of the enemy, then lying at anchor in Bantry Bay. Per- 
ceiving an engagement inevitable, the French bore down in a regular 
line of battle : but the Engliſh Admiral not being able to gain the wind, 
the ſhips fought at a great diſtance, and the engagement was extremely 
indeciſive ; both ſides as uſual in ſach caſes boaſting of the victory. And 
Admiral Herbert having made every poſſible effort, King William plea- 
fantly remarked, © that in the commencement of a war it might be 
allowed to pafs for ſuch.” But the French were with ſome reaſon elated 
with the ſucceſs of the Triſh expedition ; the Count de Chateau-Re- 
naud, commander of the fleet, having landed' his troops, repulſed the 
enemy, taken ſeveral rich prizes, and brought his ſhips' back to Breſt 
in good condition and without loſs, in the ſhort: ſpace of a few 
weeks. The land forces deftined for the reduction of Ireland being 
not yet in readineſs, King James reigned without control, and almoſt 
without reſiſtance, i in that country. A Parliament was convened by him 
to meet in Dublin on the 5th of May (1689), by which the famous 
Act of Settlement, paſſed ſoon after the Reſtoration, was immediately re- 
pealed with loud acclamations of triumph, and ſcarcely a ſhadow of op- 
_ poſition. By this repeal, two thirds of the Proteſtants in the kingdom, 
who had now for near forty years held their eftates in virtue of the ar- 
rangement made at the termination of the civil wars, and ſubſequently 
modified and confirmed by the authority of King and Parliament, were 
deprived of them, without any: exception. or conſideration whatever. for 
thoſe who had made purchaſes under the exiſting laws. Even the eſtate 
of Sir Phelim O'Neill, the ſamous rebel, was unconditionally reſtored to 
his heirs. In the Upper Houſe, the Biſhop of Meath, yentgred.to urge 
ſome objections againſt both the principle and the proviſoes. of tbe bill. 
This Prelate obſerved, that no penalty was enacted againſt ſuch as. ſhould 
enter eſtates without injundtions no conſiderations for improvements 
no ſaving for remainders—no time given for the removal of the lock of 
* or corn no proviſion for widows. © Either,” faid he, my Lords, 

* there 
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there was a 1 in this kingdom in 1641, or there was not. If 
there was none, God forbid that I ſhould open my month in defence of 
the injuſtice of which we have been guilty ! But what fhall we in this cafe 


| fay to the declaration of his Majefty' s royal father the late K. Charles J. 


who in his Icon Baſilike, affirms poſitively that there was a rebellion ; and 
paſſed an act to ſecure thoſe who would advance money ſor the bp 
ſion of it ? What indecd ſhall we ſay to the bill now before the Houſe, 
which acknowledges a rebellion, though it extenuates its criminality ? It 
then there was a rebellion, how can thoſe concerned in it pretend a right 
to the reſtoration, of their eſtates, Except by an act of grace or pardon ? 
But here is a bill which makes no diſtinction between the guilty and the 
innocent: one is to be put in as good a condition as the other. Can 
your Lordſhips i imagine it is reaſonable to do this, when we all know that 
a Court of Claims has: been inſtituted for the protection of thoſe who were 
unjuſtly accuſed ; that claims have beeu actually heard and adjudged in 
this. Court on a full hearing, without any imputation of partiality ; The 
chief ſupporter oſ the bill in the Houſe of Lords was the Lord Chancel- 
lor Fitton; a wretch, if poſſible, more infamous than the Engliſh Chan- 
cellor Jeffries, and who had been taken from priſon, where he had lain 
ſeveral: years a convicted felon, under puniſhment for. the crime of forgery, 


and placed by K. James at the head of, the law department in Ireland, 


with no other merit than that of a furious zeal for Popery, or rather rage 
approaching the limits of infanity, combined with the moſt abject ſub- 
ſerviency to the mandates of the Court. Sitting in the capacity of Judge, 
he over-ruled all rules of practice and pleas of law—declaring that the 
Chancery was above all laws; and that no law ſhould bind his con- 
ſcience. Where any difficulty occurred, it was not a Lawyer but a Divine, 
as he affirmed, who muſt reſolve it. Such was the advocate of the Bill of 
Repeal ; which paſſing with no farther oppoſition of conſequence received 
the Royal aſſent the King paying no ſort of attention to the petition 
preſented to him by the Earl of Granard in behalf of the purchaſers 
under the Act of Settlement. This was followed by an AR attainting all 
Proteſtant abſentees ; the attainder alſo reaching all ſach as from and 


after the 1ſt of Auguſt 1688 correfponded with any who were in actual 


rebellion, 
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rebellion, or who were any ways aiding, abetting, or aſſiſting thereto; 
i. e. the whole body of Iriſh Proteffants, who were univerſally attached to 
the new Revolution Government, and who were thus condemned to 
ſuffer the penalties of death and forfeiture. The ſeverity of this Act has 
been ſaid to exceed that of the famous proſcription at Rome during the 
laſt triumvirate ; and by a barbarous and bloody clauſe, inſerted no doubt 
at the expreſs inſtance of James, as no one without knowing his pleaſure 
would have dared to attempt a limitation of his prerogative“, the Mo- 
narch was debarred the power of pardoning after the laſt day of the en- 


ſuing month of November 168g—the pardon if not enrolled previous to 


that time being declared abſolutely null and void. Another Act was paſſed, 
of a very different and much more ambiguous nature, to aboliſh the de- 
pendeney of Ireland upon the Parliament of England, and to prohibit the 
tranſmiſſion of all writs of error and appeal to the Engliſh Courts of Judi- 
cature. A Bill was alfo introduced for the repeal of Poyning's law; but 
this * N angrily reſiſted. A law was indeed enacted for liberty of 


conſcience ; 


We are informed by Archbiſhop King, 00 that there were only w_ or five Proteſtant 
Lords Temporal and four Spiritual Lords fitting in this Parliament, and that the Houſe of 
Commons was filled ia ſuch a manner that only two Proteſtants fuch as deſerved the name 
were in it, By this means the Parliament openly profeſſed itſelf a ſlave to the King's will; 
and he was looked on as factiouſſy and rebelliouſſy inclined, that would dare to move any thing 
nme Houſe had affirmed that it was contrary to the King's pleaſure.” 
State of Proteſtants in Ireland, p. 172. 
Ila the Memeirsof K. N written by that Monarch, or his immediate inſpection, 
it is indeed affirmed, © that the fear of diſguſting the Triſh Catholics, on whom be wholly 
depended, and the hopes of recompenſing ſuch Proteſtants as ſuffered by the AR for reſcind- 
ing the Acts of Settlement, induced the King at laſt to give his Royal aſſent, though be ſatu 
it vas bigbly prejudicial to bis intereft. Nothing but the -unwillingnels to diſguſt bis only 
friends could prevail with him to forecloſe himſelf in the Act of Attainder from the power 
of pardoning thoſe comprifedin it.” % MPbenſon State Papers. 
It does not however appear from any authorized facts, that the leaſt effort was made by 

James to eounteract the barbarous and deteſtable proceedings of this pretended Parliament. 
Nor is any other reaſon ever aſſigned by him throughout theſe Memoirs for his diſapproba - 
tion of the moſt inhuman atrocities—of the acts of a Jeffries, a Roſen, or a Fitton—than the 
apprehenfion © that they would rove prejudicial to his intereſt. It is remarkable,” lays 
Sir John Dalrymple, © that in all the letters bf James publiſhed by him, an in Wbove 4 ul. 
N. a 0 
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_ conſcience ; but as this indulgence was not to take place till after the 


legal maſſacre of the Proteſtants, it Femed only calculated to add inſult 
to injury. A royal proclamation was about the ſame time iſſued, forbid- 
ding above five Proteſtants meeting any where upon pain of death ; and 
the queſtion being ſubmiſſively aſked, whether this prohibition extended 
to the churches, Colonel Luttrel, Governor of the city, declared that it 
was intended to prevent their aſſembling there as well as in other places; 
in conſequence of which the Proteſtant Clergy were univerſally filenced, 
and the religious aſſemblies of the ee every where diſcontinued. 


In the * of Ireland only was any ſhow of reſiſtance diſcernible. 
The City of Londonderry almoſt fingly adopted the heroic reſolution of 
ſhutting its gates againſt the late King James, braving all the horrors of 
a ſiege with a very diſtant proſpect of relief. One Lundy had been ap- 
pointed Governor of this place, who appears to have been either a coward 
or a traitor, perhaps both. At a Council of War, this officer declared his 


dred more which are in King William's cabinet or Dr. Morton's poſſeſſion, there is ſcarcely 


one ſtroke either of genius or ſenſibility to be found.” The Petition preſented by the Earl 
of Granard againſt the repeal of the Act or Acts of Settlement, the original Act being fol- 
lowed by an AQ of Explanation, was drawn up in a very maſterly manner by Chief Juſtice 
Keating. It may be found at length in Ralph's Hiſtorical Collections. It were,” ſay the 
Petitioners, © a hard taſk to juſtify thoſe Acts in every particular contained in them; but if 
it be conſidered that, from October 1641 until May 1660, the kingdom was in one continued 
form, that the alterations of poſſeſſions were ſo univerſal, and properties ſo blended and 


mixed by allotments aud Jiſpolitions of the then uſurping powers, it may well be eoncluded, 


that they muſt be ſomewhat more than men that could frame a law to take in every particu- 


lar caſe, But if it ſhall be found that they enjoy any thing without legal title, or have done 


any thing that may forfeit what they have purchaſed, they will fit down and moſt willingly 
acquieſce in the judgments. But to have their purchaſes made void, their lands and im- 


provements taken from them, their ſecurities and aſſurances for money lent, declared null 


and void by a law made ex poft facto, i is what was never practiſed i in any age or country. 
The purchaſer ought to be wary of any flaw in the title at the time of the purchaſe made, 


and purchaſes at his peri] if any ſuch there be. But who is that purchaſer that muſt be- 


ware of a law to be made twenty, thirty, or forty years after his purchaſe ? This is not a de- 
{ in title, but a precedent which no human forefight could prevent; and, if once introdu- 


" ced, no purchaſer can ever be ſafe.—'Tis manifeſt, if this Bill proceed, all the Proteſtants in 


— ruEoGog oa nod.” 
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opinion that the place was not tenable; and a meſſage was ſent to the 
King, now far advanced on his march to the city, containing propoſals of 
negotiation; and to requeſt that the army might halt at the diſtance of 
ſour miles from the town. But James, full of reſentment and indignation 
at their having preſumed to entertain an idea of reſiſtance, continued his 
march, in violation, as it is affirmed, of a previous agreement ſigned by 
General Hamilton, and in the evening of the 18th of April encamped 
under the walls of the city. The beſieged, exaſperated at this refuſal to 
treat, made a furious fally, and compelled the King's forces to retire to 
St. John's Town in great diſorder. Lundy the Governor finding himſelf 
the object of the popular rage, and perceiving his ſchemes completely 
fruſtrated, made his eſcape in diſguiſe ; and the inhabitants choſe Major 
Baker and Mr. Walker, a clergyman, joint Governors, who prepared 
for the defence of the place with a reſolution equal to any inſtance of the 
kind recorded- in hiſtory. The city was very imperfectly fortified, the 
cannon wretchedly mounted ; they had not one engineer to direct their 
operations; the garriſon were ſtrangers to military diſcipline ; they were 
deſtitute of ſtores, and expoſed to the attack of a numerous and enraged 
enemy, provided with all the implements for' a regular fiege, with the 
King at their head to incite their moſt ardent exertions. Yet no one in 
this dreadful exigency but diſdained the mention of a ſurrender. - While 
Walker pointed to the holy fanes, and Baker to the lofty bulwarks which 
ſurrounded them, the batteries were immediately opened; but in every 
attack the beſiegers were repulſed with confiderable loſs. -- But in a ſhort 
time the garriſon and inhabitants had the additional calamities to.contend 
againſt, of a contagious diſorder and a ſcarcity of proviſions, which by 
degrees aroſe to an abſolute famine with all its concomitant . horrors. 
Wearied with the obſtinacy of theſe reſractory and determined people, the 
King withdrew to Dublin, and left the command with Roſen, who thun- 
dered out the moſt tremendous menaces in caſe they any longer delayed 
their ſubmiſſion—declaring that he would raze the town to its founda- 
tions, and deſtroy all the inhabitants without diſtinction of age or ſex. 
Finding theſe barbarous threats ineffectual, be ordered all the Proteſtant 
inhabitants of the vicinity, to the amount of ſeyeral thouſands, to * drawn 
2 under 
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under the walls of Londonderry, there to periſh if the refuſal to ſurrender 
was perfifted in; and at the ſame time declared, that he would lay the 


hold country waſte if any attempt was made for their relief. The 


Biſhop of Meath having remonſtrated to the King in perſon againft theſe 
unheard of cruelties, James replied, © that General Roſen was a foreigner, 


and uſed to theſe proceedings, which, though ſtrange to us, were common 


in other places but that he had already ordered him to deſiſt. At length 
a proſpect of relief appeared. An armament from England appeared in 
the Lough, having on board a conſiderable body of troops, commanded 
by General Kirke: but the enemy had erected batteries oppoſite the ſhips, 
and thrown a boom compoſed of timber, chains, and cables, acroſs the nar- 
row part of the river, ſo that it was very doubtful whether the paſſage 
could be forced. Taking advantage however of a favorable gale, the 
Montjoy boldly failed athwart and broke the boom; though the was run 
aground by the violence of the ſhock. But firing a broad-fide at the enemy, 


who attempted to board her while in this ſituation, ſhe cleared herſelf and 


righted in a moſt extraordinary manner, and paſſed the boom, followed 
by the Pheenix and Dartmouth. They now continued their voyage with- 
out farther moleſtation to the city, where they were received with tranſ- 
ports of joy and acclamation—the garriſon being reduced to the very laſt 
extremity of diſtreſs. M. de Roſen immediately raiſed the fiege, July 
31, 1689, with the greateſt precipitation, having loſt 8 or gooo men be- 
fore its walls, with more than 100 officers. The heroic defence of Lon- 
donderry was attended with the moſt important conſequences ; and had 
it taken place in a more conſpicuous ſcene of action, it might have ranked 
with the moſt celebrated military events of the ſame kind in the preſent or 
any other age—with the ſieges of Haerlem, of Leyden, or Rochelle. The 
town of Inniſkillen alſo diſtinguiſhed itſelf by a very gallant and ſucceſsful 
reſiſtance, of which a minute, and, now that a century has intervened, 
ſomewhat tedious detail is to be found in the hiſtories of the time. 


On the 12th of Auguſt 1689, M. Schomberg, a General of great reputa- 
tion and experience, who had accompanied King William on his expedi- 
tion to England, and who was now appointed to the chief command of 

* 4 , the 
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the army deſiined for the relief of Ireland, landed with his troops, amount- BOOK T. 
ing to about 16,009 men, at Carrickfergus. After taking poſſeſſion of =" 
the towns of Carrickfergus and Belfaſt with little oppoſition, he began 
his march to the ſouthward. Upon bis approach the Triſh" abandoned 
Newry, a ſtrong poſt, and Dundalk ; and here, in a ſituation very ineligi- 
ble, M. Schomberg encamped his army in a low moiſt ground, having the 
town of Dundalk and the river towards the ſouth, the Newry mountains 
to the eaſt; and to the north hills and moraſſes intermixed. We are 
told that the Marechal meant to have continued his progreſs, but was 
diſappointed of his train of artillery, which was to have been embarked 
at Cheſter for Carlingford. The army, therefore; remained wholly in- 
active during the autumnal months at Dundalk : and inactivity is per- 
haps more deſtructive to an army than the bloodieft ſucceſſion of battles. 
Roſen, hearing that the Engliſh General halted at Dundalk, ſaid he was 
ſure. Schomberg wanted ſomething, and ventured” to advance as far as 
Ardee. Not chooſing, however, to attack the Engliſh in their entrench- 

ments, he contented himſelf with parading in front of their camp; but 
no provocation could induce Schomberg to engage, being much inferior 
in force, and conceiving the loſs: of a battle to be the lols of Ireland. 
This conduct was by no means approved by many of the Engliſh officers, 
who ſaw with indignation the ranks of the army dreadfully: thinned by 
hunger, ſickneſs, and the inclemency of the weather. They ſaid the Com- 
mander in. Chief formed his eſtimate from the numbers of the enemy, 
and not from their {kill and courage. King William repeatedly urged him 
in his letters to put ſomething to the hazard, but he would not deviate 
from his plan of defence. This General was now more than fourſcore 
years of age: with him conſequently the ſeaſon of ardor and enterpriſe 
was paſſed; bis reputation was fully eſtabliſhed ; and after ſo many vic- 
tories as had diſtinguiſhed his military career, he would not riſque the 
diſgrace of a defeat from.an army of Iriſh rebels. In the mean time, 
a detachment of the Iriſh army under Colonel Sarsfield, accounted their 
beſt native officer, ſeized on the town of Sligo, important both by its 
ſtrength and ſituation. Winter approaching, both armies went into 
quarters, to the great diſcontent of the Engliſh nation, who had formed 
very 
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very high and probably extravagant expectations from the {kill and con- 
duc of the General, 


The Parliament of England met, after a very ſhort receſs, on the 19th 
of October 1689, and the Seſſion was opened by a very popular and excel- 
lent ſpeech from the Throne, which was remarkable for being the compo- 
ſition of the King himſelf, who produced it unexpectedly on the day pre- 
ceding at the Council Board, written with his own hand.“ He did not,“ 
he ſaid, engage in the war into which they had juſt entered, out of a 
vain ambition; but from the neceſſity of oppoſing the deſigns that were 
formed againſt us. It was well known how far he had expoſed himſelf 
to reſcue this nation ſrom the dangers that threatened not only their 
liberties, but the Proteſtant religion in general, of which the Church of 
England was one of the greateſt ſupports ; and for the defence whereof 
he was ready again to venture his life. He urged the neceſſity of pro- 
viding liberal ſupplies at the moſt early period, there being a general 
meeting appointed at the Hague of all the Princes and States confede- * 
rated againſt France, in order to concert the meaſures for the next cam- 
paign ; and till the determinations of the Engliſh Parliament were 
known, their determinations muſt be neceſſarily ſuſpended. He con- 
cluded with recommending in ſtrong terms a Bill of Indemnity, that, the 
minds of his good ſubjects being quieted, they might all 9 
concur in promoting the welfare and honor of the Kingdom.“ In re- 
turn, the Houſe of Commons expreſſed their unanimous determination 
to proſecute the war againſt the French, in conjunction with the allies, 
with vigor and effect: and a large ſupply was immediately voted. A 
Committee was then appointed to examine who were the adviſers and 
proſecutors of the murders of Ruſſel, Sydney, Armſtrong, &c. and who 
were chiefly concerned in the arbitrary practices touching the writs of 
Quo Marranto, and the Surrender of Charters. This enquiry was levelled 
at the Marquis of Halifax, who had a ſhort time before reſigned his 
office of Speaker to the Houſe of Lords, and now ſaw the neceſſity alſo 
of relinquiſhing the Privy Seal, and withdrawing entirely from Court, 
e only by the King. Perceiving himſelf the object of the de- 


teſtation 
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teſtation of the Whig party, he now endeavored to reconcile himſelf to 
the Tories, who were glad to avail themſelves of his abilities, though they 
deſpiſed his tergiverſations, and placed no confidence in his fincerity. 
The Whigs had on ſeveral occafions given much offence to the King, 
particularly by their pertinacious reſiſtance to the Bill of Indemnity, and 
their invincible reluctance to ſettle a permanent revenue on-the Crown 
by means of the firſt holding the rod over their adverſaries the Tories, 
and by the laſt keeping the Crown itſelf in dependency.” On the other 
hand, the Tories had paid uniform and. affiduous court to the King; and 
the Earl of Nottingham in particular had, as Biſhop Burnet affirms, furniſh- 


ed the King with a ſcheme of all the points of the prerogative, and their 


connection with cach other, and which he inſinuated the Whigs deſign- 
ed ſyſtematically to attack. And at this very period, preſſing inſtances 
were made by the Tories to the King to-diffolve the preſent Parliament, 
—laviſhing promiſes and profeſſions of loyalty and attachment, ſhould 
the King transfer the powers of Government to them. Theſe Court in- 
trigues coming to the knowledge of the Whigs, a Bill was introduced by 
them into the Houſe of Commons, for reſtoring Corporations. to their 
rights and privileges. The chief ſtrength of the Whig intereſt lay in 
the corporation boroughs and commercial companies—the gentlemen 
of large landed property being ſor the moſt part Tories. In this Bill 
was inſerted the following clauſe, dictated by the ſpirit of party violence 
* that every Mayor, Recorder, &c. of any city or borough, who did 
conſent to or join in the ſurrender of any charters, or did folicit or con- 
tribute to the charge of proſecuting any ſcire facias or information in the 
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nature of a quo warranto, ſhall be adjudged incapable of holding or exe- 


cuting any office of truſt in ſuch capacity for the ſpace of ſeven years. 
This was oppoſed by the whole ſtrength of the Tory party, as a clauſe 
fatal to their intereſt. After a fierce conteſt, the clauſe was negatived by 
a ſmall majority, the influence of the Court being powerfully exerted 
againſt it. In this ſtate the Bill was tranſmitted to the Lords, by whom 
it was paſſed, not without much debate and difficulty. The Tories, 
however, had perſuaded the King, that to give his aſſent to the Bill, even 
in its preſent form, would be a virtual ſurrender of himſelf to the Whigs. 


Reſolved, . 
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Roſolveil; therefore, to riſque (he cohſequenees of a rupture with the 
latter, he went to the Houſe of Peers on the 25th of January 1690, and, 
aſter announcing bis intention to repair in perſon to Ireland, prorogued 
the Parliament to the 2d of April; but on the 6th of February a proclama- 
tion was iſſued for its diſſolution, —_ a new A an to 


<A 9 <4 


12 While the Parliament. was "RY Sing the 8 General Pn vs 
member of the'High Court of Juſtice which paſſed a juſtly merited ſen- 
tence, though by a very queſtionable authority, on King Charles I. unex- 
pectedly made his appearance in England, with a view of being employed 
iti Ireland; where he had formerly ſerved with great reputation. Being 
excepted in the Act of Tndemnity paſſed at the Reſtoration, he bad re- 
tired to Vevay in Switzerland, where he bad reſided many yrars under 


the generous protection of the Lords of the Council of Berne, His pa- 


| ternal ſeat and eſtate at Maiden Bradley, in Wilts, was held under a grant 


of the Crown by Sir Edward Seymour, a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and a diſtinguiſbed leader of the Tory party, who took the firſt 
opportunity of repteſenting to the Houſe “ how highly it reflected on 
the honor of the Nation, that one of the regieides of that bleſſed Sove- 


reigu, whoſe death was regurded by the Churehof England us a martyr- | 


dom, ſhould not only be ſuffered to live unmoleſted in this country, but 
alſo entertained with hopes of preſerment. Upon this the Commons 
voted an Addreſs to the King, to iſſue his Royal Proclamation for the 
apprehending General Ludlow; which the King complied with, but not 
til-Ludlow was ſafely arrived in Holland; whenoe he returned to his 
former reſidence at Vevay; where he wrote his celebrated Memoirs, which 
no uùprejudiced perſon can read without being ey Key an high 
ee tee can yg e F 
boom ene nora. ee 0010 aul! 7 £42170; 8771 Hoh 2 
The diſtdlution of the Convention Parliament was a ſevere blow to the 
Whigs, who had given mortal 'offtnce”by the late Corporation Bill to 
great numbers of individuals, who, though moderate in principle, had been 
1 + EIIOG it-the-proveedinps of the late reigns. On the re- 
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turn of the writs, it appeared that a great majority of Tories were elected. 
The King's diſpleaſure at the Whigs appeared by the diſiniſſion of the 
Lords Monmouth and Delamere from the Treaſury, of which Sir John 
Lowther was appointed Firſt Commiſſioner, under whom Mr. Hampden 
acted as Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the complexion of the new 
Parliament immediately appeared by their choice of Sir John Trevor as 
Speaker, who had occupied the ſame office in the only Parliament held 
in the late reign. In his ſpeech, the King, after repeating the former de- 
claration of his intention to proſecute the war in Ireland in perſon, urged 
upon them the ſettlement of the revenue, and informed them, that hav- 
ing often unavailingly recommended a general indemnity to the laſt Par- 
liament, he now propoſed ſending them an Act of Grace, with ſuch ex- 
ceptions only as might be ſufficient to ſhew his great diſlike of their 
crimes, He made mention of an union between England and Scotland, 
as an event which would be productive of great benefit to both nations ; 
and the Parliament of Scotland having nominated Commiſſioners for that 
purpoſe, he wiſhed that Commiſſioners might be nominated by the Eng- 
liſh Parliament to treat with them. 


Though the Tory intereſt predominated in the new Parliament, the 
Whigs retained ſufficient influence to prevent the revenue being ſettled 
for life : but a ſort of compromiſe took place between the parties, and it 
was agreed that the hereditary Exciſe ſhould be granted for life, and the 
Cuſtoms for four years from Chriſtmas 1690; with which the King ap- 
peared tolerably well ſatisfied. The firſt great trial of ſtrength between 
the two parties was occaſioned by a Bill introduced by the Whigs into the 
Houſe of Lords, recognizing their Majeſties as the rightful and lawful So- 
vereigns of theſe realms, and declaring all the Acts of the laſt Parliament to 
be good and valid. This reduced the Tories to an unpleaſant dilemma. 
The words © rightful and lawful” were ſtrongly objected againſt, and 
by the too eaſy conſent of the Houſe dropped as ſuperfluous “. It would 

' 14-8 ; perhaps 
Nevertheleſs Biſhop Burnet, with his uſual and characteriſtie inaccuracy, aſſirms that 
theſe words paſſed with little contradiction. His Hifory, as he ſtyles it, is in fact a ſort of 


looſe and confuſed diary, written apparently from vague memorandwms and imperfect recol- 
P lection. 
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perhaps have been wiſe not to have added to the cauſes of irritation by 
offering theſe obnoxious words: but the rejection of them when offered 
was peculiarly unfortunate. The diſuffected Clergy, who endeavored to 
eſtabliſh the diſtinction of a King de jure and a King de facto, boaſted, with 
ſome appearance of reaſon, that they were fully juſtified in this diſtinc- 
tion—for even the Parliament itſelf would not venture to declare the King 
a rightful and lawful Sovereign. As to the latter clauſe, the Tories would 


only conſent to enact, that the laws paſſed in the laſt Parliament 


ſhould be good for the time to come—abſolutely refuſing to declare 
them valid for that which was paſt. After a vehement debate the Bill 
was committed : but the declaratory clauſe was loſt. on the report by fix 
voices; which gave riſe to one of the moſt able and decifive proteſis 
recorded on the Journals of the Houſe of Peers; at the concluſion of 
which the proteſting Lords thus expreſs themſelves : © If the laſt was 
no Parliament, and their Acts no Law, the Nation is engaged in a war 
without the conſent of Parliament, the old oaths of ſupremacy and alle- 
giance remain in force, and the Nation forced under color of law 
to ſwear fidelity to King William. The Peers and Commons now af- 
ſembled are under a perpetual diſability ; and the Nation is involved in 
endleſs doubts and confufions, without any legal ſettlement, or poſſibility 
to arrive at it, unleſs a Parliament be ſummoned by King James's writ, 

and the oaths of allegiance taken to him.” In conſequence of this ſeaſon- 
able and vigorous exertion the clauſe was ultimately reſtored ; upon which 
the Tory Lords, headed by the Earl of Nottingham, ſigned a proteſt in 
their turn ; in which they affirm, that the declaring of laws to be good 
which were paſſed in a Parliament not called by writ in due form of law, 
is deſtructive of the legal conſtitution of the Monarchy. This proteſt 
gave ſuch offence, that the Whigs moved, and triumphantly carried, a re- 
lection. Sir John Rereſdy informs us, that the Earl of Danby declared to him, that as 
to the terms rightful and lawful, they were mere nonſenſe —for. that, had the Prince of 
Wales been made King, he could never have been deemed our lawful Sovereign while his 
father lived. His Lordſhip condemned, nevertheleſs, the Biſhops for their hne 
about taking the oaths, expreſſing his concurrence with Lord Nottingham, that as his High- 
ne/+ was here, and we muſt owe our protection to him as King de facto, he thought it juk 


and legal to ſwear allegiance to him.” Such were the heads of the preſent Adminiſtration. | 
7 ſolution- 
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ſolution for expunging it frain-the-Journals of the Houſe, On the tranſ- 
miſſion of this Bill to the Commons, the Tories thought it expedient to 
decline the conteſt, And when a ſolitary member on that ſide preſumed 
to queſtion the legality of the Convention, as not ſummoned by: wnt, 
Somers the Solicitor General anſwered with great warmth and fpirit, © that 
if the Convention Parliament was not-a-legal Parliament, they ho were 
then met, and who had taken the oaths enacted by that Parliament, were 
guilty of high treaſon—the-laws repealed by it were ſtill in force—they 
- muſt therefore return to their allegiance to King James. All the moneys 
Jeviedy collected and paid by virtue of the Acts of that Parliament, made 
every one concerned in the execution of ſuch Acts highly criminal.“ 
Struck with the irreſiſtible force of theſe arguments, the Houſe paſſed 


. the Bill without further debate ; and thus, as it has been remarked, © the 


Tories themſelves, gave the laſt hand to that ſettlement which they had 
Aitborto fre both to oonſider and repreſent as illegal.” | 


The "A pes violence of the Whigs led cham. to * * 
ſtill more obnoxious to the Tories than the former. This was a Bill re- 
quiring from all perſons holding offices, eccleſiaſtical, civil or military, an 
_ cath abjuring the late King James and his title. The reigning Monarch, 

guided by the rectitude of his underſtanding and the moderation of his 
temper, entirely diſapproved this Bill, of which he cauſed an intimation 
to be given to the Houſe of Commons, recommending to them © to go 
to other matters that were more preſſing; and on a n it was re- 
jected N 165 voices. A 


A Bill for reverſing the judgment on a 3 * Eee City 

of London, for reſtoring it to its antient rights and privileges, and declar- 
ing the Charters granted ſince the late judgment null and void, paſſed, 
with a proviſo, that the Act ſhould not extend to diſcharge any of thaſe 
perſons who had acted as Magiſtrates in virtue af thoſe Charters withopt 
the legal qualifications. Another Bill, the counterpart of the former, ſoqn 
followed, ordering the 5001, ſorſeitures, to which thoſe perſons were liable 
was had acted in any civil or military capacity in the late reign, in viols- 
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Act of Grace. 


tion of the Teſt Laws, to be paid into the Exchequer ; ſo that, notwith- 
ſtanding the clamorous oppoſition of the Whigs, the High-Church party 
were to be ſcreened, and the Diſſenters puniſhed, for offences preciſely 


fimilar. 


The ſeſſion concluded May 21, 1690, with the Act of Grace an- 
nounced by the King, which paſſed without debate, diviſion or amend- 
ment in either Houſe the Whigs, as it ſhould ſeem, being wearied with 


fruitleſs oppoſition, and not chooſing longer to thwart the King's incli- 


nation on this favorite point. On the firſt reading of the Bill, April 26, 
in the Upper Houſe, and while they voted, all the Lords ſtood up unco- 
vered. Some of the more remarkable exceptions in the Act of Grace 
were, the Marquis of Powis ; the Earls of Sunderland, Melfort, Hunting- 
don, and Caſtlemain ; Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert ; the Biſhops of Dur- 
ham and St. David's; the Judges Withers, Jenner, and Holloway, &e. 
in all about thirty; and of theſe it does not appear that any were proſe- 
cuted to conviction, excepting ſuch as were afterwards concerned in plots 
againſt the Government. The light in which this extraordinary and in- 
deed too indiſcriminate lenity appeared to the zealous Whigs, ſtrikingly 


appears from a paſſage in a famous political tract of thoſe times, written 
by Lord Delamere : May I not reckon as treacheries,” ſays his Lord- 
' ſhip, © the advices and ſolicitations to our King, to ſend a general Bill of 
Grace and free Pardon, and without regard to exemplary juſtice, for thoſe 
treaſons and murders and other high crimes committed before his coming 


hither ?—The exception made of a few, ſuch as they are, without nam- 
ing or diſtinguiſhing their crimes, without enacting any courſe for their 


proſecution, and without exemption from common pardons at pleaſure, 
could amount to no more than to make the people hope in vain for ſome 
- vindication of public juſtice. Time has ſhewn the craft of this contriv- 
- ance, by the indemnity of all the perſons excepted that are not ſince 
in rebellion againſt our King. No proceſs has iflued againſt any of 
them; not a penny of their eſtates, nor one hair of their heads hath been 
touched, and ſeveral of them have ever fince fat in the Houſe 1 Lords as 
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The Earl of Shrewſbury was ſo highly diſguſted at the turn things had 
now taken, that he determined upon reſigning the Seals as Secretary of 
State, not yielding even to the preſſing entreaties of the King to retain poſ- 
ſeſſion of them till his return from Ireland. Affairs were now entirely in 
the hands of Carmarthen and Nottingham, who were regarded as the heads 
of the High- Church and Tory party, who hated the Whigs as republi- 
cans and levellers, and by whom they were equally and reciprocally de- 
teſted as men of intolerant, arbitrary and deſpotic principles. 


On the 4th of June 1690 the King ſet out for Ireland, attended by the 
Prince of Denmark, the Duke of Ormond, and many other noblemen and 
gentlemen, and on the 14th arrived at Belfaſt, where he was met by 
Marechal Schomberg. That General had obtained ſeveral advantages 
during the winter campaign. Colonel Wolſeley, at the head of a detach- 
ment of 7co infantry and 300 cavalry, had charged ſword in hand and 
totally routed a body of 7 or 8000 Iriſh—an exploit which did not tend to 
remove the opinion previouſly entertained of the too great caution of the 
Commander in Chief. The important poſt of Charlemont was reduced, 
and ſeyeral others leſs conſiderable ; ſo that, upon the whole, the province 
of Ulſter was nearly recovered. Advice of a prudential nature, conform- 
ably to the ſlow and dilatory ſyſtem on which the war had been hitherto 
conducted, being offered again in Council reſpecting the future opera- 
tions of the army, the King declared“ that he did not come to Ireland to 
et the graſs grow under his feet.” On a general review of the troops on 
the arrival of all the reinforcements, they were found to amount to no leſs 
than 36,000 effective men, Engliſh and foreigners. The King immediately 
began his march to Dundalk, afterwards advancing to Ardee ; which 
the Iriſh with the late King at their head quitted upon his approach, 
and repaſſed the Boyne, encamping in a very advantageous ſituation 
on the ſouthern banks of the river. The Iriſh army was by no means 


equal even in numbers, and much lefs in courage or diſcipline, to that of 


the Engliſh. But James, contrary to the advice of his officers, who pro- 
poſed ſtrengthening their garriſons and retiring beyond the Shannon, was 
determined to riſque a general engagement on this fpot. The river was 

deep, 
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deep, end roſe high with the tide; and his front being farther ſecured by 
a moruſs and riſing ground, be could not be attacked without manifeſt 


- diſadvantage; ſo that he-exprefied much confidence of ſucceſs, and de- 


clared the ſatisfaction he ſelt in this opportunity of fighting one fair battle 
for his Crown.” On the zoth of June King William encaniped at break of 


day with his whole army on the northern ſide of the Boyne, with a full ro- 
ſolution, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Marechal Schomberg, to 
paſs the river and attack the enemy on the next day. Upon reconnoi- 
tring the enemy's camp, the King made at one place ſo long a ſtop, that it 
was perceived by a party of horſe on the oppoſite fide ; who bringing a 
couple of field pieces to bear upon him, at the firſt diſcharge killed a man 
and two horſes very near to his perſon, and by the ſecond the King himſelf 
was ſlightly wounded, the ball grazing his right ſhoulder. This William 
treated as a trifle, butit occaſioned great confuſion amongſt his attendants ; 
and the report of his death flew rapidly to Dublin, and even to Paris, where 
it was celebrated with bonfires and illuminations. The King rode through 
the ranks by torch-light, previous to his retiring to his tent, in order by 
. ocular demonſtration to excite the moſt perfect conviction of his ſafety. 
The plan of the battle, without any previous communication, being tranſ- 
- mitted by the King to Marcchal Schomberg late in the evening, that Ge- 
«neral received it with marks of diflatisfaction and diſcontent—declaring 
den it was the firſt Wen had ever been ſo ſent to bim. 


Early i in the morning of the 1ſt of July 1690, the . in three 
bodies at Sloane to the weſtward, Old Bridge in the centre, and certain 
fords nearer Drogheda to the left. The different diviſions of the Engliſh 
army ſeemed to vie with each other in gallantry, and with great reſo- 
lution repulſed the attempts of the Iriſh to impede the paſſage. M. Cail- 
lemotte, a French refugee officer of great merit, receiving a mortal wound 
at the head of his regiment, was carried back to the Engliſh camp, and, 
meeting others croſſing the river, encouraged them by exclaiming * A la 
gloire, mes enfans—4 la gloire !” M. Schomberg perceiving the French 
Proteſtants expoſed, and in ſome diſorder, from the loſs of their com- 
mander, paſſed the river in haſte without bis armor, with all the ardor of 
5 2 youth, 
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youth, to put himſelf at their head. But the battle in this quarter being pe- 
culiarly hot and bloody, the Marechal in a ſhort time fell ; whether by the 
fire of his own men, as was generally believed, or of the enemy, could not 
in that ſcene of carnage and confufion be clearly aſcertained. This cele- 
brated perſonage was regarded as one of the firſt military characters of the 
age; and he poſſeſſed all the virtues and accompliſhments of a hero. He 
was nobly rewarded in England, for ſervices expected, rather than per- 
formed by him, with a dukedom and a parliamentary donation of 100, oo0l. 
Walker the clergyman, who had rendered himſelf ſo famous by his defence 
of Londonderry, alſo loſt his life in this action, gloriouſly combating in the 
cauſe of his country. Inflamed by the irreſiſtible impulſe of military en- 
thufiaſm, he could not, after that his brows were enciteled with the laurel 


wreath of victory, reconcile himſelf to his former habitudes—and with 


him the Gown' ceded to AMS. The courage, activity and preſence of 
mind of the King himſelf were extremely conſpicuous during the whole 
of this engagement; in the courſe: of which he repeatedly charged the 
enemy ſword in hand. An Engliſh foldier in the heat of the battle point- 
ing his piece at the King, he turned it afide without emotion, ſaying only, 
« Do you not know your friends? The day was far advanced, when the 


Iriſh at length began to retire on all ſides ; and General Hamilton, who 


commanded the horſe, making a furious charge, in the deſperate hope of 
retrieving the battle, was wounded and taken priſoner. On being brought 


into the preſence of the King, who knew him to be the life and ſoul of 
the Iriſh army, William aſked him “ if he thought the enemy would 
make any farther reſiſtance ?” to which Hamilton: replied, « Upon my 
honor, I believe they will.” The King, eyeing him with a look of diſdain; 
repeated © Your HoxoR !” but took no other notice of his treachery; The 
Iriſh now quitted the field with precipitation; but William having neg. 
lected the advice of M. Schomberg to ſecure the paſs of Duleek in the 
rear, they ſuffered little comparative loſs in their retreat, which was ob- 
vered by the French and Swiſs troops under M. de Lauzun. The King 
alſo, recalling his troops from the purſuit, expreſſed himſelf 6 to the 


unneceffüry effüflon of Blood. een Om Bac Fra 
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King William. town on the banks of the Shannon. Dividing his forces, therefore, the 
5 2 King 
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The rival Monarch, far from contending for the prize of empire in the 
ſame ſpirit of heroiſm, kept his ſtation with a few ſquadrons of horfe on 
the hill of Dunore, to the ſonth of the river, viewing through a teleſcope 
from the tower of the church the movements of the two armies. On receiv- 
ing intelligence from Count Lauzun that he was in danger of being ſur- 
rounded, he marched off to Duleek, and thence in great haſte to Dublin. 
On his arrival in that eity he aſſembled the Magiſtrates and Council, and 
told them, with equal indiſcretion and ingratitude, that the army he had 


| depended upon had baſely fled the field, nor could they be prevailed upon 


to rally, though the loſs in the defeat was but inconfiderable ; fo that 
henceforward he determined never more to head an Iriſh army, but re- 
ſolved to ſhift for himſelf, as they themſelves muſt alſo do. Having ſtaid 
at Dublin one night, he departed for Waterford, attended by the Duke of 
Berwick, the Marquis of Powis, and the Earl of Tyrconnel—ordering the 
bridges to be broken down every where behind him. At Waterford he 
embarked on board a French veſſel, and was quickly conveyed to his ſor- 
mer reſidence in France. This daſtardly conduct expoſed him to the per- 
ſonal contempt of thoſe who were moſt ſtrongly attached to his cauſe— 
Colonel Sarsfield, as it is ſaid, declaring “ that if they could change Kings 
he ſhould not be afraid to fight the battle over again.” Immediately con- 
ſequent to the victory, Drogheda was inveſted ; but though the Gover- 
nor ſeemed at firſt reſolute to defend the place, upon being told that if 

he compelled the King to bring up his heavy cannon he muſt expect no 
quarter, he thought proper to ſurrender. On the 5th of July the King 
encamped at Finglaſs, within two miles of Dublin, where he received ad- 


vice of King James's flight to Waterford, and ſubſequent embarkation for 


France. The principal Catholics having alſo abandoned the metropolis, 
the Proteſtants had recovered their aſcendency ; and a deputation being 
ſent requeſting the King to honor the city with his preſence, he made 
his public entrance the next day into Dublin, where he was received with 
triumphal acclamation. 


The Iriſh army had now retired in confuſion towards Athlone, a ſtrong 
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King detached General Douglas to purſue the flying enemy, proſecuting 
himſelf his march to the ſouthward, and taking poſſeſſion ſucceſſively of 
the towns of Carlow, Kilkenny and Waterford, acquiſitions of great im- 
portance. About this period, a proclamation of grace and pardon was 
publiſhed, which the King was deſirous to have made much more coni- 
prehenſive ; for the general and vague exception it contained, of © the deſ- 
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perate leaders of the preſent rebellion,“ rendered it wholly nugatory: but 


the King was told by thoſe vultures in human ſhape who prey upon pro- 
perty, and are ravenous for confiſcations, that there was a neceflity for 
breaking the power of the great Iriſh chieftains. General Douglas hav- 
ing reached Athlone on the 17th of July ſummoned the town to ſurren- 
der; but Colonel Grace the Governor, undaunted by the ill ſucceſs 
which had recently attended their arms, fired a piſtol at the trumpeter, 
ſaying © Theſe are my terms.” The Englith General on this reſolved on 
undertaking the ſiege of the place: but his force was not adequate to the 
enterpriſe; and after battering the caſtle for ſome days with little effect, 
he haſtily withdrew his troops, finding that General Sarsfield was on his 


7 


Siege of Ath- 


lone raid: 


march to relieve the fortreſs, at the head of 15,000 men. But the princi- and of Lime- 


pal object of the campaign, now far advanced, was the reduction of the im- 
portant city of Limerick, in the vicinity of which the Iriſh had concen- 
trated the far greater part of their force. The town is fituated partly on 
an iſland in the midſt of the Shannon, which is here very broad and deep, 
with ſuburbs extending to both the oppoſite ſhores—the three diviſions 
being connected by bridges. The fortifications had been lately ſtrength- 
ened by additional outworks conſtructed under the direction of French 
engineers. The garriſon conſiſted of no leſs than fourteen regiments of 
foot, excluſive of horſe and dragoons ; and the remainder of the Iriſh 
army, now recovered from its conſternation, with the French auxiliaries 
to the amount of many thouſands, lay at a ſmall diftance waiting and 
watching the favorable opportunities of attack. Poſſibly the King, judg- 
ing from the uninterrupted career of ſucceſs he had hitherto experienced, 
might be prompted to hold the talents and reſources of the enemy too 
cheap. A junction being formed between the King's forces and thoſe 
employed in the attack of Athlone, within a few miles of Limerick ; the 
my WE city 
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city was inveſted with trivial oppoſition on the gth of Auguſt 1690: and a 
ſummons being ſent to the Governor M. Boiſſeleau, that officer replied, 
* that he thought the beſt way to gain the Prince of Orange's good opi- 
nion, was by a vigorous defence of the fortreſs entruſted to his care.” The 
ſiege was now proſecuted with great diligence, and the place defended with 
equal reſolution; but a moſt diſaſtrous incident took place in the ſurpri- 
ſal, by General Sarsſield, of almoſt the whole train of heavy artillery deſ- 
tined for the beſieging army, and the total deſtruction of the carriages, 
waggons and ammunition ; after having previouſly attacked and cut in 
pieces the detachment by which the convoy was guarded. The event of 
the ſiege was from this time very doubtful. At length, a breach having 
been made of about 12 yards in breadth, the King ordered a general aſſault. 
But the courage of the enemy ſeemed on this occaſion to riſe to fury. 
Aſter being driven from the counterſcarp, they returned to the attack 
with ar. impetuoſity never exceeded ; the very women ruſhing forwards 
and encouraging the ſoldiers of the garriſon with Amazonian fortitude. In 


fine, the Engliſh were repulſed with the loſs of 1200 of their choiceſt 
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troops: and the operations of the beſiegers being alſo impeded by the 
weather, which had now become very unfavorable, the King gave orders, 
in two days after this unſucceſsful attempt, to raiſe the ſiege; and the 
army retreated towards Clonmell. Having conſtituted Lord Sydney and 


Sir Thomas Coningſby Lords Juſtices of Ireland, and leaving the com- 


mand of the army with Count Solmes, who ſoon aſter reſigned it into the 
able hands of General Ginckel; his Majeſty embarked at Duncannon on 
the 5th of September 1690, for England, and arrived ſafely within a few 
days at Windſor.  =— | 


In the eourſe of the autumn, the Earl of Marlborough, who had already 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his military talents, gained great increaſe of fame 
by a ſucceſsful attack on Cork and Kinſale with 5000 troops from Eng- 
land, joined, agreeably to the project he had formed, by 5000 more in 
Ireland. By the capture of theſe cities, all connection between Ireland. 
and France on that fide was cut off; and the Earl of Marlborough re- 


turned to England coycred with laurels, having been abſent on this im- 
portant 
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portant expedition only thirty-ſeven days. The Duke of Grafton, natural 
ſon of the late King Charles II. a young nobleman highly amiable and 
accompliſhed, fell bravely fighting in the firſt of theſe attacks. When 
the Earl of Marlborough was introduced to the King at Kenfington on 
his return, that Monarch, far from appearing jealous of his ſucceſs, be- 
ſtowed upon him the higheſt encomiums, and declared that he knew no 
man ſo fit for a general who had ſeen ſo few campaigns. 


In order to avoid the neceſſity of reverting to the Triſh war, which was 
protracted to a late period of the ſucceeding year, it may be proper here 
to ſubjoin the principal occurrences which took place from the departure 
of the King, to its final termination. Although it had been the object of 
the King's anxious ſolicitude to reſtrain the ravages of the ſoldiery, divers 
examples of great ſeverity being made by him during his reſidence in 
Ireland; the moſt atrocious exceſſes were, as is univerſally acknowledged, 
committed during the winter upon the helpleſs inhabitants ; and it was 
difficult to aſcertain whether they ſuffered more from their Catholic op- 
preſſors, or their Proteſtant protectors. Between them the country was 
dreadfully haraſſed, and the ſtock of cattle and corn in many parts 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed. About the beginning of June 1691, General 
Ginckel, being now reinforced by a confiderable body of troops from 
Scotland under General Mackay, took the field, and immediately dire&- 
ed his march to Athlone, taking in his way the town of Ballymore, which 
was fortified and garriſoned as a ſort of advanced poſt, and on the 18th fat 
down before Athlone. The town is divided into two parts by the Shan- 
non : that which is ſituated to the eaſtward of the river was ſoon carried 
by aſſault; but the chief ſtrength of the beſieged lay in the fortifications 
on the Connaught or Iriſh fide, defended by a caſtle which could not 
be approached but by forcing the paſſage of the river; and ſeveral vigo- 
rous attempts were made, though unattended with ſucceſs, to gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of the bridge. This ſomewhat diſheartening the troops, a Council 
of War was held on the goth, to determine whether it would not be ad- 
viſable to raiſe the fiege. On which the Generals Mackay, Talmaſh, 
Rouvigny, &c. urged that no brave action could be performed without 
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hazard, and gave it as their opinion that the attack on the bridge ſhould 
be given up, and the paſſage of the river attempted at a ford a little below 
the bridge; and they offered themſelves to head the troops which ſhould 
be deſtined to the ſervice, General Ginckel, who well knew what won- 
ders military enthuſiaſm can perform, acceded to an offer which a too 
conſiderate commander would have deemed romantic and impracticable, 
The fords of the Shannon arc few and dangerous. That in queſtion was 
only wide enough for twenty men to march abreaſt, The bottom was 
rocky, the ſtream flowing with prodigious rapidity, and riſing in the 
ſhalloweſt part nearly breaſt high. On the oppoſite ſhore was a baſtion 
raifed to defend the paſs. In order to deceive the enemy, the troops were 
not drawn out till fix o'clock, the uſual time of relieving guard ; and on 
ringing the church bell, the cuſtomary fignal, a detachnfent of grenadiers, 
ſupported by fix battalions of infantry, commanded by the Prince of Wir- 
temberg, the Generals Mackay, Tetteau, and Talmaſh, who ſerved that 
day as a volunteer, entered the water by-twenties, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the Iriſh, who immediately began a very heavy fire from all their forts and 
batteries. General Sarsfield communicating in haſte to M. St. Ruth, 
now Commander in chief of the combined armies of French and Iriſh 
lying at the diſtance of a few miles from the town, that the Engliſh were 
actually attempting the paſſage of the river, and demanding immediate 
ſuccours ; St. Ruth treated the intelligence very lightly, and affirmed 
the thing to be impoſſible. © They dare not make ſuch an attempt,” ſaid 
he, © and I ſo near! I would give 1000 piſtoles to find it true.” Sarsfield, 


amazed at the vanity and incredulity of this Commander, told him, © he 


would find Engliſh courage capable of attempting any thing.” Unap- 
palled at the dangers. which ſurrounded them, the aflailants gradually 
advanced forward, in the face of a moſt tremendous fire; and having at 
length forced their way and gained the oppoſite bank, the reſt of the 
army ſoon followed on pontoons, and planks thrown acroſs the broken 
arches of the bridge. The Iriſh, ſeized with conſternation, ſcarcely at- 
tempted reſiſtance ; and in balf an hour the town was in poſſeſſion, of 
the beſiegers, with the works, which remained entire towards the enemy's 


camp, St. Ruth now. made a late and vain attempt to diſlodge the 
Engliſh : 
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Engliſh: but the cannons of the garriſon were by this time turned againſt BOOK L. 
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him; and on that very night he decamped with his whole army without 
beat of drum, and took a new and very ſtrong poſition in the neighbour- 
hood of Aghrim, reſolving there to riſque the fate of a general engage- 
ment, 


The Iriſh camp was extended two miles on the ridge of a hill, with a 
moraſs in front, paſſable only by a narrow central path, croffed by the 
river Suke, and defended at the extremity by the caſtle of Aghrim; on 
their left were ſteep hills riſing among ſwamps ; and on the right was a 
paſs defended by two old forts about half a mile from the moraſs, the in- 
terval being occupied by many ſmall encloſures lined with muſqueteers. 
General Ginckel, having viewed the enemy's poſition, declared his deter- 
mination to attack them, for that a retreat muſt be attended with loſs 
and diſgrace. St. Ruth on his part, perceiving the preparations made for 
that purpoſe, exerted all the efforts of an able commander to counteract 
them, making an harangue to his troops well calculated to produce upon- 
minds fo groſs and barbarous a very powerful effect.“ He told them how 
ſucceſsful he had been in ſupprefling hereſy in France, and bringing over 


a vaſt number of deluded ſouls into the boſom of the Church. That for * 


this reaſon his maſter had made choice of him before others to eſtabliſh the 
Church of Ireland on ſuch a foundation that it ſhould not henceforward 
be in the power of hell or heretics to diſturb it : and that all good Ro- 
man Catholics depended on their courage to ſee theſe glorious things 
effected. He confeſſed that matters did not entirely anſwer his expecta- 
tion fince he came among them, but that ſtill all might be recovered. 
That he was informed the Prince of Orange's heretical army was reſolved 
to give them battle; that now or never was the time for them to recover 
the loſt honors, privileges, and eſtates of their anceftors; that they 
ought now to remember they were no mercenary ſoldiers ; their all being 
at ſtake, and their deſign to reſtore a pious King to his throne, to propa- 
gate the holy faith, and extirpate hereſy. And laſtly, to animate their 
courage, he aſſured tbem of King James's love and gratitude, of Louis 
the Great's protection, of himſelf to lead them on, of the Church to pray 
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Book I. for them, and of ſaints and angels to carry their ſouls into heaven.” He 
cloſed his ſpeech with a ſtrict order to give quarter to none, eſpecially 
not to ſpare any of the French heretics in the Prince of Orange's army, 
He took likewiſe the moſt effectual way poſſible to infuſe courage into 
the Iriſh, by ſending their prieſts among them to animate them by all 
the methods they could think of; and eſpecially, as the moſt powerful 
and impreſſive, making them ſwear on the ſacrament never to forſake 
their colors. 


About eleven in the morning of the 12th of July (591), being Sun- 
day, the Engliſh army advanced to the edge of the moraſs with a view to 
force the paſſes, which were defended by the enemy with ſurpriſing and 
enthuſiaſtic reſolution. No ground, after ſeveral hours' conteſt, being 
gained, a feint was made on the enemy's left ; on which large rein- 
forcements being ſent by St. Ruth to that quarter, to the weakening of- 
the right and centre, the paſſes after much effuſion of bleod were ulti- 
mately forced. No ſooner, however, had the Engliſh . obtained firm 
footing on the other ſide of the moraſs and begun to aſcend the hill, 
than the main body of the enemy fel] upon them with ſuch fury, that 
the aſſailants were compelled to retreat with precipitation into the morals; 
at the ſight of which St. Ruth cried out in a bravado, Now will I 
drive the Engliſh army back to the gates of Dublin.“ Reinforcements 
arriving, however, the Engliſh again rallied ; and the enemy at the ſame 
inſtant ſuſtaining an irreparable loſs by the death. of their General, who, 
ſtill. confident of victory, was, by one of thoſe accidents which mock all 
calculation, taken off by a random ball, the fate of the battle was at once 
decided. - Sarsfield, next in command, but to whom St. Ruth had not 
deigned to communicate his diſpoſitions, was unable to counteract the 
deſpair of the moment. The camp was abandoned, and great ſlaughter 
was made by the cavalry and dragoons in the purſuit. 


The Engliſh, army marched forward with all expedition to Galway, 
which made no memorable reſiſtance, But Limerick, now the laſt re- 
ſource of the Iriſh nation, diſplayed, under the gallant auſpices of Sarſ- 
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field, every ſymptom of determined and heroic fortitude, On the 26th 
of Auguſt that city was a ſecond time inveſted on the Munſter fide ; two 
days previous to which died within its walls the Earl of Tyrconnel, at 
one period ſo conſpicuous in Iriſh hiftory, but who had become odious to 
the French by his treachery, and to the Iriſh by his pufillanimity in ex- 
horting his countrymen to an accommodation, fince, as' he faid, their 
ruin was otherwiſe inevitable. His admonitions were thought to have 
more weight after his death than during his lifetime. The operations 
of the army were ſeconded by a ſquadron of ſhips of war, which failed up 
the Shannon and did conſiderable ſervice. The ſiege being preſſed for 
near a month and little advance made, the enemy receiving continual 
ſupplies from the other ſide of the river; General Ginckel, at the head of 
a large diviſion of the army, paſſed the Shannon over a bridge of boats on 
the 22d of September, ſome miles above the town, leaving the Prince of 
Wirtemberg, Mackay, and Talmaſh to command on the other ſide ; and, 
after ſeyeral bloody encounters, ſucceeded in effecting the complete in- 
veſtment of the city. The garriſon now ſeemed to think only how to ſecure 
the beſt terms for themſelves. And General Ginckel, well knowing the 
beneficent inclinations of the King in that reſpect, as well as his folici- 
tude to bring the war in Ireland to a concluſion, acceded without diffi- 
culty to terms not indeed in the eſtimate of moderation and wiſdom too 
favorable, but far more ſo than in their ſituation it was reaſonable to 


hope. 


On the firſt of October (1691), the Lords Juſtices arrived in the 
Engliſh camp; and on the 3d the articles were ſigned. The capitula- 
tion of Limerick is ſtill famous in Iriſh hiſtory. In it is comprehended 
not the ſurrender of Limerick merely, but of all the forts, caſtles and gar- 
riſons ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Iriſh, In return for which, among many 
other regulations of ſubordinate importance, a general indemnity is grant- 
ed; and they are reinſtated in all the privileges of ſubjects, on condition 
of taking the oaths of allegiance, without being required to take the oath 
of ſupremacy, They were alſo reſtored to the enjoyment of ſuch liberty 
in the exerciſe of religion as was conformable to that which they poſſeſſed 
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in the reigi of Charles II. All officers and ſoldiers in the fervice of King 


James deſirous to go beyond ſea were ta be furniſhed with paſſports, con- 


voys, and carriages by land and water, to the amount of 70 tranſport veſ- 


ſels, accompanied, for their protection and the accommodation of the offi- | 
cers, by two ſhips of war—and they likewife had liberty to tranſport goo 
horſes, It was alſo conceded, that no perſon ſhould be impleaded for any 


treſpaſs committed, or rents received or enjoyed, ſinoe the commencement 
of the war. The inhabitants of Limerick and other garriſons were em- 


powered to remove their goods and chattels, without ſearch, vifit, or pay- 


ment of duty. Finally, it was agreed that all priſoners of war ſhould be ſet 
at liberty, The Lords Juſtices, conſcious that they had ventured beyond 
the utmoſt limit of their legal powers, engaged that their Majeſties would 
uſe their endeavors that theſe articles ſhould be ratified and confirmed 
in Parliament. The military commanders on their part allowed all the 


reſpective garriſons to march out of the towns and fortreſſes yet in their 


poſſeſſion, with the honors of war. 


Such were the. terms which this devoted portion of a great and gene- 
rous but unfortunate nation, who had diſplayed a firmneſs and gallantry 
worthy of a far better cauſe, obtained from the wiſdom and benignity of 
the Britiſh. Monarch. But great offence was taken at theſe articles, by 
the malignity. of ſome, and the rapacity of others, who hoped and expect- 
ed to have converted the whole country, for their own individual emolu- 
ment, into one tremendous mals of miſery, confiſcation, and ruin. For 


to ſuch a ſtate. of ſelfiſh and remorſeleſs depravity may human nature be 


degraded, that, to uſe the forcible language of Lord Bacon, © there are 
thoſe who would nok heſitate to ſet their neighbor's houſe on fire, merely 
to roaſt their own eggs by the flames.” The many thouſands who re- 
tired to the continent, left behind them, however, ſufficient property to 
gratify any ordinary luſt of wealth or vengeance: and the refugees were 
received, on their arrival in France, with that kindneſs and generoſity 
which happily on ſo many occaſions ſerve to ſoften the traits of the 
dark and terrific character of Louis XIV. General Ginckel was ſo- 
lemnly thanked by Parliament for his ſervices; and the titles of Earl of 
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pr On the. 1 be ok for Ireland, ibo Queen. was nn 
Regent, with a Cabinet Cowpcil conſiſting og nine perſons, Bur df Nhe 
were Whigs — but the real power was ſuppoſed to geſide in the Lords 
Carmarthen and Nottingham. The Whigs, therefore, had little reaſon to 
be. ſatisfied with this arrangement. The Queen had hitherto led + very 
private and domeſtic life, occupied with, the amuſements of reading and 
working with her ladies of honor; very charitable and exemplary in her 
ſocial and religious duties, wholly inattentive to political tranſsctions. 
But it now appeared that ſhe was by no means deſtitute of talents ſor buſi- 
neſs; and, notwithſtanding the perpetual conflict between the two State 
factions, ſhe governed with ſuch. mildneſs, which on no oecaſion dege- 
nerated into weakneſs ; and mediated with ſuch addreſa, without any 
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character and 
diſereet con- 
duct. 


tincture of duplicity or artiſice, that by a rare fortune ſhe "robo higher 2 


than ever in the eſtimation of both. Endowed: with all the accompliſh- 
ments of her ſex, the conciliated the moſt ſtubborn by the engaging affa- 

bility, of her manners. Dignified in her perſon, of a pleaſant and cheer 
ful countenance, frank and noble in her manners, above all diſguiſe and 
concealment, ſtudying only. how to promote the welfare and happineſs, of 
the nation who, had raiſed. her to her preſent exalted pre-eminence, and to 
deſerve their love and confidence—hiftory exhibits perhaps no character 
which will endure the teſt of a more rigorous inveſtigation, How un- 
juſtly ſne has been aceuſed / of a want of ſenſibility, her letters to the King 
her huſband clearly demanſtrate. During the Iriſh. war, notwithſtand- 
ing the complacency of her outward deportment, her heart was torn with 


opprehenfion and mes he n of the victory of the 
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ham, Secretary of State; the Earl of Pembroke, who Mad ſuperſeded Admiral Herbert, 
created Kall of Torrington, in the Admiralty; Sir John Lowther, Pirſt Commiſnoner of the 
Freaſury; and the Earl of Marlborough, who were all accounted of the Tory party. The 
Whigs-were the Earkof Devonſhite, Lord Steam ER Fer 
af of Monmouth, ndr. dh hs Sf e. 
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"> Theks Very the Manns of Carmarthen, Pref:nt of the Council; the Earl of Notting 
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Boyne appeared, as the Earl of Nottingham informs us, to afford her no 


pleaſure till he aſſured her of the _— of the * Her father. 


The fit | great vject of the Governinent during the Repeticy was to 
fit out a fleet, equal at leaſt to that Which the French were preparing in 
the harbor' of Breft. In this, however, the Engliſh Admiralty was not 
ſacbefsful. By the furprifing exertions of M. de Seignelay, the Marine 


" 3 8 Miniſter of France, a fleet of no leſs than 78 fhips of the li ine, com- 
is mlhded by the Count de "Tourvtle, entered the Engliſh Channel, and 


wers NY off Pryinouth” on the zoth of June 1690. The Earl of 
Torrington, commander f in chief of the combined ſquadrons of Engliſh 
and Dutch, "fall down to St. Helens, in order to give the enemy battle, 
tboägd thitriot i in foros By 46 leb than 42 fim ps of the hne: thirty hips 
of warying in Plymouth? Sbund not being able to joit them: Lord Tor- 
rltigtön, 4 Extremely chagrined at this diſapþotritinent; would have avoided 
an engigeiment : but the Queen was over-perſuaded to ſend him poſitive 
orders to fight ; ſo that, Randing far up the Charmel, be again bore down 
upon the enemy off Beachy-head, on the goth of June, making two 
hours after day-break the ſignal for battle, which the French were not 


diſpoſed to decline. The Butch ſquadron, which led the way; were ſoon 


engage with the van, and the blue diviſion of the Enghſh-with the rear 
of the French ; but the red, which formed the centre, under the com- 


mand of Torrington 1 in perſon, could not, or at leaſt did not, come into 


action till ten: and even then a wide interval was left between the centre 
and the van; of which the French took the advantage, and ſurroumded 
the Dutch ſkips in ſuch a manner, that they would have been entirely cut 
off or deſtroyed had not the centre diviſion at lengtb bore down to their 
aſſiſtance, and drove between them and the enemy. About five in the 


aſternoon the action was, interrupted by a calm; and the Engliſh Ad- 
miral, perceiving; how ſeverely the fleet ad ſuffered, "thought it expedient 
to wave a renewal of tbe engagement; and weigbing anchor at the cloſe 


of day, he retired: eaſtward with the tide'of flood. The French, who had 
neglected to anchor, driſted to the weſtward, and in the morning were 


deſeried at almoſt viewleſs diſtance: and purſuing alſo in a regular line 
of 
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of; battle, leſs damage was ſuſtained than there was reaſon to apprehend. 
They. neyertheleſs followed as far. as Rye; and the Eugliſh were com- 
pelled to burn the-difabled ſhips, that they might not fall into the hands 
of the French. Upon the whole, this was, the moſt ſigual victory ever 
gained by the French over the Engliſh upon their own element. Such, 
indeed, was the heroic bravery with which the van and rear diviſions 
fought, oppreſſed as they were with the ſuperiority of numbers, that no 

would ſtrike its colors: but three Dutch line of battle ſhips were 
ſunk in the engagement, and three more ſtranded and burnt in the pur- 
ſuit ; beſides two ſhips loſt. by, the Englich. The Gallic Admiral giving 
over the farther chaſe as fruitleſs, the Earl of Torrington brought the 
ſhattered remains of his fleet into the Thames, whence, devolving the 
command upon Sir John Aſhley, he immediately repaired to the metro- 
polis, which he found. in a ſtate of the greateſt conſternation ;..he himſelf. 
being the chief obje of the popular rage and reſentment. Nothing leſs 
chan an immediate invaſion was expected z but the French fleet, after 
inſulting the coaſts now worry 1 . a the. Ne oy _ 
— the harbor of Breſt. | uf r | . 
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” The conduct of the Queen i in "this ext emergency en; gest 


fortitude and ſpirit. She iſſued a proclamation, requiring the immediate. 
ſervice of all able ſeamen and mariners, with boanties for rendering them 


ſelves voluntarily, and penalties for diſobedience: : Sbe ordered a great 
number of new commiſſions for the army, and a camp to be formed i in the 
vicinity of Torbay, where a deſcent was deemed moſt probable. | She 
cCauſed : to be apprehended the Earls of Litchfield, Ayleſbury, Caſtle- 
maine, and the Lords Preſton and Bellaſis, with various other diſaffected 
| ons. © She deprived the Earl of Torrington of his command, and ſent - 

lan er to the Tower; and deputed an Envoy Extraordinary to the 


States General, to inform their High Mightineſſes, kow much the was 


concerned at the misfortune which had befallen their ſquadron in the late 
engagement, and at their not having been, ſeconded as they ought; 
which matter her Majeſty had directed to be examined into, in order to 
e thoſe that had done their duty, and to "puniſh uch a as foul 
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be found to have deſerved it; that ſhe had directed 12 great ſhips to be 
fitted out; and hoped the States would do their utmoſt to reinforce 
their fleet in this conjuncture. How far the Earl of Torrington, allowed 
to be one of the beſt and braveſt ſeamen of his time, was cenſurable in 
this buſineſs, ſeems not perſectly clear. The Dutch exclaimed againſt 
him with the bittereſt acrimony, and the French accounts repreſent” him 
as extremely deficient in naval conduct. The Farl of Nottingham, in his 
official letter to Lord Durſley Ambaſſador at the Hague, exprefaly 
charges him with treachery ; and the Earl of Torrington, on the other 
hand, brought an accuſation againſt Nottingham for purpoſely ſuppreſſing 
the neceffary intelligence. Aſter lying many months in the Tower, he 
was at laſt brought to a triat by a Court Martial, and, to the indignation, 
of the country, acquitted ; but the King diſmiſſed bim from the ſervice, 


and he never afterwards recovered any ſhare of reputation . 
On 


* Tt muſt be confeſſed, that Lord RNA oficial letter oF Beacky to Lord Car- 


marthen is extremely vague and unſatisfatory. He only ſays, * That on the preceding day, 
according to ber Majefty's order, they had engaged the enemy's fleet. The Dutch had the van. 


By the time they had fought two hours, it fell calm; which was a great misfortune to them 
all, but moſt to the Dutch, who being moſt diſabled, it gave the French an opportunity of 
deſtroying all their lame ſhips ; which he had hitherto prevented by falling with the red ſqua» 
dron between them and the enemy.“ He acknowledges, nevertheleſs, © it is utterly impoſ- 
fible to make good their retreat, if preſſed by the Freuch;ꝰ and exclaims, © I pray God ſend 
us well off P Had I, fays be; * undertaken this of my own head, I ſhould not well know 
what to ſay ; but it being done by command will, I hope, free me from blame.“ 

On the ad of July 1690, the Queen, in a private letter to the King, thus expreſſes her 
ſelf ; „What Lord Torrington can ſay for himſelf, I know not; but I believe he will 
never Beforgiven. The letters from the fleet, before and fince the engagement, ſhew ſuf- 
fibiently he was the vnly man there who had no mind to fight 3 and his rot doing it was 
attributed to orders from hence, I am more concerned for the honor of the Nation, than. 
any thing elſe. But I think it has pleafed God to puniſh them juſtly ; for they really talked. 


as if it were impoſſible for them to be beaten.” —On the intelligence of the victory at the 


Boyne, the Queen writes, July 17: How to begin this letter I do not know, or how ever 
to render God thanks enough for his mercies. Indeed they are too yreat, if we look on our 
deſerts: but, as you ſay, it is his own cauſe ;\ and fince it is for the glory of his great Name, 
we have no reaſon to fear but he will perfect what he has begun. When I heard the 


Joyful news from Mr. Butler, I was in pain to know what was become of the late King, and 


durſt not aſk him. But when Lord Nottingham came, I did veature to do it, and had the 
ſatisfation 
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-* On: the zd of October 1690 the Engliſh Parliament aſſembled at 
Weftminfter ; and the leading topics of the Speech from the Throne were 
the ſucceſs of the war in Ireland, the late naval defeat, and the neceſſity 
of acting with vigor in ſupport of the confederacy abroad. The moſt 
loyal Addreſſes were returned, and extraordinary ſupplies voted, to the 
amount of four millions—at that time the largeſt ſum ever aſked, or given 
to a King of England, in one ſeffion. And in order that the money thus 


liberally beſtowed might be honeſtly expended, a Committee of Ac- 
counts was at the ſame time inſtituted, conſiſting of nine members of the 


Houſe of Commons, inveſted with full powers to ſummon whatever 
; mn 09 2 end iptender them an cath wantoerall facks 


futiafaRtion to know be was ſafe. I know I need not beg you to let him be taken care of, 


for I am confident you will for your own ſake ; yet add that to all your kindneſs, and for | 


my ſake let people know you would have no hurt come to his perſon,” ——Anguft 5th : 
We have received many mercies, God ſend us grace to value them as we ought ! But no- 
thing touches people's hearts here enough to make them agree ; that would be too much 
happineſs.” —— Auguſt igth: Holland has really ſpoiled me in being ſo kind to me. That 


they are ſo to you, tis no wonder. Would to God it were the ſame here! — Auguſt 26th: 


J am in greater fears than can be imagined by any who loves leſs than myſelf, I count the 
hours and the moments, and bave ouly reaſon enough left to think that as long as I have 
no letters all is well, Yet I muſt ſee company upon my ſet days, I muſt play twice a week, 
nay I muſt laugh and talk though never ſo much againſt my will. I believe I diſſemble 
very ill ; yet I muſt endure it. All my motions are ſo watched, and all I do ſo obſerved, 


that if J eat leſs, or ſpeak leſs, or look more grave, all is loſt, in the opinion of the world.“ 


Dalrymple State Papers. 

King William told the Duke of Leeds before his departure for Ireland, as Lord Dartmouth 
in his MS, memorandums on Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory informs us, © that he muſt be very cau- 
tious of ſaying any thing before the Queen that looked like a diſreſpe& to her father, which 
ſhe never forgave; and that the Marquis of Halifax had loft all manner of credit with her for 
his unſeaſonable jeſling upon this ſubject. That he, the Duke, might depend upon what 
ſhe ſaid to him to be ſtrictly true, though ſhe would not always tell the whole truth; and that 
he muſt not take it for granted that ſhe was of his opinion every time ſhe did not think fit 
to contradit him.“ This Princeſs, aſking the cauſe of her father's reſentment againſt 
M. Jurieu, was told by Biſhop Burnet, “ that it was on account of ſome indecencies ſpoken of 
Mary Queen of Scots.” On which ſhe replied, . Jurieu muſt ſupport the cauſe he defends,. 
in the beſt way he can. If what he ſays of the Queen of Scots be true, he is not to be 
blamed for the uſe he makes of it. If Princes will do ill things, they mutt expect the world 
will take revenge on their memories, ſince they cannot reach their perſons,” 
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Thin Aten 


. Trealvry. His 


Lord Sydney was appointed Secretary of State, in the room: of the Earl of 
Shrewſbury'; and Lord Godolphin Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, in the 
room of Sir John Lowther. This nobleman was one of thoſe rare cha- 
racers, upon which the tooth of malice knows not how to faſten. 
Though ſtrougly attached to the Tory party, and even ſuſpected of a pre- 
dilection to the intereſts of the late King, in whoſe favor he had ſtood 
very high; ſueh was the clearneſs of his head, and the incorruptibility of 
his heart, that the choice now. made ſeemed to give great and almoſt 
univerſal ſatisfaction. He had. been employed in the buſineſs. of the Trea- 
ſury, by the two laſt Sovcreigns, | with the higheſt, reputation to himſelt,, 
and advantage to the public; and bis example, yet more than his autho- 
rity, would, it was hoped, reſtrain thoſe abuſes which, in fituations ex- 
poſed to perpetual ener it wil ever r be found Der wholly 
to eradicate. W . ö | 


The King was now-unpatient to repair to the Grand Congreſs ap- 
pointed to be held at the Hague during the preſent winter. On the 
5th of January 1691, therefore, he came to the Houſe, and, communi- 
cating his intentions in a very handſome ſpeech, gave, his aſſent to the 
Bills which were ready, and put an end to the ſeſſion. Early in the ſame 
month he King embarked at Graveſend, under convoy of a powerful 
ſquadron commanded by Admiral Sir George Rooke; and on the 18th 
about noon, being informed by a fiſherman that Goree was diſtant only 
a league and a half, his Majeſty reſolved to quit the yacht and go on. 
board a ſhallop, attended by the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of Dexon- 
ſhire, Dorſet, Portland, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. But, a 
thick fog coming on, and the coaſt being ſurrounded with ice, they were 
not able to make the ſhore, and for the ſpace of 18 hours, expoſed to the 
inclemency of a winter's night, were toſſed about at the mercy of the winds. 
and waves. The ſea ran very high, and the danger was extreme: but the for- 
titude and even heroiſm of the King, in this ſituation, did not ſor a mo- 
ment forſake him. On hearing ſome of the ſailors expreſs their apprehen- 
ſion of the event, © Are you then,” ſaid he, < afraid to die in my com- 


pany ?” 
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pany ?”: Soon after day-break, however, they made good their landing on 
the iſland of Goree, and about ſix in the evening arrived at the Hague ; 
where he was received with tranſports of joy, and immediately compli- 
mented by the States General, the States of Holland, the Council of State, 
the other Colleges, and the Foreign Miniſters. On the 26th be made 
his public entry by deſire of the Magiſtrates; ſeveral triumphal arehes 
baving been erected to repreſent his achievements, and all the Burghers 
appearing in arms with unuſual magnificence. In the evening, fireworks 
were exhibited, and the cannon fired on the Viverborg oppoſite his pa · 
lace, and bonfires lighted through the whole town. - Two days after; the 
King went to the Aſſembly of the States General, and addreſſed them in 
an affectionate ſpeech; in which he reminded them, © that the laſt time 
he was with them he had declared his intention of going over to Eng- 
Hand,” to deliver that kingdom from the evils with which it was threat- 
ened That Gop had fo bleſſed his juſt intentions, that he had met with 
ſucceſs, even beyond his hopes That the Engliſh having offered him the 
Crown, he had accepted it, as Gon was his witneſs, not out of ambition, 
but ſolely to preſerve the religion and laws of the three Kingdoms; and 


to be able to aſſiſt his allies, and eſpecially the United Provinces, againſt 


the power of France — That he could have wiſhed to have aided. fhem 
ſooner, but was prevented by the affairs of Ireland: which being now in 
a better condition, he was come to concert meaſures with the Allies, and 
to exerciſe the ſunctions of Stadtholder. The reſt of his ſpeech- con- 
ſiſted of ex preſſions of his zeal and affection for the Republic.” He was 
anſwered with the reſpect and acknowledgment due to a Prmee who 
was looked upon as The father of his country, the deliverer of Europe, the 
une of the Proteſtant religion, and the ſou] of the Grand Alliance. 
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fer this, was nodal the moſt e ad ſplendid Congreſs of Congreſs at 


[Princes and. Minifters which Europe had ever known. Of thoſe who at- 
tended in perſon, excluſive of the King of Great Britain, were the Elec- 
tors of Brandenburg and Bavaria; the Dukes of Wirtemberg, Holſtein, 
Brunſwick, and Zell; the Landgraves of Heſſe - Caſſel and Darmſtadt; 
the Princes of Anhalt, &c. &c. The Ambaſſadors preſent' were thoſe 
{93 186 from 


the Hague. 
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fromthe Emperor, the Kings of Spain, Denmark, Sweden; and Poland; 


the Electors of Saxony, Treves, Mentz, Cologne, and the Elector Pala- 
tine s the Dukes of Savoy and Hanover; the Biſhops of Munſter, Liege, 
c. & To this illuſtrious aſſembly his Britannic Majeſty addreſſed 
himſelf in an eloquent and pathetic ſpeech, repreſenting to them “ the 


imminent dangers to which they were expoſed from the power and ambi- 


tion of France. In the circumſtances they were in, he ſaid, it was not 
indeed a time to deliberate ſo much as to act. Every one ought to be 


perſuaded, that their reſpective and particular intereſts were compriſed in 


the general one. If not oppoſed with united vigor, the enemy would like 
a torrrent carry every thing. before them. Againſt ſuch power and ſuch 
injuſtice it was in vain to oppoſe complaints, or clamors, or unprofitable 
proteſtations. Nothing but the force of ſuperior armies could put a ſtop 
to his conqueſts, or reſcue Europe from the impending ruin. As to him- 
ſelf, he would neither ſpare his forces, credit, nor perſon, in ſo juſt and 
neceſſary a deſign, And he propoſed to appear, in the ipring, himſelf at 
the btad of thourmy of the Allies, and they might depend upon his royal 
wo ee eee Np, Ob go 4 et + 


Addusted e fame ſpirit, and animated by e of their 
head, the aſſembly came, without delay or heſitation, to the moſt vigor- 
ous reſolutions : and it was agreed to employ in the enſuing campaign 
222,000 men againſt France, of which aggregate number each State was 
to furniſh its ſpecific and equitable proportion. The Congreſs broke up 
early in March; and it is remarked by hiſtorians, that no diſputes relative 
to precedency, or any perplexing etiquette of ſtate, ſo common in affem- 
blies of this nature, impeded their deliberations. In the - preſence of the 
King of England, whoſe charaQer was marked by ſimplicity, who was 
above all oſtentation, and whoſe dignity deſcended not to call in the aſſiſt- 
- ance of pride to its ſupport, thoſe frivolous: and minute diſtinctions which 
appear in r 2087 HORS ai into their 


| The King her; paſing fome weeks at his favorite tefidence of 80 
embarked 
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embarked for England, and arrived ſafely at Whitehall on the 13th of 
April (1691). The chief event which occurred during the abſence of 
the King, was the diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt the Government, ill- 
concerted, indeed, and imperfectly digeſted... Notice being given to 
Lord Carmarthen by the owner of a veſſel at Barking in Eſſex, that it 
was taken up to carry ſume unknown perſons to France, it was fo con- 
trived that it ſhould be boarded under the pretext of ſearching for ſea- 
men the moment the fell down to Graveſend ; when three paſſengers 
were found in the hold, who proved to be Lord Preſton, Secretary of 
State' to King James; Aſhton, who had occupied a place in the houſe- 
hold of the late Queen, and one Elliot. Certain papers which Aſhton 
attempted to throw into the ſea were alſo ſecured, and Lord Preſton's 
ſeal of office. Upon examining the papers, they were found of a very miſ- 
cellaneous nature. The moſt remarkable of them was ſtyled © The Re- 
ſalt of a Conference between ſome Lords and Gentlemen, both Tories and 
Whigs, reſpecting the Reſtoration of King James,” though, as the paper 
adds, © without endangering the Proteſtant religion, and civil adminiſtra- 
tion according to the laws of this Kingdom.” For ſuch was the rage of 
faQion, as to prevent their diſcerning the utter incompatibility of theſe 
things; and even to caſt a veil over the deep moral and political guilt of 
endeayoring to ſubyert a Government lawfully eſtabliſhed, from mo- 
tives of perſonal animoſity, intereſt or caprice. The counter- revolution 
in view being however profeſſedly founded on Whig principles, and de- 
ſigned to be carried into effect by the inſtrumentality chiefly of the Whig 
party, this ſtrange paper was drawn up in an high ſtrain of liberty, ſuch as 
would have given probably at the Court of St. Germaine's nearly as much 
offence as the moſt hoſtile manifeſto. © The natural wealth and power 
of theſe Kingdoms being,” as it is expreſſed, in the hands of the Proteſt- 
ants, the King may think of nothing ſhort of a Proteſtant Adminiſtration, 
nor of nothing more for the Catholics than a legal liberty of conſcience 
—He may reign a Catholic in deyotion, but he muſt reign a Proteſtant 
in government He muſt give us a model of this at St. Germaine's, by 
preferring the Proteſtants that are with him above the Catholics.” Aud 
from the general tenor of this paper, and of the declaration annexed, it is 
; 8 plain, 
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plain, that the Whigs concerned in this political intrigue—for with re- 
gard to them the buſineſs had not advanced, and in all probability never 
would have advanced farther—inſiſted upon nothing leſs, on the part of 
the King, than an entire ſurrender of himſelf into their hands. Amongſt 
a great number of letters, were two by Dr. Turner, Biſhop of Ely, to the 


King and Queen, under the names of Mr. and Mrs. Redding, full of 


expreſſions of high-flown loyalty, and aſſuring them © that he ſpoke the 
ſentiments of his elder brother and the reſt of his relations.” In a paper 
of memorandums in the hand- writing of Lord Preſton were found the 
names of the Lords Dorſet, Cornwallis, Montague, Stamford, Shrewſbury, 
Macclesfield, Monmouth, Devonſhire—immediately after which follow 
the words © In February the King come to Scotland—endeavor to unite 
the Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian parties—land at Leith—the Scots army, 
not a French one - ooo good Swediſh foot—the reputation of a Proteſt- 
ant ally—two months to ſettle Scotland—leave all to free Parliament, 
&c. &c. From theſe dark and doubtful hints men were left to draw their 
own variable concluſions. 


Elliot found means to make his peace with Government : but the 


other delinquents were brought to their trials before Lord Chief Juſtice 


Holt ; and both Lord Preſton and Mr. Aſhton were pronounced guilty. 
The latter, a blind and honeſt bigot, ſuffered with great reſolution ; but the 
former, who was ſuppoſed to have communicated the whole ſecret of the 
intrigue or conſpiracy to the Government, was ultimately pardoned. Short- 
ly after, a proclamation was iſſued for the apprehending the Biſhop of 


Ely, Mr. James Graham, and Penn the famous Quaker, noted for his at- 


tachment to the Stuarts. But they had previouſly abſconded, as it was, 
no douht, the intention of Government they ſhould. The Earl of Cla- 
rendon, uncle to the Queen, who had refuſed the oaths, was committed to 
the Tower: but after a confinement of ſome months, though his guilt 
was indubitably aſcertained by the intercepted letters, he was releaſed 


by the King's order, out of tenderneſs to the Queen, and merely con- 


fined to his houſe in the country. Lord Dartmouth was alſo ſent to the 
Tower, where he ſoon after died, and was buried with funeral honors. 
2 Upon 
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Upon the whole, the wiſdom and diſcretion of the Government were con- 
ſpicuous in the whole of this tranſaction: no one of the Whig Lords, 
ſuppoſed privy to it, being queſtioned; but on the contrary the evidence 
againſt them was aſſiduouſly ſuppreſſed; and all things reverted to their 
former ſtate, without any farther or more valuable ſacrifice than the life of 
the unfortunate Aſhton, 


At this period it was, however, judiciouſly determined to bring mat- 
ters to a criſis with reſpe& to the Non-juripg Biſhops and Clergy, who 
were now deprived of their ſees and preferments, to the general ſatisſac- 
tion of the Nation. Even thoſe of the Prelates, who had acquired ſuch 
unbounded popularity by their oppoſition to royal deſpotiſm in the late 
reign, expericnced little ſympathy in their preſent ſufferings in conſe- 
quence of what was now called their obſtinate factious defiance of the 
National will. The vacancies were ſupplied with men of ſuch known 
candor and moderation, that it was plain the preſent Tory Miniſters were 
either too wiſe to attempt, or had too little influence to effect, the revival 
of the High Church maxims uſually aſſociated with the political princi- 
ples of their party. Amongſt theſe promotions we find the eminent and 
venerable names of Tillotſon, Sharp, More, Cumberland, and Patrick. 
Nothing more provoked the reſentment and chagrin of the Non - juring 
party at this period, than the defection of the famous Sherlock, Maſter of 
the Temple, after a long and pertinacious refuſal to ſubmit to the oaths, 
and his public juſtification of his conduct in ſo doing. This was a great 
triumph to the Court ; and he was immediately rewarded, for what one 
party ſtyled his happy converſion, and the other his faithleſs apoſtacy, by 
the acquiſition of the rich deanery of St. Paul's, 


Early in the month of May (1691) the King, in purſuance of his reſo- 
lution to command in perſon the grand confederate army, embarked for 
Holland, and after a ſpeedy and proſperous voyage arrived ſafely at the 
Hague. The affairs of the Continent were at this period in a truly cri- 
tical ſtate, Leopold, Emperor of Germany, nominal chief of the League 
of Augſburg, was not one of thoſe Princes whoſe characters are calcu- 
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lated to adorn the page of. Hiſtory. Weak, haughty, ſuperſtitious, and 
exerciſing a cruel deſpotiſm over his own ſubjects, he was ill-qualified or 
entitled to ſtand forward as the champion of the liberties of Europe. 
Vain and inſolent in proſperity, mean and puſillanimous in adverſity, he 


| poſſeſſed neither the eſteem nor affection of his co-eftates of the Empire: 


from his want of capacity only he was not the object of their fears *. It 

was the power of France which excited the univerſal dread : and the 

Empire had never, ſince the ra of the rivalſhip of the two great houſes of 
Bourbon and Auſtria, been fo entirely united in intereſt, deſign, and de- 

fire. But averting their eyes with diſdain from their immediate chief, as 

altogether incompetent to the accompliſhment of ſo great an object, the 

Germanic Princes fixed their attention exclufively on the King of Eng- 
land, eyen previous to his elevation to the royal dignity, and while 
merely Prince of Orange and Stadtholder of Holland, as the real and 
efficient head of the grand confederacy formed for the purpoſe of hum- - 
bling the pride, and of oppoſing an inſuperable barrier to the encroach- 
ments of France. They ſaw in Bim all the qualities of a patriot and a 
hero ; and the influence of prejudice and calumny operating feebly be- 
yond a certain ſphere, his character appeared in an higher and truer light 

to the furrounding nations than to the majority of perſons in England 

itſelß where, in his ſituation, every word and action of his life was liable 

to the moſt injurious and malignant miſreprefentations. 


It has already been related, that the Continental war began on the part 
of France with a furious irruption into the Empire, and the moſt horrid 


* When the capital of his Empire was beſieged by the Turks, the Emperor retired for 
ſafety to Lintz, without making any effort for averting the impending ruin. After the ever 
memorable defeat of the Ottoman army under the walls of Vienna, by the great Sobieſki, this 
imperial ingrate ſought to decline an interview with his deliverer—and, finding it unavoid- 
able, he conducted himſelf with the moſt diſguſting coldneſs and aſfectatien of ſuperiority. 
The King of Poland, perceiving and deſpiſing his meanneſs, only ſaid in return to his relue- 
tant acknowledgments : © I am glad, brother, that I have been able to do your Majeſty this 
little ſervice.” By a popular and felicitous alluſion the Cardinal Archbiſhop of Vienna. 


preached on this great occaſion a thankſgiving ſermon, in the cathedral of St, Stephen, on 


the text of ſcripture © There was a man ſent from God, whoſe name was John.” 
devaſtation 


— 
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racy againſt France was ſuch as had never been equalled in Europe. All 3 
the contiguous countries, Switzerland excepted, were engaged in it as 
principals ; yet it was remarked, and it could not fail to excite admira- 
tion, that, though thus every way ſurrounded with enemies, he neither \S 
diſplayed any ſigns of deſpondency, nor made any unbecoming ſubmiſ- 

| fions. But, on the contrary, ſhe prepared to exert her ſtrength, ſpirit, 
and genius, in proportion to the difficulties and dangers that threatened 
her; and, fingle as ſhe was, entered the liſts againſt them all. But the 
honor-ſhe acquired by her magnanimity ſhe: ſullied by her cruelties; 
and the ſinoking ruins of the cities of Spire, Worms, Manheim, Oppen- 


heim, and Heidelberg, were the trophies of her deteſtable triumphs. 


At the commencement of the campaign of 1689, the French were al- 

- molt entire maſters of the three Eccleſiaſtical Electorates. But the Ma- 
rechal de Duras, who commanded their armies on the Rhine, found it 
extremely difficult to maintain his conqueſts. In the month of May an 
offenſive and defenfive confederacy, which afterwards obtained the name 
of the Grand Alliance from the number and rank of the princes and po- 
tentates who acceded to it, was ſigned between the Emperor and the 
States General at Vienna, to which the King of England was eagerly 
invited, and in a ſhort time aſſented to become a party; though the 
treaty was not ſigned in form by the Ambaſſadors of England till the 
gth of December (1689). By the articles of this confederacy, it was 
agreed that neither of the high contracting powers ſhall enter into a ſe> 
parate negotiation, and that no peace ſhall be concluded till the treaties of 
Weſtphalia and the Pyrenees ſhall be fully vindicated and reſtored. To 
this treaty were appended two ſecret articles ;- by the firſt of which Eng- 
land and Holland engaged to aſſiſt the Emperor, in caſe of the death of 
the King of Spain without iſſue, to take poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Mon- 
archy wich all its dependencies ; and, by the ſecond, to uſe their endea- 
vors that the Emperor's eldeſt fon, the Archduke Joſeph, ſhould be 
ſpeedily elected King of the Romans. 


The 
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The Imperial Court, in conjunction with the States General and the 
Princes of the Empire, brought three great armies into the field. At 
the head of the firſt, the Duke of Lorraine, a general of high reputation, 
inveſted the city of Mentz. The grand battery againſt this place was 
opened with a general and tremendous diſcharge of cannon, bombs, &c. 
accompanied by a grand chorus of hautboys, trumpets, and kettle drums, 
The garriſon made frequent fierce and deſperate ſallies; and the Ger- 
mans, who conſidered themſelves as the avengers of their bleeding coun- 
try, repelled the ſeveral attacks with heroic courage. © Every day the 
ſun roſe and ſet in blood, and every hour produced ſome new ſpectacle 


of horror.“ After a gallant defence of two months, this formidable for- 


treſs ſurrendered on honorable terms of capitulation. 


The Elector of Brandenburg, receiving from the Baron de Berenſan 
the keys of Rheinberg, fat down before Keiſerſwart, which held out but 
a ſhort time. He then attempted Bonne, a much more important place. 


Here his ſucceſs was doubtful, till the Duke of Lorraine led part of his 


army, after the conqueſt of Mentz, to his aſſiſtance. Bonne then de- 
manded to capitulate, after 55 days' blockade and 26 days' cloſe ſiege. 


In Flanders the Prince of Waldeck was oppoſed by the Marechal 
d'Humieres at the head of a ſuperior army. Nothing memorable paſſed 
on this ſide except that on the 15th of Auguſt (1689) an attempt was 
made by the French General to ſurpriſe the Allies, then encamped near 
Walcourt, while a part of the army was engaged on a grand foraging 


excurſion, The enemy were, however, repulſed by extraordinary efforts 


of activity and valor, with the loſs of 2000 men. The Engliſh troops 
under the Earl of Marlborough particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
on this occaſion; and the Prince of Waldeck declared, that the Engliſh 
General had acquired in one day what others could gain only in years, 


On the fide of Catalonia, the Duc de Noailles took the town and cita- 
del of Campredon, which was ſubſequently razed. But the chief adyan- 
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tage gained by the Court of Verſailles, in the courſe of this year, was in 


the demiſe of Pope Innocent XI. of the family of Odeſchalchi, who died . 


Auguſt the 2d, 1689, in the 14th year of his pontificate. He was of a 
character highly reſpectable; exemplary in his morals ; a zealous yet 
judicious patron of reform ; deyout, yet free from ſuperſtition ; difin- 


tereſted, though economical; mild, yet determined. His ruling paſſion 


for ſeveral years was hatred to Louis XIV. by whom he had been treated 
with a rudeneſs and haughtineſs as deſtitate of provocation as it was 
contrary to policy. He was ſucceeded by Cardinal Ottoboni, a Venetian, 
already fourſcore years of age, who ſat 18 months in the papal chair 
under the name of Alexander VIII. Wearied with his vexatious and diſ- 
graceful diſpute with the Court of Rome, and ſuperſtitiouſty apprehenſive 
of the efficacy of the Papal cenſures, Louis notified to the new Pope, in a 
letter written with his own hand, the reſtitution of the city of Avignon, 
and his relinquiſhment of the pretenſions he had hitherto maintained to 
the frenchiſes, But the Pope, though he complimented the King of 
France, in return for this conceſſion, with the promotion of Fourbin and 
ſome other perſons whom he recommended as Cardinals, yet refuſed to 
yield the point of the regale *; nor would he grant the Bulls, for the va- 
cant French Biſhoprics, to thoſe who had figned the Formulary of 1682 
declaring the Pope fallible and ſubje&t to a General Council. And at 
the approach of death, he paſſed a Bull expreſsly confirming all thoſe of 
his predeceſſor. Alexander VIII. was ſucceeded by Cardinal Pignatelli, 
who took the name of Innocent XII. in reſpect to the memory of Ode- 

| ſchalchi, 


»The regale is a right claimed by the King of France to enjoy the revenues of the vacant 


Sees till the oath of fidelity is taken and regiſtered in the Parliament of Paris. It includes, 
alſo, the power of nominating to the benefices and dignities in the gift of the Biſhop or Arch- 
biſhop, during the vacancy. The franchiſes were privileges of aſylum, annexed not only to 
the houſes of Ambaſſadors at Rome, but even to the whole diſtri where any Ambaſſador 
chanced to live. This privilege was become a moſt terrible nuiſance, inaſmuch as it afforded 
protection to the moſt atrocious criminals, who filled the city with rapine and murder. Inno- 
cent XI. reſolving to remove this evil, publiſhed a Bull, aboliſhing the franchifes ; and almoſt 
all the Catholic Powers of Europe acquieſced in what he had done, on being duly informe 

of the grievance, But Louis XIV. from a ſpirit of illimitable pride and inſolence, refuſed to 
part with any thing that looked like a prerogative of his Crown, He ſaid, the King of France 
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ſchalchi, to whom he owed his promotions, whoſe principles and policy it 
was his ambition to adopt, and of whoſe maxims and conduct he had 
been a long and attentive obſerver. 


In the ſummer of 1690, the Duke of Savoy, after long heſitation, 
openly declared himſelf in favor of the Allies, and became a party to the 
Grand Alliance. His dominions were immediately invaded by a French 


army under M. de Catinat, a commander of conſummate {kill, who, 


Auguſt the 3d, defeated the troops of Savoy with great loſs, at Saluzzo, 
and captured the important fortreſs of Suza. The Duke, who was a man 
of ability and addreſs, finding himſelf deſerted by Spain and the Emperor, 
notwithſtanding their laviſh promiſes of ſupport, now applied himſelf, in 
a moſt reſpectful, or, more properly ſpeaking, adulatory manner, to the 
King of England,” through the medium of his chief Miniſter and Ambaſ- 
ſador Extraordinary the Count de la Tour. His Royal Highneſs, my 
maſter,” ſaid the Count, at his firſt public audience of the King, © does, 
by me, congratulate your ſacred Majeſty's glorious acceſſion to the Crown. 
It was due to your birth, was deſerved by your virtue, and is maintained 
by your valor. Providence had deſigned it for your ſacred head, for the 
accompliſhment of its Eternal decrees, which, after long patience, do al- 
ways tend to raiſe up choſen ſouls to repreſs violence and protect juſtice. 
The wonderful beginnings of your reign are moſt certain preſages of the 
bleſſings which Heaven prepares for the uprightneſs of your intentions, 
which have no other ſcope than to reſtore this flouriſhing Kingdom to its 
firſt greatneſs, and break the chains which Europe groans under. Theſe 


was not the imitator, but a pattern and example for other princes, He rejected with diſdain 
the mild repreſentations of the Pope. He ſent the Marquis de Lavardin as his Ambaſſador to 
Rome, with a formidable train, to affront Innocent even in his own city. That nobleman 
executed his commiflion with every circumſtance of inſult. He entered Rome in an hoſtile 
manner, with ſeveral troops of horſe, which kept guard in the Franchiſes, and ſet the pa- 


pal authority at defiance. The Pope in revenge excommunicated Lavardin ; and concurred 


with the Allies in all their projects for the reduction of the power of France, refuſing to 
-confirm the election of a Coadjutor to Cologne, and defeating the views of France in favor 
of Cardinal Furſtenberg upon Liege; by which means a "Or facility was Ae to the Prince 
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are the ſincere ſentiments of his Royal Higbneſs; to which I dare not 
add any thing of mine + for, how.ardent ſoever my zeal may be, and how- 
ever profound the veneration which I bear to your glorious achievements, 
I think I cannot better expreſs either, than by a ſilence full of admiration.” 


Book 1. 
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Gratified, probably, by theſe high and flattering compliments, and cer- 


 tainly incited by the moſt forcible and obvious motives of policy, the King 
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During this campaign, the Prince of Waldeck was oppoſi i in Plan. | 


aun by the Marechal Duc de Luxemburg : and in June 1690 à general 


engagement took place at Fleurus, in which Luxemburg, by a diſplay of - 


great military talents, obtained the advantage; the conſederate army be- 
ing compelled to retreat with the loſs of 7 or 8000 men. The cavalry 
of the Allies in this engagement behaved ill, and, having been once diſ- 


and, deſerted as they were, reſiſted all attacks, and at length quitted the 
field in ſuch admirablo order, that the Duke of Luxemburg in rapture 
exclaimed, that they ſurpaſſed the Spaniſh foot at the battle of Rooroy. 
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mouſly elected King of the Romans, in conformity to the eager wiſhes of 
the Emperor. The Duke of Lorraine being now no mare, the command 
of the Imperial army on the Rhine was conferred on the Hlector of Ba- 


varia; and the French were conducted by the Dauphin: but the cam- 


paign on this fide was merely and mutually defenſive, and its operations 
too unimportant to relate. An inroad was a ſecond time made by M. de 
Noailles into Catalonia; -n een eee eee 
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comfited, could never be brought to rally: but the inſantry did wonders, 
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ſuddenly inveſted the city of Mons, which the Prince of Waldeck at- 
tempted in vain to relieve. And the Marechal de Luxemburg was on 
his march to ſurpriſe Bruſſels, when the King of England put himſelf at 


the head of the allied army, by this time confeſledly ſuperior to that of 


the enemy, and effectually covered Bruſſels from attack; after which he 


ſent a detachment to the relief of Liege, threatened by Marechal Bouf- 


flers. The King, now paſſing the Sambre, tried all poſſible means to 
bring the enemy to a battle, exhauſting his invention in marches, coun- 
ter-marches, and ſtratagems; but, being in every attempt diſappointed 
by the ſkill and caution of Luxemburg, he relinquiſhed the command to 
the Prince of Waldeck, and retired in September to Loo. The cam- 
paign on the Rhine, where the Elector of Saxony this year commanded, 
was equally inactive. In Catalonia, the Duc. de Noailles again renewed 
his unavailing incurſions. But on the ſide of Italy, M. de Catinat made 
himſelf maſter of Montalban, Villa Franca, Nice, and Carmagnola, a place 
not more than nine miles diſtant from Turin. He then inveſted the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Coni, fituated on the ſummit of a ſteep and craggy 


mountain, and defended by a numerous garriſon. At this critical period 


the King of England ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Savoy a body 
of auxiliary troops commanded by a very able officer, the Duke of Schom- 
berg, ſon of the late famous Marechal Schomberg, preceded by a welcome 
and ſeaſonable ſupply of money. A reſolution being taken, in purſuance 
of the advice given by the new General, to attempt the relief of Coni; a 
large body of troops under the command of Prince Eugene of Savoy, then 
riſing into military eminence, was detached upon this hazardous expedi- 
tion; which he executed with ſuch addreſs, that M. Bulonde, who directed 
the operations of the ſiege, after loſing a great number of men before the 
walls, raiſed it in extreme haſte and confuſion, leaving behind him large 


quantities of ſtores, and ſeveral pieces of artillery. Prince Eugene then 


attacked and captured Carmagnola, and obliged M. Catinat to retire with 
his whole army beyond the Po. At this intelligence the Court of Ver- 
ſailles was ſtruck with great aſtoniſnment. Louvois appeared inconſola- 
ble; and ſhedding or pretending to ſhed tears when, be related theſe diſ- 
aſters to the King, Louis told him with calmneſs, That be was ſpoiled: 
by 
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by good fortune.” At the end of the campaign, nevertheleſs,” M. de Ca- 
— the town and caſtle of Montmelian. 


Altiviigh the Winghirnr bad been apathy and ſeriouſly exhorted by 
the Diet to conclude peace with the Turks, in order to carry on the war 
with greater effect againſt France; and the Grand Seignor had himſelf 
requeſted the mediation of England for that purpoſe; yet the tide of ſuc- 
ceſs which had attended the Imperial arms in Hungary fince the defeat of 


the Turks at Vienna incited him to proſecute the war, with the hope of 


adding each year ſomething farther to his conqueſts. He was well pleaſed 
that the war in Flanders and on the Rhine ſhould be carried on at the ex- 
pence of England, Holland and the Empire, while he was making ſuch 
conſiderable acquiſitions of power and territory in the provinces bordering 
on the Danube. Hatred of hereſy and hatred of France being his ruling 
paſſions, he deemed himſelf in ſome ſenſe a gainer whichever fide ſhould 
loſe. Prince Louis of Baden had ſucceeded to the Duke of Lorraine in 
the command of the Imperial armies in Hungary, and acquired ſuddenly 
a moſt ſplendid reputation by defeating; the Turks during the courſe of 
the campaign of 1689, in three ſucceſſive engagements, and taking the 
towns of Niſſa, Widin, &c. His career of victory was, however, ſor a 
time impeded by the efforts of the Grand Vizier Kuiperli, lineally de- 
ſcended from the two former celebrated Viziers of the ſame name ; who 
alone had given to the Ottoman Empire, ſince its foundation, the example 
of a family powerful and illuſtrious for ſucceſſive generations. This able 
Stateſman and General, during the ſhort term of his command, recovered 
Belgrade; and infuſed a new ſpirit into the Turkiſh armies. After giving 
a ſtriking proof what great things may be effected in a very ſhort time by 
a man of extraordinary virtues and talents, he loſt his life, A. D. 1691, 
gloriouſly fighting in an engagement with the Germans commanded by the 
Prince of Baden, at Salankaman on the Danube. His death was followed, 
as might be expected, by a total defeat of the Turkiſh army ; and the Em- 
peror was now anew prompted to perſevere in the proſecution of a war, in 
the courſe of which he had riſen from a ſiate of the loweſt political depreſ- 
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ſion to ſd exalted an height of fortune. The apprehenſions of his-Impe- 
rial Majeſty reſpecting the deſection of his great ally the King of Po- 


land, who was married to a French princeſs, and whoſe ſentiments in 


relation to the object of the Augſburg Confederacy had been regarded as 
ſomewhat doubtful, were now alſo happily removed. Having,” ſays the 
Emperor, in a letter written by him to'the King of Poland, dated March 
18, 168g, *for what concerns a ſpeedyand honorable peace with the Turks, 
already declared in our former letters our ſentiments to your Serenity” — 

for the Auſtrian: pride had ever reſuſed to the elective Kings of Poland 


the title of Ay and being glad to hear that your Serenity is ſending 


to us an Envoy Plenipotentiary ; we have now thought fit, at the inſtance 
of the States of the Empire, and-out of the fraternal confidence we have 
in your Serenity, to write this; not that we think your Serenity wants to 
be exhorted to prefer the friendſhip which for ſo· many ages has continued 
without interruption between us, the Roman Empire, and the Crown of 
Poland, before the machinations of France; or that your Serenity, aſter 
having fought ſo gloriouſly againſt the common enemy of Chriſtendom, 
can now be induced te fayor their abettors, adherents and confederates,, 
the French; or to aſſiſt directly or indirectly their deſighs—but ami- 
cably and brotherly to defire you, on our part, and in the name of the 
Empire, to take ſuch meaſures and reſolutions with the whole Republic 
of Poland, that, proceeding with united councils and forces,. the horrid, 
perfidiouſneſs of France may be puniſhed, and a firm and laſting. peace 

at length eſtabliſhed in Chriſtendom.” And concluding in a ſiyle of un- 

precedented condeſcenſion, he ſays, © We doubt not your MazzsTY will 

return us an anſwer agreeable to our mutual friendſhip.” A favorable 
anſwer being received from the King of Poland to this epiſtle ; and the 

Poles and Venetians continuing faithful to the league againſt the Infidels ; 
the Emperor ſtill indulged ſanguine hopes of new victories and con- 

queſts, and ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed and flattered by the circle of 
courtiers and paraſites with the ſplendid dream of advancing to Conſtan- 

tinople, and of ſubyerting the Turkiſh empire in Europe. 


Towards the, cloſe of the autumn 1691, ug William returned to 
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England, the Parliament being ſummoned to meet on the 22d of Octo- 
ber. The Speech-from the Throne recommended in ſtrong terms the 
vigorous proſecution of the war. Loyal addreſſes and great ſupplies 
were voted as uſual ; but the Nation at large was much diſappointed and 
ehagrined at the ill ſucceſs of the laſt campaign: and the more en- 
lightened part of the public began extremely to doubt the policy of con- 
tinuing the Continental war at ſo enormous an expence and with ſo little 
effect. It was ſaid, that the Confederacy of Continental Princes, if they 
reſolutely exerted their powers, was fully equal to check the ambitious 
projects of France; that England had but a remote and ſecondary in- 
tereſt in theſe contentions; that the Emperor, depending on the ſtrength 
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and reſources of Great Britain, purſued his victories in Hungary, appa- 


rently forgetful that he was himſelf the head of the League of Augſburg, 
and the chief of the Grand Alliance. It would have coſt lefs,” ſays 
Lord Delamere in his famous pamphlet ſtyled Impartial Enquiry, &c. “ than 
the money given, to have ſent out yearly a royal fleet of an hundred fail 
for our defence and glory. This alone had ſecured Europe from French 
tyranny, had given ſafety and peace to England, and made all nations 
court our friendſhip. Surely theſe things could not have been forgotten, 


having been ſo lately proved by She who purſued this courſe, who were 
without right and title to the Government, and yet were ſubmitted to by 


all the world. But, on the contrary, theſe adviſers muſt needs underſtand, 
that when they counſelled the King to war againſt France at land, it 
muſt be upon very unequal terms both of expence and hazard. Can we 
hope this ſummer, or the next, to gain thoſe frontier cities and garriſons 
which it hath coſt the French Monarch near thirty years to completa 
and many millions to "Oe 2 


The zealous Whigs; were not indeed at this time diſpoſed to view the 
meaſures of the King with any peculiar predilection. The Tories were 
ſtill the ſavored and governing party; and at this very period the Earl of 
Rocheſter, Lord Ranelagh, and Sir Edward Seymour, three of the lead- 
ing men in that intereſt, were ſworn of the Privy Council. The Earl ot 
Pembroke, who wayered between the two parties, was adyanced to the 
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office 
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office of Lord Privy Seal; and Lord Sydney, a man of art and ad- 
dreſs, who retained a perſonal intereſt with the King, though a Whig, 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The behavior of the King 
himſelf was not calculated to acquire popularity. He was of a diſpoſition 
naturally ſilent, reſerved and thoughtful. He never appeared perfectly 
naturahzed amongſt the Engliſh ; and was ſcarcely ever known to un- 
bend himſelf but in company with his Dutch counſellors and favorites, 
Bentinck, Zuyleſtein, Auyerquerque, &c. He avoided coming to the 
metropolis except on council days, and ſpent his leiſure hours either in 
ſtag- hunting, of which diverſion he was paſſionately fond, or at his fa- 
vorite reſidence of Hampton Court, where he expended much money in 
magnificent and, as many affected to ſtyle them, ſuperfluous embelliſh- 
ments. He was perſuaded indeed to make a viſit to the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, to partake, like King Charles II. of the ſports of the turf at New- 
market, and to accept of the freedom of the city of London ; but theſe 
condeſcenſions not being natural to him, the coldneſs of his manner pre- 
dominated over, and perhaps even cancelled, the ſenſe of the obligation. 


An attempt, which extremely attracted the attention of the public, was 
made during this ſeſſion, by a very powerful combination of commercial 
adventurers, wholly to ſuperſefle and annihilate the exiſting Eaſt India 
Company, who had, as their enemies alleged, greatly abuſed their 
powers and privileges, and to eſtabliſh a new company upon their ruins, 


This defign was however oppoſed with vigor and ſpirit. The Compa- 


ny was firſt incorporated in the 43d of Elizabeth, with an excluſive right 
of commerce, upon a joint ſtock, for the term of 15 years. In the 7th of 
James I. they obtained a charter erecting them into a perpetual body 
politic. In the year 1661 they received from King Charles II. a char- 


ter of confirmation, with a donation ſhortly afterwards from the royal 


bounty of the iſlands of Bombay and St. Helena. Laſtly, another char- 
ter of confirmation was granted them in the ſecond year of the late King 
James II.; all however under a proviſo, that upon a three years notice 
it ſhould be in the power of the Crown to make thoſe charters void, 
Such was the flouriſhing ſtate of the Company's affairs in 1680 and 
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ſeveral following years, that the price of India ſtock roſe to 360 per cent. 
and the dividends were proportionable. But for about ſeven years paſt, 


by reaſon, it was affirmed, of the pernicious projects and under the miſ- 


chievous management chiefly of Sir Joſiah Child, the ſtock was greatly 
ſunk in value, and the Company involved in extreme embarraſſinents. 
It was ſaid, “ that the Directors had engaged in unjuſt and unneceſſary 
wars, both with the Emperor of Hindoſtan and the King of Siam, to the 
great injury both of their finances and reputation ; that there had been 
groſs abuſe reſpecting contracts and in the article of freight, and the 
proprietors injured thereby to a vaſt amount; that great ſums had been 
corruptly advanced, to ſecure the favor of perſons ſuppoſed to have in- 
fereſt at Court; that they had diſgraced themſelves and defrauded the 
public, by fixing a paper on the treaſury door, declaring that they could 
pay no more for a certain time; proving, by this means, that thoſe in 
the Direction had been fo buſy in dividing that the obligation of paying 
was forgotten. Laſtly, it was alleged againſt them, that they had ex- 
ceeded their powers, and had acted not only illegally but criminally, in 
putting perſons to death at St. Helena by martial law, in contempt of 
the known conſtitution of the kingdom.” The Company replied, © that 


they had neither exceeded their powers nor abuſed their truſt, | Among 


their powers was that of holding courts martial, and of military puniſh- 
ments. Even in the affair of St. Helena, which had drawn down upon 
them ſuch heavy cenſure, they were juſtified by an expreſs commiſſion 
from the late King James; that the temper of the Court was ſuch at the 
time that commiſſion was granted, that if they had prefumed to queſtion 
its validity, or even to infinuate the expediency of its being ratified in 
Parliament, they had exchanged protection for indignation, and been 
infallibly expoſed to all the rigors of a N warrants, As to the war 
with the Mogul, it was ſo far from: being perfidious, unprovoked and pi- 
ratical, as repreſented by their adverfaries, that it was juſt, 'neeeffary and 
unavoidable,* Under ſuch a variety of preſſures, oppreſſed and embar- 
The partiſans of the exiſting Company having pretended that the war with the Mogul 
had terminated in a very advantageous peace; their opponents were malicious enough to pub- 
. . liſh 
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raſſed by the Indian Governors, oppoſed by the French, the Dutch, 
and the Danes, they admitted that their returns had diminiſhed, and the 
management of their affairs was become more difficult ; that neverthe- . 
leſs the Company was ſo far from being in a bankrupt condition, that 
they were abundantly able to ſatisfy all demands, and to carry on their 
trade with as large a ſtock, and, as they had now reaſon to believe, to as 
much advantage as ever ; that in truth it was not on account of their ſup- 
poſed poverty, but their ſuppoſed wealth, that all this clamor had been 
let looſe againſt them ; that, as to their poſtponing their payments, it was 


no more than had been done, not only by the Chamber of London, but 


even the Exchequer itſelf; that, upon the whole, they had done nothing 
to forfeit the protection of the Government, the good opinion of the peo- 


ple, or the powers and privileges granted to them by their charters ; and 


whatever national improvements the trade was capable of, might be AS. 


well obtained on the preſent model as under any other.“ 


After long and yehement-debates, the Houſe of Commons paſſed a ſe- 
ries of reſolutions upon the ground of which © i might be proper to pro- 
long and continue the charter of the preſent Company.” The Company 
thought good to accede to theſe conditions, amongſt which were ſeveral 
very hard of digeſtion ; particularly the reſolutions enjoining that no one 
perſon ſhould have or . poſſeſs any ſhare of Eaſt India Rock -exceeding 


liſh a tranſlation of the Phirmaund iſſued upon that occaſion by Aurengz ebe, Emperor of Hin- 
doſtan, which is as follows : © ALL the Ex6L1sn' having made an humble ſubmiſſive peti- 
tion, that the ill crimes they have done may be pardoned ; and requeſted a noble Phirmaund 
to make their being forgiven manifeſt, and ſent their Yakeels to the heavenly palace, the 
moſt illuſtrious in the world, to obtain the royal favor; and Ettimaund Chaune the Go- 
vernor of Surat's repreſentation to the famous Court equal to the ſkies being arrived, that 
they would preſent the Great King with a fine of 150,000 rupees ro his noble treaſury) re- 
ſembling the ſun, and would reftore the merchants' goods they took. away to the owners of 
them, and would walk by the antient cuſtoms of the port, and behave - themſelves for the 
future no more in ſuch a ſhameful manner: wMEARTOAE his Majeſty, according to his daily 
favor to all people of the world, hath pardoned their faults, mercifully forgiven them ; and 
out of his princely condeſcenſion agrees that the preſent be put into the treaſury of the port, 
the merchants* goods be returned, the town flouriſh, and they follow their trade as in former 


times, and Mr. e eee e This Order is irre- 
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5000]. and that all perſons now having above the ſum of zool. in the 
ſtock of the preſent Company, in their own or other perſons' names, be 
obliged to ſell fo much thereof as ſhould exceed the ſaid ſum of goool. at 
the rate of 100l. in money for every: 100l. ſtock. - A Committee was at 
length appointed to prepare and bring in a Bill to eſtabliſh an Eaſt India 
Company according to the regulations and reſolutions agreed to by the 
Houſe. In the month of January 1692 a Bill was brought in accordingly : 
but the efforts of their enemies were now redoubled ; new petitions were 
preſented againſt them ; the temper of the Houſe ſuddenly changed, and 
they came to an ultimate reſolution, © that an humble Addreſs be preſent- 
ed to his Majeſty, to d;//obve the Eaſt India Company, according to the 
powers reſerved in their charter, and to conſtitute another Eaſt India Com- 
pany, for the better preſerving of the Eaſt India trade to this kingdom, in 
ſuch manner as his Majeſty in his royal wiſdom ſhould think fit.” This 
Addreſs was preſented by the whole Houſe ; and though it could not be 
unacceptable to the Court, as throwing the game entirely into their 
hands, the King replied with apparent indifference, © that this was a 
matter of very great importance to the trade of the kingdom; that he 
would confider of it ; and that in a ſhort time he would give the Com- 
mons a poſitive anſwer.” The farther management of this intricate bu- 
ſineſs was now transferred to the Privy Council; but when the Earl of 
Nottingham, as Secretary of State, in the May following ſent the Com- 
pany a copy of the conditions agreed upon-by the Lords of the Council, 
in order to a renewal of their charter, they objected to almoſt every ar- 
ticle, and generally with very good reaſon,” as impoſing abſurd and im- 
politic reſtraints on the freedom of commerce: and in a ſeparate memo- 
rial, they endeavored to ſhow that the preſent Conſlitution of the Company 
needed no material alteration, and admitted no eſſential improvement; 
and in this ſtate of ſuſpenſe the conteſt remained till the commence- 
ment of the ſucceeding ſeſſion. On the 29th of February 1692 the 
King, in a gracious ſpeech, had acquainted the two Houſes with his 
intention of going beyond fea very ſpeedily, and prorogued the Parlia- 
ment, 410 * £1307 IN 587 11 ' 
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Somewhat previous to this period, the Earl of Marlborough, who had 
ever appeared to be in high favor with the King, was ſuddenly difgraced ; 
the Earl of Nottingham demanding of him, by the King's order, the re- 
ſignation of all his offices, civil and military. And in May following he 
was committed to the 'Tower on a charge of high treaſon ; and, as it is 


expreſſed in the warrant of Council, © of abetting and-adhering to their 
Majeſties' enemies.” Though the ſpecific accuſation on which the war- 
rant was iſſued proved ſubſequently falſe and ſcandalous ; there unhap- 


pily exiſts incontrovertible evidence that the Earl of Marlborough, in 


common with many other perſons of high rank and conſequence, held a 


clandeſtine and unlawful correſpondence with the Court of St, Ger- 


maine's; and the diſgrace of that nobleman was beyond all reaſonable 
doubt owing to the authentic information received by the King of his 
treaſonable practices. The dark and crooked policy of thoſe who en- 


gaged in this extraordinary ſcene of diſſimulation, makes it extremely 
queſtionable whether any meaſures were really taken by them with a 


view to facilitate the reſtoration of the late King. The Earl of Marl- 


"borough, who was perhaps the greateſt adept in this Machiavelian ſchool, 
-wrote, as appears, letters of deep contrition to the-Court of St. Ger- 


maine's, imploring pardon and forgiveneſs for his paſt conduct, which 
James thought it expedient to grant, though he juſtly entertained the 
greateſt doubts reſpecting his preſent ſincerity; and which his recent 
ſervices at Cork and Kinſale were ill calculated to remove. A meflage 


was moreover ſent by Marlborough to James, engaging to excite a 


revolt in the army; of which being after a conſiderable interval 
reminded, he declared that he had been miſunderſtood by the perſon, 
Captain Lloyd, who conveyed it. On which James remarked, “that he 


ſuſpected Churchill wiſhed to regain his confidence only to be able a ſe- 
cond time to betray him.“ Not only were ſuch flagitious or proble- 
matic characters as Sunderland, Halifax, Monmouth, Marlborough, &c. 
deeply involved in theſe machinations and cabals, but men of the greateſt 


* 


private, and, in other reſpects, public virtue Godolphin, Shrewſbury and 
Ruſſel. Even the Marquis of Carmarthen, one of the heads of the pre- 
ſent Adminiſtration, became a plotter or pretended plotter againſt the 
IgE ny Govern- 
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Government: but the character of the Earl of Nottingham, to bis laſt- 


ing honor, ſtands untainted and unimpeached . The moſt eaſy and ob - 
vious mode of accounting for the prevalence of a conduct fo treacherous, 


is the extreme apprehenſion which appears to have been almoſt univer- 


ſally entertained of the eventual reſtoration of the late King. For the ex- 


traordinary political revolutions which had taken place in the courſe of 


the laſt half century—the dethronement and death of King Charles IJ. 


the eſtabliſhment of a Commonwealth, with its ſudden ſubverſion the 
conſequent reſtoration of King Charles II. —the depoſition and expulſion 
of James, and the ſurpriſing advancement, of the Prince of Orange to the 
Crown, made the re-eſtabliſhment of the late King appear incomparably 
more feaſible to the contemporary actors than it is now eaſy to credit or 
conceive— ſupported as, it muſt ever be remembered, James at this period 
was by the mighty and, in the current opinion of numbers, irreſiſtible 
power of France. 


* Vide the Dalrymple and McPherſon Collections of State Papers, paſſim.—About the end 


of the year 1690, it appears that Col. Bulkley and Col. Sackville arrived from St. Ger- 


maine's in England, and applied with ſucceſs to the Lords Godolphin, Halifax, and Marlbo- 
rough ; and a promiſe of pardon being not only obtained, but formally granted, Shrewſbury 
and Carmarthen profeſſed their converſion. The Admirals Ruſſel and Carter followed 
their example; and in a ſhort time alſo the Princeſs of Denmark joined the ſame party. Some 
months afterwards, the Earl of Middleton was ſent over to England. A conſiderable time 
was ſpent in adjuſting terms, becauſe the Whigs, and particularly Ruſſel, contended for con- 
ceſſion after conceſſion for the ſecurity of the Conſtitution. At length all things were ſettled, 
and the Court of St. Germaine's obtained aſſurances that the army would be directed by 
Marlborough, the fleet by Ruſſel, and the church by the Princeſs Anne. Marlborough was, 
at his own requeſt, and as a refinement of diſſimulation, excepted from the Declaration of Par- 
don. During the preparations far an invaſion, the correſpondence between Ruſſel and James 
continued; in the courſe of which Ruſſel entreated James to prevent the two fleets from meet- 
ing, warning him, that, as an officer and an Engliſhman, it behoved him to fire upon the firſt 
French ſhip that he met, although he ſaw James upon the quarter-deck ; and he complained 
that proper proviſion was not yet made for the ſecurity of the ſubjeA—ſo that James was 
provoked to ſay, . Ruſſel's views were not ſo much directed to ſerve him, as from republican 
principles to degrade monarchy in his perſon. If he miſſed the French fleet, he would claim 
credit with him ; if he met it, he would, as was manifeſt; uſe his utmoſt efforts in favor of his 
rival.“ In the books of the Privy Council, May 3, 1692, there is a warrant for ſeizing Bulk- 
ley, Lloyd and Middleton; and on the 23d of June following the names of Shrewſbury, Hali - 
fax and Marlborough are ſtruck out of the Council book. 
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A great coolneſs had for ſome time ſubſiſted between the King and 
Queen, and the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, on account of an appli- 
cation made by the Princeſs to Parliament for an independent revenue 
without the privity of the King, and the actual grant of the ſum of 
50,000]. per annum, by the Houſe of Commons, out of the Civil Liſt for 
that purpoſe. This miſunderſtanding was now much heightened by the 
refuſal of the Princeſs, at the requeſt or rather command of the Queen, to 
diſmiſs the Counteſs of Marlborough from her houſehold, where ſhe had 
long occupied the ſtation of Firſt Lady of the Bedchamber, and had poſ- 
ſeſſed the higheſt place in the affection and favor of her Royal Miſtreſs. 
From this time the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark no longer appeared 
in the Court of St. James's, and the rupture in the royal family became 
unavoidably public and viſible to all. 
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B O O K II. 


King embarks for Holland. Namur captured by the French. Battle of 
Steinkirk. Grandvals Plot. Campaign on the Rhine, Sc. Han- 
over erected into a Ninth Electorate. Machinations of the Jacobites. 
Victory off La Hogue. Seſſion of Parliament. Earl of Marlborough re- 
leaſed from the Tower. Diſmiſſion of Admiral Ruſſel. Affairs of the 
Eaft India Company. Royal Aſſent refuſed to the Triennal Bill. En- 
quiry into the State of Ireland. Sir John Somers made Lord Keeper 
e the Great Seal. Battle of Landen. Charleroy taken by M. Lux- 
emburg. Campaign on the Rhine. Sack of Heidelberg. Battle of Mar- 
Aiglia. Smyrna Fleet captured. Affairs of Scotland. Maſſacre of Glencoe, 
Remarkable Declaration of K. James. Intrigues of the Court of St. Ger- 
maine's. Earl of Nottingham difmiſſed. Earl of Sunderland in favor 
with the King. Death of the Marqus of Halifas. Whi igs regain their 
Aſcendency. Pacific Advances of France rejected. Royal Aſſent refuſed 
#0 the Place Bill. Bank of England eftablifbed. Affairs of the Eaſt In- 
dia Company. Siate of Ireland. The Lords Juſtices Coningſby and Por- 
ter tmpeached. Mr. Montague conflituted Chancellor of the Exche- 
guer. Campaign in Flanders, &c. Admiral Wheeler ſbipturected. Diſ- 
aftrous Attempt on Breſt. Seſſion of Parliament. Triennial Act paſſed. 
Death of Archbiſbop Tillotſon—and of Sancroft. Illneſs and Death of the 
Queen. Princeſs of Denmark reconciled to the King. Speaker of the Houſe 
＋ Commons expelled the Houſe. Duke of Leeds impeached for Malverſations 
in Office. Sir Wilham Trumbull made Secretary of State. Affairs of Scot- 
land. African Company eftabliſhed. State of Ireland. Wiſe Government we. 
Lord Capel. 
N the 5th of March 1692 the King embarked for Holland, and zook 11. 
arrived in a few days afterwards at Loo ; whence he quickly re- —— 
paired to the army, now aſſembled near Louvain. Through the influ- King embarks 
3 | | nes for Holland, 
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ence and at the expreſs recommendation of the King of England, the | 
Elector of Bavaria had been recently appointed Governor of the Spanifh 
Netherlands, through whoſe care and activity thoſe provinces exhibited a 
much better poſture of defence than formerly ; and great hopes were anew 
entertained of a ſucceſsful] campaign, eſpecially as M. de Louvois, who 
was ſuppoſed the foul of the French councils, was now dead. But the 
mantle of Louvois ſeemed to have deſcended to his ſon and ſucceſſor, the 
Marquis de Barbeſieux, whoſe capacity was, however, proved by ſubſe- 
quent experience to be of a very inferior claſs. The King of France 
took the field in perſon, attended by a vaſt retinue in Aſiatic pomp, and 
on the 2oth of May 1692 joined the army under the command of Mare- 
chal Luxemburg, which he found in excellent order, furniſhed with all 
things neceflary for the attempting ſome great exploit. The French army 
being put in motion on the 23d, the Confederates were in pain for Charle- 
roy: but the ſtorm burſt on the other fide. On a ſudden, the French Mon- 
arch, aſſiſted by the Marechals Boufflers and Vauban, ſat down before 


Namur, while the Duke of Luxemburg covered the ſiege. 


Namus, ſituated at the conflux of the Sambre and Maeſe, is accounted 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the Low Countries, and it was defended 
by a numerous garriſon commanded by the Prince de Barbazon. Of this 
officer the King had conceived an ill opinion; but the Elector of Bava- 
ria, loth to diſgrace a perſon of his high rank upon a mere ſuſpicion, con- 
tented himſelf with ordering the Count de Thian to accompany him in the 


ſiege, with inſtructions to watch his conduct. But the event ſhowed how 


eſſential to the ſucceſs of great deſigns are the qualities of vigor and de- 


ciſion. The French army opened their trenches in the night of the 2gtH 


of May ; and on the 5th of June, when the attack had ſcarcely com- 
menced, the town capitulated, on condition that the garriſon ſhould be 


allowed 40 hours to retire into the citadel. King William was on his 


march towards the Mehaigne, in order to relieve the place, when he re- 
ceived notice of this furpriſing event, and that the French had inveſted 
the citadel, Having received large reinforcements, and his army now 


amounting to upwards of 1c0,0c0 men, he reſolved to venture a battle, 
| in 
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in the hope of ſaving this grand bulwark of the Low Countries. Unſor- 
tunately, very heavy rains falling ſwelled to a great height the waters of 
the Mehaigne, which flowed between the King's army and that of Mare- 
chal Luxemburg, and ſwept away the bridges. When the floods had 
abated, the French General had fortified the paſſes to his camp in. ſuch 
a manner as to render an attack impracticable. The citadel of Namur was 
covered with a new work called Fort William, conſtructed by the famous 
Coehorn, and defended by that great engineer in perſon. This fort be- 
ing now attacked by M. Vauban, a name no leſs celebrated in military 
tacties, an extraordinary contention of ſcientific and profeſſional {kill was 
now exhibited. But by a fatal miſchance M. Coehorn himſelf being 
dangerouſly wounded in one of the aſſaults, all ſpirit and confidence was 
extinguiſhed, and the chamage forthwith beat, on the preſumption that 
the fort was no longer defenſible. The citadel, after a faint and feeble 
reſiſtance for a place of ſuch ſtrength and importance, ſurrendered on 
the 3oth of June; and the King of France immediately left the camp in 
order to celebrate his triumph at Verſailles, having prepared his way by 
an oftentatious letter addreſſed to the Archbiſhop of Paris, commanding 
a ſolemn Te Deum to be ſung on this 4 occaſion in the cathedral 
church of Notre Dame. | 


Diſappointed in his attempt to raiſe the ſiege of Namur, King William 
formed a defign of ſurprifing the city of Mons; but was prevented by the 
vigilance of Luxemburg. After various marches and counter-marches, 
the French army took a very advantageous poſition between Enghien and 
Steinkirk, covered by a wood and thick hedges, traverſed with narrow and 
intricate defiles. Here the King of England, paſſing the Senne in view 
of the enemy, determined upon a general attack, having received very er- 
roneous information reſpecting the nature of the ground, which was found 
in the event extremely impracticable. On Sunday, July-24th, 1692, the 
Prince of Wirtemberg, ſuſtained by General Mackay at the head of the 
Britiſh infantry, advanced to the aſſault of the enemy's right, through a 
deep defile, terminating in a ſmall plain in view of the French camp. The 
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word being given, the onſet was made with ſuch vigor, that the French, 
ſurpriſed and thrown into conſternation, abandoned their lines in the 
utmoſt diſorder and confuſion ; and if the firſt column of attack had 
been properly ſupported, according to all appearances the battle had been 
won. But Count Solmes, who commanded the centre, though repeat- 
edly applied to by meſſages to march forward in order to ſuſtain the van, 
ſtill delayed; and when a poſitive command from the King bimſelf at 
length arrived, he detached a body of cavalry, which he knew from the 
nature of the ground could not act, and ordered the foot to halt, ſaying 
to thoſe about him, © Let us ſee what ſport theſe Engliſh bull-dogs will 
make us !” The King, aſtoniſhed and enraged at this diſobedience, brought 
up in perſon the reſerve of infantry to the relief of the van. But it was 
now too late. M. de Luxemburg had time to rally his broken battalions, 
which taſk he performed with great and conſummate {kill ; the princes of 
the blood and nobles leading them, under his direction, back to the con- 
flict, and charging ſword in hand. Four hours this dreadful ſcene of car- 
nage laſted, and never was encounter more obſtinate and bloody. The 


Allies at length, overpowered by numbers, and exhauſted by fatigue, were 
compelled to give way, deſpairing of effectual ſupport, The King, who 


had impatiently expected the approach of Count Solmes, was heard re- 
peatedly to exclaim, © O my poor Engliſh ! how they are abandoned!“ 
He now diſplayed all the ability and preſence of mind of a great General, 
in re-forming the troops and reſtoring order and confidence. But the 
night drawing on precluded a renewal of the attempt, and a general re- 
treat was thought neceſſary, which was performed, under the immediate di- 
rection of the King, with great judgment and military ſkill, The conduct of 
Count Solmes on this diſaſtrous day could never be adequately accounted 


for. It was only known, that he hated the Engliſh, and was extremely 


jealous of the Prince of Wirtemberg, having himſelf aſpired to the, com- 
mand of the column of attack. Being an officer in great eſtimation with 
the Dutch, he was never puniſhed for his miſconduct as he deſerved; but 
the King would not admit him into bis preſence for many months after. 


The reputation loſt by Luxemburg in ſuffering himſelf to be ſurpriſed 
| | a upon 
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upon this occaſion, he more than retrieved by his ſubſequent exertions“. 
The loſs of the French, nevertheleſs, in this engagement, was at leaſt as 
great as that ſuſtained by the Allies, who had to regret the loſs of two 
excellent officers in the Generals Mackay and Lanier, and about 6 or 
7000. men killed, wounded, and priſoners. After this action nothing of 
conſequence was attempted on either fide during the remainder of the 


campaign. 


A horrid conſpiracy againſt the life of King William was diſcovered in Grandval's 
the month of Auguſt 1692. It appears that this plot was formed in the * ah 


courſe of the laſt year; that M. de Grandval, a captain of dragoons in the 
French ſervice, M. Dumont and Colonel Parker had propoſed this affaſ- 
ſination to M. Louvois, who liſtened to it with approbation. But the de- 
fign proved abortive through the want of reſolution on the part of Du- 
mont, who retired in the cloſe of the year to Hanover. Suſpicions ariſ- 
ing from hints dropped by Dumont, and reported to the King's Envoy at 
Hanover, that ſome dangerous deſign was in agitation ; one Leefdale, a 
Dutchman, was ſent to France as a ſpy, who, ingratiating himſelf into the 
confidence of Grandval, pretended to engage as an accomplice in the con- 
ſpiracy ; and Dumont at length revealed all the circumſtances of the 
plot to the Duke of Zell. Gra ndval, having accompanied Leefdale to Hol- 
land, was arreſted at Eyndhoven. When he found that Dumont and 
Leefdale had turned informers, he made a free and full confeſſion of the 
whole buſineſs. Being afterwards tried by a court- martial, of which the 
Earl of Athlone was prefident, he was unanimouſly convicted, and ſoon 
afterwards executed in the camp. The Particulars of his confeſſion, as 


| + Millevoix, a deteted ſpy, was compelled by menaces to miſlead Luxemburg with falſe 
intelligence, importing that he need not be alarmed at the motions of the Allies, who intend- 
ed next day to make a general forage. —M. de Feuquieres acknowledges, © that the defigo of 
the King of England in this attack was truly great, but that he ought not to have diſpoſed 
his forces in order of battle when they had paſſed through the defiles; but, as he marched 
them in different columns through thoſe defiles, he ſhould have attacked the front of the 
French camp in the ſame order, and on the ſame direction, to take the whole benefit of the 
enemy's firſt ſurpriſe, to penetrate their lines, OE SR BEN PAN IENS 
ern 
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BOOK 17, enumerated in the ſentence of the Court Martial, are extremely remark- 

—— able. lt appears, © that the Marquis de Barbeſieux, having found the pro- 
ject of this plot amongſt his father's papers, held ſeveral conferences with 
the aſſaſſins reſpecting it; and that the plan was finally agreed upon with 
this Miniſter - that on the 16th of April 1692 Grandval, Leefdale and Par- 
ker went to St. Germaine's to ſpeak with the late King James about the 
ſaid defign, who had knowledge of it, and to take leave of him before they 

began their journey—thatthe prifoner had audience of the King, the Queen 
being preſent; the King telling him : Parker has given me an account of 
the buſineſs: if you and the other officers do me this iervice, you ſhall never 
want. That the priſoner, with Chanlais (Quarter-Maſter General to the 
French King) and Lecfdale, were agreed in what manner the aſſaſſina- 
tion ſhould be committed: viz. that when the King ſhould ride along 
the lines, or ſhould go out to take any view, &c. Dumont ſhould he in 
ambuſcade and fire upon the King; that Chanlais ſhould be with 3000 
horſe at the Duke of Luxemburg's grand guard ; the prifoner ſaying, 
that it little concerned them whether Dumont ſhould be taken or. not, 
provided they could eſcape themſelves - that the priſoner, as they were 
travelling, told Leefdale, that, their deſign taking place, the alliance 
among the confederate Princes would be broken; that the Princes con- 
cerned would each of them recall their troops, and, the country being 
thereby left without foldiers, the King of France would eaſily make him- 
ſelf maſter of it, and King James would be reſtored again—that the pri- 
ſoner, with Leefdale, went to the Mayor of Boiſleduc, and was appre- 
hended at Eyndhoven.” However black the colors in which this con- 
ſeſſion, which was very long and circumſtantial, exhibited the Courts of 

© Verſailles and St. Germaine, no diſavowal or attempt at confutation ap- 
peared, but it was ſuffered to paſs with every 3 of conſcious guilt 
inte ſilent oblivion. 


The campaign on the Rhine this year furniſhed no event worthy of 
hiſtoric notice. The ſame may be ſaid of the war in Catalonia. In 
Hungary, the important town of Great Waradin furrendered to the Im- 
- perial arms after a long blockade, The ſuperiority of the Confederates 

| ſeemed 
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Savoy, accompanied by M. Schomberg and Prince Eugene, making a 
formidable irruption into Dauphins,. croſſing the Durance, and re- 
ducing Fort Guilleſtre, with the towns of Ambrun and Gap. Marechal 
Catinat, at the head of an inconſiderable force, exerted himſelf in vain 
to ſtop the progreſs of the Allies, who threatened the city of Grenoble, 
and even Lyons itſelf. Large contributions were levied, and near 80 
chateaus and villages deſtroyed, in revenge for the ravages committed by 
the French in the Palatinate. France has rarely been expoſed to a more 
dangerous attack. M. Schomberg, who commanded the Engliſh aux- 
iliaries, publiſhed a declaration in the name of the King of England, in- 
viting all perſons to repair to his ſtandard, and affuring them © that his Ma- 
Jeſty had no other aim in cauſing his forces to enter France, than to reſtore 
the Nobility and Gentry to their ancient ſplendor, the Parliaments to their 
former authority, and the Prox to their juſt privileges.” This mani- 
ſeſto, however honorable and noble its object, produced in the preſent 
enſlaved and torpid condition of the country very little effect; and it 


may eaſily be ſuppoſed not very palatable to the other powers of the Al- 


liance. From whatever cauſe they might originate, diſſenſions aroſe and 
differences of opinion prevailed amongſt the Generals of an army com- 
poſed of Italians, Engliſh, Germans and Spaniards. A dangerous illneſs 
which at this time ſeized the Duke of Savoy, the vigilance of Catinat, 


who had poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome important paſſes, and the approach 


of winter, made it expedient to think of a retreat ; and after 
the fortifications of Ambrun, they evacuated their conqueſts with a faci- 


lity and rapidity not mferior to that with which they bad oy acquired, . 


The proteſtant intereſt in Germany acquired this year an acceſſion of 


firength, by the creation of a ninth Electorate in favor of Erneſt Au- f 


guſtus Duke of Hanover. Renouncing its antient connection with 
France, that aug Howſe now formed new ties of amity and alliance 
with England ; and it was in conſequence of the powerful interpoſition 


of King William that the Emperor at length reluctantly conſented to 
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beſtow upon it this high and envied dignity ; to which was annexed 
the office of Great Marſhal of the Empire: but though honored with 
the Imperial inveſtiture, he was not yet admitted to take his ſeat in the 
Electoral College, the unanimous 5 of the Electors being ſound un- 
1 | 


— the end of October ho the King returned to England, 
where events of great importance had taken place in his abſence. On 
the preſumption that he would paſs the ſummer months on the Conti- 
nent, the Jacobites had renewed their machinations with incredible zea? 
and activity. So early in the year as January, Colonel Parker arrived in 
England, and communicated in confidence to various perſons the de- 
fign of aſſaſſinating the King in Flanders, and of making at the ſame. time 
a deſcent upon England. He affured them that their lawful Sovereign 
would once more viſit his dominions, at the head of 30,000 men, to be 
embarked at La Hogue, the tranſports being already collected, and a fleet 
equipped for their convoy, He therefore exhorted them to be ſpeedy 
and ſecret in their preparations, that they might be in readineſs to take 
arms and co-operate in effecting his reſtoration®. King James himſelf 
at the ſame time publiſhed a Declaration, which was aſſiduouſly circulated: 
by Parker and his other emiflaries in England, importing, © that the King 
of France had enabled him to make another effort to retrieve his Crown, 
and liciting all perſons to join his ſtandard—making grievous com- 
plaints of the treatment which he had met with from his infatuated ſub- 
jects. Seeing himſelf deſerted by his army, and betrayed by hie Miniſters, 
he had for his perſonal ſafety taken refuge in France ; and his retreat from 
the malice and cruel deſigns of the Uſurper had been conſtrued into an ab- 

_ dication, and the whole conſtitution of the Monarchy deſtroyed by a ſet of 
men illegally aſſembled. He promiſed pardon, and even rewards, to all 
thoſe who ſhould return to their duty; and engaged to procure in his firſt 
Parliament an Act of Indemnity, with the exception nevertheleſs of a 


* Vide depoſitions of Blair, Goodman, &c, taken before the Secretary of State. 
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long catalogue of names , enumerated in the Declaration, concluding BOOK II. 
with vague and general promiſes of protection to the Church as by law „ 
eſtabliſhed ; and pompous proteſtations of paternal care and watchful at- 
tention to the welfare and happineſs of all his ſubjects.“ The agents of 
the late King were indefatigable in enliſting men for his ſervice ; and 
were particularly ſucceſsful in the counties of York, Lancaſter, and Dur- 
ham, where the chief ſtrength of the Papiſts lay, By this time James 
had repaired in perſon to La Hogue, and was ready to embark with his 
army, conſiſting of a body of French troops, together with a conſiderable: 
number of Engliſh and Scotch refugees, and the regiments tranſported 
from. Ireland by virtue of the capitulation of Limerick. The Govern- 
ment of England was well informed of theſe proceedings, in part by ſome 
agents of James, who betrayed his cauſe, and partly by Admiral Carter, 
who, having been. tampered with by the Jacobite emiſſaries, was inſtructed. 
to amuſe them. with a negotiation, The Queen iſſued a proclamation: 
commanding all Papiſts to depart from London and Weſtminſter. War- 
rants were expedited for apprehending divers diſaffected perſons. The- 
Earls of Huntingdon, Marlborough, Dunmore, and Middleton, &c. were. 
committed to the Tower; and various other ſuſpected perſons impriſoned. 
in Newgate, amongſt whom was the notorious Ferguſon, ſaid. to. have. 
been engaged in every plot againſt the Government for the laſt thirty 
years. The Biſhop of Rocheſter was confmed to his own. houſe, and the. 
Lords Brudenel and Fanſhaw ſecured. The train-bands of London ab 
Weſtminſter were armed by the Queen's direction, and ſhe reviewed them: 
in perſon, And the grand Channel fleet, under Admiral Ruſſel, was or- 
dered to put to ſea with all expedition. In conſequence of a very pre- 
vailing report, not to fay belief, of the difaffeQion of the officers, the 
Queen ordered Lord Nottingham to write to the Admiral, that ſhe would 
change none of them; and that ſhe imputed the reports that had been 
raiſed to the contrivances of her enemies and theirs. This ſtep, equally 


politic and generous, produced a yery warm- and loyal Addreſs from the 


* Amongſt theſe were the Duke of Ormond; the Lords Sunderland; Danby, Notting- 
ham, Churchill, Delamere, Cornbury, &c. &c. the Biſhops of London and St. Aſaph, Drs. 
Tillotſon and Burnet ; and Edwards, Stapleton, and Hunt, fiſhermen at Feyerſhaw. 
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Naval Commanders and Captains, in which they vowed they were ready 
to die in her cauſe and that of their country, Far from prohibiting 
James's Declaration, ſhe ordered it to be publiſhed with an anſwer 
drawn by Lloyd Biſhop of St. Aſaph—thus manifeſting that ſhe ſub- 
mitted her title to the reaſon of her ſubjects, inſtead of betraying a fear 
that it could not ſtand the teſt of examination. 


On the 5th of May (1698) the Admiral failed from the Nore ; and 
being anxious to join the ſquadrons of Carter and Delaval, then eruiſ- 
ing on the coaft of France, after being himſelf joined by the Dutch, 
he plied through the ſands with a ſcanty wind from the Nore to the 
Downs, and with much difficulty and excellent ſeamanſhip effected the 
defired junction off Beachy-head ; thus diſappointing the hopes of Tour- 
ville, the French Admiral, who had formed a plan to intercept them. 
On the «gth of May they deſcried the enemy's fleet to windward bear- 
ing down upon them with full fail—Cape Barfleur being then about ſeven 
leagues to the S. MW. The Engliſh and Dutch fleets conjoined conſiſted 
of no leſs than ninety- nine fhips of the line, being, next to the Spanith 
armada, the greateſt armament ever ſeen in the Engliſh Channel. The 
Count de Tourville, though far inferior in force, had poſitive orders 
from his Court to fight, under the perſuaſion that the Dutch had*not 
yet left their harbors ; and when he diſcovered his miſtake, it was too 
late to retreat. The Count himſelf, in the Soleil Royal of 110 guns, 
bore down upon the Engliſh Admiral with great courage. The battle 
ſoon became general, and laſted from ten in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, when a thick fog aroſe, and for a time ſeparated the com- 
batants. The fun at length breaking out afreſh, Admiral Ruſſel per- 
ceived the French towing away in great diſorder. The ſignal for a ge- 
neral chaſe was then made, which continued during the remainder of the 
evening, and the whole of the night, to the weſtward—ſuppoling they 
would make for the harbor of Breſt. The next morning, thirty-four of the 
enemy's ſhips were ſeen crowding all their fail, and ſteering weſterly. 
The purſuit continued with redoubled vigor, without regarding the 
arder of battle, every ſhip making the beſt of her way. On the morn- 
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ing of the 22d, part of the French fleet was deſeried near the Race of 
Alderney, ſome at anchor, and ſome driving to the eaſtward with the 
tide of flood. The Soleil Royal having loſt her maſts, ran aſhore, 
together with the Admirable another firſt-rate, and the Conquerant of 
80 guns, near Cherbourg, where they were followed and burnt by Sir 
Ralph Delaval. Eighteen other ſhips of the enemy's line ſtood for La 
Hogue ; and; being unable longer to keep the ſea or elude the purſuit, as 


a laſt reſource ſtranded themſelves as far as poſſible on the beach. 


Vice-Admira! Rooke immediately ordered the boats and fireſhipsof his 
fquadron, under cover of ſeveral frigates, to attack them Of this ex- 
traordinary ſcene the troops deſtined for the invaſion of Great Britain, 
and encamped at La Hogue, the late King himſelf, the Marechal de 
Bellefonds, the Count de Tourville, &c. in common with many thou- 
ſands of the people inhabiting the ſurrounding country, were the 
amazed ſpectators. The ſhips were protected on one fide by cannon 
planted on platforms ; and on the other by ſhallops manned by nume- 
rous crews with all the means of annoyance. Regardleſs of danger, the 
Britiſh ſailors rent the air with ſhouts; they crowded to the boats with 
an emulation of eagerneſs ; and no ſooner had they reached the ſhips, 
than they attacked them in ſwarms. —Scarcely was there an interval 
between their rifing from below, and their appearing maſters above; 
which was immediately proclaimed by their turning the guns upon the 
enemy: and all oppoſition being thus diſarmed, they proceeded to burn 
the ſhips amidſt acclamations of triumph ; and, having accompliſhed 
their defign, returned unmoleſted to the fleet. Thirteen capital ſhips 
were thus deftroyed from 84 to 60 guns each, befides tranſports and 
ftore-ſhips. During the conflict James repeatedly exclaimed with rap- 
turons admiration, - See my brave Engliſh !"—=conſcious, nevertheleſs, 
that be was viewing the extinction of his hopes. Sir John Ashby, and 
Admiral Allemond the Dutch commander, purſued the remainder of the 
French fleet, which' eſcaped with great difficulty, through the Race of Al- 


derney. The loſs of the Engliſh and Dutch was altogether trifling. The. 


only flag-officer killed was Rear-Admiral Carter, who fell in the firſt day's 
engagement, leaving orders with his Captain, almoſt in his lateſt breath, to 
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fight the ſhip as long as ſhe could fwim. At the cloſe of the action, James 
returned in mournful filence to the Convent of La Trappe, there to bury in 
ſolitude and deſpair the remembrance of his former greatneſs. *©# He now 
began,” as he expreſſes himſelf in his Memoirs, © to perceive that Provi- 
dence meant to lead him through paths of affliction to his grave.” 
From the boſom of his retreat he addreſſed a letter to the King of 
France, acknowledging that this laſt diſaſter had entirely overwhelmed 
him—that. he knew too well it was his own ' unlucky ftar which had 
drawn this misfortune upon his forces, always victorious but when they 
fought for. his intereſts. He therefore entreated his. Moſt Chriſtian | 
Majeſty no longer to regard as an object of his concern a Monarch ſo 
unfortunate as bimſelf—but permit him to retire with his family to ſome 
corner of the world, where he might ceaſe to obſtruct the uſual courſe 
of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's proſperity and conqueſts.” Louis en- 
deavored to alleviate his affliction by a kind anſwer, in which he gene- 
rouſly promiſed never to forſake him in the worſt of his extremities, 


Queen Mary was no ſooner informed of the glorious victory gained at 
La Hogue, than ſhe ſent 30, oool. to Portſmouth, to be diſtributed 
amongſt the ſailors. She cauſed medals to be ſtruck in honor of the 
victory, and as tokens to the officers ; and ordered the bodies of Admiral 
Carter and Captain Haſtings, killed in the battle, to be interred with 
great funeral pomp. A deſcent upon the coaſt of France was alſo pro- 
jected, and the troops actually embarked on board the tranſports ; but 
this ſcheme was, to the diſappointment of the public, ultimately laid afade, 
and the regiments deſtined for the ſervice ſent to join the army in 
Flanders, % | | | a. 


The King had been received on his return from abroad with yery great 
acclamation, notwithſtanding the ill ſuccefs of the continental campaign; 
the minds of the people being impreſſed with the idea of the naval victory, 
and their conſequent deliverance from a French invaſion; and their 
admiration excited by the heroiſm of the King's character, no leſs than 
their indignation at the atrocious conſpiracy againſt his life, On the 
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4th of November (1692) the Parliament met, and were addreſſed by the 
King in a very popular ſpeech. © I am ſure,” ſaid this great Monarch 
in concluſion, “ I can have no intereſt but what is yours: we have 
the ſame religion to defend, and you eatnot be more concerned for 
the preſervation of your liberties and properties, than I am that you 


ſhould always remain in the full poſſefliom and enjoyment of them.“ 


At a very early period after the commencement of the ſeſſion, the Earls 


of Huntingdon, Scarſdale and Marlborough, who had been committed 
in May laſt priſoners to the Tower, where they had lain during ſome 


weeks, complained to the Houſe of Peers, that, on appearing before the 


Judges of the King's Betich at the Michaelmas term preceding, the 
Court had refuſed to diſcharge them from their bail, or to bring them t6 


trial, conformably to the proviſions of the Habeas Corpus Act. On this 


great debates enſued ; and the Houſe came to a feſolution, that no 
Peer ſhall be remanded to priſon by the King's Bench upon his appear- 
ing before them by virtue of the Habeas Corpus Act after having en- 
tered his prayer to be tried as the ſaid act directs, or kept under bail 
unleſs there be againſt him two witneſſes upon oath or in a capacity to 
be ſworn.” A day being appointed to confider in what manner to 
diſcharge the Lords under bail from their recognizance, the Houſe was 
amm 
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information of one Young, a prifotier in Newgate, who had, as it aſter- 
wards proved, framed the draft of a treaſonable aſſociation to affiſt King 
James on his landing, to ſeize on the perſon of the Princeſs of Orange, 
&c. z to which be had forged the names of Archbiſhop Saneroſt, the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter (Sprat), the Earls of Marlborough and Sailfbury, 
Lord Cornbury, Sir Bafil Firebrace and Johm Wilcox. Ose of his 
emiflaries had found means to ſcerete this paper in the library of the 
Biſhop's palace at Bromley in Kent, whers it was found by the King's 
meſſengers. On the ſubſequent examination of this prelate by the 
Privy Council, the whole villainous impoſition was detected; the Biſhop 
bonorably diſcharged, the Earl of Marlboroogh admitted to bail, and a 
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bill of ſorgery and ſubornation of perjury found by the Grand 4 of 
MOR again inſt arne | 


<A wilunderfianding 0 ken lags, after the vigorye La — 
between Admiral Ruſſel and the Secretary of State Lord Nottingham; it 
was now transferred to the two parliamentary factions, and converted in- 
to a political and party conteſt. In the Houſe of Lords the intereſt of 
the Court predominated, and the Earl of Nottingham was completely ex- 
culpated. In the Houſe of Commons, the advantage remained with Ruſ- 
ſel. The Lower Houſe returned the papers of the Seeretary of State 
tranſmitted from the Lords, with the declaration, that they had read and 
well conſidered the papers in queſtion, and had unanimouſly reſolyed, 

That Admiral Ruſſel in his command of the fleets had behayed with 
fidelity, courage and conduct.“ They alſo came to a very pointed vote, 
“That his Majeſty be humbly adviſed, for the neceſſary ſupport of his 
Government, to employ in his councils and management of his affairs, 
ſuch perſons only whoſe principles oblige them to ſtand by him and his 
right againſt the late King James and all other pretenders whatſoever.“ 
This was extremely invidious, and even unjuſt. According to the Earl 
of Nottingham's explanation of his own principles, when the new ſettle- 
ment took place, he eould very conſiftently obey that King whom the Na- 
tion had elected; and he had in fact ſerved him ably, zealouſly, and 
faithfully. And the vote could have no propriety, except the Earl had 
in any point ſwerved from the allegiance he had ſolemnly ſworn, which 
might be affirmed of various of his adverſaries with a much nearer ap- 
proach to truth than of him. The Houſe paſſed another vote, probably as 
little acceptable to the Earl, for an Addreſs to the King, © that in future 
all orders for the management of the fleet ſhould paſs through the Admi- 
ralty.” Alſo, in a grand committee, the commons came to an unanimous 
vote, © that there had been an apparent miſcerriage in the management of 
affairs relating to. the deſcent the laſt ſummer.” Yet on the ultimate cri. 
minatory reſolution, © that one cauſe of the ſaid: miſcarriage was the want 
of giving timely and neceſſary orders by ſuch perſons to whom the ma- 
nagement of this matter was committed,” the friends of the Earl of Not- 
tingham 
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tingham fo vigorouſly exerted themſelves, that it was carried by a ſingle 
vote only, viz. 165 to 1640 that this deep-laid project of the Whigs 


for the diſgrace and removal of the Earl of Nottingham proved abortive. 


The King, who well knew that the failure of the plan of deſcent was 


aſctibable'to far other cauſes than the negligence or incapacity of the Se- 
cretary of State, took a decided part i in favor of — _ diſmiſſed 


Adtiviral Ruſſel from the ſervice, * 


* this ceſſion 1 the affairs Fats Eaſt India cee reſumed, and 
a bill ordered in for regulating, preſerving, and eſtabliſhing the Eaſt In- 
dia trade to this kingdom — which was in fact a bill for eſtabliſhing a 
new Company under new regulations. But the progreſs of the bill 
through the Houſe was much impeded by the intereſt of the old proprie- 
tors, and the whole buſineſs terminated.in an Addreſs to the King, That 
he would be pleaſed to diſſolve the Company upon three years warning, 
according to the condition of their charter; to which the King replied 
in ambiguous terms, declaring his intention, with a view to the good of 
the Kingdom, to take this Addreſs into conſideration, 


A bill of a very popular nature was at this period brought into Parlia- 


Admiral Ruſ- 
ſel diſmiſſed. 


ment by the Whigs, whoſe oppoſition to the Miniſtry became now. very 


powerful, © for free and impartial proceedings in Parliament, rendering 
all Members of the Houſe of Commons incapable of places of truſt or pro- 
fit. This bill, the firſt of a long ſeries of Place Bills which met with the 
ſame fate, paſſed the Houſe of Commons without difficulty, and was, after 
vehement debate, rejected by the Lords. The Earl of Mulgraye exhauſted 


his eloquence in a celebrated ſpeech in ſupport of the bill ; concluding 


with the obſervation, © that, whatever ſucceſs the bill might have, there 
muſt needs come ſome good effect of it. For, if it paſſes,” ſaid his Lord. 
ſhip, “ it will give us ſecurity; if it be obſtructed, it will give us warning,” 


A bill of ſtill greater importance was ſoon afterwards introduced by the 
Earl of Shrewſbury, © for the frequent calling and meeting of Parliaments.” 
By this bill it was enacted, that a ſeſſion of Parliament ſhould be held 
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every year, and a new Parliament ſummoned every third year. It way 
therefore known by the appellation of the Triennial Bill. This bill paſſed 
the Lords by a great majority, and, contrary to the general expeQation, 


was well received by the Commons, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 


Courtiers ; for the Whigs and the Tories were now running a race for po- 
pularity. But the bill was extremely unacceptable to the King, who re- 
garded it as a dangerous novelty, and a ſerious invaſion of his prerogative. 
When he came to the Houſe, therefore, to paſs the bills which were ready, 


after ſuffering that in queſtion to lie long on the table, and exciting the 


enger curioſity and anxious expectation of the by-ſtanders, he at 221 
refuſed the royal aſſent. 


Complaint having been made to the Houſe of Commons of a pam- 
phlet written by Charles Blount, Eſq. entitled King William and Queen 
ry Conquerors; it was ordered to be burnt by the common hangman, 
together with a paſtoral letter of Burnet Biſhop of Sarum, containing the 
fame dangerous and unconſtitutional aſſertion. A fimilar doctrine had 
been inculcated by Lloyd Biſhop of Worceſter, in a ſermon preached be- 
fore their Majeſties- November the 5th, 1690, and afterwards licenſed by 
authority, on the text, For promotion cometh neither from the eaſt 
nor from the weſt, nor from the north nor from the ſouth ; but Gop is 
the judge, he putteth down one and ſetteth up another.” This was 
mentioned in the Houſe with great diſapprobation, but out of ** to 
Majeſty no vote paſſed relative to it. | 


A very great proportion of the preſent ſeſſion was occupied in the in- 
veſtigation of the affairs of Ireland, where groſs and flagrant abuſes were 
ſaid to have been committed under the adminiſtration of Lord Coningſ- 
by and Sir Charles Porter, Lords Juſtices of that Kingdom, previous to 
the appointment of Lord Sydney as Lord Lieutenant. Various witneſſes 
were examined at the bar of the Houſe ; particularly Mr. Slone and Sir 
Francis Brewſter, both members of the Iriſh Parliament, who gave a long 
and intereſting detail of the heavy oppreſſions under which the Iriſh Na- 
tion labored. In the ſequel, the Houſe preſented an Addreſs to the King, 
Aating both the real and imaginary grievances of that country in ſtrong 


1 language, 
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language. Under the former, head may be ranked the miſeries of 
free-quarters, and the licentiouſneſs of the army, the with-hbolding the 
ſoldiers' pay, and the embezzlements practiſed, and frauds committed, re- 
ſpecting the forfeited eſtates ;—under the latter, the protections granted to 
Papiſts, the reverſal of outlawries, and the indulgence extended to Catho- 
lics by the capitulation of Limerick. The King, in reply, —— 
R —— —— | 


The complaints of the Iriſh had by no means ceaſed e 


of the appointment of the preſent Governor, who had given much diſ- 
guſt to the Iriſh Parliament by his haughtineſs. There never was, as 
Mr. Slone declared, “ an Houſe of Commons of that Kingdom of greater 
property or better principles than thoſe which met under Lord Sydney's 
adminiſtration : nor could any men be more pratefully ſenfible of the 
kindneſs which in their diſtreſs they had received from the Engliſh Na- 
tion, or more cordially diſpoſed to make ſuch returns to the Crown as be- 
came them. After Parliaments had been diſcontinued for about 24 years, 
with an exception to that held by King James, nothing could be more 
welcome than ſuch a meeting. The civil and military liſts having been 
laid before them; Mr. Pulteney, Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, de 
manded a fund for the raifing 50,0001. per annum to make the income of 
the Government anſwerable to its expences. Though the country was ſo 
exhauſted with the late war as to be rather in a condition to demand abate- 
ments than to grant freſh contributions ; ſuch- was' their zeal that they 
adopted the Secretary's motion, and reſolved to make proviſion accord- 
ingly. Ways and means came next under conſideration ; but ſuch was the 


impatience of the Court, that two bills were ſent down to them ready 


drawn from the Council Board, which they were required to paſs without 
any farther ceremony. One of theſe was an impoſt of exciſe: upon beer, 
ale and other liquors; and the other laid a tax of 15d. per acre on all corn 
throughout the kingdom. The fir of theſe was not objected to as to the 
matter, but the ſecond was univerſally reprobated. Then, as to the manner 
of introducing theſe bills, though by Poyning's Law no bill was to be 


paſſed in Ireland till it had firſt received the ſanction of the Engliſn Privy 
Council, 
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that act ſorecloſed from taxing themſelves'iti their own way. Not to give 
color, however, to miſrepreſentation, they ſuffered the Exciſe Bill to lie 
before them, and prepared a Poll Bill to make up the deficiency thereof. 
But the Courtiers reſuſed to give car to any ſuch temperament. They ſaid 
publicly, That if their money bills were not paſſed in their own way, the 
army ſhould continue at free quarter. At this period there were various 
National Bills depending in the Houſe, viz. a Habeas Corpus Bill, a 
Bill - for | reſtraining the juriſdiction of the Council Board; a Bill to 
prevent the buying and ſelling of Offices, &c. which were intended to 
accompany the Tax Bills. But the neceſſity of an immediate ſupply was 
ſo earnẽſtly prefied, that the Houſe confented to paſs the Exciſe Bill, with 
a proviſo that it ſnould never be drawn into precedent. At the ſame time 
they rejected the Corn Bill, ſor the expreſs reaſon that it did not take its 
riſe among the Commons. All the Courtiers joined in this compromiſe';/ 
and the Houſe had every reaſon to believe that his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant was perfectly ſatisfied with it. On the ad of November he ſent. 
for the Committee to wait on him in Council upon the 4th, with the heads 
of their new laws yet, no ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of the new Exciſe, 
i. e. on the 3d, than he reprimanded them ſeverely ſor entrenching on his 
Majeſty's prerogative and the rights of the Crown of England by their 
votes and rejection of the Corn Bill, and entered his proteſt in the Lords 
Journal againſt thoſe votes - aſter which he prorogued them to the 16th of 
April. This behavior of the Lord Lieutenant, Slone ſaid, had opened 
the eyes of the Members, and they reſolved to ſend over agents of their own 
to England, to guard againſt his devices, by laying a plain and true ſtate 
of their whole conduct before their Majeſties. In order, however, that their 
condud might be in all reſpects unexceptionable, they determined to aſk 
the conſent of the Lord Lieutenant. The anſwer they received was, that 
they could not have a better agent than the King himſelf—but if they 
would have leave for any to go over and beg the King's pardon for their 
riotous and diſorderly meetings, they might have it. Nor was this all: an 
order was iſſued to proſecute them upon an information in the King's Bench, 


but on better advice, the gentlemen being reſolved to defend what 
they 
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they had done. Laſtly, to ſhew how reaſonably the petition to ſend 
agents to Court was founded, it was farther alleged by Slone, that the Pa- 
piſts were in actual poſſeſſion of that liberty which, if extended to Pro- 
teſtants, would have prevented the neceſlity of rendering the Iriſn Houſe, 


of Commons obnoxious by the rejection of ſo many bad bills with fair titles,” 


viz. the Bill for confirming the Act of Settlement, ſo worded as to make 
the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe—another, to reverſe the proceedings 
under King James's Act of Attainder, which had a clauſe no one dared to 
accept a third, for puniſhing Mutiny and Deſertion, but without any 
clauſe, for regulating quarters, for a ſtated term of three years, and ſrom 
thence to the next ſeſſion of Parliament, which it was in the power of the 
Crown to poſtpone for 27 years longer — and a fourth, for a new eſta- 
bliſhment of the Militia, which required ſome counties to raiſe more men 
than the Proteſtant inhabitants in them amounted to; and impoſed ſuch 
arbitrary methods of raiſing the money ſor their ſupport upon all, under 
ſuch ſevere penalties, that the Houſe, though deſirous to render the mili- 
tia uſeſul, rejected it as a burden too grievous to be borne.” This is a 
brief ſummary of Slone's famous evidence, and it affords a wide ſcope for 
deep and ſerious refſeclion. The King, finding that Lord Sydney had 
made bimſelf extremely obnoxious to the Iriſh Nation, had the good'ſenſe 
immediately ta recall him, though he ſtill retained the high, place he had 
always held jn the King's perſonal favor. The government of the Kingdom, 

was again committed. to Lords ; Juſtices, who were Lord "0 * Sir Cyril 


Wyche, and Mr. Dyncombe. COD RIOT > ©} 


The ſeſſion of r in England terminated o on, the 14th of March 
1693 ; the King informing the two Houſes in his ſpeech, that the poſture 
of affairs neceſſarily required his abſence abroad. The Tories {till retained 
their aſcendency at Court ; and the Earl of Nottingham was confidered 
as the Miniſter who poſleſted the chief credit with the King. Neverthe- 
leſs it was the policy of William in a certain degree to balance. the two 
parties: the Whigs had at no time, therefore, been totally excluded from 
the great executiye offices. of Government ; and the genius of the King 
bind rene he whalto0p N Fgoeliiiration hag (pt, 
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dent that the Earl of Nottingham's reputation was on the wane ; though 
the accuſations laid to his charge appear to have been falſe or ſutile. It 
was impoſſible but that ſome miſcarriages ſhould have taken place, in a 
Miniſtry now of ſeveral years duration. The language of Oppoſition is al- 
ways popular; the conduct of a Miniſter is often neceflarily unpopular, 
The victory of Ruffel had faſcinated the Nation, and his prejudices and 
animofities were adopted by the multitude with little knowledge or diſ- 
crimination. The King, perceiving the neceſſity of farther conciliating 
the Whig party, at this period gave the Seals vacated by Lord Sydney to 
Sir John Trenchard, who had been engaged in Monmouth's rebellion, 
and afterwards lived ſome years on the Continent. He was a man of 
much calm reſolution, ſtrongly attached to the principles of liberty, and 
well acquainted with foreign affairs. On the fame day Sir John Somers, 
Attorney General, was declared Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, which had 
been now ſeveral years in commiſſion. No appointment could be more po- 


pular, or more judicious. Somers was a man of ſtrict integrity, of great 


capacity for buſineſs, of the mildeſt and moſt engaging manners, of the 
moſt generous and liberal principles. Not ſatisfied with the reputation 
of being the firſt lawyer and ſtateſman of the age, he was alſo an exqui- 
ſite judge and moſt munificent patron of literary merit. In a word, in 
him were united all the virtues and accompliſhments which can make a 


character either great or amiable ; and Hiſtory is proud to exhibit him 


as one of thoſe exalted perſonages who occafionally appear to adorn and 
to enlighten a world too often ignorant or inſenſible of their merits. The 
department ofthe Admiralty was now placed in the hands of Sir Cloudeſ. 
ley Shovel, an officer diſtinguiſhed by his profeffional and perſonal merit, 
affiſted by the Admirals Killegrew and Delaval. 


The Kix embarked for Holland March the qrft 1693, uy imme- 
diately repaired to the army in Flanders, where the French had aſſembled 
a force far fuperior to the Confederates, The King of France having 
joined his army in perſon, it was concluded that ſome grand defign. was 
in contemplation either upon Maeftricht, Bruſſels or Liege. But the 


- 
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King of England having with great diligence poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
ſtrong poſition of Parke near Louvaine, the meaſures of the enemy were 
broken; and Louis, after detaching a body of 20,000 men to the 
Upper Rhine, left the care of the army to the Marechals Luxemburg 
and Boufflers, and returned in ſome diſappointment to Verſailles: © The 
Duke of Luxemburg now removed his camp to Meldert, within half a 
league of the Allies—and an engagement was hourly expected; but 
neither fide found a favorable opportunity of attack. The Duke of 


Wirtemberg, however, with a detachment" of 33 battalions and ſqua- 


drons, forced the French lines between the Scheld and the Lys, and 
laid the whole country as far as Liſle under contribution. On the 
ſame day (July the 18th) on which the enemy's lines were forced, 
Marechal Luxemburg quitted the camp of Meldert, and moved towards 
Huy, which was next day inveſted by Marechal Villeroi ; ar:d;/after a 
feeble defence, it capitulated on the 23d. The French General then 
marched forwards to Liege ; but the Allies had taken the precaution of 
throwing ten battalions into the place. Marechal Luxemburg never- 
theleſs made ſuch diſpoſitions as ſeemed to threaten an approaching 
ſiege; but, on a ſudden, early in the morning of the 28th, he quitted 
his poſt at Hellicheim, ſeven leagues diſtant from the camp of the Con- 
federates, and, marching in four columns, paſſed the Jaar; and before 
the cloſe of day reached the village of Roucoux. The King of Eng- 
land, on diſcovering the van-guard of the enemy, refolved to wait the 
attack; as an attempt to retreat would have left his rear expoſed, and 
the chief towns of the province of Brabant uncovered. 


The Duke of Wirtemberg not having yet rejoined the army, Mare- 
chal Luxemburg was ſuperior, as it is ſaid, by 30,000 men to the Allies. 
But the King depended on the ſtrength of his poſition. The right of 
the confederate army extended to the banks of the Geete, the front 
being covered with hedges and hollow ways, ſtretching to the village of 
Neer-Winden in the centre. The left reached Neer-Landen, on the 
rivulet of that name ; and the two villages were joined by an entrench- 


ment, and the approaches covered with aboye 100 pieces of cannon, 
Z But 
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But the experienced and vigilant eye of Luxemburg diſcovered a greaf 
defect in this diſpoſition. From the vicinity of a moraſs bordering on the 
Geete, at the back of- the Engliſh camp, and the nature of the ground 
in. front, he ſaw that the cavalry of the left wing would be unable to 
act with effect. And on reconnoitring the ground previous to the 
engagement, be exclaimed, © Now I believe that Waldeck is really 
dead! —that General having been famous for his {kill in encampment. 
The French began the battle at ſunriſe, by a furious attack on the vil- 
lages of Neer- Winden and Landen; ſor the entrenched front was un- 

approachable while they were expoſed to the fire of the two villages 
in flank. After a deſperate conflict, the enemy made themſelves maſ- 
ters of theſe important poſts. M. de Luxemburg then ordered a 
general charge upon the whole line, which was carried into execution 
with an impetuoſity that furmounted all reſiſtance. The King of Eng- 
land, who was feen by turns in every poſt of danger, behaved with the 
molt heroic courage, bringing up in perſon the Engliſh cavalry to the 
ſuccor of the Dutch and Hanoverian horſe, and charging twice at the 
head of the battalions at the entrenchment. The Elector of Bavaria, 
after making every poſſible effort, retreated over the bridge thrown 
acroſs the Geete, and rallied the fugitives. The King, ſeeing the battle 
loft, yet remained in the field, to give the neceflary orders for the ſafety 
of the troops, diſplaying, in the opinion of all, no leſs conduct than 
valor. © I faw,” ſaid the Prince of Conti in an intercepted letter to 
his Princeſs, & the King of England expofing himſelf to the greateſt 
dangers. Surely ſo much valor well deferves the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of the crown he wears.” The Duke of Berwick being taken priſoner 
in the heat of the battle was carried to the King by General Churchill. 
That great man informs us in his Memoirs, © that the firſt thing which 
ſtruck him, who had never ſeen the perſon of the Prince of Orange be- 
fore, was his eye like that of an eagle. He took off his hat without 


ſpeaking” to the Duke, and continued giving his orders with a calmneſs 


which ſhewed the moſt perfe negligence of danger.” The French 
Commander himſelf joined in the general applauſe ; and when the King 


of France read the accounts tranſmitted to him of this battle, he de- 
clared, 
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clared, „that Luxemburg had attacked like Condé, and that the BOOK 11. 


Prince of Orange had retreated like Turenne.“ 
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The lots ſuſtained by the two armies was d equal about nine or 


ten thouſand men. King William being joined in a few days by the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, and recalling his detachment from Liege, found him- 
ſelf immediately in a ſituation to riſque another engagement. Both 
armies however remained for ſome weeks inactive, till, Marechal Bouf- 
flers having led back the reinforcement detached ſome months fince to 
the Upper Rhine, ſiege was laid to Charleroy, which the utmoſt efforts 
of the Allies were inadequate to relieve. After a very gallant reſiſtance 
of 31 days, the Governor capitulated on the moſt honorable conditions; 
and the reduction of the place was celebrated with a Te Deum and other 
rejoicings at Paris. The "PRI of 1 cotieladed the cam- 
paign in the Netherlands. 20 


The French army on the Abme commanded 55 the Marechal + 
Lorges, paſſed that river in May, and inveſted the city of Heidelberg, 
which, being taken by ſtorm, was delivered up to all the horrors of cruelty, 
loft and rapine. Every houſe was ranſacked and plundered. The 
churches were no longer ſanctuaries. The ſame impious hand that 
robbed the altar, left it ſtained with human gore. The Capuchins, on 
imploring that their monaſtery might be ſpared, were told, that not one 
ſtone would be leſt upon another. Even the ſacred monuments of the 
dead were violated ; and the bones of the Electoral family torn with 
unhallowed rage from the vault where they had repoſed for ages. All 
the quarters of the town were ſet on fire, and the inhabitants, without 
reſpect to age, ſex, or condition, were driven almoſt naked to the caſtle 
to enforce a capitulation. When on the ſurrender of the citadel they 
were ſet at liberty, numbers of them died on their march, which was b 
night along the banks of the Necker, of hunger, cold, wearineſs, and all 
the anguiſh of mind ariſing from ſuch a burſt of calamities. All Europe 
rung with the horrors of fo dire a tragedy. Prince Lewis of Baden, 
who commanded the Imperial army, aſtoniſhed and ſhocked at theſe 

2 2 atrocities, 
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atrocities, ſent: a meſſage to Marechal de Lorges, that he was come from 
a war againſt the Turks; and that he expected Chriſtian enemies would 
have treated each other with Chriſtian uſage; but that he ſound the 


French acted more like barbarians. than their Turkiſh allies — He 
ſhould therefore i in future make ſuch repriſals as would teach them, from 
concern to themſelves, to ſhew ps mb to n wh 


W © 
The Moſt Chriſtian King was no y Phe 1 of the infamous ſue- 
ceſs of his arms at Heidelberg, than he ſent his Royal mandate to the 


| Argauilbop of Paris to celebrate this joyful event by a Te Deum. I 
ordered, ſaid he, © my couſin, the Marechal Duc de Lorges to make 


himſelf maſter of Heidelberg; and he has executed my orders.— This 


conqueſt, which begins the campaign ſo gloriouſly, affords me time, a 


freer entrance into the heart of the Empire, and an almoſt certain pre- 
ſage. of farther ſucceſs.” But though M. de Lorges continued his 
march to Hailbron, and made ſeveral attempts to paſs the Necker in 
order to attack the Prince of Baden, he was invariably repulſed, and at 


length obliged to retreat by way of Fa back to France. 


In Catalonia, the Spaniards ſuffered. the loſs of the important town 


of Roſes, almoſt without reſiſtance. In Piedmont the French had, as 
in all other parts during this ſummer, greatly the advantage. The 


campaign opened on the part of the Allies with the ſiege of Pignerol ; 
in which the Duke of Savoy had made ſome progreſs when he under- 
ſtood that Marechal de Catinat had deſcended into the plains, and 
menaced the city of Turin. Alarmed at the danger of his capital, the 
Duke immediately drew off his army from Pignerol, and marched in 
queſt of the enemy, whom he found encamped in the vicinity of Mar- 
ſiglia. The left of the confederate army, compoſed of Spaniſh troops 
and Imperial cavalry, was commanded by the Marquis de Leganez; 
the right, of Imperial and Piedmonteſe cavalry and infantry inter- 
mixed, by the Duke himſelf, aſſiſted by the Count de Caprara ; and the 
centre, which conſiſted of Imperial, Britiſh, and Piedmonteſe infantry, 
by Prince Eugene of Savoy and the Count de Las Torres, The Duke 

of 
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of Schomberg, who had been denied his juſt rank, ſought in the capa- 
city of Colonel only, at the head of his own regiment. Early in the 
morning of the 4th of October (1693), the enemy advanced to the 
attack with undaunted reſolution, charging with fixed bayonets at the 
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end of their faſees, without firing a ſhot—at that time a very unuſual 


mode of fighting. The confederate troops defended themſelves with 
equal ſpirit ; till, the left wing at length giving way, the infantry in 
centre were attacked in rear and flank by the enemy's horſe. Here the 
battle raged more deſperately than ever; and the Britiſh troops had an 
opportunity partieularly to ſignalize themſelves. After the third attack 
the Count de Las Torres condeſcended to ſolicit the Duke of Schom- 
berg to take upon him the command, and ſecure the retreat of the 
centre and right wing: but that able officer, inſtead of a magnanimous 
compliance, coldly replied, © that it was neceſſary firſt to have his Royal 
Highneſs's order; in the mean time they had no option but to con- 
quer or 'die.” After exhibiting prodigies of valor, the Duke received a 
mortal wound ; and the Confederates were finally compelled to abandon 
the field of battle covered with heaps of ſlain to the enemy, with almoſt 
all their artillery, and above 100 ſtandards. But the French army was 
ſo weakened by this victory as to be incapable of attempting any far- 
ther offenſive operation. | 


The war in Hungary was ſtill carried on to the diſadvantage of the 
Turks, who this year loſt the fortreſſes of Jeno and Villaguſwar. But 
the Imperialiſts under the Duc de Croy were repulſed in an attempt on 
the city of Belgrade, 


After the prodigious loſs ſuſtained by the French at the battle of La 
Hogue the preceding year, their naval exertions during the preſent 
ſummer were truly aſtoniſhing. So early as the month of May, while 
the Britiſh ſhips were ſtill in harbor, the different ſquadrons, having 
joined, formed a grand fleet of no leſs than 71 men of war of the line. 
In the beginning of June the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips failed down the 


Channel. On the 6th, Sir George Rooke was detached to the Straits 
| with 


Smyraa fleet 
captured, 
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with a ſquadron of 23 ſhips as convoy to the Mediterranean and Smyrna 
trade—the whole fleet accompanying him 5o leagues to the ſouth. weſt- 
wurd of Uſhant, ſor greater ſecurity to the merchant-ſhips, amounting 
to near 400 in number. Unſuſpicious of danger, Rooke proceeded on 
his voyage; and on the 14th deſeried to his aſtoniſhment the whole 
French fleet cruiſing about 60 leagues off Cape St. Vincent. In this 
emergency there was no alternative than to make fignal for the mer- 
chantmen to ſhift for themſelves—the convoy maintaining as well as 
they were able a running fight for their proteCtion. In the reſult, two 
men of war, one Engliſh and one Dutch, were burnt, and two Dutch 
ſhips after a deſperate reſiſtance taken by the enemy, who alſo captured 
about 40 of the merchantmen, ſeveral of them Smyrna ſhips richly laden, 
and deſtroyed about 50 more. The greater part ſaved themſelves in 
Faro, St. Lucar or Cadiz. Sir George Rooke bore away for the Ma- 
deiras, whence he arrived at Cork in Auguſt. The French Admiral, 
M. de Tourville, after inſulting the coaſts of Spain, and burning ſeveral 
Engliſh and Dutch veſſels at Malaga, Alicant and other places, re- 
turned in triumph to Toulon. The greateſt clamors were not without 
ſome appearance of reaſon excited in England by this misfortune. The 


Whigs and Anti- courtiers renewed their attacks on the Earl of Not- 


tingham, through whoſe criminal negligence, if not more criminal 
treachery, it was affirmed, this unparalleled calamity had happened. 

The Admirals Killigrew and Delaval, both firongly attached to the 
Tory, not to ſay the Jacobite, party, alſo fell, and with far more reaſon, 
under great and grievous ſuſpicion, No attempt was made to retrieve 
the honor of the Britiſh flag, except by an attack on St. Maloes, a noted 
rendezyous of privateers, by a ſquadron under Commodore Benbow, 
who cannonaded and bombarded the town, to the great conſternation 
of the inhabitants, for three days ſucceſſively, 


In the ſpring of the preſent year 1693, a Seſſion of Parliament was 
held in Scotland, of which it is neceſſary to give ſome account, as well 
as of the general ſtate of affairs in that kingdom for ſome years back. 
The ſyſtem of government which it was. the of wiſdom to adopt 
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conſequent to the Revolution in Scotland, it was difficult to define, and BOOK 11. 
yet more difficult to execute. The majority of the Convention and of 
the Nation at large being Preſbyterians, who were ſtrongly attached to ; 
the new Government, as the Epiſcopalians on the other hand for the 
moſt part were to the old, it was a matter of neceſſity rather than choice 
in the King to confide the adminiſtration of affairs to that party. The 
Farl of Melville was raiſed to the office of Secretary of State ; a noble- 
man of honeſt intentions, but of very ſlender capacity; firm to Preſbytery, 
accounted ſomewhat avaricious, but not a man of violence or malignity. 
He was perſonally known to the King, having taken refuge in Holland 
from the perſecutions of the late reigns, and had the merit of adviſing 
and adventuring in the memorable expedition to England. But the 
King was thought chiefly to rely on the counſels of Dalrymple Viſcount 
Stair, conſtituted Prefident of the College of Juſtice (father to Dalrym- 
ple the Commiſſioner), a man of great craft, who had formerly been an 
inſtrument of oppreſſion in the hands of Lauderdale, but who now ſtrove 


to recommend himſelf to fayor by his zeal in ſupport of the new eſta. 
bliſhment. | - 


By the promotion of Melville great and indeed mortal offence was 
given to Sir James Montgomery, one of the leaders of the Preſbyterian 
party, of far greater ability, but of proportionably leſs moderation and 
leſs principle; and who now affected on all occaſions to head the party 
of the diſcontented Whigs. The Parliament of Scotland met on the 
17th of June 1689. In the Scottiſh Remonſtrance of Grievances, the 
1ſt article was as follows:“ The Eftates of Scotland do repreſent 
that the Committee of Parliament called The Ax TTOLES' is a great 
grievance to the Nation, and there ought to be no Committee of Par- 
liament, but ſuch as are freely choſen by the Eſtates to prepare motions 
and overtures -that are firſt made in the Houſe.” The Committee in 
queſtion, generally denominated Lords of Articles, by the gradual uſurpa- 
tion of the Crown conſtituted indeed a grievance which might well be 
pronounced intolerable in a free nation. In the inſtructions of the Duke 
of Hamilton, Lord High Commiſſioner, the conſent of the King was given 


to the reform and regulation of this Committee, but not to its abolition— 
ſo 
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ſo reluctant are the beſt and moſt patriotic Sovereigns to relinquiſh 
power, however invidious or flagrant its miſuſe. The King indeed was 
told, that to part with the Lords of Articles was to part with the brighteſt 


jewel in his crown. When appriſed of the warmth excited by this re- 


fuſal, he tranſmitted an additional inſtruction to the Commiſſioner, to 
concede to the three Eſtates of Nobles, Knights or Barons, and Bur- 
geſſes, the choice of eleven delegates each, to be choſen monthly or 
oftener if they thought fit; and a clauſe was added to enable the Parlia- 
ment not only to take any matters into conſideration which had been 
rejected in the Committee of Articles agreeably to the original inſtrue- 
tions, but primarily to move and regulate the ſame. But the patriots in 
Parliament declared that, if the inſtitution remained, the grievance would 
remain with it; and they would hearken to no modification of ſo deteſta- 
ble and unconſtitutional an appointment. This Committee was of ob- 
ſcure and remote origin, and was apparently intended merely to prepare 
and facilitate the buſineſs of Parliament without aſſuming any ſpecies of 
ſeparate or independent power. But they ſoon ſhewed a diſpoſition to 
innovate on the rights of Parliaments, and almoſt every reign added ſome- 
thing to their encroachments, till Charles I. in the Parliament held 
A.-D. 1633, when he was in the height of his greatneſs, diveſted by bis 
own royal and ſovereign power the reſpective Eſtates of the privilege 
of chooſing their reſpective Commiſſioners, and virtually conſigned the 
whole appointment over to eight Biſhops, nominated by himſelf or the 
Lord High Commiſſioner, who were to chooſe eight Noblemen, and the 
ſixteen were then to nominate eight Barons and eight Burgeſſes; and 
theſe thirty-two perſons, in conjunction with the Officers of State as 
ſupernumeraries, ſhould be the whole and ſole Lords of Articles exclufive 
of all others. And to them was committed the right and liberty of bring- 
ing in motions, of making overtures for redreſſing wrongs, and of pro- 
poſing means and expedients either for the relief or the ſafety and benefit 
of the ſubject. Neither was it lawful for any member or number of 
members not of the Committee to make the leaſt propoſal or motion 
either for the repealing of an ill law, or for the enacting of a good one v. 


%* :Vide the celebrated tract entitled Proceedings of the Scottiſh Parliament vindicated, &c.“ 
Such 
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Such was the nature of the inſtitution which the wiſdom and virtue of BOOR n. 


the Scottiſh patriots aimed, not merely to meliorate or modify, but-for 
ever to annul and a e. The Parliament being now, in conſequence 


of the diſappointment they had ſuſtained, in a very diſcontented mood, 


a bill was introduced to incapacitate © all perſons of whatever rank or de- 
gree from occupying any public truſt or employment, who in the former 
evil Government had been grievous to the Nation, by aQting in the en- 
croachments which in the Claim of Rights were declared to be contrary 
to law, or had ſhewed diſaffection to the late happy change, &c.” To. 
this the Lord Commiſſioner refuſed, not without good reaſon, the royal 
aſſent ; it being evidently the effort of a faction to avenge themſelves 
upon their enemy, and to engroſs the whole power of the Government. 


On the King's acceſſion to the Crown of Scotland, he had filled up 
the vacancies in the judicial department as in England, where no oppo- 
ſition to ſo obvious and neceſſary an exerciſe of the prerogative was 
thought of. But it was ſuggeſted by the diſaffected and diſcontented in 


the Parliament of Scotland, that by a vacancy in the throne all commiſ- 


ſions were vacated; that, though the King by his prerogative had a right 
to fill ſuch partial and occaſional vacancies as might occur in the uſual 


courſe of things, a general nomination could only be made by the autho- 


rity and concurrence of Parliament ; and a bill was ordered in for that 
purpoſe. But 'this the King conſidered as an high affront ; and poſitive 
orders were given to the Commiſſioner to reje& it. Another bill was 
introduced for repealing the Act of Supremacy, paſſed in 1669 under the 
miniſtry of Lauderdale, which carried the authority of the King in mat- 
ters eccleſiaſtical ſo high, that it ſeemed within the limits of his prero- 
gative to eſtabliſh any religion that he ſaw fit in Scotland, This vas 
ſpecified, and juſtly, in the Inſtrument of Government, as a fundamental 
grieyance; and the King in his inſtructions had authoriſed the Lord 


Commiſſioner to aſſent to its repeal : but the aſſent was nevertheleſs - 


reſuſed. An act, however, paſſed early in the ſeſſion for the abolition of 
Epiſcopacy, and, as the act expreſſes it, the pre-eminence of any orders 


in the Church above that of preſbyter—and it vaguely and generally 
Aa declared 


* we | 
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declared that the King and @ueen's Majeſtics, with the advice and con- 
ſent of Parliament, would ſettle by law that Church in the Kingdom 
which was moſt agreeable to the inclinations of the people: and by a 
ſubſequent proclamation, © all ſuch miniſters as were in poſſeflion of 
the miniſtry upon the 13th day of April, were allowed to continue there 
undiſturbed.” The pertinacity and ill humor of Parliament ſeemed to 
increaſe as the ſeſſion drew into length. They paſſed a reſolution, that 


it was illegal for the Judges nominated by the King to continue in the 


exerciſe of their functions; and forbade them to open their commiſſion. 
The Judges were on the contrary required and compelled to act by the 
authority of the Privy Council ; and ſuch was the ferment, that it was 
thought neceflary to order a number of troops into the OA of 
Edinburgh i in order to preſerve the public peace. 


In the midſt of this confuſion, his Grace the Lord Commiſſioner ad- 
journed the Parliament to the 8th of October following : but ſuch a flame 
did the refufal of the Court to accede to the meafures of the patriots 


_ excite, that, previous to the adjournment, a remonſtrance was framed in 


ſtrong and energetic language, repreſenting to his Majeſty the evil con- 
ſequences which muſt enſue from a refuſal © ſo contrary to his Majeſty's 
acceptance of the Claim of Right, and to his Declaration promifing the 


redreſs of grievances.” The King, ſenſibly touched with theſe re- 


proaches, cauſed bis inſtructions to his Commiſſioner to be publiſhed, by 
which it appeared that his Grace was authoriſed to have made greater 
conceſſions than he choſe to do reſpecting the points in queſtion ; and 
it was to be inferred that the King, who had little knowledge of Scottiſh 


affairs, was not well pleaſed with the conduct of thoſe on whom he had 


placed his reliance. The ambition of ſome, and the diſguſt of' others, 
who conceived that the King had violated his engagements, induced 
them to enter into dangerous cabals and intrigues with the High Epiſ- 
copal and Jacobite party, for the reſtoration of the abdicated Monarch, 
who in his preſent ſituation was ſuppoſed willing to concede whateyer 
might be demanded. At the head of theſe mal-content Whigs was Sir 
James nn who, being diſappointed in his yiews of obtaining 

the 
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the Sceretaryſhip of State, with the chief management of affairs, became 
the moſt virulent oppoſer of the Government. Cheriſhing the ſame chi- 
merical projects with the diſcontented Whigs in England, he formed a 
cloſe connection with the Earl of Monmouth, the Duke of Bolton; and 
other men of the ſame ſtamp—and they were ſo far actuated by the ſpirit 
of faction and folly, as to imagine that the national happineſs and fafety 
could be permanently eſtabliſhed only by a counter- revolution hat 
King James, convinced of his errors, would detach himſelf entirely from 


the French intereſt; and that, if his reſtoration were effected by the Whigs, 


he would entruſt himſelf and his interefts wholly into their hands. The 
particulars of this conſpiracy were diſcloſed by the brother of Montgo- 
mery to Biſhop Burnet. He affirmed that a treaty was ſettled with King 
James, articles agreed on, and an invitation ſubſcribed by thewhols _ 


During the receſs of Parliament, endeavors were uſed by the Court ti to 
ſoften the rage of oppoſition by an artful diſtribution of places; almoſt 
every conſiderable office of Government being put into commiſſion, in 
order to provide for as great a number as poſſible. The Great Seal was 
committed to the cuſtody of the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Argyle, 
and the Earl of Sutherland—the Privy Seal to the Earl of Forfar, the 
Earl of Kintore, and the Lord Carmichael : the Treaſury was divided 

among the Earl of Crawford, the Earl of Caffilis, and the Earl of Tweed- 
dale, the Lord Ruthven, and the Maſter of Melville; and the Clerk Re- 
1 Office W the Lord Belhaven and four other 1 | 


As the ſapplies hs by Parliament had brew for obvious "ee 
very ſeanty, it was abſolutely neceſſary either to diſhand the army or 
ſpeedily to convene another meeting. As the leaſt of theſe evils, a ſeſſion 
was held in the following ſpring, April 1690; the Earl of Melville being 
appointed Lord High Commiſſioner. Such was the ſtrength of the dif- 
ferent parties united in oppoſition, that, on the firſt diviſion on a trivial 
queſtion reſpecting a conteſted election, the majority in favor of the Court 
was not more than fix ar ſeven voices. Even this majority would have been 
—_— all the Jacobites who were returned had taken their ſeats in Par- 
Aa 2 liament, 
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liament, and of courſe the Oath of Allegiance; agreeably to the ſecret 
wiſhes and inſtructions of the Court of St. Germaine's, and to the earneſt 
entreatics of thoſe who had the moſt zeal and the leaſt conſcience of the 
party; among whom mention is particularly made of Paterſon, the o_ 
prived Archbiſhop of Glaſgow. 


Although the violent Whigs and the violent Tories were equally eager 
to obſtruct the meaſures of Government, their views and deſigns were 
fo irreconcileable that no cordial coaleſcence could long ſubſiſt. There 
were in fact three diſtin& parties in oppoſition—the Jacobites, headed 


by the Dukes of Athol and Queenſberry, the Lords Annandale, Breadal- 


bane, Balcarras, &c. the diſaffected Whigs, led by Sir James Montgomery, 
colleagued with the Lords Argyle, Roſs, &c.—and the diſcontented Re- 
volutioniſts, at the head of whom was the Duke of Hamilton; who think- 
ing his merits not ſufficiently rewarded, and aiming at the chief direction 
of affairs, had no ſarther deſign than the ruin of the Lords Melville and 
Stair. The Court ſaw the neceſlity, in order to diſſolve this connection, 
of making thoſe. conceſſions which had been formerly refuſed. The 
Lord Commiſſioner now therefore gave the royal aſſent to the Bill for 
reſcinding the Act of Supremacy ; to another for the direct eſtabliſh- 
ment of Preſbytery and annihilating the right of patronage ; and to a 
third for the abolition of the Lords of Articles. By theſe decifive mea- 
ſures, thoſe Members who were actuated by public and patriotic motives, 
and whoſe diſcontent had never riſen to diſaffection, were at once con- 
ciliated, a clear majority aſcertained, and the Bills of Supply voted with- 
out difficulty. It is remarkable, that Sir James Montgomery, imagining 
the Court would not dare to aſſent to the unreſerved eflabliſhment of 
Preſbytery in Scotland, from the jealouſies it was calculated to excite in 
England, made a vehement and inflammatory ſpeech in Parliament, de- 
claring that he knew there were inſtrudtions for ſettling religion, and he 
thought it a ſhame it was not done ; but ſome, to flatter the Court, againſt 
their own principles had delayed it. He knew likewiſe ſome were far 
one kind of government, ſome for another; ſome were for a certain kind 


of * called Eraſtianiſm, like that of Holland: but he told them 
there 
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there could not and ought not to be any other. eſtabliſhed in Scot- 
land than the preſbyterian model of 1648, which was the government 
moſt conformable to the Word of Gov, and beſt able to control the ex- 
travagant power of Kings, under which they had groaned ſo many years.” 
This ſpcech,” ſays Lord Balcarras in his Account of the Affairs of Scot- 
LAND, “ to us that knew his ſecrets ſeemed a little extraordinary; but he 
excuſed himſelf by being obliged to do ſo, otherwiſe he ſhould loſe all 
credit with his party ; and that it ſignified nothing, fince he knew that 
Lord Melville never durſt paſs it, though it came to be approved.” The 
projects of the parties were now entirely diſconcerted, and mutual re- 
proaches ſucceeded, © To all your friends,” ſaid Lord Balcarras in the 
celebrated tract now quoted, and addreſſed by him to the abdicated Mon- 
arch, © it was very evident how great an advantage might be had by join- 
ing with the violent party ; for by that we thought ourſelves ſure of 
breaking their army, which conſiſted of about 10,000 men, and which 
muſt immediately be diſbanded when they ſaw the Parliament eſtabliſh 
no fund, neither for paying their arrears nor ſubſiſtence : and all having 
gone in confuſion, and your Majeſty being then in Ireland, and the 
Highlanders in a better diſpoſition to riſe, it were eaſy to make a 
good uſe of their diſorders. - Sir James, in the firſt meeting we had with 
him, laid out the great advantages your intereſt would obtain if this ſuc- 
ceeded—the firength of his party, and all the influence he had over 
them. He told us likewiſe of their ſending a meſſenger to your Majeſty, 
with aſſurances of their returning to their duty; but ſaid nothing of the 
inſtructions, commiſſions, and pernicious advices he had ſent along with 
them, believing undoubtedly it would have hindered us from joining with 
them. For by this we ſhould have clearly ſeen it was only trying-to 
make a better bargain for themſelyes that made them change parties, 
and not out of any ſentiments of canviction for having done amiſs.” 


A direct rupture however did not take place between theſe jealous and 
diſtruſiful friends, till the arrival of a meſſenger from the late King with 
a great black box of papers, directed to Sir James Montgomery, This 
Sir James firſt opened alone, and afterwards diſcloſed to the Lords Ar- 
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gyle, Arran, and Roſs, who agreed that various of the papers were ini - 
proper to be ſeen by the other party. Sir James Montgomery therefore 
again cloſed and ſcaled the box, and appointed a meeting at the apart- 
ments of the Marquis of Athol, at which the Marquis himſelf,” and the 
Lords Linlithgow, Roſs, Breadalbane and Balcarras attended. At this 
meeting, Sir James informed the. perſons preſent, that a box of -papers 
had arrived, which he had determined not to open but in their preſence + 
proteſting, as Lord Balcarras in his narrative of this tranſaction affirms; 
in the preſence of Almighty Gop, that he was entirely ignorant of the 
contents. But the Lords preſent, ſtrongly ſuſpecting the integrity of 
Montgomery, examined the box and ſeals with the greateſt attention, 
and plainly perceived not only that the cord was changed, but that the 
ſeals themſelves were by a ſtrange inadvertency Montgomery's own im- 


preſſion. A ſcene of the utmoſt confuſion now enſued, not merely from 


the detection of ſo infamous a colluſion, but from the actual inſpection 
of the papers; by which, notwithſtanding the withdrawment of thoſe 
deemed moſt obnoxious, it appeared that the King had conſented to put 
the whole power of the Government into the hands of the Preſbyterians, 
„They, ſays Lord Balcarras, were in no leſs confuſion than we; find- 
ing we ſaw their folly in undertaking things they had not the leaſt ſha- 


dow of power to perform. 'They had promiſed to get all the Parliament 


to declare for your Majeſty, and immediately meet in your name; and 
the Earl of Argyle Commiſſioner, who was made a Marquis, and Sir 
James made Earl of A-—r, and Roſs likewiſe an Earl; and all employ- 
ments of Church and State, an army entirely put into their hands and 
thoſe of their friends, who were generally the greateſt enemies to monar- 
chy. There were likewiſe great bundles of letters not directed, but left* 


to their direction, to be given to any of your friends they thought fit to 


truſt; which indeed we thought a little hard to be put into their hands, 
who had been for fighting your ay; and alſo endeayoring to ruin 


us on your account.“ 


All confidence being now for ever loſt, the only queſtion at iflue be- 


tween the parties ſeemed to be, which ſhould firſt impeach the other. 
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The Lord Roſs, after proteſting with oaths, as Lord Balcarras informs BOOk 1. 
us, that nE never would make any diſcovery, communicated"to'a fanatic ————" 
miniſter at Edinburgh that he was under great trouble of conſtience, and 
deſired his prayers to enable him to open his heart to him. Aſter long 
prayers and many ſighs and tears, he told him all he knew. The mi- 
niſter repeated next morning to Lord Melville the reſult of this confer- 
ence, and deſired a paſſport to London for Lord Roſs; who before his 
departure informed Melville in general terms, that there were danger- 
ous matters in agitation againft the King and Government, in which he 
had too great a ſhare, and for which he ſought God's pardon hut was de- 
nied, and was now going to ſeek it from the Queen. On his arrivatin 
London and examination before the Lords Nottingham and Danby, be- 

ing thought to prevaricate in his evidence, he was committed eloſe pri- 
ſoner to the Tower. The Earls of Argyle, Annandale and Breadalbane 
withdrawing alſd under different pretences to England; Montgomery 
himfelf repaired to the Earl of Melville, and made a full diſeovery of the 
whole conſpiracy. The good · nature and credulity of Melville, miſtaking 
conſternation for contrition, furniſhed this man alſo with a paſſport to 
London, and a letter to the Queen in his favor. But, on his ſubſequene 
examinations, having, from a ſenſe of honor not to be expected from a 
man who had acted a part ſo treacherous, perſiſted in his refuſal to reveal 
the names of thoſe with whom he carried on a correſpondence in 'Eng- 
land, he failed in obtaining his pardon. After abſconding and lying con- 
cealed ſome months in London, he made his eſcape to the Doritinent, 
where his plotting genius involved him in new dangers and difficulties, 
till at tength ſpleen and vexation put an end prematurely to à turbulent 
and miſerable life: and be may be regarded as one of the many friking 
examples which hiſtory exhibits, how great is the curſe of poſſeſſing 


23 rr Maas and 5 * 


The Earl of Annandale "mY threw himſdlf upon the Quiet * 
and, as he had not perſonally treated with any in England, he could 
N no diſcoveries to their di fadvamtage. He gave however a depoſi- 


tion 
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tion on oath againſt one Neville Payne, as the man who had been the 
chief medium of connection and correſpondence between the Engliſh 
and Scottiſh malcontents. Being taken in Scotland, Payne was twice 
put to the torture, according to the barbarous cuſtom of that country, 
without making any confeflion : and it does not appear that the extent 


of this conſpiracy, which the Government ſhewed much ſolicitude to fa- 
thom, was ever perfeCtly aſcertained ; though, according to the accuſtom- 


ed lenity of this reign, free pardon was granted to many who acknow- 
ledged themſelves concerned in it. Several of the Scottiſh Lords were 
ſet at liberty, on giving their words of honor not to diſturb the Govern- 
ment; but Lord Arran refuſed, ſaying, © he was certain he ſhould not 
keep it.” Upon the whole, the ſeſſion of Parliament, which opened with 
ſo dark an aſpect, terminated very proſperouſly. During the fitting, alſo, 
it was announced that a body of Highlanders to the number of about 


' 2000, commanded by the Colonels Buchan and Wachop, who had ren- 


dezyouſed at Strathſpey, with a view to a deſcent into the Low Country, 
were ſurpriſed and defeated with great ſlaughter by the King's troops un- 
der Sir Thomas Levingſtone.— And this was the laſt military effort of any 
eonſequence made by the party of King James in Scotland. 


The power of the Church being now in the hands of the Preſbyterian 

Clergy; the Epiſcapalians ſuffered from the former ſufferers a perſecution 
as rigorous as the benign ſpirit of the new Government would permit. 
For, though the hiſtory of the world exhibits no characters more 
illuſtrious than thoſe of many individuals of the clerical order whoſe 
ardent and generous minds have as it were burſt the bonds of their own 
intellectual thraldom; no truth is more certain as a general axiom, than 
that prieſts of all religions are the ſame—all, collectively ſpeaking, 
tainted with the ſpirit of holy malignity, of lordly pride, of barbarous 
dogmatiſm, of relentleſs intolerance. All this is very conſiſtent with 
the practice of many amiable and eſtimable virtues in ſocial and domeſtic 
life. Such is the imbecility of human nature, and ſuch the pernicious 
and fatal tendency of this aſpiring and dangerous proſeſſion: “ having,” 
as has been obſerved, © what Archimedes only wanted, another world on 
| TIE | which 
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which to fix their engines, no wonder they move this world at their plea- BOOK U. 
— 


ſure.” A General Aſſembly as it is ſtyled, or Sy nod of the Church of Scot- 
land, having been convened in the autumn of the preſent year, 1690; 
the proceedings of the Clergy were ſo diſagreeable to the Court, that 
the Aſſembly was, little to their, ſatisſaction, diſſolved by an Adt of 
State, and another convoked ſor the ſollowing year. In the mean time the 
King determined in ſome meaſure to reſtore the balance of the parties, 
by bringing ſome of the Tories and Epiſcopalians into office. The 
Earl of Melville, as the man moſt obnoxious, was removed ſrom his poſt 
of Secretary of State, and made Lord Privy Seal. James Johnſton, late 
Envoy to the Elector of Brandenburg, and Sir John Dalrymple, ſtyled 
the Maſter of Stair, were conſtituted joint Secretaries ; Lord Tweeddale, 
created a Marquis, a man of ſenſe and moderation, was appointed 
Chancellor; the Earl of Lothian, High Commiſſioner ;'and the Earl of 
Crawford, Preſident of the Council. But this motley Adminiſtration 
did not conduct the affairs of Government with much ability or ſacceſs. 
The General Aſſembly met at the cloſe of the year 16913 and during 
the receſs of Parliament, the two parties were eager to try their ſtrength 
in this ſubordinate ſcene of action. The: Preſbyterians ſince the late 
changes were grown extremely jealous of the Court. They ſaid their 
friends were diſgraced, and their bittereſt enemies were admitted into 
ſavor. The King recommended to the Aſſembly, by the High Com- 
miſſioner, to receive the Epiſcopal Clergy into the Church, and to con- 
cur in ſuch meaſures as would be neceſſary to effect a general compre- 
henſion. The Prelatiſts now gave out, ſays Biſhop Burnet, “ that the 
King was theirs; in anſwer to which the Preſbyterians affirmed that the 
Law was theirs, and they would abate in no point of their government.“ 
Both parties being much inflamed, and no likelihood of accommodation 
remaining, the King ordered the Aſſembly to be diſſolved, without ap- 
pointing auy other time or place of meeting. But the Preſbyterian 
Clergy, according to their high notions of Church government, affirmed, 
that they had a right to an annual meeting, from which nothing could 
cut them off.— They pretended that the King's power of calling Synods 
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call them if he would, and appoint time and place; but that, if he did 
not convene them, they might meet by virtue of the right inherent in 
the Church :—therefore they adjourned themſelves, having firſt proteſted 


againſt the regal diſſolution. This appeared to the King an high ſtrain 
of .infolence, and a groſs invaſion of the prerogative of the Crown; and 


there were not wanting thoſe who were eager to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of incenſing him againſt the Preſbyterians. Thus the Epiſcopal 
party acquired additional credit with the King; for the folly and fury 
of one faction operated in much the ſame manner as the actual exerciſe 
of wiſdom and moderation in the other. | 


At this period a very unfortunate event took place, tending to throw 
a great odium upon the government of the King, already ſufficiently 


unpopular. The Earl of Breadalbane, one of thoſe noblemen who had 


been concerned in the late plot and received his pardon, in order to 
conciliate the favor of the Court, formed a ſcheme of quieting the 


Highlanders, and enſuring their ſubmiſſion, by diſtribating large ſums 


of money among their chiefs: and 15,0001. were remitted from Eng- 
land for this purpoſe. By. the connivance of Government he informed 
the Highlanders, . who were not unacquainted with his zeal in the ſame 
cauſe, that the beſt ſervice they could do King James was to lie quiet, 


and to reſerve themſelves to a more favorable time; and in the mean 


while they were juſtified in taking the oaths, and ſharing the money he 
-had received for the purpoſe 'among them. Many of the Highland 


_ chieftains were perſuaded by his arguments to a compliance; but others 


were obſtinate, or made ſuch extravagant demands that Lord Breadal- 
bane found his ſcheme with regard to them impracticable. The-moſt 
refractory of theſe rebel chieſtains was M Donald of Glencoe, between 
whom and Breadalbane a cauſe of private animoſity ſubſiſted, originating, 
as it is faid, from an antient feud between the families. During the 
courſe of hoſtilities M Donald had plundered the lands of Breadalbane; 
and this nobleman inſiſted upon being indemnified for his loſſes, from 
M Donald's ſhare of the money now to be diſtributed. This M*Do- 
nald not anly abſolutely refuſed, but was ſucceſsfully aſſiduous in influ- 


encing 
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encing others to reject the offers made to them. He alſo communi- 
cated to the Duke of Hamilton and other enemies of Lord Breadalbane 
the dangerous ſecret of this nobleman's being ſtill avowedly attached to 
the intereſts of the dethroned Monarch. Breadalbane, exaſperated at this 
conduct, by an act, not of ſudden paſſion, but of cool and deliberate re- 
venge, devoted the chieſtain and his clan to utter deſtruction. King 
William had by proclamation offered an indemnity to all the High- 
landers who had been in arms againſt him, provided they would ſubmit 
and take the oaths by a certain day. The day had been twice or thrice 
prolonged; and it was at laſt carried to the cloſe of the preſent year, 
with a poſitive denunciation of proceeding to military execution againſt 
fach as ſhould hold out beyond the end of December 1691. All were 
fo terrified that they came in; and even M Donald himſelf, no leſs 
intimidated, though ſomewhat more tardy than the reſt, went to the 
Governor of Fort William on the laſt of December, and offered to take 
the oaths: but he being only a military man could not legally tender 
them, and M*Donald ſet out immediately for Inverary, the county, 
town of Argyle. Though the ground was covered with ſnow, and the 
weather intenſely cold, he reached Inverary in a very few days, or, ac- 
cording to ſome accounts, within a ſingle day, after the term preſcribed 
by the Proclamation had elapſed, - Sir Colin Campbell, Sheriff of the 
county, being informed of the circumſtances of the caſe, adminiſtered 
the oaths to him and his adherents, and they returned in peace and full 
confidence of ſecurity to their own habitations in the valley of Glencoe. 
Before this happened, the Earl of Breadalbane had repaired to London, 
and made his report to the King of the diligence with which he had 
endeavored to effect the ſervice entruſted to him, and to return that 
part of the money which he had not diſpoſed of. He embraced the 
opportunity of repreſenting M Donald to the King as the chief perſon \ 
who had defeated the good defign—as an incorrigible rebel—as a ruffian 
mured to blood and rapine, who would never be obedient to'the laws of 
his country, nor live peaceably under any ſovereign. He obſerved, that 
be had paid no regard to the royal proclamation : and, at once to gratify - 
his own revenge, and, as there is great reaſon to believe, to make the 
B b 2 King 
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BOOK U. King odious to the Highland tribes, he propoſed that orders ſhould be 
—— ſent for a military execution on the men of Glencoe. This repreſen- 


tation was ſtrongly enforced, from cauſes which do not fo diſtind ly 
appear, on the part of Secretary Stair. It is indeed faid, that the clan of 
Glencoe had diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its cruelties in the late reigns on the 
Conventielers; and it is known that Dalrymple was a fierce and bigoted 
Preſbyterian. Of the degree of malignity which poſſeſſed his mind 
ſome notion may be formed from the tenor of his diſpatch to Lord 
Breadalbane, dated at fo early a period as December 3, 1691, in which he 
ſays, By the next I expect to hear either theſe people are come to hand, 
or elſe your ſcheme for mauling them for it will not delay. Menzie, 

Glengary and all of them have written letters, and taken pains to make 
it believed that all you did was for the intereſt of King James 
therefore look on, and you ſhall be ſatisfied of your RRVENXOE.“ Shortly 
aſter the expiration of the term to which the Proclamation of Grace was 
limited, a paper of inſtructions was drawn by the Secretary, and ad- 
dreſſed to Colonel Levingſtone, Commander of the forces in Scotland, 
ſpecifying, “ that ſuch as had not taken the oaths by the time limited, 
mould be excluded the benefit of the indemnity and that they be de- 
ſtroyed by fire and ford” With this expreſs mitigation nevertheleſs, 
in the 4th article, * that the rebels may not think themſelves deſperate, 
we allow: you to give terms and quarters: but in this manner only; 
that chieftaing and heritors, or leaders, be priſoners of war, their lives 
only ſafe, and all other things in mercy—and the community, taking the 
oath of allegiance, &c. are to have quarters and indemnity for their lives 
and ſortunes; and to be protected from the ſoldiers. By an extra- 
ordinary ſingularity ſhowing very artſul contrivance, this inſtrument, 
dated January 11, 1692, was both ſigned and counter- ſigned by the 
King. This order, however, not being deemed ſufficiently full and ex- 
plicit, a paper of additional inſtructions was prepared by Secretary Stair, 
who, with the ſame wary caution, procured it to be, as before, ſuper-ſigned 
and counter-figned by the King; in which, after giving directions for 
receiving the ſubmiſſion of thoſe who had made application for mercy, 
it is in words moſt fatally memorable ſaid: © If the tribe of Glencoe can 


well 


* 
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well be ſeparated from the reſt, it will be a proper vindication of public 
juſtice to extirpate that ſect of thieves.” Biſhop Burnet exprefaly affirms, 
„that the King ſigned this paper, as his cuſtom too often was, in a 
harry, without examining into the import of it :” but, without-laying 
any great ſtreſs upon this aſſertion, it may eaſily be conceived that the 
matter might be repreſented to him in ſuch falſe colors as to perſuade 


him of emen 


manent peace of the country. 


Having thus obtained the King's warrant for what Breadalbane and the 
Maſter of Stair appear to have pre- concerted and pre- determined, it was 
not long ſuffered to remain dormant. In a letter to the Commander in 
chief Levingſtone, dated January the 11th, 1692, the Secretary fays : 
« Juſt now my Lord Argyle tells me, that Glencoe hath not taken the 
oath; at which I xzJo1ics. It is a great work of charity to be exact in root- 
ing out that damnable ſect, the worſt of the Highlanders. The winter is 
the only ſeaſon in which we are fure the Highlanders cannot eſcape us.” 
In his difpatch of the 16th of January 1692, accompanying the additional 
inſtructions, he writes, after ſome mention made of the royal mercy, « But, 
for a juſt example of vengeance, I entreat the thieving tribe of Glencoe 
be rooted out to purpoſe.” And in his letter to Colonel Hill, Governor 
of Fort William, January 3o, he directs, © Pray, when the thing concern- 
ing Glencoe is reſolved, let it be ſecret and ſudden. Better not meddle 
with them, than not to purpoſe.” In another diſpatch to Levingſtone, he 
fays: I aſſure you, that your power ſhall be full enough; and I hope the 
ſoldiers will not trouble the Government with priſoners.” The execu- 
tion of this bloody commiſſion was committed to a Captain Campbell of 
Glenlyon, who, at the head of a corps of ſoldiers, was ſent in the month 
of February 1692 to take up their quarters in the valley, remaining, as 
it appears, fifteen days—the commander profeffing the moft amicable in- 
tentions ; and he and his men being received with the rude but kind hoſ- 
pitality of the country. On the evening before the maſſacre, Campbell 
paſſed ſome hours in ſocial converſe and amuſement at MfDonald's. 


houſe : but, certain cireumſtances occafioning ſuſpicion in the minds of 
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OR It, the two ſons of M Donald, they went out to make diſcoveries, and, to 
-- their amazement, found eight or ten ſentinels on the ſpot where only one 


uſed to be poſted. The diſcourſe amongſt them was, that they liked 
not the work ; though they would willingly have fought the men of the 
Glen, they held it baſe to murder them.” Upon haſtening back to ap- 
priſe their father of the impending danger, they found the manſion already 
ſurrounded—heard the diſcharge of muſquets, and the ſhrieks and cla- 
mors of thoſe within ; and, being unarmed, fled for their lives, and had 

the good fortune to effect their eſcape. 

1 f | . Py 

Ruſhing to his chamber, the aſſaſſins had ſhot through the head the 
elder M Donald, who fell lifeleſs into the arms of his wife, The Laird 
of Auchintrinken, M Donald's gueſt, who had ſubmittted to the Govern- 
ment three months before, and had then Colonel Hill's protection in his 
pocket, met the ſame fate. A boy of eight years of age was ſtabbed to 
the heart in the act of imploring mercy. In this manner 38 perſons were 
inhumanly butchered ; moſt of them in their beds—helpleſs and unre- 
ſiſting. The order extended to all the males in the valley under the 
age of 70, amounting to about 200 : but the parties which were to co-ope- 
rate with Campbell, whether by chance, or, as is more probable, by deſign, 
did not arrive in time to ſecure the paſſes of the Glen, ſo that 160 eſcaped. 
After perpetrating this horrid deed, they ſet the houfes on fire and drove 
off the cattle ; leaving the women and children of the Glen expoſed to 
the ſtorms of that inclement-clime and ſeaſon, naked and forlorn, with- 
out food or ſhelter, in the midſt of the ſnow that covered the mountains 
on every fide, at the diſtance of fix miles from the neareſt habitation. And 
they are ſaid to have periſhed for the moſt part in the waſte before they 
could receive the leaſt comfort or aſſiſtance; Lady M Donald in particu- 
lar, wife of the chieftain, a woman venerable for her years and condition, 
expiring in a phrenſy of grief and horror *. 
A | IE This 
Though Campbell, when the buſineſs in queſtion became the theme of public execra- 
tion, juſtified the perpetration of this abominable act, ſaying in the Royal Coffee-houſe, 
Edinburgh, that be would do it again, if it were again to be done ;” yet we are told, 
| > nk 
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This execrable deed, performed under the immediate ſanction of the 
King's authority, excited the amazement and indignation of all whoſe 
minds were ſuſceptible of the feelings of humanity. The King himſelf, 
moved with juſt reſentment at the impoſition practiſed upon him, diſmiſ- 
ſed the Maſter of Stair from his ſervice; and cauſed a commiſſion to be 
paſſed under the Great Seal of Scotland for a pre-cognition in that mat- 
ter, which is a uſual mode in that kingdom of inveſtigating crimes previ- 
ous to bringing the criminals to a regular trial. —This terrible example 
of vengeance inflicted on the men of Glencoe effectually prevented 
indeed any future inſurrection, or ſeditious diſturbance ; but inſpired the 


Highlanders with an ens animoſity againſt the King's perſon and 
66 


The public exigencies not rendering it neceſſury to convene the Par- 
liament of Scotland at an earlier ſeaſon, the ſeſſion was deferred to 
April 1693, when the Duke of Hamilton, being reconciled to the Court, 
was appointed Lord Commiſſioner. By the able and dextrous manage- 
ment chiefly of Secretary Johnſton, the diſcontents of the nation were 


that a conſciouſneſs of guilt was always viſible in his deportment ; and it was ſaid of him, 
«4 Glencoe ſeems to hang about Glenlyon night and day you may ſee it in his face.” 

It is curious to obſerve with what eagerneſs the execution of this atrocious project was 
transferred from one perſon to another. The Commander in chief Levingſtone ſent his 
orders to Colonel Hill, Governor of Fort William ; who devolved the taſk upon Lieute- 
nant Colonel Hamilton, who cbofe to ſhift it to Major Duncanſon, who employed Captain 
Campbell as the immediate agent in this bloody buſineſs—ſending him his inſtructions in 
the following words: You are hereby ordered to fall upon the rebels the M*Donalds of 
Glencoe, and put all to the ſword under ſeventy. You are to have ſpecial care that the 
old fox and his fons upon no account efcape your hands. You are 10 ſecure all the 
avenues, that no man eſcape. This you are to put into execution at five o'clock in the 
morning preciſely ; and by that time, or very ſhortly after it, I'll ſtrive to be at you with a 
ſtronger party. If I do not come to, you at five, you are not to tarry for me, but to fall 
on. This is by the King's ſpecial command, for the good and ſafety of the country, that 
theſe miſereants may be cut off root and branch. See that this be put in execution without 
feud or favor, elſe you may expect to be treated as not true to the King and Government, 


den Wen , ... 
much 
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much aſſuaged, and the ill humour and ſourneſs of the Preſbyterian 
party ſomewhat ſoftened. The King's letter preſented by the Com- 
miſſioner, on opening the Seſſion, informed the Eſtates, * that his Ma- 
jeſty, ever ſince his coming to the Crown, had been firmly reſolved to 
hold a Parliament in that his antient kingdom—and that nothing but 
his neceffary preſence abroad during the time of action, or in England 
during the fitting of Parliament there, had hitherto hindered his purpoſe. 
—He intimated, that the calling them together while he himſelf was 


a abſent from Britain, was to be confidered as a proof of the entire con- 


fidence which he placed in their affeQion to him and his government. 
His Majeſty told them, that he had fully inſtructed his Commiſſioner 
in all things which ſeemed to him neceſſary to be done at that juncture, 
for the ſupport of the Government, and the ſafety of the People; reſery- 
ing what was omitted, and would admit of delay, to his own preſence 
amongſt them. And he was perſuaded they would heartily concur in 
what his Commiſſioner would propoſe to them in his name, for the 
common intereſt of King and People. In order to which, in a particu- 
lar manner he recommended moderation and unanimity to them, eſpe- 
cially in Church matters ; and that they would provide proper and heal- 
ing remedies for the diſorders which thoſe matters had occafioned.” “ 


This politic and popular ſpeech had its effect. The Parliament voted 
an increaſed eſtabliſhment, and -large ſupplies. They determined to 
vacate the ſeats of thoſe Members who had not yet taken the oaths of 
fidelity and abjuration ; and alſo impoſed fines upon them. A Com- 
mittee of Security was appointed, who reported to the Houſe, that ma- 
chinations were ſtill carrying on in ſupport of the late King James's 
intereſt ; and Neville Payne was brought before Parliament, to be ex- 
_ amined touching certain intercepted letters. But he ſent word to the 
Duke of Hamilton, “ that as long as his life was his own he would 
accuſe none; but, that he was reſolved he would not die, ſince he could 
diſcoyer enough to deſerye his pardon.” On conſidering the purport of 
this notification, the Duke and his friends thought it beſt to indulge 
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him with ſo long a delay for the production of witneſſes, that the ſeſſion 
elapſed before the expiration of the term; and the enquiry was no 
farther mentioned. 


The affairs of the Church were alſo conducted with more temper than 
could be expected. An Act of Comprebenfion was brought into the 
Houſe, including all ſuch of the Epiſcopal Clergy as ſubmitted to take 
the oaths before the 1oth of July 1693. They were only required to 
ſubſcribe to the common confeffion of faith, and to acknowledge Preſby- 
tery to be the only legal; Government of the Scottiſh Church; with a pro- 
miſe of ſubmiſſion thereto—with a farther indulgence, that, if they took 
the oaths and reſuſed the declaration, they ſhould be ſuffered to retain poſs 
ſeſſion of their benefices under the immediate protection of the King 
an authority, as Biſhop Burnet remarks, very like what they were wont to 
condemn as Eraſtianiſin and in fact, many were ſuffered ſo to do, who 
did not even take the oaths previous to the time appointed by the Act. 
An oath of fidelity alſo, excluſive of the oath of allegiance, was impoſed 
upon all who held offices in Church or State, to be tendered at the 
diſcretion of the Council, who were empowered to fine and impriſon ſuch 
as ſhould refuſe. This was a meaſure of legiſlative violence and injuſ- 
tice : but the mildneſs and wiſdom of the Executive Power rendered it 

in fact only a law of ſalutary reſtraint. The ſeſſion came to a ſpeedy 
and calm conclufion, and all things — tending to a peaceable and 
permanent ſettlement. 


* 


The late DECLARAT4ON of Xing James, when he fancied himſelf on Remarkable 

the eve of reſtoration, previous to the victory of La Hogue, was ſo im- — — 
perious as to give much offence even to the moſt moderate of his own 

partiſans. The Earl of Middleton, therefore, having obtained his re- 

leaſement from the Tower, was deputed to France in the ſpring of the 

preſent year (1693), to procure one of another complexion, and which, 

as far as words could go, gave univerſal fatisfa&tien ; for it made all man · 

ner cf promiſes, and pardoned all manner of perſons. In this moſt gra- - 


cious and infidious of all the Declarations promulgated by him, he ſays, 
Ce | « that, 


5 


St. Germaine's. 
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« that, being ſenſible nothing had contributed ſo much to his misfortunes 
as the calumnies of his enemies - and reflecting upon the calamities of 
bis Kingdoms, he was willing to leave nothing unattempted that might 
reconcile his ſubjects to their duty. That though he would not enter 
into all the particulars of grace and goodneſs which he was willing to 
grant, yet he did aſſure them, they might depend upon every thing that 
their own repreſentatives ſhould offer to make them happy ; it being 
his nobleſt aim to do more for the Conſtitution than the moſt renowned 
of his anceſtors; and in his opinion his chiefeſt intereſt to leave no um- 
brage for jealouſy in relation to religion, liberty, and property.” This 
declaration gave extreme offence to the Earl of Melfort, Secretary to 
King James, and to the whole party who were deſirous of re-eſtabliſhing 
the abdicated Monarch without fettering him with terms and conditions. 
And the Earl of Middleton being at the head of the oppoſite or moderate 
party, the Court of St. Germaine's was divided into the two factions of 
ComrounDERs and Non-CoMPOUNDERS ; the latter of whom were far 
more in the favor and confidence of the King: but the former being ac- 
counted more numerous and powerful, it was deemed politic to diſmiſs 
the Earl of Melfort from his poſt of Secretary, and transfer the Seals to 
the Earl of Middleton. It is curious to obſerve, that all who came 
under the denomination of CourouxDERS were regarded by James as 
of the Republicen party. In a memorial preſented by this Monarch to 
Louis XIV, November 1692, he affirms, © There are two oſtenſible 
parties of Proteſtants who are for him in England—the Epiſcopals and 
the Republicans. The firſt are againſt, the ſecond for, conceſſions. 
Theſe are to be ſuſpected.Neyertheleſs, he ſays, ALL who are of this 
party have not been traitors. The Earl of Middleton, who was Secre- 
tary of State when he left England, never did a falſe ſtep ; General 
Sackville never failed in his duty ; and the Earl-of Shrewſbury, who was 
Secretary of State to the Prince of Orange, laid down that employment 
by his orders. Theſe are men whom he extols as equally clear-fighted 


and incorruptible “.“ 


* Macpherſon's State Papers, vol. i. p. 433—40- 
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At this period, if any credit is to be given to the ſecret correſpondence 
kept up by the Court of St. Germaine's with their friends or pretended 
friends in England, diſaffection to the new Government had ariſen to 
an alarming height. The abdicated Monarch in his MS. Memoirs, fo 
far back as the preceding year 1692, writes, © Many begin to be diſ- 

ſatisfied with the Prince of Orange's government. The number of 
the King's friends increaſed daily they propoſed ſchemes for his reſtora- 
tion—the correſpondence with CauscaiLL was Kept up.” We are 
aſſured, that the cities of Briſtol and Exeter had ſignified their loyalty to 
James. The Earl of Litchfield promiſed for the county and city of Ox- 
ford; the Earl of Lindſey for the county of Lincoln; Sir John Freind 
hoped to poſſeſs himſelf of the Tower; the Marquis of Carmarthen, Pre- 
ſident of the Council, engaged for Hull. Exclufive of the Non-juring 
Clergy, four-fifths of thoſe who had taken the oaths were ready to join 
the King. The arch-traitor Sunderland wrote a letter to James, full of 
contrition for his paſt conduct, aſſuring him, © that an invaſion could not 
fail of ſucceſs, and promiſing to contribute all he could to his ſervice.” 


Godolphin, Marlborough and Shrewſbury alſo continued their clandeſ- 


tine and illegal intercourſe with the late Sovereign. 
— . 


1 


farther change in the Adminiſtration. The unpopularity of the Earl of 
Nottingham had fo far increaſed as to make the Miniſtry, of which he 
was conſidered as the head, collectively. odious. It was therefore fig- 
nified to him, that the King had no farther occaſion for his ſervices. 
And though WILLIAM was perfectly aſſured of the fidelity of that No. 
bleman, and by no means ignorant of the cabals of his adverſaries at the 
Court of St. Germaine's, he ſaw the neceſſity of again having recourſe 
to the Whigs. It is very remarkable, that the perſon with whom he 
chiefly adviſed upon this occafion, and by whoſe: counſels he was ſup- 
poſed to be moſt influenced, was the Earl of Sunderland who had been 


for ſome time paſt riſing into high favor with the King, and who ſtood | 


in the ſingular ſituation of being truſted by two Monarchs, both bf 
Cc2 whom 


The Kix returned to Eugland in the month of October 1693; and 5 
he was now prompted by various concurring motives to reſolve upon a m 
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whom he had betrayed, and neither of whom would avow their oommu- 
nication with him. It is probable that this extraordinary man was leſs ' 
inſincere in bis profeſſions of attachment to William than to James; 
though with him, and indeed with too many others, ſelf intereſt was the 
rod which ſwallowed up the reſt. At this period he undertook the 
important and arduous taſk of reconciling the Monarch with the Whigs, 
whoſe political confidence he poſſeſſed. For, though to the Nation at 
large he appeared the moſt obnexious Miniſter of the late reign, it was 
well known to the leaders of all parties that he was chiefly and purpoſely 
acceſſary to the ruin of the abdicated Monarch. Deeply verſed in the 
feience of human nature, and ſkiful beyond any man in practiſing on the 
weakneſſes and paſtions of men, he*had made his attack in- the preciſe 
part where he knew the King to be moſt vulnerable. Perceiving the 
ruling paſſion of the Monarch to- be the reduction of the power of 
France, and that, notwithſtanding the ill ſacceſs of the war and the 
heavy burdens it brought on the country, he was ſtill eager in the proſe- 
eution of it; this nobleman determined to diſplay ſtill more-ardor, if 
poſſible, in the purſuit of the ſame object. In order to attain his grand 
purpoſe, viz. the reinſtatement of himſelf in power, he ſaw clearly the 
neceſſity of declaring openly and decidedly in favor of the Whigs, who 
were beyond compariſon more eager and zealous than the Tories in their 
fupport of the war, and more vehement 1 m their dread and deteſtation of 
the Gallic power. 


| 9 i 

The Marquis of Haliſax alſo attempted at this eritical juncture, 
though with inferior addreſs and far leſs ſucceſs than Sunderland, to re- 
trieve his credit with the. Whig party by his eagerneſs and ardor in the 
fame cauſe ; in defence of which he publiſhed a political tract, in which 
be affirmed it © to be of the laſt conſequence to every true Engliſh- 
man that the preſent war ſhould be carried on for the preſervation of 
our liberties and religion, againſt the common enemy of both ; not- 
withſtanding the falſe and fooliſh infinuation of ſome diſcontented 


Juscobites, that a peace with France is more neceſſary than a war, and 
that it is more carried on for the ſake of others than ourſelves.“ Per- 


ceiving 
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eciving himfelf ſhurmed, neglected, and deſpiſed, this nobleman ſoon 
after terminated a reſtleſs and eventful life in a ſtate of political 
chagrin ſtrangely blended with religious contrition ; and he died, as 
Biſhop Burnet, who attended him, bad the charity to hope, © a better 
man than he lived.” He poſſeſſed an exquiſite talent for keen and 
farcaſtfc raillery; and was one of thoſe Stateſmen who had rather be 
admired for ſaying a witty thing, than approved for doing a wiſe one. 
He had by turns been the idol of both parties; but lived to ſee himſelf 
the contempt of both,—So much were his fine talents obſcured and 


diſgraced by his want of ſteadineſs, conſifiency and principle. 


The Tories who remained in office did not tamely acquieſce in the 
meaſures of their antagoniſts, or yield up their ſuperiority without a 


firuggle. Lord Godolphin, retaining his place at the head of the Trea- 


fury, preſented to the King at this period an admirable letter or me- 
morial, in which, after ſtating the principal difficulties of continuing the 
war, he reprefented the great and manifold advantages which would at- 
tend the conclufion of a ſpeedy peace, in very forcible terms. T pre- 
fame,” ſays the Memorialift in concluſion, “to fay; that, the war being 
ended, a new Parliament called; and ſuch meaſures purſued (i. e. ſuch 
meaſures as would tend to raiſe the Government above a dependency 
upon either faction for ſapport), your Majeſty would quickly find that 


Whigs regain 
their aſcen- 
denc;. 


the Jacobites would turn moderate churchmen and loyal ſubjects, and 


the Whigs much more obſequious courtiers and eaſier ſervants than they 
now are.” But the counſel of Sunderland was far more acceptable to 
the King, than that of Godolphin ; and a reſolution was taken to en- 
gage the moſt popular leaders of the Whig party in the Adminiſtration. 
Admiral Ruffel was reſtored to the command of the fleet, and in a ſhort 
time placed at the head of the Board of Admiralty ; and the commiſ- 
fions of Lieutenancy, &c. throughout the kingdom were altered in favor 
of the Whigs. The tender of the Seals to the Earl of Shrewſbury was 
attended with very fingular and curious circumfiances. Captain Lloyd, 
in his fubſequent report to the Court of St. Germaine's, ſays, © I went to 
wait on the Counteſs of Shrewſbury : ſhe told me how ber ſon the Earl 
had been obliged to accept of an employment, The Prince of Orange 
5 had 


Pacikt ad- 


vances of 


France reject- 


Britannic Majeſty thoſe propoſals of peace which the Moſt Chriſtian King 
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had ſent ſor him to offer him the poſt of Secretary of State, which he 
refuſed oh account of his bad health. But the Prince of Orange ſhewed 
him that he had a very different reaſon, by repeating to him a diſcourſe 
which he had held about your Majeſty. This ſurpriſed the Earl of 
Shrewſbury much, and convinced him of the danger of refuſing the em- 
ployment. He demanded: ſome titne to go to the country on preſſing 
buſineſs ; and, on his return, was, to his great regret, obliged to accept of 
the Seals,” It is traditionally reported, that the King ſent a Colonel of 
the Guards to the Earl with the ſeals of office in one hand,-and a warrant 
of commitment to the Tower in the other. It may eafily be ſuppoſed 
that 7 did not long heſitate which of new to . 


| Notwithfondiog the gendes bo wise which had hitherto almoſt i inva- 
riably attended the arms of the King of France, that Monarch was anxious 
for the return of peace; and this he ſcrupled not repeatedly to expreſs. 
He was fully ſenſible that an inſurmountable barrier was raiſed againſt 
any farther permanent acquiſition of power. In conſequence of the ex- 
ertions made by France in the courſe of this arduous conteſt, the re- 
ſourecs of the kingdom were exhauſted, and from a ſucceſſion of unſavor- 
able ſeaſons the harveſts of that country had proved extremely deficient: 
ſo that, while the external appearance of things dazzled the eye with 
the falſe and artificial glare of magnificence, the interior exhibited a de- 
plorable ſcene of miſery and wretchednefs, In the courſe of the preſent 
winter, the King of France was, from theſe. motives induced to make a 
very equitable and reaſonable propoſal for the accommodation of differ- 
ences, through the reſpectable, mediation of the Court of Denmark ; pur- 
porting in ſubſtance the reſtitution of the conqueſts he had made durin 

the war, the renunciation of his pretenſious to the Low Countries in the 
event of the death of the King of Spain, and the re-cſtabliſhment of the 
former treaties of commerce. In the memorial preſented by the Daniſh 
Ambaſſador on- this occaſion to the Court of London, December 1693, 
he with dignity and propriety ſiates, © that the deſolation this preſent 
war has carried into moſt parts of Europe, together with the duty i incum- 
bent upon a chriſtian King, oblige the King his maſter to impart to his 


has 
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has communicated to him—that otherwiſe the King his maſter might have 
reaſon to decline his offices towards the peace of Europe, and taking upon 
him ſo important a negotiation, ſince the advances he has already made, 
as well as the King of Sweden, have not only proved ineffectual, but like- 
wiſe have been ſo miſconſtrued as to render them ſuſpected. Of the 
terms thus fairly and honorably tendered, the Tory Miniſters were juſtly 
ſuppoſed to have ſignified to the King their entire approbation. But the 
meaſures of the Court were decided; and the King had already an- 
nounced in his ſpeech to Parliament, November 7, 1693, © the neceſſity 
of increaſing the national forces both by ſea and land, the next year, as 
eſſential to the honor and ſecurity of the Kingdom—informing them that 
the Continental powers had on their part refolved upon making propor- 
tionable additions, and demanding a ſupply equal to the preſent exi- 
gency.” The Houſe of Commons, bighly gratified, with the late changes, 
voted unanimouſly “ that they would ſupport their Majeſties and the 
Government, and t. a ſufficient ſupply for the vigorous proſecution of 
the war.“ . 

The Bill for rendering all Members of the Houſe of Commons inca- 
pable of places of truſt and profit, which had been brought i in laſt ſeſſion 
under the title of a Bill touching Free and Impartial Proceedings in Par- 


Royal aſſent 
refuſed to the 
Place Bill. 


liament, and rejected by the Lords, now paſſed with an high band 


through both Houſes—but when preſented to the King, with the 
Land-tax and other Bills, the Royal aſſent was refuſed, to the great 
aſtoniſhment and indignation of the Commons, who immediately came 
to a vote, that whoever adviſed the King not to give the royal aſſent 
to the bill in queſtion, was an enemy to their Majeſties and the King- 
dom.” And an Addreſs was unanimouſly agreed to, repreſenting the 
grief of the Commons, that a meaſure which tended ſo much to the 
clearing the reputation of the Houſe ſhould be rejected by his Majeſty 
after their great exertions for the public ſervice. © We humbly beſeech 
your Majeſty,” ſays this high-ſpirited and patriotic Houſe of Commons, 
e to believe that none can have ſo great a concern and intereſt in the 
proſperity and happineſs of your Majeſty and Government as your two 

Houſes 


Bank of Eng- 
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Houſes of Parliament ; and do therefore humbly pray, that for the future 
you would be graciouſly pleaſed to hearken to the advice of your Parlia- 
ment, and not to the ſecret advices of particular perſons, who may have 
private intereſts of their own ſeparate from the true intereſt of your Ma- 
jeſty and your People.” The King's anſwer expreſſed his high eſteem 
for the Conſtitution, and the great regard he ſhould ever pay to the ad- 
vice of Parliament—affuring them © that he ſhould confider all ſuch 
perſons as his enemies who ſhould adviſe any thing that might leſſen it.” 
This was ſo evaſive, that a motion was made to addreſs the King for a 
farther and more explicit anſwer; but, on a diviſion, over- ruled by a great 
majority. | 


In the courſe of a tedious enquiry into the naval miſcarriages of the 
laſt year, Lord Falkland, who hat for ſome time paſt occupied the high 
ſtation of Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, fell under parliamentary diſpleaſure. 
The Admirals were exculpated; and Ruſſel, after a ſhort interval, and 
with unuſual powers, placed at the head of the Board. But the Earl of 
Nottingham ſilenced, though unable to diſarm, the malice of his enemies, 
by the cleareſt ant! moſt ſatisfactory vindication of his own conduct. 


This ſeſſion of Parliament was rendered memorable by the eftabliſh- 
ment of a National Bank, under the denomination of the Bank of 
England; the original capital ſtock of which, amounting to 1,500,000 l. 
was'fubſcribed in ten days. This proved a very ſenſible relief to Govern- 
ment in matters of -pecuniary-concern, and raifed ſurpriſingly the value 
of Exchequer Bills, Tallies, and other Government ſecurities, which had 
ſuffered under a great depreciation. The Act however did not paſs 
without animadverfion. Some prophetic politicians intimated their ap- 
prehenſions, © that an inſtitution of this kind would ſoon become a mere 
creature of the Government—that care would be taken to give it none 
but Government operations—that on any ſudden emergency, or even 
general panic, the Bank might find itſelf unable to anſwer the demands 
of its creditors, and' that the failure-of a National Bank muſt be attended 
with National ruin—that ſuch an n inſtitution under the influence of the 

Executive 
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Executive Government, would ** more real power into its hands, and 
add more facility to the projects of arbitrary and deſpotic Miniſters, not 

to ſay Monarchs, than the erection of a citadel ;—that the ſhutting up 
the Exchequer in the laſt reign but one, after the Bankers had been 
induced to depoſit the money there, was alone ſufficient to manifeſt the 
danger of truſting any mighty maſs of wealth within the reach of power : 
and in fine, that from the time this new wheel was added to the ma- 
chine of Government, all its motions would be myſterious and unintel- 
ligible ; and a very little cunning might ſerve to deſtroy what all the 
wiſdom and virtue of the Nation could never reſtore.” 


As no decifive meaſure had been eee on during the laſt ſeſſion to 
the prejudice of the Eaſt India Company, the proprietors flattered them- 
ſelves that they had the beſt of the conteſt. And they had in conſe- 
quence made application to Government for a new charter, to enable 
them to take in additional ſubſcriptions to the amount of 756,000 l. 
which was neceſſary to raiſe the aggregate of their capital to one million 
and a half, which had by a vote of the Houſe of Commons been declared 
neceſſary for carrying on the trade; and had actually obtained an Order 
of Council to the Attorney General for preparing one with ſuch addi- 
tional regulations as were previouſly agreed upon. But on the other 
hand, the antagoniſis' of the Company had preferred their petition to 
Government, praying, as before, for the eſtabliſhment of a NRWM] Cou- 
PANY by a new, free, and national ſubſcription ; and declaring that the 
addition of new ſubſcriptions to the imaginary ſtoct of the Company then 
ſubſiſting would expoſe the new ſtock to the debts of the old; whereby 
the ſaid new flock. might be ſwallowed up, and the whole trade endan- 
gered.” An application for a new charter was indeed become abſolutely 
neceflary on the part of the old proprietors, in conſequence of their own 
egregious indiſcretion, For, a bill being introduced for taxing the joint 
ſtocks of the ſeveral public Companies, and the capital of the Faſt India 
Company being valued at 744,000 l. it was urged in plea of abatement, 
that, were their debts paid, their ſtock. would be worth little or nothing. 
The bill nevertheleſs paſſed, with a ſevere clauſe of forfeiture of charter 

| Dd in 
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in caſe of default of payment. Default being made, the charter became 
legally void, and the antagoniſts of the Company maintained, that, being 
voided by Act of Parliament, it could only be reſtored by Act of Parlia- 
ment. After a violent conteſt, and repeated hearings before the Privy 
Council, a warrant was at length prepared by an Order of Council for her 
Majeſty's fignature in order to the paſſing the charter in queſtion, and 
the Great Seat was affixed to the ſame by the Lord Keeper Somers, on 
the 75th of October 1693. A petition was, however, preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons by the indefatigable and perſevering antagoniſts of 
the Company, on the meeting of Parliament, containing allegations both 
againſt the legality and expediency of the new charter: and after vehe- 
ment debates, in which the friends and foes of the Company exerted 

themſelves with alternate ſucceſs, a reſolution of the Houſe paſſed, amount- 
ing to a virtual ſubverſion of the charter, by declaring that all the ſubjects 
of England had an equal right to trade to the Eaſt Indies, unleſs prohi- 
bited by Act of Parliament.“ But no cenſure was paſſed either on the 
ſeveral charters granted to the Company, or the manner of obtaining 
them: — nor was any project adopted for regulating Gs trade by autho- 
rity of Parliament for the futnre. 


Ever fince the reduction of Ireland, almoſt every gale that blew had 
been freighted with the groans of the miſerable inhabitants. The admi- 
nitration of Coningſby and Porter had been rendered odious by fuch a 
ſeries of frauds and oppreſſions, as would have diſgraced the government 
of a Turkiſh Pacha. So powerful nevertheleſs was their intereſt at Court, 
and with ſuch plauſibility did they urge the never-failing pretence of 
neceffity, © the tyrant's plea for deviliſh deeds,” in extenuation of their 
meaſures, that a pardon was ordered to paſs the Seals in their ſavor. But 
this was arrefted in its progreſs by the repreſentations of Lord Bellamont, 
and James Hamilton, Eſq. at the Council Board, who alſo petitioned the 
Queen that all proceedings might be ſuſpended till the ſaid petitioners 
and many others of their Majeſties liege ſubjects of Ireland had produced 
their proofs againſt them. Coningſby and Porter on this thought pro- 


per to wave their privilege of a pardon, And at the enſuing meeting 
of 
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of Parliament, Bellamont, who was himſelf a member of the Houſe of BOOK U. 
Commons, exhibited regular Articles of Impeachment againſt them, ac- — rc. 
cuſing the Lords Juſtices of © traitorouſly abuſing the power and autho- 

rity with which they had been inveſted, &c.” And a folemn hearing 

being appointed, and vouobers for each article produced; the Houſe 

ſeemed greatly impreſſed, and its indignation ſtrongly excited by the 

enormity of the offences proved againſt them, Neverthelek, a reſolution 
ultimately paſſed, © that, con/idering the fate of Ireland at the time, they. 

did not think fit to ground an impeachment upon them.” This weak 

and guilty vote was followed by the diſmiſſion of Bellamont, and the par- 

don of the delinquents. 9 | 


If, however, the Houfe was in this inſtance too lax 1 in its ray, they 
made what bigotry and ſuperſtition would doubtleſs deem an ample 
compenſation in their extravagant diſplay of zeal for religion, by con- 
demning to be burnt, nearly at the ſame time, by the hands of the 

common hangman, a certain Socinian pamphlet called“ A Dialogue 
concerning the Deity,” —or, © A brief Confutation of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity ;” ordering a proſecution of the author, printer, aud publiſher : 
thus deciding without knowledge, offering violence in oppoſition to argu- 
ment, ſetting up for judges of abſtract truth, arrogating to themſelyes a 
papal juriſdiction, and exerciſing an authority foreign to the very nature 
of civil government, whoſe object it is to protect men in the enjoyment 
of their juſt rights; of which the free and unreſtrained inveſtigation of 
truth is oue of the moſt ſacred and important. | 


The ſeſſion terminated Abri 25th, 1694, — 2K after which a Mr. Montague 
grand promotion, civil and military, took place. The Earls of Shrewſbury, On 
Bedford, and Devonſhire were created Dukes; alſo the Earl of Clare, he Exchequer. 
and the Marquis of Carmarthen, under the new deſignations of Newcaſtle 
and Leeds. The Earl of Mulgrave was made Marquis of Normanby, with 
a penſion, of 3000 |. per annum. Lord Sydney was appointed Maſter of 
the Ordnance, declared Warden of the Cinque Ports, and created Earl of , 
Romney. Mr. Montagugſa man of riſing talents, and zealouſly attached 
D d 2 to 
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OK u. to the Whig| party, was conſtituted Chancellor of the Exchequer, Two 


patents of Peerage were at once conferred on Lord Charles Butler, bro- 
ther to the Duke of Ormond, by the ſtyle and titles of Lord Butler of 
Weſton in England, and Earl of Arran in Ireland. And the Duke of 
Hamilton dying at this period, the blue ribband worn by him was franf- 
. mitted to the Duke of Shrewſbury. * | 


* Early in May 1694, the King embarked for the Continent; and, after 
' paſling afew weeks at the Hague and Loo, took upon him the command 
of the Allied Army, which was ordered to rendezvous at Louvaine. Here 
he was met by the brother-Electors of Bavaria and Cologne; the latter of 
whom bad recently, in oppoſition to the utmoſt efforts of the French 
Court, on the demiſe of Prince Clement of Bavaria been choſen Biſhop 
of Liege. The army of the Confederates, when completely aſſembled, did 
not amount to leſs than 90, ooo men, excellently trained, and amply pro- 
vided. The French, who were inferior in number, but confident in the 
abilities of their commander M. Luxemburg, had orders to act on the 
defenſive. The two armies employed ſeveral weeks in marches and 
countermarches ; till at length Marechal Luxemburg, croffing the Maeſe, 

made a movement with his whole army on the fide of Liege and Maeſ- 
tricht. The King, knowing how well thofe places were provided for 
defence, immediately ordered a grand detachment under the Elector of 
Bavaria to march with all expedition and paſs the Scheld at Oudenarde 
and Pont d'Eſperrics, taking poſt on the other fide in order to facilitate 
the paſſage of the whole army over that river, with a view to penetrate 
into French Flanders. This was generally allowed to be a very judicious 
and maſterly movement; and had Marechal Luxemburg poſſeſſed only 
ordinary talents, it would probably have been attended with deciſive 
ſucceſs. But the Marechal was no ſooner apprized of the route which 
the Confederates had taken, than he detached a numerous corps of his 
beſt horſe, with each a foot-ſoldier behind him, to reinforce M. de 
Valette, who had the command of the French lines at Pont d'Eſperries ; 

ordering M. de Villeroy, accompanied by thę Dauphin with the cavalry 
and houſehold troops, to follow with all expedition. After a 


a prodigious 
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prodigious march of ane hours without balting, the Marechal formed 
a junction with M. de Valette on the banks of the Scheld : and when 
the Elector of Bavaria, who had alſo advanced with no ordinary degree 
of haſte, arrived at the deſtined ſpot, he perceived to his utter aſtoniſh- 
ment the French troops entrenching themſelves on the oppoſite ſide of 


BOOK H. 
— 
1694. 


the river. The King himſelf, ſoon after joining the Elector in perſon, - 


reconnoitred the poſition of the enemy, and adjudged an attack imprac- 
ticable. In the ſequel, M. de Luxemburg poſted his army between 
Courtray and Menin, in ſo maſterly a manner that no impreſſion could 
be made on the French frontier on that fide ; and the grand object of the 
campaign on the part of the Confederates was wholly fruſtrated. The 
ſervice thus performed by Marechal Luxemburg was deemed fo great, that 
the King of France wrote a letter with his own hand to the Marechal ac- 
knowledging, © that to the unparalleled zeal and diligence of the com- 
mander in chief, and to the officers and ſoldiers ſerving under him, he 
ſtood obliged for the preſervation of the frontiers on that fide,” And by 
his Majeſty's expreſs command this letter was read to every corps from 


the mga to the left of the army. 


As the French army was now totally withdrawn from the vicinity of 
the Maeſe, the King of England, in order to make ſome adyantage of 
his ſuperiority, detached a body of troops, to be joined by other detach- 
ments drawn from the garriſons of Liege and Maeſtricht, to inveſt the 
town and caſtle of Huy, which ſurrendered after ſuch reſiſtance as could 
be made ; and about the middle of October (1694) the armies. * 
and went into winter quarters. 


The Prince of Baden, who had paſſed two months of the preceding 
winter in England, and had concerted meaſures with the King for an 
active campaign, now commanded on the Rhine. In June (1694), 
Marechal de Lorges paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburg, in order to force 
the Allies to a battle before the army was completely formed. The 
Prince, having intelligence of his motions, poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſtrong 
camp near Sintzheim, which the French General would not venture to 
| attack: 


& 
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attack: and the Prince, being at length joined by the Saxons, &c. not 


only compelled the Marechal to repaſs the Rhine, but, following him into 


Alſace, laid the whole country under contribution. At the approach of 
winter be retreated, not without ſome loſs, into Germany, without ny 
decifive advantage being gained on either _ 


In Hungary the war continued with an uninterrupted flow of ſucceſs, 
though not great or rapid, on the part of the Emperor: and this year 
the fortreſs of Giulia ſurrendered after a long fiege to the Imperial army 
under General Caprara—Temeſwar alone now remaining in poſſeſſion of 
the Turks, of all the towns and fortreſſes to the north of the Danube. 


The principal ſcene of action this year was Spain. So early as the 
month of May, the Marechal Duc de Noailles had forced the Spaniſh 
lines on the banks of the river Ter, and gained a complete victory; 
amongſt the immediate fruits of which was the reduction of the towns 
of Palamos, Gironne, Oftalric, and Caſtel Foletto : and having. been 
inveſted by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty with the dignity of Viceroy of 


Catalonia, he menaced the city of Barcelona with an immediate ſiege. 


Adm. Wheeler 
ſhipwrecked, 


His pompous title proved, however, to be ſomewhat-prematurely confer- 
red; for, on the arrival of Admiral Ruſſel with the combined ſquadrons of 
Engliſh and Dutch, M. de Tourville, who was to have co-aperated with 
Noailles in an attempt upon the city of Barcelona, retired into Toulon; 
and the Marechal was, to his great chagrin, compelled to abandon his 


enterpriſe. 


The campaign in Italy terminated without ſiege or battle ; and the 
inaQivity of the Duke of Savoy was with reaſon ſuppoſed to originate in 
a clandeſtine negotiation which he had for ſome. time paſt been carrying 


on with the Court of Verſailles. 


The maritime operations of the year were upon the whole far from 
fortunate. Admiral Wheeler had been detached with a ſtrong ſquadron 
to the Streights to convoy the Mediterranean and Levant trade, and to 


2 1 cruize 
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cruize off Cadiz till the arrival of the Spaniſh flota. Having ſucceſsfully 
performed theſe commiſſions, it was his evil deſtiny, in the month of 
February 1694, to encounter off the Rock of Gibraltar one of the moſt 
violent tempeſts known in the memory of man. It began on the 17th, 
and continued with little or no remiſſion to the 19th ; in which dreadful 
interval Admiral Wheeler himſelf in the Suſſex man of war, and two 
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other line of battle ſhips, were totally loſt; beſides three of an inſerior 


nw and an incredible number as traders and coaſting veſſels. 


A till greater diſaſter occurred i in the failure of a grand expedition 
againſt Breſt, reſpecting which the Nation had formed the moſt ſan- 
guine expectation; nor, on the other hand, had any project framed by 
England during the preſent war occafioned ſo much alarm and appre- 
henfion to the Court of France. In the beginning of June, a fleet of 
about thirty ſhips of the line, Engliſh and Dutch, commanded by Lord 
Berkeley, having.on board 6000 land forces under General Tollemache, 
an officer of approved courage and reputation, ſailed from St. Helen's, 
and came to anchor between Camaret and Bertheaume bays, lying on 
each fide the entrance into Breſt water, on the evening of the pth. The 
deſence of this important place had been committed to the ſamous 
M. Vauban, who, previous to the arrival of the Engliſh armament, had 
written to the King of France, © that his Majeſty needed to be under no 
apprehenſion; that he had made all the ſubterraneous paſſages under the 
caſtle bomb proof; that he had placed 90 mortars and 300 pieces of 
cannon in proper places; that all the ſhips were out of the reach of the 
enemy's bombs, and all the troops in good order; that there were goo 
bombardiers in the place, 300 gentlemen, 4000 men * and 

. E regiment —— Juſt arrived.“ 


Afﬀer a bold but ineffectual endeavor to ſilence the caſtle and ſorts 
which guarded the entrance into the harbor, General Tollemache made 
a deſperate attempt, to effect a landing with the troops in a ſmall bay 
flanked to the right and left with cannon and entrenchments within 

5 ' a half 
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half-muſket ſhot of the water. No ſooner had they, gained the ſhore, 
but they were received ſo warmly by the French as to compel them to 


2a precipitate and diſorderly retreat to the boats; and it being now tide 


of ebb, they could not clear themſelves from the ooze in which they 
were bedded ;z and the greater part of the troops which had landed were 
either miſerably ſlaughtered, or obliged. to beg for quarter. General 
Tollemache, ' after diſplaying heroic valor, received a wound which 
proved mortal; and the whole armament returned immediately to Eng- 
land, perceiving with ſenſible chagrin that they had engaged in an en- 


terpriſe above their ſtrength. General Tollemache, who ſurvived ſome 


days, declared, © that he'felt no regret at loſing his life-in'the perform- 
ance of his duty, but that it was a great grief to him to have been be- 
trayed. From whatever evidence he might form this concluſion, cer- 
tain it is that his belief of treachery was but too well founded. On the 
3d of May preceding, the Earl of Marlborough had tranſmitted through 


the hands of Colonel Sackville a letter to King James, communicating 
the whole defign of this expedition, which the Colonel in his diſpatch to 
the Earl of Melfort, then occupying no oſtenſible office at the Court of 
St. Germaine's, defired for the love of Gop might be kept a ſecret even 


from Lord Middleton.” © It is only to-day, Lord Marlborough de- 
clares, © I have learned the news I now. write: you; which is, that the 
bom|-ketches, and the twelve regiments encamped at Portſmouth, with 


the two regiments of marines, all commanded by Tollemache, are deſ- 
tined for burning the harbor of Breſt, and deſtroying all the men of war 
-which are there. This will be a great advantage to England; but no 


confideration can prevent, or ever ſhall prevent me from informing you 


of all that I believe to be for your ſervice : therefore, you may make 


your own uſe of this intelligence, which you may depend upon being 
exactly true. But I muſt conjure you, for your own intereſt, to let no 


I have en- 


always denied it to me, though I am very ſure that he knew the deſign 
(for more than ſix weeks. This gives me a bad "gn of this man's inten- 


tions. 


. WIEIIAM M oy 


tions. 1'ſhall be very A 
your hands“. . ? 


In order to remove the public depreſſion occaſioned by this diſaſter, 
Lord Berkeley had orders to ſtretch over to the coaſt of France, and uſe 
every means in his power, confiſtent with the laws of war, for the an- 
noyance of the enemy, Agreeably to his inſtructions, therefore, he 
failed firſt to Dieppe, and threw a prodigious number of bombs and 
carcaſes into the place, ſo that the town was in a manner ruined and de- 
ſtroyed. From Dieppe the fleet directed its courſe towards Havre-de- 
Grace, which met with nearly the ſame fate. They then attempted 
Dunkirk and Calais; but the whole country being by this time alarmed, 
and prepared for defence, theſe attacks were attended with very imper- 
ect ſucceſs. A general conſternation however was excited, and ſome 
retaliation made for the horrid excefſes committed by the French on 
the banks of the Rhine; which indeed was the only juſtifiable motive 
Re PUT Lays! A547 barbarous a mode of waging war. 


The honor of the Britiſh flag was 8 more effectually maintained 
diving this ſummer by Admiral Ruſſel, who rode triumphant in the 
Mediterranean: and, after relieving Barcelona, and driving the French 
fleet into their ports, he received orders from England to winter with 
his whole fleet at Cadiz. On the appearance of this vaſt armament, 
conſiſting of 60 ſhips of the line, in the Mediterranean, the Italian Powers 
of Venice and Tuſcany thought proper to acknowledge the title of the 
King, which they had bitherto evaded : and the Duke of Savoy in all 
. was prevented from concluding a ſeparate treaty with France. 


On the gth of November 1694 the King landed at Margate, and was 
met by. the Queen at Rocheſter. Their progreſs to the metropolis was 
every where attended with loud acclamations. On the 1ath, the ſeſſion 
of Parliament was opened; and the King in his ſpeech congratulated 
the Houſe on the favorable poſture of affairs by ſea and land; oy 


* Macpherſon's State Papers, vol. i. p. 487. 
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earneſily recommended to the Commons to provide ſuch ſupplies. as 
might enable him to proſecute the war with vigor. Loyal addreſſes 
were returned, and ſupplies to the amount of five millions, at that time 
conſidered as an immenſe ſum, - readily granted. But with the Supply 
Bills, the Bill for the ſrequent- meeting and calling of Parliaments kept 
pace. It was prepared by order of the Commons, and brought in by 
Mr. Harley, a Member of the Houſe, now rifing to great parliamentary 
eminence, on the 224 of November, and, in a few days paſſing the 
Houſe, was fent up to the Lords, who gave it their concurrence without 
any amendment; four days aſter which, December the 22d, the King, 
ſenſible of the impropriety of longer refiſting the national will on this 


favorite point, gave it the royal aſſent. It enacted, that a new Parlia- 


meant ſhould be called every third year, and that the preſent Parliament 
thould be diſſolved before the 25th of March 1696. This act was re- 
ceived by the Nation with great joy, as the moſt ſatisfactory ſecurity ever 
yet obtained for the perpetuation of their rights and liberties, - But un- 
happily, in the earneſtneſs of their zeal for the acquifition of one great 
conſtitutional point, they entirely overlooked another; and it was not 
conſidered that the purity. and equality of the national reprefentation 


were of no leſs importance than the term of its duration—an overſight 


which the ſucceeding generations have had reaſon bitterly to lament, 


and ELD Sc to 4 e ee benen 


to repair. 
At this period the Church of England ſuſtained a great Iofs, in the 


| ſudden death of its Metropolitan, Archbiſhop Tillotſon, a prelate, who in 


a very difficult and critical fituation had conducted himſelf with great 
wiſdom, temper and moderation, He had a clear head, with a tender 
and compaſſionate heart; and, like his celebrated predeceſſor Cranmer, 
was a faithful and zealous friend, but a gentle, generous, and placable 
adverſary. He was ſucceeded in his high office by Dr. Tenniſon Biſhop 
of Lincoln, a man highly reſpectable for underftanding, piety and can- 
dor. Sancroft, the deprived Metropolitan, had died ſome months before 

9 in his village retirement of Scarding, than on his 


- archiepiſcopal 
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archiepiſeopal throne, which he appeared in the times in which he lived 
but ill qualified to fill. Though he could never conſcientiouſly take the 
oaths to the new Government, he diſcovered nothing of a factious or 
ſeditious ſpirit, and abſtained from whatever had a tendency to violate 
the public peace. In a conference which during his laſt illneſs we are 
told he held with one of his conforming chaplains, it ſeems evident that 
he died in charity with all men. You and 1,” faid the dying prelate, 


Book n. 


have gone different ways in theſe late affairs; but Ttruſt heaven's gates 


are wide enough to receive us both. What 1 have done, I have done in 
the integrity of my heart—indeed in the great integrity of my heart.” 


But the Nation was deſtined at this period to feel another and yet hea- 


vier loſs. In December the Queen was attacked with what appeared a 
tranſient indiſpoſition, from which ſhe ſoon in a great degree recovered. 
But the diforder returning with more ſerious ſymptoms, the phyſicians 
of the houſehold were called in, who pronounced it to be the meaſles; 
and very improper remedies were applied, for it was ſoon aſcertained to 
be the ſmall-pox of the confluent and moſt malignant ſort. She proba- 
bly thought herſelf in danger from the firſt, as in an early ſtage of the ill- 
neſs ſhe ſhut herſelf up in her cloſet for many hours, and, burning many 
papers, put the reſt in order. The new Archbiſhop attended her; and 
when no hope of recovery remained, be, with the King's approbation, 
communicated to her the true ſtate of her condition. She received the in- 
telligence with the moſt perfect compoſure, and ſaid, © ſhe thanked Gop 
| ſhe had always carried this in her mind, that nothing was to be left till 
the laſt hour—ſhe had nothing then to do but to look up to Gop and 
ſubmit to his will;“ and continued to the laſt uniformly calm and re- 


ſigned. She gave orders to look carefully for a ſmall eſeritoire, to be de- 


livered to the King. The day before the died ſhe received the ſacra- 
ment—all the Biſhops who were attending being admitted to receiye it 
with her; after which, ſhe had her laſt interview with the King, to whom 
ſhe addreſſed a few broken ſentences imperfeRly underſtood, Cordials were 
adminiſtered, but in vain. She lay filent for ſome hours, and from a few 
words which then dropped from her lips it was perceived that her thoughts 
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were wandering. In concluſion, ſhe died on the 28th of December 1694, 
about one in the morning, in the thirty-third year of her age and ſixth 
of her reign. She was buried at Weſtminſter, with unuſual honors, both 
Houſes of Parliament aſſiſting at the ſolemnity; and her memory was 


conſecrated by the tears of the Nation. All diſtinctions of party ſeemed 


for a moment to be forgotten and abforbed in one general ſentiment of 
affectionate and grateful admiration . The King was juſtly inconſolable 
ſor her loſs. During her illneſs he had given way to the moſt paſſionate 


burſts of grief: and after her death be ſeemed for many weeks and 


months plunged into the deepeſt melancholy. The neceſſity of attend- 
ing to the great affairs of Government at length rouſed him in ſome mea- 
ſure from his, lethargy ; and he gradually recovered his compoſure of 
mind : but to the laſt moment of his life he retained the fondeſt and ten- 


dereſt affection for her memory. 


The miſunderſtanding between the King and Queen and the Prince 
and Princeſs of Denmark had ariſen to a great height; but during the 
illneſs of the Queen the Princeſs had requeſted to be permitted to vifit 
her. This was civilly declined, the phyſicians deeming it not adviſable; 
but a forgiving meſſage was ſent by the Queen to the Princefs, and after 


her deceaſe a reconciliation was effected between the King and the Prin- 


ceſs, through the ſole intervention of the Earl of Sunderland. By his 
advice letter of reſpedtſul condolence was written to his Majeſty by the 
Princeſs, who was again received at Court, and treated with great de- 
monſtrations of ene The * appropriated the palace of St. 


James's 

* Yet ſuch is the tendency of faction to debaſe and brutalize the mind, that a certain 
non-juring clergyman was capable of inſulting the memory of this accompliſhed princeſs, 
by preaching, on the occaſion of her funeral, on the following remarkable text: Go pow 
fee this accurſed woman and bury her, for ſhe is a king's daughter.“ 

+ Vide Ducheſs of Marlborough's Account. 

1 The letter was expreſſed in the following handfome terms: Sin, 1 beg your Majeſty's 
favorable acceptance of my fincere and hearty ſbrrow for your great affliction in the loſs of 
the Queen; and I do affure your Majeſty I am as ſenſibly touched with this ſad misfortune 
as if 1 had never been ſo unhappy as to have fallen into her diſpleaſure, It is my earneſt 

| defire 
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James's for her reſidence, and preſented her with the greater part of the 
Queen's jewels—but a mutual jealouſy and diſlike ſabfiſted under theſe 


exteriors _ er and — 


s — 


on the demiſe of - the "Ss a very ts queſtion of law was 


| ſtarted in the Upper Houſe by the Lords Rocheſter and Nottingham, the 
chiefs of the Tory party, who inſiſted that the Parliament was diſſolved 
in conſequence of that event, the writs being iſſued in the joint names of 
the King and Queen. The: Earl of Portland with indignation replied, 
« that this was a matter not fit to be mentioned, and much leſs debated” — 
in which ſentiment the Houſe ſeemed unanimouſly to concur ; and the 
People at large, being ſatisfied with the proviſion made by the Triennial 
Act for a ſpeedy diſſolution, — the unſeaſonable ſuggeſtion of 


e e Met would give „ A S4 in- 


convenience to you, and without danger of inereaſing your afflition, that I may have an op- 
portunity myſelf, not only of repeating this, but of aſſuring your Majeſty of my real intention 
WORK 06 Condi QUE or alli rn et OI LINES Foes 
perſon and intereft, as becomes, 8x, your Majeſty's moſt affeRionare ſiſter and ſervant, Anne,” 
What appears moſt extraordinary in this reconciliation is, that Lord Sunderland ſhould have 
had the addreſs to acquire for himſelf the merit of accompliſhing it. By what arts of inſi- 
nuation he ingratiated himſelf into the confidence of the Princeſs, we are not informed; but 
certain it is, that ſhe had at a former period expreſſed herſelf in very vehement and iodig- 
nant terms reſpecting him.—In a letter addreſſed to her filter, the Princeſs of Orange, a ſhort 
time previous to the Revolution, ſhe ſtyles him © the ſubtileſt workingeſt villain on the face 
of the earth. It is worthy of remark, that at thia preeiſe period we find Lord Arran, in a 
diſpatch to King James, dated March 13, 1695, thus exprefling himſelf: “ With regard to 
news, it is certain that the preparations that are made here for the Mediterranean are deſigned 
for attacking Toulon, if it is poſſible. It is Lord Sunderland who has given me in charge to 
afſure your Majeſty of this. M'Pherſoo, vol. i. p. 487. On comparing this intelligence 
with a letter from Admiral Ruſſel to the Earl of Galway, it appears ſtrongly corroborated, 
The Admiral deſires his Lordſhip * to let him know, whether there was a probability of do- 
ing any ſervice with the flect at the French porte; and particularly, if with our troops, and 
ſuch ſtrength as the Duke of Savoy could add to them, they and the fleet together might 
not attempt even Tovzox itſelf with hopes of ſucceſs.” This letter was communicated to 
his Royal Highneſs and Nn eee ee 
could be done therein.” | 
a legal 
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a legal ſeruple, which might be attended with fuch dangerous conſe- 
quences, 


In the courſe of public buſineſs, ſoon after Chriſtmas, a petition was 
preſented from the inhabitants of Royſton, complaining of oppreflive 
uſage from the officers and ſoldiers of Colonel Haſtings's regiment quar- 
tered there, in exaQing ſubſiſtenoe-· money, '&c. by a ſort of coercion little 
ſhort of military exccution. The Houſe, inflamed with this intelligence, 
ſet on foot an enquiry into the oonduct of the colonels of regiments and 
army- agents, ſeveral of whom were committed to cuſtody in conſequence 
of a repreſentation to the King, and Haſtings was caſhiered; alſo a pro- 


Ct. iſſued againſt all ſuch | Mega and criminal practices. 


aker of the 
ouſe of Com- 


mons ex 


the Houſe, 


led 


This enquiry led to other 8 of a ſtill more intereſting na- 
ture; and it appeared that ſeveral of the leading Members of the Houſe 
had been guilty of receiving bribes to facilitate the paſſing of certain bills., 
A Bill called the Orphans' Bill, brought into the Houſe by the Corporation 
of London, after ſeveral years fruitleſs ſolicitation, it was remarked, bad 
paſſed in the courſe of the laſt feffion without difficulty. On appointing 
a committee to examine the Chamberlain's books, the copy of an order 
was found for paying Sir John Trevor, the Sezaxzr of the Hovss of 
Commons, one thouſand guineas ſo ſoon as the ſaid bill ſhould be paſſed, 
with an intimation from Barret the City Solicitor, that unleſs the ſaid ſam- 
was given the bill would not paſs. On receiving the report, the Speaker 
was reduced to the unparalleled mortification of putting the queſtion, 
« that Sir John Trevor, Speaker of this Houſe, in receiving a gratuity of 
one thouſand guineas from the City of London, after paſſing the Orphans 
Bill, is guilty of an high crime and miſdemeanor.” This being carried 
in the affirmative, the Speaker thought i it expedient to abdicate the chair, 
and was immediately expelled by an unanimous, vote of the Houſe, and 
Paul F oley, Eſq. choſen Speaker in his room. Mr, Hungerford, Chairman, 
of the Committee on the Orphans” Bill, having alſo W 
of n was in like manner expelled the Houſe. 


But 
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But the iriveſtigations of the Houſe: did not terminate here. The ſame 
Committee being empowered to examine the books and accounts of the 
Eaſt India Company; it appeared on- inſpection, that whereas the ſums 
iſſued for ſpecial or ſedret ſervice did ndt in the year 1588. amount to more 
than 12841. and in the two following years. to more than 20961. and 
303661. —in the laſt year 1693 it roſe to 169, 000l. Sir Thomas Cooke, a 
member of the Houſe, having been Governor of the Company during 
the laſt year, was called upon to declare in hat manner this money had 


been expended. Cooke, refuſing to anſwer, was committed to the Tower; 


and a, Bill of Pains and Penalties. brought in, obliging him to diſcover 
how the ſum mentioned in the Report of the Committee. had been diſtri- 
buted. This bill was vehemently oppoſed by tbe Duke of Leeds in the 
Houſe of Lords, as contrary to law and equity; and furniſhing a prece- 
dent of a moſt dangerous nature. The warmth of the Lord Prefident 
only tended to create farther ſuſpicion, eſpecially, as his Grace was loud 
and earneſt in the proteſtations of his own innocence, although no accuſa- 
tion had been exhibited againſt him. The bill ultimately paſſed, with a 
elauſe indemnifying Cooke from any offence committed by him in the 
diſtribution of the money in queſtion; on which Cooke delivered in a 
ſtatement of the various ſums paid by him to various perſons: amongſt 
the reſt, 40, oool. to Sir Baſil Firebrace for fayors-and ſervices done to the 
Company. Sir Baſil, being examined as to the nature of the ſervices he 
had perſormed for the Company, fell into great confuſion and loſs of me- 
mory——complained of itinefs, and requeſted that the examination might 
be deferted—ſaid: he had done the Company ſervice by his ſolicitations ; 
but knew not of any money or ſtock given to any perſon whatſoever: for 
procunng a new charter. On his te- examination he could now reco/le# 
that, in conſequence of a treaty with Mr. Bates, whom he thought able 
to do ſervice in paſſing the charter, he bad given him two notes ſor 5500 
guineas—that Bates bad acquaintance with ſeveral great Lords, particu- 
larly the Loxp PRZSID EN, to whom he, i. e. Firebrace, had free acces 
after the notes were given; and found him eaſy and willing to grant the 
Company his aſſiſtance reſpecting the renewal of the charter. Sir Baſil 
farther ſaid, that, having at the firſt intimated to Bates that a preſent of 
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2000 or 3000]. might be made for the ſervice required; Bates replied, 
that more than this had been offered by the other fide. Sir Baſil at laſt 
conſented to give 5000 guineas : on which Bates ſaid, “ this was nothing 
to mim ; he ought not to be employed for nothing on which an addi- 


tion of 500 guineas was made to the 5000: and finally, that, about a week 


zuftify him from the charges brought againſt him,—As to the preſent mat- 


ago, Bates deſired to return the 3000 guineas, ſaying it might make a 


noĩſe the 500 (till remaining in his hands.“ Bates, being ſummoned, 
depoſed, that Firebrace had applied to him fur his intereſt; ſaying, that 
the Company would be very grateful for it—that he did accordingly uſe 
his intereſt with the Lord Preſident, who ſaid he would do what ſervice 
he could, agreeably to the opinion he had delivered in public, viz. that 
the charter ought to be confirmed—that he did receive the notes in queſ- 
tion—that he told the Lord Preſident of it, and would have pafed them 
upon him; bat his Grace refuſed them that counter-notes were given, 
making the payment of the money wholly dependent on the renewal of 
the charter that the money, when paid, was lodged in the hands of a 
foreign domeſtic of the Lord Preſident, Monſieur Robart, where it had 
remained till he had returned the preſent to Sir Baſil, from the apprehen- 
ſion of the noiſe it might make—and that the whole was to be applied to 
his own private uſe.” This account was corroborated by the Lord Preſi- 
dent in a vindicatory ſpeech delivered in his place as a Lord of Parliament; 
when his Grace, receiving notice that the Commons were proceeding to a 
Vote of Impeachment againſt him, abruptly broke off, and, preſenting 


+ himſelf at the door of the Lower Houſe, cauſed the Houſe to be informed 


that he deſired to be heard in his own defence. He was accordingly ad- 
mitted, and complimented with a chair within the bar, and leave to be 
covered. Then rifing with his hat off, he“ thanked them for the ſavor they 
had granted, and expreſſed his impatience to juſtify himſelf from whatever 
might appear to deſerve the cenſure of that Houſe. His Grace then aſ- 
ſumed a very lofty tone, ill ſuited to the occaſion, and declared it to be a 
bold word indeed, but a truth, that the Houſe would not have been fitting 
at this time but for him That he had been formerly purſued” for being 
in the French intereſt, but that he hoped all the actions of his life would 


ter, 
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ter, it was true Firebrace had been introduced to him but that, upon his 
faith and honor, he had neither directly nor indirectly touched one penny 
of the money; nor did he think Bates was a man to be concerned in an 
ill thing. He infinuated that a deſign had been framed againſt him, 
previous to the naming the Committee—that relative to this buſineſs he 
had a thread which he hoped to ſpin finer ſtill. That be aſked nothing 
but juſtice, but he truſted that no ſevere ſenſe would be put on what 
would bear a candid one. He truſted that the Houſe would reconſider 
this matter ; and, if they were determined to proceed, he hoped it would 
be ſpeedily ; for that he would rather want counſel, want time, want any 
thing, than lie under their diſpleaſure—And he prayed that he might not 
ſuffer upon a rack, or under a blaſt, till a Parliament ſhould fit again; 
but that he might have ſpeedy juſtice.” The Duke being withdrawn, it 
was remarked by his enemies in the Houſe, that ſpeedy juſtice was in- 
deed to be wiſhed ; and that if any malicious contrivance againſt him 
could be traced by the means of any ſuch clue as his Grace boaſted to 
haye in his poſſeſſion, he would no doubt be cleared by his peers, who 
were the proper judges, of the merits or demerits of the charge. The 
Houſe then reſolyed, 1ſt, that the Impeachment ſhould be immediately 
carried up to. their Lordſhips' bar by Mr. Comptroller Wharton, &o. 
And 2dly, that the Committee do forthwith druw up Articles of Impeach- 
ment in duc and regular form. In a few days the Articles were reported 
to the Houſe, and, being agreed to, were engroſſed and ſent up to the 
Lords; charging the Duke of Leeds with“ high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, in that, being Preſident of the Council, and ſworn to give their 
Majeſtics true and faithful advice, he had, contrary to his oath, office, 
and duty, &c. contracted and agreed with certain merchants trading 
to the Eaſt Indies, to procure a Charter of Confirmation, &c. for the ſum 
of 3500 guineas. During this interval Robart, in whoſe hands the 
money had-been depoſited, thought it expedient to abſcond ; and the 
Duke of Leeds, knowing the evidence to be now incomplete, urged 
anew the immediate proſecution of the Impeachment, and talked in high 
terms of the hardſhip and injuſtice of delay. He moved the Houſe of 
Peers, that, if the Houſe of Commons did not reply to the anfwer he had 

| _ + ih put 
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put in, that the Impeachment might be diſcharged : otherwiſe he might 
lie under the reproach of it all his life, The Commons, confounded at 
this incident, acknowledged that the withdrawment of M. Robart fince 
the Impeachment was drawn up was the reaſon why they were not in 

readineſs to make it good. His Grace the Lord Preſident then, exclaim- 
ing in ſevere terms againſt the Commons for doing ſuch an unheard of 
and unprecedented thing, as to charge a man with crimes before they 
had all the evidence to make it good, informed the Houſe, that from a 
letter left by Robart, from the temper of the man, and from a particular 
knowledge he had both of him ,and the thing, he would not be ſeen 
here again in haſte. © So,” ſaid his Grace, © if this man be infiſted upon as 
a material evidence, and that my hat is to be delayed till he is forthcom- 
ing, when am I likely to be tried? And he concluded with again urging 
that the Impeachment ſhall fall, if not immediately proceeded upon. A 


prorogation of Parliament taking place at this preciſe juncture, and in the 


midſt of theſe proceedings, the enquiry, though not formally, was virtually 
relinquiſhed ; but the moſt diſgraceful imputations adhered from this 
time to his Grace's character. It ought at the ſame time to be recorded, 
to the honor of the Earls of Portland and Nottingham, that it appeared 
from the Report of the Committee, that theſe noblemen refuſed with in- 


dignation the preſents or bribes feverally offered them from the ſame 
quarter, and for the obtainment of the ſame objec. 


Notwithſtanding the ſtigma thus indelibly affixed to the Duke of 


Leeds, he ſtill continued, little to the ſatisfaction of the public, at 


Sir W. Trum- 
bull made Se- 


eretary of State. 


the head of the Council. His name, however, was not to be found 
amongſt the Lords of the Regency appointed by the King on his de- 
parture for the Continent. Theſe conſiſted of the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Keeper Somers, the Lord Privy Seal Pembroke, the Lord 
Steward Devonſhire, the Lord Chamberlain Dorſet, the Secretary of 
State Shrewſbury, and the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury Godolphin. 


About this time Sir John Trenchard, Secretary of State, removed from 
his office by the mighty mandate of death, was ſucceeded by Sir William 
Trumbull, 
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Trumbull, a man ſormed very much upon the model of Sir William 
Temple; and who, like him and a few others, had been employed in the 
conduct of affairs previous to the Revolution, with honor to himſelf 
and advantage to the public. Being Envoy in France when the Edict of 
Nantz was repealed, he acted a moſt humane and worthy part in aſſiſting 
the Proteſtants to eſcape with their property from the rage of perſecu- 
tion. From Paris he was ſent to Turkey, and reſided ſeveral years at 


Conſtantinople with great credit and ability. 


In the preſent ſpring (1695) a ſeſſion of Parliament was held in Scot- 


lind—the Marquis of Tweeddale being High Commiſſioner. During the 


courſe of it, a ſevere inquifition was made into the affair of Glencoe, and 


BOOK II. 
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heavy cenſures paſſed on the Maſter of Stair and the other principal 


actors in that diſmal tragedy, and proſecutions ordered to be inflituted 
againſt them. But it does not appear that the examples made were fo 
fignally conſpicuous as might have been wiſhed and expected. And it 
feems probable, that the King, perceiving the quiet which had preyailed 
in the Highlands from that period, had, with the characteriſtic indif- 
ference of a ſoldier, harbored the opinion that the military execution of 
Glencoe, though attended with circumſtances of culpable barbarity, was 
in itſelf juſtifiable, as calculated to produce effects permanently bene- 


But this ſeſſion of Parliament was chiefly remarkable for an Act to 
eſtabliſh a Company, by the name of the Company of Scotland, trading 
to Africa and the Indies. This Company, in which almoſt the whole 
commercial ſtrength of Scotland was comprehended, were authoriſed to 
freight their own or hired ſhips for ten years from any of the ports or 
places in that kingdom, or from any other ports or places in, amity with 
his Majeſty, to any lands, iſlands, &c. in Aſia, Africa, or America; and 
there to plant colonies, hold cities, towns or forts, in or upon the places 
not inhabited or poſſeſſed by any European Sovereign or State : with an 
excluſive right againſt all perſons not of the ſaid Company—provided that 
all the ſhips ſo freighted ſhould make their returns to Scotland, on pain 

Ffz of 
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of confiſcation. And an exemption from all impoſitions, duties, and 
taxes was granted to the Company for the term of 21 years. This very 


important Act, which was paſſed by the Lord Commiſſioner under the 
general inſtructions he had received ſor paſſing ſuch laws as might tend 


to the encouragement of trade, excited in Scotland the moſt eager and 
flattering hopes, and in England the moſt alarming jealouſies and ap- 
prehenſions; and it was in the ſequel productive of very ſerious conſe» 
quences. In the courſe of the ſeſſion the Earl of Breadalbane, who with 
the Maſter of Stair were univerſally accounted the original contrivers of 


the maſſacre of Glencoe, was brought to the bar of the Parliament to 


State of Ire- - 
land. 

Wiſe govern- 
ment S Lord 


Cape!, 


anfwer to a charge of high treaſon ; it being proved upon him, that in 
treating with the Highland chiefs he had profeſſed his adherence to the 
intereſt of King James, &c. But he alleged that he had ſecret orders 
from King William to ſay any thing that would give him credit with 
them.—That he had acted with the permiſſion, at leaſt, of the King, 


cannot be doubted; and a remote day being fixed for his trial, in the 


interim the Parliament was prorogued, and a pardon granted him.— Of 
this nobleman it was ſaid, © that he was as ſubtile as a ſerpent, and as 
ſlippery as an eel ; that he had no attachment of any kind but to his own 
intereſt ; that he was not only Jacobite and Williamite by turns, but both 
at once; and that he played this double part with ſo much ſueceſs in the 
Highland Treaty, that he received the thanks of King James for having 
preſerved his people whom he could not ſaccor ; and was rewarded by 
King William for having reconciled to his Government thoſe deſpera- 


- does whom he found it ſo difficult to ſubdue. 1 


The firſt ſeſſion of a new Parliament was held this year (1695) in 
Ireland, by Lord Capel, now advanced to the dignity of Lord Deputy ; 
in which affairs were conducted, through the prudence and modera- 
tion of the new Governor, with unanimity and diſpatch ; and many 
judicious laws enacted for the ſettlement of that unhappy and diſtracted 
country. At the termination of the ſeſſion, the Commons of Ireland 
tranſmitted an Addreſs to the King, in which they thus expreſs them- 


_ ſelves: © And we muſt eyer * acknowledge to your Majeſty the great be- 


nefit 
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nefit we do, and our poſterity ſhall receive by thoſe ineſtimable laws BOOk tt. 
given us by your Majeſty in this ſeſſion of Parliament, held under your 
Majeſty's Deputy, and our excellent Governor, the Lord Capel; whereby y 3 
not only our religion and legal rights are confirmed to us, but this your 

Majeſty's Kingdom of Ireland is firmly ſecured to the Imperial Crown of 

England.” Amongſt the laws alluded to, was an Act for aboliſhing the 

Writs de Hzretico Comburendo ; an Act declaring all Attainders and 

all other Acts in the late pretended Parliament held by King James null 

and void; an Act for diſarming Papiſts; an Act to reſtrain Foreign 
Education, and an Act for the better ſettling Inteſtates' Eſtates. 
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AVING reviewed the ſtate of affairs in the Britiſh Aide at this 
8 period, it will now be proper to advert to the military operations 
carrying on upon the Continent. Early in the preſent year died Francis 
de Montmorenci Duke of Luxemburg; Who ranks, by univerſal acknow- 
2 ledgment, 
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ledgment, amongſt the greateſt generals of the age. The King of France 
publicly declared, that a greater loſs could not have befallen him. After 
. ſome heſitation, the Marl Duc de Ville i was appointed his ſucceſſor; 
M. de Boufflers commanding a ſeparate and ſecondary army under him. 


Tt being the general expectation that the Allies would exert themſelves 
with redoubled vigor this campaign, a new line was drawn for the pro- 
tection of French Flanders from the Lys to the Scheld, where the ſtorm 
was ſuppoſed moſt likely to fall: and M. Villeroi was reſtrained to act 
ſtrictly on the deſenſive. The King of England, baviog put himſelf at the 
head of the Allied Army, advanced by rapid marches, to the Freneh lines, 
as if with a. determination to riſk, an attack; and, to maintain the de- 
ception, an attempt was actually made on Fort Knoque. Perceiving 
that the feint ſucceeded, and that all the F rench ſorces were drawn with- 
in the lines, the King diſpatched orders to the Earl of Athlone, who com- 
manded a ſeparate army on the. ſide of the Maeſe, to inveſt the city of 
Namur. This ſervice was performed with ſucceſs, though by reaſon of 
the difficulty of the ground, and the vaſt extent of the circumvallation, 
it was not poſſible to prevent M. de Bouffiers. from throwing himſelf into 
the place with a ſtrong reinforcement ;. fo that, the garriſon now amount- 
ed to 15,000\men. And great additions under M. Vauban baving been 
made to the ſortifications, it was conſidered by the F rench as impregna- 
ble; they had even the vanity to place over one of the gates of Namur, 
the inſcription © Reddi quidem, ſed vinci non poteſt.” And this attempt 
was ſpoken of as an inſtance of unparalleled temerity. 


The Kiog of England, having . back his — to Rouſelaar, 
left the command to the Prince de Vaudemont; and at the head of a 
grand diviſion of the troops joined the Elector of Bavaria and the Earl 
of Athlone, and took the command of the covering army before Namur, 
The ſeaſon, far from being remarkably rainy, as was the caſe in 1692, was 
now ſo dry that the convoys of proviſion and ammunition could not be 
ſent up the Sambre and Maeſe for want of water. The main body of 
the forces late under the ſeparate command of M. Boufflers having 
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the beſieged. But the Prince of Vaudemont being poſted in an expoſed 
fituation three leagues. only from the French camp, he determined firſt 
to attack and deſtroy this inferior enemy, and then to proceed on his 
expedition to Namur. The preſumption of the Prince de Vaudemont 


in chooſing ſo indefenſible a poſition has incurred the ſevere cenſure of 
that great military critic M. de Feuquieres ; who at the ſame. time re- 


marks of M. de Villeroi, © that he was as blind as Fortune herſelf, who 
had ſo undeſervedly beſtowed this opportunity upon him.“ For when 
the enemy was thus evidently in bis power, the Marechal reſolved, in 
oppoſition to all the inſtances that could be made to the contrary, to de- 
ſer the attack till the next day. But the Prince, ſenſible of his danger, 
made in the mean time admirable diſpoſitions ſor a retreat. He poſted 


his. cavalry in a manner ſo artful as to conceal the complicated ma- 


neœuvres of the infantry ; and a grand movement taking place with the 
utmoſt exactneſs and regularity, the French with amazement ſaw a whole 
army vaniſh as it were from before their eyes at once. Towards the 
cloſe of the evening, the Prince reached the plain of Oyendonck, where 
he deſigned to have taken poſt ; but, recollecting, as he afterwards ſaid, 
a maxim of the great Duke of Lorraine, © that, when an army is retreat- 
ing, it muſt be ſure to retreat beyond the enemy's reach,” he conti- 
nued his march all the night, after refreſhing his troops, and by nine in 
the morning found himſelf perfectly ſafe under the walls of Ghent. 


This retreat was extremely admired and celebrated by all military 
judges ; and the King of England wrote with his own hand a letter to 
the Prince, in which he compliments him by ſaying, © that it demon- 
ſtrated more conſummate fkill in the art of war than if he had won a 
battle.” The Marechal was compelled to content himſelf with the cap- 
ture of the petty fortreſſes of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, which be diſ- 
mantled, and detained the garriſons contrary to the * * * 
2 eſtabliſhed between the Belligerent Powers. . 


In the meau time the fiege of Namur was carried on with Wl i inn. 
* vigor 


tured by 
William. 


ing 
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' duty, and therefore have a more reaſonable claim to preſervation.” 


allied Generals ſeemed to feel that they had no longer a Luxemburg to 
contend againſt, and exerted themſelves with unuſual activity and per- 


ſeverance. The King and the EleQor inſpired courage in every breaſt, 


by ſharing the tails and dangers of the fiege equally with the men whom 


they commanded. On the ſtorming of the firſt counterſcarp, the King 


remained expoſed in the trenches a conſiderable time to a very hat can- 
nonade from the enemy; which killed ſeveral perſons about him, and 
amongſt the reſt Mr. Godfrey, Deputy Governor of the Bank, who oame 
over to eſtabliſn certain regulations relative to the army remittances ; and 
was curious to ſee ſomething of the nature of military attacks v. On 
the 4th of Auguſt (1695), the town was ſurrendered by Count de Guiſ- 
card, on condition of being allowed to withdraw the garriſon into the 
caſtle. M. Villeroi now advanced with his forces, as if determined to 
attempt the relief of the caſtle : but on a ſudden he defiled with his 
whole army towards Bruſſels, at that time the reſidence of the EleQreſs 
of Bavaria, to whom a polite meſſage was ſent by the Marechal, that he 
had orders to bombard the place, but would ſpare the quarter where ſhe 
had her abode. This terrible menace was immediately put in execution ; 
above 2000 bombs and a prodigious number of red-hot ſhot were thrown 
into the place, a great part of which was in conſequence laid in ruins. 
This was ſaid to be a retaliation upon the Engliſh for the bombard- 
ment of the French maritime towns. Regardleſs of this barbariſm, the 
fiege of the caſtle of Namur was continued with unabating vigor; and 
M. Boufflers, fearing a ſpeedy ſurrender, and dreading the diſgrace of a 
capitulation, formed a deſperate attempt to break through the allied 
camp with his cavalry, but was prevented by the vigilance of the King. 
On the 21ſt of Auguſt the batteries opened with a general diſcharge 


* The following converſation is ſaid to have paſſed between the King and Mr. Godfrey, 
a very few minutes before the eannon- ball came which deprived the latter of his life. 
KinG. „As you are no adventurer in the trade of war, Mr, Godfrey, I think you ſhould 
not expoſe yourſelf to the hazards of it.” Goprxty. © Not being more expoſed than your 
Majeſty, ſhould I be excuſable if I ſhewed more concern?” Kin. * Foy 1 am is my 


from 
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from 166 pieces of cannon. and 60 mortars; ſo that the very hill on 
which the caſtle is ſituated ſeemed, according to the ſtrong expreſſion 
uſed on this occaſion, to reel with the violence of the ſhock.” 
On the 28th of Auguſt M. Villeroi, having received a great reinforce- 
ment from the Rhine, took poſt at Gemblours, and drew out his army 
in battalia as near the Allies as the ground would permit. On the other 
band the King quitted his lines, and made every diſpoſition to receive his 
attack. But in the night the Marechal decamped, and retreated along 
the banks of the Mebaigne. A general aſſuult was made on the caſtle the 
day fucceeding this retreat; and, after a dreadful carnage on both ſides, 
a lodgement was made near an Engliſh mile in extent. Propoſitions 
being in a few days in forwardneſs for a ſecond aſſault, the Governor, 
Count de Guiſcard, deſired to ſpeak with the Elector; and an offer was 
made to ſurrender the Coehorn fort. But the Elector refuſing to treat 
for leſs than the whole, M. de Boufflers conſented to a capitulation— 
terms the moſt honorable being granted to the garriſon, The King of 
Great Britain had therefore the honor of taking in ſeven weeks one of 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, defended by a Marechal of France, 
in fight of an army of 100,000 men commanded by another Marechal 
of France. This was juſtly accounted the moſt glorious of all the war- 
like exploits of this martial and heroie Monarch *. On the marching out 
| Ike 


The celebrated Pz1or, who in his various attempts at the more elevated and ſublime 
poetry is uniformly unfortunate, but who traverſes with cafe and grace the lighter and 


| gayer walks of Parnaſſus, has ridiculed with exquiſite humor the pompous Ode of Boileau | 


on the taking of Namur, three years before this period ; and has celebrated this achieve- 
n mn ** 
performance, had ſaid: 


Mais qui fait venfler la Sambre ? : 

Sous les Jumeaux cfrayts, 

Des froids torrens de Decembre 

Les champs partout ſont noyts. 

Ceres vgenfuit, plorte | 

De voir en proye à Borde 

Ses guerets d'epics charge, 

Et ſous les urnes fangueuſes* — - 
Gga Des 
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BQOK-113. of the garriſon, Marechal Boufflers was: arreſted, by way of repriſal for 
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C 


in Italy: 


aign on 
the Rhine: 


the detention of the garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe. He appeared 

at firſt much incenſed, and declared that the King his maſter would re- 

venge the affront. But he was told, that, far from intending any perſo- 

nal affront, it was the higheſt compliment to detain him, as alone equi- 

valent to the thouſands ineluded in the captive garriſons. The arreſt of 
BouMers being made known to the French Court, orders were diſpatched 

for the inſtant releaſe of the garriſons; and the Marechal, on his return 

to Verſailles, was received with diſtinguiſhed marks of eſteem and re- 

gerd. Satisfied with the ſueceſs already gained, the King left the com- 
mand of the army to the Elector of Bavaria, and forgot the cares of roy- 
alty for a few weeks, after ſuch exertions err eee et * ha. 
beautiful retirement of Loo. 6 | 


The campaign on the Rhine, where the oppoſite armies were 
commanded by the Marechal de Lorges and the Prince. of Baden, was 
diſtinguiſhed only by inaction and infignificance, In Italy, the Duke of 
Savoy recovered the important fortreſs of Caſal, with ſo little ſhow of re- 


Dev Hyades orageuſes _ | on dance 
| Tous ſes treſors ſubmerges ! 


Doeployez toutes vos rage, | 1 
© *** Princes, vents, peuples, frimat: : FAT: Fas 4 
Ramaſſez tous vos nuages : 
RKaſſemblez tous vos ſoldats! 
S8ien va tomber ſous la foudre - 
Qui domta Lille, Courtray, © 
"OY 4 +4 . » Gand la ſuperbe Eſpagnole, 
Baint-Omer, Bezangon, Dole, 
Ypres, Maſtricht, et Cambray! 


Thus happily parodied by the Zaglith Parts, ...... 5 
Will no kind flood, no friendly un 
Diſguiſe the Marſhal's plain diſgrace? * | 
No torrents ſwell the low Mehaigne ? 
The world will ſay he durſt not-paſs. | 
Why will no Hyades appear, 
Dear Poet, on the banks of Sambre, 
5 412 -Juft 


| th 
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Kilance on the part of the French, as to furniſh an additional proof ot the BOOK In. 
ſecret underſtanding ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt bet ween the Courts of Turin and 
Verſailles. .-By the terms of the capitulation, Caſal was to be reſtored to . 


its rightſul proprietor, the Duke of Mantua. 


1 Tbe war in Spain, alſo, was ſeebly proſecuted. The King of France was ia Spain: 
impatient for peace, and contented himſelf with acting every where on 
the defenſive. The fiege of Barcelona was rendered impraQticable by the 
ſuperiority of the Britiſh fleet, which, under the command of Admiral 
Ruſſel, Mill. gave! law to the Mediterranean. And to have adventured 
farther into the interior provinces beyond the Catalan frontier, would have 


required exertions which the French Court were not prepared to make. 
On the contrary, orders were ſent to abandon Palamos and the ny 


tract of country in their poſſeſſion beyond Gironne. 


The Maritime Powers were not yet able to ſucceed in their favorite de- and in Hun 
ſign of effeQing a peace between the Imperialiſts and the Turks. Lord 
N from e had arrived at Adrianople in the be- 


nm ee . 
When they turn'd June into December? , 
The Water-nymphs are too unkind 
To Villeroi—Are the Land-nymphs ſo ? 
And fly they all at once combin'd 
To ſhame a General and a Beau? 
May join to finiſh William's ſtory : 
Nations ſet free may bleſs his name, 
And France in ſecret own his glory : 
But Ypres, Maeftricht, and Cambray, 
Beſangon, Ghent, St. Omers, Liſle, 
Courtray and Dole !—Ye critics, ſay, 
How poor to this was Pindar's ſtyle ? 
With ekes and al/0s tack thy firain, 
Great Bard ! and ſing the deathleſs Prince 
Who loſt Namur the fame campaign 
He bought Dixmuyde, and plunder'd Deynſe! 


ginning 


3 
1695. 


pooR IH. ginning ol February 1695, with full inſtructions relative to a paciffeation; 
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but was informed that the death of the Grand Seignor Achmet II. had 
juſt taken place. He was ſucceeded by his nephew Muftapha II. fon of 


the depoſed Emperor Mahomet IV. who deelared his reſolution to take the 


Held in perſon, and reſtore the glory of the Ottoman arms. In effect, the 
campaign was carried on vigorouſly on the part of the Turks, and very 
feebly on that of the Germans, ho had expected no ſuch extraordinary 
exertion. The command in Hungary was this year conferred on the 

lector of Saxony, accompanied by General Caprara. But before the 
Imperial army was completely formed, and even before the Saxon troops 
had arrived, the whole Ottoman army had paſſed the Danube, and re- 
duced the fortreſſes of Lippa and Titul, which they demoliſhed and aban- 


doned. The Elector, putting at length his army in motion towards the 


enemy, was informed in his march, that the Turks had fallen with a pro- 
digious ſuperiority of numbers upon General Veterani, who commanded in 
Tranſylvania; and, after a very long and brave refiſtance, the General him- 
ſelf being mortally wounded, forced his camp, and cut to pieces the 
greater part of the troops. The town of Caranſebes was then ſeized upon 
and demoliſhed. After theſe exploits, the Grand Seignor repaſſed the 
Danube; and the Imperialiſts were unable, during the remainder of the 
campaign, to obtain any adyantage which might ferve as an equivalent for 
theſe ſevere and repeated loſſes. 


In the beginning of the ſummer, a conſiderable naval force under Lord 
Berkeley, joined by a Dutch ſquadron under Admiral Allemonde, was em- 
ployed, though with little effect, in the odious ſervice of bombarding the 
maritime places of Dunkirk, Calais and St. Malo. But they had the ſatiſ- 
ſaction of totally deſtroying the neighboring town of Grandval, which was 
leſs prepared for defence. 'Theſe repeated outrages furniſhed but too juſt 
a pretext for the bombardment of Bruſſels, as a juſt and neceſſary retalia- 
tion on the part of the French—and it ſcems to have anſwered the purpoſe 
intended. The event proved, that the ſhips thus employed in the de- 
ſtruction of the property of the enemy would have been more benefi- 


cially engaged! in the protection of our own : for the trade of the king- 
dom 


—_— 
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dom ſuffered greatly during the ſummer ſrom the depredations of the 
French privateers; many merchant veſſels from Barbadoes and the neigh- 
boring iſlands, and no leſs than five Eaſt India-men, valued at a 
million ſterling, having fallen into their hands, to the equal wonder and 
diſcontent of the commercial world ; the Engliſh fleets being now every 
where maſters of the ſea. 


The King returned to England early in October 1695, and was re- 


ceived as a conqueror with great and univerſal acclamation. A reſolution i 


was taken in Council forthwith to diſſolve the Parliament, which might 
yet have ſat another ſeſſion. During the election, the King made a 
progreſs to the North ; and partook, as before, of the diverſions of the 
turf at Newmarket, where he received the compliments of the Univerſity 
of Cambridge. Having ſtaid there three days, be went on the 21ft to 
Althrop, a ſeat of the Earl of Sunderland, who was now publicly known 
to be in high credit with the King. From Althrop he proceeded to 
Caſtle-Aſhby and Boughton, the manſions of the Earls of Northampton 
and Montague; thence to Burghley, Welbeck, Warwick Caſtle, and 
Woodſtock. From this place he repaired on the gth of November to 
Oxford, and was waited on by the Duke of Ormond, Chancellor of the 


Univerſity, and the Heads of Colleges, Proſeſſors, &c. in their formalities z 
the conduit at Carfax running all the time with wine. And fo much 


gratified was the Univerſity with his Majeſty's condeſcenſions, and fo 
well reconciled to his government at this period, - that Sir William 
Trumbull, the new Secretary, was choſen to repreſent them in Parlia- 
ment, | | 


Throughout the kingdom the Whig intereft prevailed in the new | 


elections; and at the meeting of the new Parliament, November 2 2d 


1695, the King exprefled in his opening ſpeech his entire ſatisfaction 


at the choice which his People had made. Mr. Foley was again placed 
in the Speaker's chair; and the two Houſes, in their Addreffes to the 
Throne, congratulated the glorious ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms; and 

* 6 engaged 


1695 


Treaſon Zill. 
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engaged effectually to aſſiſt him in the proſecution of the war, which they 
confirmed by voting very large and liberal a | 


Four e after the meeting of Paalionent; a bill, which had been "I 
» en offered and rejected, for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon; 
was once more brought into the Houſe by the Tories. The deſign of 
it, according to Biſhop Burnet, ſeemed to be to make men as ſafe in all 
treaſonable conſpiracies and practices as poſſible; it being enacted, that 
all perſons indicted for high treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhall hava 
2 copy of the whole indictment five days, and of the panel of the Jurors 


two days, at leaſt, before the trial; that they ſhall be permitted the aſſiſt- 


ance. of counſel ; that they ſhall not be convicted but upon the oaths of 
two witneſſes, joining to evidence ſome overt act; that the indictment 
be found within. three years after the offence-be committed; that no evi- 
dence'be admitted of any overt act not expreſsly laid in / the indictment; 
that they ſhall have like proces to compel their witneſſes to appear for 
them, as is uſually granted to witneſſes againſt them; and that they be 
allowed peremptorily to challenge thirty-five of the Jury.” The Whigs, 
in common with the Court, loth openly and directly to oppoſe fo equita- 
ble and popular a meaſure, were contented to argue, that the ſecurity 
of the ſubject was beſt provided for when the beſt proviſion was made 
for the ſecurity of the Government. And that, therefore, the law ought 
to continue on its antient footing, at leaſt till the war ſhould he brought 
to a concluſion. Amongſt thoſe who roſe in ſuppart of this bill was 
Lord Aſhley, grandſon of the great Earl of Shafteſbury, and pupil of the 
famous Locke ; at this time little known, but at a latter period of his 
life univerſally admired and celebrated as the author of The Charac- 
teriſtics.” Although he had: premeditated his ſpeech, it ſo happened, 
that, ſtruck with the auguſt preſence and deep attention of his auditory, 
he was diſconcerted and unable to. proceed. After a pauſe, recovering 
from; his embarraſſment, he converted, by the happieſt and moſt brilliant 
eftort of ingenuity, this incident, ſo common and trivial, into an argument 
in fayor of the bill irreſiſtibly powerful and impreſſive. © If I, Sir,” ſaid 

: | he, 
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he, addreſſing the Speaker, who riſe only to give my opinion on the BOOK III. 
bill now depending, and have no perſonal concern in the queſtion, am 


ſo confounded that I am unable to find voice or words to expreſs the 
leaſt portion of that which I propoſed to ſay ; what muſt the condition 
of that man be, who without any aſſiſtance is pleading for his life, and 
ſuffering under the immediate apprehenſions of being deprived of it?“ 
This ſudden appeal to the heart operated more powerfully than the moſt 
labored eloquence. The bill paſſed in a tumult of applauſe; and it was 
immediately transferred to the Lords, who added to it a clauſe repeatedly 
rejected by the Commons: © that to the trial of a Peer all the Peers 
ſhould be ſummoned.” Contrary, however, to the hopes of - the Court, 
the Commons, rather than riſque the Bill, agreed to the amendment ; 
and the Act received the royal aſſent. The final ſucceſs of this at- 
tempt, after the repeated failures of the Patriots reſpecting this great 
point, confirmed anew the maxim of Lord Coke, © that feldom or ever any 
good bill or good motion, which had once been entered on the Journals of 
the Houſe, though it miſcarried at firſt, was wholly loſt to the Nation.” 


The ill tate of the filver coinage, which bad long been a ſubject of Recoiage of 


grieyous complaint, was this ſeflion taken into the ſerious conſideration 
of Parliament. Such was the depreciation of the current coin, in conſe- 
* quence of the practice of clipping and other infamous frauds, that thirty 
ſhillings in the common courſe of exchange were equivalent only to 
one guinea. A reſolution was therefore taken, to call in and recoin 
the whole of the ſilver currency: and though confident predictions 
were hazarded of the evils that would enſue from the temporary ſuſpen- - 
ſion of the uſual medium of commerce, the whole project was carried 
into ſpeedy and ſucceſsful execution, under the able and dexterous ma- 
nagement of Mr, Montague, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who con- 
ducted himſelf in this difficult buſineſs ue to the of the 
Parliament and of the Public. 


An affair of a very different nature was nearly at the ſame time can- Extravagant 
vafſed in Parliament, which expoſed the King to ſevere cenſure, and ex- E. 
Hb cited 
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cited in his breaſt very ſenſible chagrin. The Earl of Portland, a man 
highly and upon many accounts deſervedly eſteemed by the King, but 
of a diſpoſition too prone to rapacity and avarice, had received repeated 
marks of the royal bounty—fuch as in the opinion of the Nation at large 
were at leaſt adequate to his ſervices. This nobleman, to whom the 
King, indifferent himſelf to pecuniary concerns, knew not how to refuſe 
any thing, had lately ſolicited and obtained from the Crown a grant, to 
him and his heirs for ever, of the lordſhips of Denbigh, Bromfield and 
Yale, in the county of Denbigh. This was no ſooner made known to 
the gentlemen of Wales reſiding in that vicinity, than they determined 
in the ſpirit of antient Britons to reſiſt it to the utmoſt of their power: 
and while the warrant was yet pending in the public offices, they peti- 
tioned the Lords of the Treaſury for a hearing. This being complied 
with, Sir William Williams, in the name of the reſt, repreſented to the 
Board, „that theſe lordſhips were part of the antient demeſnes of the 
Prince of Wales; and always conſidered by the Welſh Nation as inalien- 
able—that-in the Statute for granting of fee-farm rents, there was a par- 
ticular exception of the Welſh rents—and it was added, that the ſalaries 
of the Welſh were payable out of the revenues in queſtion.” Lord Go- 
dolphin having aſked whether the Earl of Leiceſter had not thoſe lord- 
ſhips in grant to him in Queen Elizabeth's time; Sir Robert Cotton an- 
ſwered, “ that the Earl of Leiceſter had a grant from the Queen of the 
lordſhip of Denbigh only—that this was ſo much refented as to occafion 
an inſurrection in the principality, for the part they took in which 
ſeveral of his family had capitally ſuffered ; but that the Earl had been 
compelled in the end to relinquiſh his grant.” Lord Godolphin, after 
giving the petitioners a patient and candid hearing, declared, © that they 


had offered weighty reaſons for their oppoſition, and that he would 


not fail to repreſent them to his Majeſty.” The affair after this was 
ſuffered to lie feveral months dormant z; but the grant not being for- 
mally revoked, the Denbighſhire gentlemen reſolved to petition Parlia- 
ment againſt it ; and Mr. Price, himſelf a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, introduced the petition with a bold and energetic ſpeech, of which a 
very curious and ample report yet remains. This gentleman, amongſt a 
| | great 
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would gladly be informed from thoſe who were better verſed in preroga- 
tive learning than himſelf, whether his Majeſty can, by the Bill of Rights; 
without the conſent of Parliament alienate or give away the inheritance 
or abſolute ſee of the Crown lands. If he can, I would likewiſe know,” 
ſaid he, © to what purpoſe was the Crown ſettled for life, with a remainder 
in ſucceſſion, if the tenant for life can give away that revenue which is 
incident to the Crown.—Can the King have a larger power of diſpoſal 


over the revenue, than over the Crown to which it belongs? Far be it 


from me to ſpeak in derogation of his Majeſty's honor—it cannot be ex- 
pected that az. ſhould know our laws who is a ſtranger to us, and we to 
him—but it was the province and duty of Miniſters to baye acquainted 
the King of his power and intereſt—that the antient revenue of the 
Crown is ſacred and unalienable in time of war and the People's 
neceſſities. By the old law, it is part of the Coronation Oath of the 
Kings of England, not to alien the antient patrimony of the Crown 
without conſent of Parliament. But as to thoſe oaths of office, moſt 
Kings have Court caſuiſts enough about their, perſons. to inform them 
that they bave a prerogative to diſpenſe with thoſe oaths, eſpecially 
when their intereſt, as it generally happens, goes along with their coun- 
cil. It has been the peculiar care of Parliaments in all ages to keep an 
even balance between King and People ; and therefore, when the Crown 
was too liberal in its bounties, the Parliament uſually reſumed thoſe 
grants. Kings have their failings as well as other men; being clothed 
with frail nature, and apt to yield to the importunities of their favorites 
and flatterers ; therefore it becomes neceſſary that the Great Council of 
the Nation ſhould interpoſe for the intereſt of King and People. —And 
whenever our Princes entertained foreigners as their counſel or chief 
adviſers, the People of England were reſtleſs. and uneaſy until they were 
removed out of the King's council; NAY, out of the kingdom. Wx ſee 
moſt places of power and profit given to forezgners. We ſee the reve. 
nues of the Crown daily given away to one or other, who make ſale of 
them, and tranſmit their eſtates elſewhere. If theſe ſtrangers find them- 


ſelves involved in an oppoſition of intereſts ; to whoſe intereſt are they 
 Hhe moſt 
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Company. 
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molt likely to adhere ? I would have us to conſider that we are Engliſh- 
men, and muſt like good patriots fland by our country, and not ſuffer it 
to become tributary to others—if we ſubmit to ſee our properties given 
away, our liberties will ſoon follow.” Thrown into a flame by this 
ſpeech, the Houſe inſtantly agreed upon an Addreſs to the King, framed 
in very deeiſive terms, to recall his grant to the Earl of Portland, which 
the King, not with a very good grace, engaged to do. He declared, 
e that he had a kindneſs for the Earl of Portland which he had deſerved 
by his long and faithful ſervices—that he ſhould not have given him 
thoſe lands, if he had imagined the Houſe of Commons could have been 
concerned—he would therefore recall the grant, and find ſome other 
way of ſhewing his favor to him.” This was accordingly done ; and in 
the month of May ſucceeding, a freſh grant was made to the Earl of the 
manors of Grantham, Dracklow, Pevenſey, Eaſt Greenwich, &c. &c. 
in the ſeveral counties of Lincoln, Cheſter, Suſſex, and Kent, toge- 
ther with the honor of Penrith in the county of Cumberland. Of theſe 
extravagant donations the Parliament did not think proper to take far- 
ther cognizance; but the beft friends of the King lamented that he 
ſhould expoſe himſelf to fach unneceſſary obloquy, for the ſake of grati- 
fying the inſatiable claims of an haughty and rapacious favorite. 


| The difcontent of the Commons more conſpicuouſly appeared in an 
affair of a nature much more important and national. The recent eſta- 
bliſhment of the Scottiſh'Commercial Company with ſuch extenſive pri- 
vileges and excmptions, excited in England both envy and apprehenſion. 
At a conference of the two Houſes, an Addreſs to the Throne was agreed 
upon, which had the air rather of a remonſtrance than a petition, repre- 
ſenting “ that by reaſon of the great advantages granted te the Scots 
Eaſt India Company, and the duties and difficulties to which that trade 
was ſubject in England, a great part of the ſtock and ſhipping of this na- 
tion would be carried thither. By this means Scotland might be made a 
free port for all Eaſt India commodities and conſequently thoſe ſeveral 
places in Europe which were ſupplied from England would be furniſhed 


from Scotland mach cheaper than could be done by the Engliſh. —And 
* further, 
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further, that when that nation ſhould have ſettled themſelves in planta- BOOK 111. 


tions in America, the Engliſh commerce in tobacco, ſugar, cotton, wool, 
ſkins, maſts, &c. would be utterly loſt, becauſe the privileges of that na- 
tion granted to them by this Act were ſuch, that that kingdom muſt be the 


KL und 
1695. 


. 


magazine for all commodities—and that by a clauſe in the ſaid Act, 


whereby his Majcſty promiſed to interpoſe his authority to bave repara- 
tion made for any damage done to the ſhips and merchandize of the ſaid 
Company, his Majeſty did ſeem to engage to employ the ſhipping and 
ſtrength at ſea of this nation to ſupport this new Company, to the great 
detriment even of this kingdom.” To this addreſs the King made an- 
ſwer, © that he had been ill ſerved in Scotland, but he hoped ſome reme. 
dies might be found to prevent the inconvenienccs which might ariſe from 
this Act.” 1 


As a convincing proof of the King's ſincerity in this buſineſs, the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, High Commiſſioner, and the two Secretaries of State were 
indignantly diſmiſſed from their offices, and the Seals of Secretary given 
to Lord Murray, ſon of the Marquis of Athol. This Scottiſh Act of Par- 
liament was a truly unfortunate buſineſs, and boded nothing but diſaſter. 
It is certain that the Marquis of Tweeddale and the diſcarded Secretaries 
were men of honor and integrity; but, actuated by a very pardonable par- 
tiality to their native country, they had, without ſufficient warrant of au- 
thority, and with little forefight of conſequences, promoted and patronized 
a project which could not in the nature of things but give extreme um- 
brage to the Engliſh Nation—though it is highly probable that the Act 
itſelf was an abſtract view wiſely planned. The infant bloſſoms of com- 
mercial adventure, which had with ſuch extreme difficulty ſurvived the 
chilling blaſts of the winter of poverty, required and demanded the fof- 
tering warmth of legiſlative indulgence to mature and expand their foliage. 
Such a competition was ſar too feeble to excite any rational alarm. As 
well might the ſtately oak fear to be overſhadowed by the trembling oſier. 
In fact, Scotland could have gained no acceſſion of wealth and profperity of 
which England would not have been an immediate and almoſt equal parti- 
cipant, Not ſatisfied with the fteps already taken, the Houſe of Com- 
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. mons appointed a Committee to examine by what methods this bill was 


obtained. The Committee having in a ſhort time made their report, and 
delivered a copy of an oath de fideh taken by the Directors of the Scot- 
tiſh India Company; it was reſolved, “ that the Directors of the Com- 
pany of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies, adminiſtering and 
taking here in this kingdom an oath de fidehi, and, under color of a 
Scots Act of Parliament, ſtyling themſelves a Company, were guilty of a 
high crime and miſdemeanor ; and that Lord Belhaven, William Pater- 
ſon, - David Nairne, and 1 other perſons named in the — 
be 1MPEACHED of the ſame,” 


On the other hand, when the Scottiſh Nation was appriſed that the 
King had diſowned the Act for the eſtabliſhment of their Company, it 
is not eaſy to deſcribe the indignation which was excited. For they had 
indulged the moſt extravagant and chimerical expectations from the ſuc- 
ceſs of their project. Inſtead of the bleak and barren hills of their na- 
tive land, mountains of gold roſe in bliſsful viſion before their eyes; and 
they reſolved, in ſpite of all the oppoſition that England could give, to 
perſiſt in the proſecution of a plan which had now the ſanction of law, 
and which the King, however he might diſapprove, could neither alter, 


ſuſpend, or repeal. 


An attempt, though unſucceſsful, of a nature too remarkable to be 
entirely paſſed over without notice, was made in the courſe of the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion, in conſequence of the mercantile loſſes lately ſuſtained, to 
eſtabliſh a Council of Trade with extraordinary and independent powers. 
And the Houſe of Commons proceeded ſo far in the buſineſs, as to vote, 
1ſt, That a Council of Trade ſhould be eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, 
with powers for the more effectual preſervation of the trade of this king- 
dom. 2dly, That the Commiſſioners conſtituting the ſaid Council be 
nominated by Parliament. zduly, That none of the ſaid Commiſſioners 
ſhould be of this Houſe, &c. And a bill was ordered to be brought in 
upon the baſis of theſe reſolutions. This project was greatly diſapproved, 
n warmly oppoſed by many of the moſt ads as and intelligent 

Members 
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Members of the Houſe, who joined the Courtiers in affirming, © that the BOOk In. 


eſtabliſhment of a Council of Trade on ſuch principles muſt be regarded 
as a radical change of the Conſtitution. —They urged, that the executive 
part of the Government was by law wholly veſied in the King ; ſo that the 
appointment of any permanent Executive Council by Act of Parliament 
began a precedent of encroachment upon the prerogative, which might 
be carried to the moſt dangerous lengths. It was indeed alleged that 
the Council would be much limited as to its powers : yet if the Parlia- 
ment named the perſons, how low ſoever their powers might be at firſt, 
they would probably be quickly enlarged; and from being merely a 
Council of Trade, they would be next authoriſed to appoint convoys and 
cruizers. This in time might be extended to the whole buſineſs of the 
Admiralty, and the diſpoſal of that part of the revenue which was ap- 
propriated to the Navy - ſo that the Monarch would gradually be reduced 
to the level of a Doge of Venice.” To the general ſurpriſe, the Earl of 
Sunderland declared loudly in favor of the bill ; doubtleſs to ingratiate 
himſelf with the popular, or what the co-temporary writers of theſe times 
frequently ſtyle the republican, party ; of whom, as the King truly re- 
marked to Biſhop Burnet, Sunderland, from a retroſpect of his paſt con- 
duct, ſtood in perpetual fear. William was much diſpleaſed with his 
conduct in this inſtance ; but his reſentment does not appear to have 
been very ſerious or laſting. The arguments urged in oppoſition to the 
proje in contemplation had probably their weight with the Houſe ; 
as the bill was delayed, and ultimately loſt—the attention of the Houſe 
being forcibly diverted to a leſs doubtful topic, and of more immediate 


intereſt and general concern. 


On the 11th of February 1696, a Captain Fiſher waited on the Earl 
of Portland, to inform him, that there was a defign in agitation to ſeize 
the perſon of the King, which was to be followed by a general inſurrec- 
tion in England and Scotland, and an invaſion from France—the ſhips 
being actually prepared, and a body of troops ready to embark, with 
King James at the head of them. On his ſubſequent examination be- 


fore Sir William Trumbull, Secretary of State, he confirmed this ac- 
3 count 
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count with many additional circumſtances, ſaying that a commiſſion had 
been brought over from the late King, authoriſing this attempt on the 
perſon of the Prince of Orange, and that more than forty perſons were 
engaged in the ſaid defign, which was called © attacking the Prince of 
Orange in his winter quarters,” He further declared, that Saturday the 


| I5th inſtant was the day fixed upon for putting their plan in execution, 


and that the attempt was to be made iri a certain ſpot between Brentford 
and Turnham Green, as the King came in the evening from hunting, 
according to his uſual cuſtom : and that, in caſe of reſiſtance from the 
guards, he was to be Filled. But this informer pertinaciouſly perſiſting 
in his refuſal to ſpecify the individuals engaged in this plot, the King, 
who was little ſubje& to alarms, treated the whole ſtory as a fiction, and 
declared his reſolution to hunt in the foreſt as uſual on the ſucceeding 
Saturday. But in the evening of the 14th, Lord Portland, going late to 
his apartments at Whitehall, found a perſon of the name of Pendergraſs, 
who deſired to ſpeak with him on a ſubject of the higheſt importance, 
which could not be deferred : and being admitted to an audience, he 
accoſted the Earl in theſe words: My Lord, perſuade the King to ſtay 
at home to-morrow for, if he goes abroad to hunt, he will be aſſaſſinat- 
ed.” He then proceeded to give a detail, in ſubſtance the ſame with 
what had been alrcady recounted by Fiſher. This informer acknowledged 
him ſelf to be © an Iriſhman and a Papiſt.” But he declared, © that when 
this buſineſs was propoſed to him, he was ſtruck with horror, and imme- 
diately reſolved to diſcover it—that his religion was accuſed of authoriſ- 
ing and encouraging ſuch actions; but that he for his part abhorred 
ſuch principles, though in all other reſpects he was a true Catholic. 
And he thought it moſt adviſable to impart it to his Lordſhip, as the 
perſon whoſe zeal and fidelity were fitteſt to be relied on.” Like Fiſher, 
However, he abſolutely refuſed to mention the names of any of the par- 
ties concerned in this plot. 


The Earl of Portland immediately repaired to Kenſington, though at 


a late and unſeaſonable hour; and, having obtained acceſs to the King, 


who had retired to reſt, informed him of the additional evidence by 
which 
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1 thought proper to alter his reſolution of hunting on the mor- 


This appears to have excited no alarm amongſt the conſpirators, 
* 2 6 attributed to accident; and the execution of the deſign was 
poſtponed. to the following Saturday. In the interim, a third witneſs, 
named Dela Rue,' came to Sir William Trumbull, and diſcovered not 
only the particulars of the conſpiracy as before related, but the names of 


divers of the conſpirators, who were faid to be Sir George Berkeley, Sir 


William Perkins, Charnock, Parker, Porter, &c. &c. Fiſher and Pender- 
graſs, hearing this, conſented at length to come forward as legal witneſſes. 
No ſuſpicion being even yet entertained by the conſpirators of a diſcovery, 
they met at Porter's lodgings, Pendergraſs and De la Rue being of the 
number, on the morning of the 22d; and in the midſt of their conſulta- 
tions they received intelligence that the King's hunting was a ſecond 
time put off; upon which the company fell into a  confternation, and 
talked of treachery: and, after drinking confuſion to the * of Orange, 
they pte in great confuſion themſelves. 


Warrants being iſſued the evening of the ſame day, various of the 
conſpirators were apprehended in their beds. At this critical juncture 
advices were received from the Elector of Bayaria, Governor of the Low 
Countries, that the French troops ſtationed on the coaſts of Normandy 
and Picardy were in motion, and ſhips of war and tranſports aſſembling 
in different ports of the Channel. It was reſolved, therefore, without 
farther delay, to communicate the whole of this extraordinary buſineſs 
to Parliament; and on Monday the 24th of February, the King in an in- 
tereſting ſpeech from the throne appriſed the two Houſes that he had 
received ſeveral concurring informations of a defign to aſſaſſinate him; 
and that the enemies of the kingdom were very forward in their prepa- 
rations for a ſudden invaſion.” The Parliament, aſtoniſhed and-inflamed 
at this intelligence, voted unanimouſly. a moſt loyal and. affectionate 
Addreſs, © expreſſing their deteſtation of ſo villainous and barbarous a de- 
ſign, and their reſolution to revenge the ſame on his Majeſty's enemies 
and their adherents.” A bill was immediately ordered in for ſuſpending 
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the Habeas Corpus Act; and the Model of an Aſſociation. was imme- 
diately drawn, to be figned by the Members of the Houſe, nearly in the 
terms of the Addreſs, ſolemnly declaring that his preſent Majeſty King 

William is rightful and lawful King of theſe realms. Above 400 Mem- 
bers of the Houſe ſigned this Aſſociation immediately; and an order was 


made, that all Members ſhould fign the ſame, or declare their refuſal, on 


or before the 16th of March. This was a procedure extremely obnoxious 
to the High Tories and concealed Jacobites. Phe diſtinction of a 
King de facto and a King de jure was revived on this occafion ; and alt 
the ability of the party was exhauſted in their endeavors to ſhew, botls 
from authority and argament, that they onght not to be preſſed on this 
head; and that compliance or non-compliance ought not to 1 NS 
the teſt of a good ſubject v. | 


In the Houſe of Lords, where the ſame Aſſociation was propoſed, the 
words rightful and lawful were ftrenuouſly attacked on the old ground, as 
not applicable to an elected fovereign ; and the Earl of Rocheſter moved, 
that in the ſtead of them ſhould be inſerted “ that his preſent Majeſty 
King William hath a right by Jaw to the Crown of this realm; and that 
neither King James nor the —— — Wales, nor any other 
perſon, hath any right whatſoever to the ſame.” This was indeed a very 
nice and curious, if not rather a ſenſeleſs and unintelligible, diſtinction: 
yet it ſerved as a ſalvo for the honor of the party ; and it was wiſely 
adopted by the Houſe, in order to conciliate the more moderate Tories, 
who throughout the kingdom figned the Aſſociation of the Lords, while 
the Whigs adhered to that of the Commons. And the originals of both 
were, conformably to an Addreſs of the Commons to the King, lodged 
among the records in the Tower, there to remain as a perpetual memo- 
rial of the national loyalty. As a farther proof of their attachment to 
the preſent Eſtabliſhment, towards the cloſe of the ſeſſion a bill was intro- 
duced with general approbation, for the better Security of his Majefty's 
Perſon and Goyernment, which enacted, that ſuch as refuſed to take the 


> Ralph, vol. ii, p. 623. 
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oaths ſhould be ſubject to the penalties of "_ recuſants eonvict; that 
it ſhould be penal to declare by writing or otherwiſe, that King William 
was not lawful and rightful King of theſe realms; that no perſon ſhould 
be capable of any office of profit or truſt, civil or military, that ſhould not 
ſign the Aſſociation; or of ſitting in that * after the determination 
-of the preſent Parliament. 


On the 27th of April 1696, the King cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort 
but gracious ſpeech, in which he congratulated the Parliament that the 
deſigns of their enemies had, by the bleſſings of Gow no other effect 
than to let them ſee how firmly they were united.” Before this period, 
ſeveral of the principal conſpirators had been brought to trial; not only 
De la Rue and Pendergraſs, but Porter, Goodman, Harris, and various 
others, being admitted as witneſſes for the Crown. The firſt who ſuffered 
was. Robert Charnock, one of the two Fellows of Magdalene College 
who in the reign of James bad renounced the Proteſtant religion. Sir 
John Friend and Sir William Perkins were tried and convicted ſoon 
after, They both perſiſted in their ignorance of any aſfaſſination plot, 
but acknowledged that they had been preſent at meetings held-for the 
purpoſe of conſpiring againſt the Government. It was ſtrongly urged by 
the former, that according to the famous ſtatute of Edward III. a con- 
ſultation to levy war was not treaſon. z. and that the being at a treaſonable 
conſult was but a miſpriſion of treaſon, The ſtatute being read in Court, 
Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, a man to whom even the malignity of faction 
has not dared. to impute any violation of integrity, declared, © that, though 
a bare conſpiracy or deſign to /evy-war. was not within this law treaſon ; 
yet if the deſign or conſpiracy be either to kill the King or to depoſe or 
impriſon him, or put any force or reſtraint, upon him on any pretence, 
and the way propoſed to effect any of theſe ends is by levying war; there 
the conſultation, and conſpiracy to leyy war is high treaſon, though no 
war be actually levied,” > This is a conſtruction, however originally 
forced or artificial, ſo antient, and fo univerſally adopted by the Courts of 
Judicature and incorporated into their deciſions, that no odium can at- 


tach to the Chief Juſtice for ſtating it as law, And it has been ſo long 
1i 2 and 
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2 acquire in equity the force of law, inconſiſtent as it appears with the ori- 
ginal intent and meaning of the ſtatute, At the execution of theſe State 
criminals they were attended by three Non-j Juring Clergymen, who had 
the effrontery to give them ſolemn abſolution in the view of all the 
people: for which inſult to the Government they were committed to 
cuſtody, but diſcharged after a ſhort confinement with only a reprimand 
from the Court, One of theſe clergymen was the celebrated Collier, 
author of the View of the Engliſh Stage ; a man who to the ſuperſtition 
of a monk added the piety of an apoſtle, and the courage of a martyr. 
On this occaſion a declaration was figned by the two Archbiſhops, and 
twelve other Biſhops, among whom were Crew of Durham, Mew of 
Wincheſter, and Sprat of Rocheſter, containing a ſeyere cenſure on the 
performance. of this office of the Church, without a previous confeſſion 
made, and abborrence exprefſed by the priſoners of the heinous crimes 
for which they died. To this declaration Collier} with undaunted ſpirit 
publiſhed a reply, « maintaining the abſolution to be every way deſen- 
ſible as to matter, manner, perſons, and occaſi „ne 


The trials of Rookwood, Lowick, CBC &e. ſuecceded | to thoſe 
of Friend and Perkins; ; but afford no circumſtances 'of ſufficient mo- 
ment to arreſt hiſtoric attention. The great problem to be reſolved on 
inſpecting theſe trials, is how far the late Monarch was concerned in that 

part of the confpiracy which affected the life of the reigning King. From 
the whole tenor of the evidence, as well as from the confeſſion of ſeveral 
of the conſpirators, it appears that a Commiſſion of an extraordinary na- 
ture, written, as affirmed in evidence, by King James's own hand, was 
delivered by that Monarch to Sir George Berkeley, to levy war againſt 
the Prince of Orange and all his adherents. And the conſpirators had 
inſtructions from the King to obey the orders of Sir George Berkeley, 
an officer of great experience, courage and addreſs, who was confidered 
by them as the head and chief of the whole enterpriſe ; and to confer and 
conſult with whom the Duke of Berwick had in the preceding winter 
made a yoyage to England, accompanied by the well known Colonel 

| Parker, 
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Parker, an active and furious partiſan of the late King, who had recently nook in. 


eſcaped from the Tower. From the uniform and dying teſtimony of the 


conſpirators, it is morally certain that the Commiſſion did not exprefsly 


authoriſe the aſafination of the Prince of Orange. © This,” as Biſhop 
Burnet obſerves, © is an odious word, and perhaps no perſon was ever ſo 
wicked as to order ſuch a thing in ſo crude a manner.“ Nor is it per- 
fealy clear, that the letter of the Commiſſion extended even to the 
ſeizure of the perſon of the Prince. None of the Crown witneſſes pre- 
tended to have ſeen the original Commiſſion ; and Sir George Berkeley, 
in whoſe poſſeſſion it was, having effected his eſcape and reconveyed it 
to France, the tranſaction is left in impervious obſcurity. Porter depoſed, 
ce that Charnock told him, Berkeley had a Commiſſion from King James to 
make an attempt on the perſon of the Prince of Orange; which was con- 
firmed to the deponent from the mouth of Berkeley : and alſo, that he 
the witneſs had heard the ſame thing affirmed in diſcourſe by Sir Wil- 
Ham Perkins, with the additional circumſtances, *© that he had himſelf ſeen 
the Commiſſion ; that it was written by the King's own hand, becauſe he 
would not truſt his Miniſters ; and that the purport of it was for levying 
war on the perſon of the Prince of Orange.” Blair, another witneſs, de- 
' poſed, “ that Father Harriſon a monk, an agent of King James in Lon- 
don, told him, that if the buſineſs in hand,” i. e. the ſeizure or aſſaſſina- 
tion of the Prince of Orange, © miſcarried, it would hinder King James 
from coming.” And Blair exprefling his diſlike of any ſuch attempt, 
ſaying © there was no authority for it either from God or man; Har 
riſon rejoined, © that there was an authority or warrant from King James, 
which he, Harriſon, had ſeen, though it was not fit every body ſhould ſee 
it.” Fiſher depoſed, © that Sir George Berkeley propoſed to him, in the 
prin of Harriſon the monk, the defign of ſeizing the perſon of the 
Prince of Orange; and that Harriſon had aſſured him King James had 
ſent orders for executing the defign aforeſaid ; and that Sir George 
Berkeley had brought over with him the ſaid orders from France.” Harris, 
an officer ſerving in the late King's body guard, ſwore, © that, being in 
France in the month of January laſt, he was ſent for by the King, who 


| ed him, © that being ſenfible he had ſerved him well, he ſhould 
ſend 
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ſend him to England; where. be was to follow Berkeley's orders, in which 
caſe be would take care of him.” That on his arrival in England, he 
was ordered by Berkeley to keep cloſe till there was occaſion for his ſer- 
vice; that after a ſhort interval, repairing by appointment to the lodgings 
of one Connter, he found ſeveral perſons there aſſembled. Sir George 
Berkeley then coming in, declared * theſe were his Janizaries; adding, 
that he hoped. they would bring him the Garter ;* and talked ſomethin 

about attacking—which very much ſtartled the deponent, who till then hag 
heard nothing of the matter. That on meeting Captain Rookwood the 
next morning, he aſked him whether they were to be the murderers of 
the Prince of Orange? to which Rookwoad replied, he was afraid they 
were engaged in it. That at another time walking in Red Lion Fields 
with Lowick, Bernardi, and Rookwood, and conſidering what a barbarous 
thing they had to do ;, Lowick ſaid, he would obey orders, adding, Sure 
Sir George Berkeley would not undertake it without orders !' Upon 
which Rookwood. often repeated, the King had ſent him to obey 
Berkeley's orders ; and both Bernardi and the deponent acknowledged 
they lay under the fame obligation.” Upon the whole, it cannot well 
admit of a doubt but that Sir George Berkeley, who appears to have been 
in very high favor at the Court of St. Germaine's, acted with a perfect 
underftanding of its views, and an entire conformity, to its inclinations. 
The real object of the Commiſſion was the removal by whatever means 
of the Prince of Orange ; and a veil. was artfully caſt over the villainy of 
the attempt, by endeavoring to give it the air of a military enterpriſe. 
Impartiality, nevertheleſs, requires the mention that Sir William Perkins, 
in the paper written by him, and left in the hands of the Sheriff, contra- 
dicts in part the evidence of Porter, in the following words : © I thank 
Gop I am now in a full diſpoſition of charity, and therefore ſhall make 
no complaints either of the hardſhips of my trial, or any other rigors put 
upon me. However, one circumſtance I think myſelf obliged to men- 
tion, It was ſworn againſt me by Mr. Porter, that I had. owned to him 
that I had ſeen and read a Commiſſion from, the King to levy war upon 
the per/on of the Prince of Orange. Now I muſt declare, that the tenar 
of the King's Commiſſion which I ſaw was general, and directed to all his 


loving 
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loving ſubjects to raiſe and levy war againſt the Prince of Orange and his 
adherents, and to ſeize all forts, caſtles, &c. But as for any Commiſſion 
Particularly levelled againſt the perſon of the Prince of Orange, I neither 
faw nor heard of any ſach.” Aſter all, whether the term perſon was ex- 
preſsly mentioned in the Commiſſion or not, it ſeems apparent from the 
authorifed conſtruction of Sir George Berkeley, that it was included in the 


deſign and ſpirit of it. 


The Memoirs compoſed or corrected by King James cotitain, notwith- 
ſtanding, a peremptory denial of this charge. © The King,” it is ſaid, 
* was preffed to make another attempt upon England. He was prevailed 
upon by conceiving the Kingdom to be much better diſpoſed, and the 
conjuncture more favorable. Before the King entered upon his expe- 
dition, he foimd great difficulties about wording his Declaration. Mel- 
fort had been difmiffed at the ſohicitation'of his friends in England. 
Middleton, who ſucceeded him, was of opinion that the King ought to 
adhere to his laſt declaration. The King left St. Germaine's February 28. 
The troops intended for the invaſion began to draw near Dunkirk and 
Calais. He was haſtened off too ſoon by the Court of France. The 
alarm was taken before things were ripe, and the intended expedition 
fell to the ground. Beſides the misfortanes common to this expedition 
with the reft of the King's attempts, it brought obloquy upon him, by its 
being thought that he was privy to or approved of the defign on the per- 
fon of the Prince of Orange. Certain gentlemen, thinking to do the 
King good ſervice by it, combined among themſelves. Their firſt pro- 
ject was to ſurpriſe and ſeize the Prince of Orange, and carry him into 
France. But finding that impracticable if they ſerupled his life, they 
were by degrees drawn into a reſolution of attacking him as'he came from 
Hampton Court, or from hunting; and if they found no poſſibility of 
carrying him off alive, to make no difficulty of Killing him. The King 
was neither privy to this defign, nor did he commiffion the perſons 
though he ſuffered moſt undeſervedly both in his reputation and intereſt. 
For thoſe unfortunate gentlemen—by making meſſages on the one hand, 
W zeal on the other, moſt of them loft their own 

lives, 
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lives, and furniſhed an opportunity to the King's enemies of renewing 
their calumnies againſt him.” It appears by this account, therefore, that 
the perſons concerned in this dark and deſperate buſineſs magined they 
were acting under the ſanction of the Court of St. Germaine's : and it is 
not eaſy to conceive how it was poſſible in ſuch a caſe to miſtake the meſ- 
ſages or inſtructions to which we are neceſſarily led to infer that they 
meant to conform. | 


The Government having with fuch ſucceſs detected and puniſhed the 


authors of this daring and dangerous conſpiracy at home; the moſt vigor- 


ous efforts were at the ſame time -made to counteract the machinations 
of the enemies of the nation abroad. Admiral Ruſſel, having with incre- 
dible diligence collected a vaſt fleet of fifty ſhips of the line, fiood over to 
the French coaſt, and diſcovered in the port of Calais between 3 and 400 
tranſports, drawn up cloſe in ſhore, as alſo ſeventeen or eighteen, men of 
war lying among the ſands of Dunkirk, which were intended to cover 
the embarkation. The enemy, aſtoniſhed at the ſudden appearance of the 


Engliſh fleet, inſtead of continuing their preparations for a deſcent on the 


adyerſe coaſt, became anxious for the ſafety of their own, The Engliſh 
Admiral, after detaching Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, an officer of great merit, to 


bombard the town of Calais, and completely diſconcerting the deſigns of 


Campaign in 
Flanders, &c. 


the Court of Verſailles, returned in triumph to the Downs. King James, 
aſter having tarried ſome weeks at Calais with a view to embark ſor 
England as ſoon as matters were ſufficiently ripe, now returned diſconſo« 
late to St. Germaine's. The troops aſſembled for the purpoſe of invaſion 
were marched back into the interior of the country ; and the people of 
France exclaimed, © that the malignant ſtar which ruled the deſtiny of 


| Y ames had blaſted this and ery other project formed for bis reſioration. S 


Early i in May 1696 the King of England embarked, as "for ſeveral 
preceding years, to take upon him the command of the Allied Army in 
Flanders. Some weeks previous to his arriyal, a ſpirited attempt had been 
made, under the conduct of the Earl of Athlone and General Coehorn, on 


a vaſt magazine of ammunition and military ſtores, which the French had 
collected 
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collected at Givet, in order to enable them to make an early opening of BOOK IR. 


the campaign. Such was the ſucceſs attending this enterpriſe, that after 
a bombardment of a few hours the whole was ſet on fire, and before the 
cloſe of the day completely conſumed ; the two Generals returning 
to Namur without loſs or moleſtation. Vaſt armies were this year brought 
into the field without any vifible end or purpoſe ; no offenſive operations 
being attempted either by Marechal Villeroi or the King of England; and 
a more ſtriking proof could not be exhibited of the folly of continuing a 
war at ſo immenſe an expence, without the proſpeR, or, in this mode of 
conducting it, the poſſibility, of advantage. 


The campaign on the Rhine reſembled that in Flanders, and confiſted 
wholly of marches and counter-marches, affording no incident which can 
be ſuppoſed to claim the ſlighteſt attention of the general hiſtorian. 


In Catalonia, M. de Vendome, an officer riſing into great reputation, 
who had ſuperſeded the Duc de Noailles, paſſing the Ter, attacked aud 
forced the Spaniſh army under the Prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt encamped 
near the town of Oſtalric. The Spaniards, however, upon this occafion 
made a good defence, and a regular retreat under the cannon of Oftalric ; 
fo that no farther advantage could be gained over them; and it appeared 
on this, and many other occaſions, that the ſtate of imbecility into which 
Spain had for near a century fallen was owing not to any want of energy 
in the people, but to the miſerable and wretched policy of a ſenſeleſs and 
diſtracted Government. u 


The moſt important event of the preſent year was the defection of the 
Duke of Savoy, who, finding the leading Powers of the Alliance ſtill re- 
luctant to meet the advances of France, and at the ſame time, as Lam- 
berti affirms, ſecretly appriſed by the Court of Verſailles of the infallible 
reſtoration of King James in conſequence of the meaſures then concerted, 
thought it expedient to provide for his own ſecurity by a ſeparate treaty, 
ſigned early in the ſpring privately and confidentially at Loretto, to 
which place the Duke had repaired on a pretended pilgrimage, and openly 

and avowedly towards the cloſe of the ſummer, The Emperor and the 
K E Kings 
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BOOK III. Kings of Spain and England were -highly-exaſperated at this deſertion. 
1606. One of the conditions of the treaty went to eſtabliſn a neutrality in Italy, 


and the conſequent evacuation of that country by the Confederate Armies, 
Yo this the Courts of Vienna and Madrid reſuſed with diſdain to accede; 
upon which, the Duke of Savoy, taking upon him the command of the. 
combined forces of France and Piedmont, entered the Duchy of Milan, 
and inveſted the fortreſs of Valentia. After the trenches had been opened 
for thirteen days, a coutier arrived with diſpatches ſignifying the conſent 
of his Catholic Majeſty to the propoſed neutrality ; on which the Imperial 
and French troops retired to theit reſpective countries. And his Moſt 
Chrilttan Majeſty ordered a moſt ſolemn Te Deum to be ſung at Notre 
Dame for the termination of the war in Italy, and ſplendid fireworks to 
be exhibited'before the Hotel de Ville, with the happy device of We 
ander cutting the Gordian knot. | 


* To Hungary the Imperial armies were again commanded by the Elecs 
tor of Baxony, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a General rather by bis bra- 
very than his military {kill and conduct. A fierce but indecifive engage- 
ment between the two armies took place Auguſt 1696, on a plain borders 
ing on the river Beque, after which a ſort of ceſſation of hoſtilities ſeemed 
to enſue. The detention of Europe was, however, forcibly drawn to this. 
fide of the Continent, in conſequence of the ſudden and ſueceſsſul attack 
made by Peter Czar of Muſcovy on the Turkiſh dominions, and the ſur- 
render of the important city of Aſoph, ſituated at the mouth of the Tanais, 
to the Ruſſian arms. The Emperor Leopold was eager on this event to 
conclude a treaty of alliance with the Czar; and Europe now for the firſt 
time began to entertain ſome faint idea of the greatneſs of that power, 
which was deſtined to make fo diſtinguiſhed a figure in the tranſactions: 
of the ſucceeding century. The talents of the young Czar, clouded and 
obſcured as they were by the defects of a barbarous education, already 
appeared in the view of penetrating obfervers to bode extraordinary 
changes and events. His father Alexis, who died in 1 67 5, left three ſons, 
Theodore, Iwan and Peter, and a daughter, Sophia. Theodore dying in 


1682 conſtituted Iwan and Peter joint ſoyereigns ; and, on account of the 
imbecility 
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imberility of Ian and the tender years of Peter, Sophia was declared Re- | 


gent of the Empire. She was a woman of great courage, addreſs and am- 
bition. Her adminiſtration was violent and bloody; and ſhe harbored the 
deſign. of ſeizing on the Empire, to the excluſion of her brothers. But 
Peter, who had now attained to the age of ſeventeen, with equal ſagacity 
and reſolution attacked the Princeſs ſuddenly at Moſcow, deſeated her 
partiſans, and, making her a priſoner, compelled her to retire within the 
walls of a monaſtery. Iwan dying in the preſent year, Peter now reigned 
ſole Emperor, and ſoon gave indications of an ardent and aſpiring _ 
formed for vaſt and boundleſs enterpriſe. 8 


The Court of Verſailles having renewed its overtures ſor peace, ld 
even delegated M. de Callieres to the States General with ſpecific propo- 
ſals; the Maritime Powers, alarmed at the defection of the Duke of Savoy, 
ſeemed at length to lend a ſerious ear to the propofitions of France. And 
on the 3d of September 1696, their High Mightineſſes, with the appro- 
bation of the King of England, came to a folemn' reſolution, © that, in 
conſequence of the conceſſions of France to the Imperial demands, mat- 
ters were now brought to ſuch a criſis, that in concert with their Allies 
the mediation of Sweden might be accepted:” But Spain and the Em- 
peror in haughty terms ſignified their opinion, that the declarations' of 
France were not yet ſufficiently explicit—they infiſted upon the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the treaty of Weſtphalia in all its parts; and they added this 
extraordinary condition to their acceptance of the mediation, © that the 
King of Sweden, as guarantee bf the Treaty of Weſtphalia, ſhould join his 
forces to thoſe of the Allies, in caſe France ſhould refuſe to accede to the 
terms propoſed.” The proſpect of a peace, therefore, was to appearance 
{till very diſtant ; and the King of England, after adjuſting meaſures for 
the next campaign, retarned early i in the month of October to 48 


n his PR in the ame! a ſeſſon of Parliament had bit 
held i in Scotland—Lard Murray, created Earl of Tullibardir&, prefiding * 
as High Commiſſioner. A fpirit of loyalty ſeemed to pervade the whole 
of their proceedings :; the ſupplies demanded by the Court were granted 
K k 2 . without 
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without difficulty, and an Aſſociation ſimilar to that of —— was 
adopted with equal 1 | 


Ireland this year ſuſtained a great public loſs by the death of the Lord 
Deputy Capel. Peace and order ſeemed, however, in a great meaſure 
reſtored. The government of that kingdom was transferred to Sir Charles 
Porter, Lord Chancellor, and the Earls of Montrath and Drogheda, as 
Lords Juſtices. A ſeſſion of Parliament being held, the Affociatign, of the 
Engliſh Legiſlature was figned by all the Members, excepting one San- 
derſon, who was thereupon indignantly expelled the Houſe. 0 


On the goth of Odober 1696, the day fixed for the meeting of the Par- 
lament of England, the King acquainted the two Houſes, © that over- 
tures for peace had been made on the part of the enemy. But,” ſaid he, 
I am ſure we ſhall agree in opinion, that the only way of treating with 
France, is with our ſwords in our hands.” Tn reply to which, the Com- 
mons preſented an Addreſs framed in the ſpirit of Roman i 
6e This is the eighth year, ſay they, © in which your Majeſty's moſt © 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, the Commons in Parliament aſſembled, have 
aſſiſted your Majeſty with large ſupplies for carrying on a juſt and ne- 
ceſſary war in defence of our religion, preſervation of our laws, and vin- 
dication of the rights and liberties of the People of England, which we 
have hitherto preſerved, and by the bleffing of Gop on your Majeſty's 
conduct and good government will ſteadfaſily maintain, and entail on our 
poſterity, This has coſt the Nation much blood and treaſure : but the 
hopes of accomplifhing ſo great and glorious a work have made your 
ſubjects cheerfully fupport the charge. And to ſhew your Majefty and 
all Chriftendom, that the Commons of England will not be amuſed or- 
diverted from their firm reſolutions of obtaining by war a ſafe and honor- 
able peace; we do, in the name of all thoſe we repreſent, renew our 
afſuranc& to your Majeſty, that this Houſe will ſapport your Majeſty 
and your Government againſt all your enemies both at home and abroad: 
and that they will effectually aſſiſt you in the proſecution and carrying 
on the — againſt France.” The King, highly pleaſed and gra- 

5 tiſied 
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tified with theſe aſſurances, replied in warm terms, © that the continu- 
ance of their zeal and affection was what of all things in the world he va- 
lued moſt ; and that he would make the good and ſafety of the Nation 
the principal care of his life.” 


The profeſſions of the Commons by no means evaporated in mere 
words. The eſtimates of the neceſſary ſupplies being laid before the 
Houſe by Mr. Montague; it appeared that near fix millions were wanting 
for the current expences of the year ; and upwards of five millions of 
floating debt, occaſioned by the deficiency of former funds and taxes, 
were to be provided for. Meeting the embarraſſments of the moment with 
firmneſs and fortitude, they came to a reſolution, © that the ſupplies for 
the ſervice of the year 1697 ſhould be raiſed within the year;“ which was 
effected by a land-tax of three ſhillings in the pound, and a very heavy ca- 
pitation tax, in addition to the exiſting burdens. The arrear of 5,160,0001. 
was provided for by loans and Exchequer bills, which till this time, from 
the delay and uncertainty of payment, had ſuffered an enormous deprecia- 
tion. But the moſt vigorous and effectual meaſures were now taken for the 
reftoration of the public credit. An intereſt of 7l. 12s. per cent. was al- 
lowed upon theſe bills ; they were taken by the Government as money, in 
the payment of all duties excepting the land-tax ; and the Commiſſioners 

of the Treaſury were authoriſed by Parliament to contract with ſuch in- 
dividuals or bodies corporate as they thought fit to exchange theſe 
bills or ſallies for ready money at a certain premium; which was firſt 
fixed at ten per cent. but afterwards ſunk to four ; till in a ſhort time, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the public, who had ſo long ſeen them at 20, 30 or 40 
per cent. diſcount, they roſe to par, in conſequence of theſe very eaſy and 
obvious, but at this period novel and marvellous operations of finance. 
There were, nevertheleſs, thoſe who mourned in ſecret to ſee national 
 profation and extravagance organiſed into a fyſtem, and millions upon 
millions laviſhed and diffipated, as if the national wealth could never be 
exhauſted, and the hearts-blood of the public were deſtined eternally to 
' feed the inſatiable vulture of war. 


So anxious were the Commons to retrieve and eſtabliſh parliamentary 
| | — 
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and public credit, that they condeſcended to take very great alarm at a 
trifling jeſting paragraph in a certain periodical paper publiſhed at this 
time, called The Flying Poſt, expreſſed as follows: We bear that when 
the Exchequer notes are given out upon the. capitation fund, whoſoever 
ſhall defire ſpecie on them will have it, at five and a half per cent, of the 
Society of Gentlemen that have ſubſcribed to advance ſome hundreds of 
thouſands of pounds.” They voted this paſſage to be © a malignant in- 
finuation in order to deſtroy the credit and currency of the Exchequer 
bills.” They ordered the Printer, John Saliſbury, to be taken into cuſ- 
tody; and gave leave to bring in a bill to prevent the writing, printing, 
-or publiſhing any news without licenſe. And yet, when ſuch a bill was 
preſented by Mr. Pulteney, it was, to the everlaſting honor of the Houſe, 
thrown out before a ſecond reading; becauſe, though they ſaw the miſ- 
-chiefs of the liberty of the preſs, they knew not where to fix the power of 
reſtraint. This was happily the laſt attempt ever made to fetter the free- 
dom of the preſs, that palladium of our liberties. Soon after the Reſtora- 
tion, an act, founded chiefly on the Star Chamber decree of 1637, paſſed, 
to ſubjeR the preſs to the reſtrictive power of a licenſer ; but this, as the 


- celebrated Blackſtone obſerves, © is to ſubject all freedom of ſentiment to 
the prejudices of one man, and make him the arbitrary and infallible judge 
of all controverted points in learning, religion, and government. The 


will of individuals ought to be left free ; the abuſe only of that free will 
is the proper object of legal puniſhment.” The Licenſing Act determined 
4n 1679, but was revived by ſtatute in the firſt year of James II. and con- 
tinued till 1692, when it was again renewed for two years, and finally ex- 
-pired in 1694, when the preſs became properly free, as it will now in all 


probability remain till the Conſtitution of England, n ſhaken to its 


centre, ſhall periſh with it“. 


* « Tt ſeems not more reaſonable,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, « to leave the right of printing un- 
reſtrained, becauſe writers may be afterwards cenſured, than it would be to ſleep with d6ors 
unbolted, becauſe by our laws we can hang a thief.” Thus, by a dangerous illuſion are wit 
and metaphor too often by men of parts ſubſtituted for grave and ſolid argument. In the 
preſent inſtance, the edge of the remark has been with great felicity turned againſt the re- 
marker, by the counter obſervation, © that, to ſuffer no book to be publiſhed without a 
licenſe is tyranny as abſurd as it would be to ſuffer no traveller to paſs along the highway 


without producing a certificate that he is not a robber.” Hayley: Life Mitrou. 
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The attention of the Houſe was for a great part of the ſeſſion engaged 
and almoſt engroſſed by a buſineſs, which, in the view of a diſtant poſ- 
terity, can by no means appear of that moment and importance which 
it accidentally and artificially acquired in conſequence of the temporary 
warmth: of political contention, Sir John Fenwick, a man deeply con- 


cerned in the late conſpiracy, had been apprehended in the month of 


June at New Romney, in his way to France, He had been accom- 
panied during part of his flight by one Webber, to whom he entruſted. 
a letter to his lady, which was ' unfortunately intereepted. In this con- 
fidential effuſion of affection and terror, he ſaid, * that nothing could 
ſave his life, but the endeavors of Lord Carliſle his brother, the family of 
the Howards, &e. or elſe the ſecuring a jury.” On his examination 
before the Lords of the Regency, he reſolutely. denied the charges 
brought againſt him: but at length the letter was produced; the ſurpriſe 
of which ſo affected him, that he could not conceal his diſmay and 
confuſion,” and no longer perſiſted in his former proteſtations of inno- 
cence. Soon after this, on hearing that a bill was found againſt him by 
a grand jury, he petitioned for a delay of trial, and offered to diſcover all 
he knew, on condition he might have a pardon, and be excuſed ſrom 
appearing as an evidence. This propoſal was tranſmitted to the King, 


then in Flanders, who refuſed to accede to it; and declared, that he 


would be leſt at ſull liberty to judge both of the truth and importance of 
his diſcoyeries. Sir John, then reſolving to throw himſelf upon the 
King's mercy, ſent him a paper, in which, after a very ſlight and unſa- 
tisfatory account of the plots and projects of his friends the Jacobites, 
he had the egregious indiſcretion to bring forward an accuſation againſt 
the Earls of Shrewſbury, Marlborough and Bath, the Lord Godolphin 
and Admiral Ruſſel, for having made their peace with James, and en- 
gaged to act for his intereſt. By this imprudence he made of courſe: 
the moſt powerful men in the kingdom his inveterate and determined 
enemies—and the charge having its foundation in truth, though blended 
perhaps with ſome inaccuracies and exaggerations, it behoved them to 
adopt bold and deciſive meaſures to filence the accuſer. © Till the year 


before the buſineſs of La Hogue,” ſays Sir John Fenwick, in that. fatal 
confeſſion, 
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dated September the Bth, 1696, containing proteſtat ions of innocence to which it is unplea- 
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confeſſion, which of itſelf conſtituted a crime too great for abſolution, 
te we knew only of my Lord Godolphin concerned in this Government 
who held a correſpondence with him (i. e. King James) from the time 
he went over.—This winter my Lord Middleton came to town, who had 
often been deſired to go over (i. e. to St. Germaine's), believing it would 
be great ſervice to King James to have him there in his buſineſs. He 
alleged he could do little ſervice by going, unleſs he could engage and 
ſettle a correſpondence here before he went—that he had entered into 
this affair with Lord Shrewſbury and Lord Godolphin already ; and 
there were ſome others whom be believed he ſhould gain, and then he 
would go. Soon after Captain Floyd, a groom of the bedchamber to 
King James, was ſent over to him from my Lord Marlborough and Ad 

miral Ruſſel, with an aſſurance from them of their intereſt in the fleet 
and army, which they did not doubt but to ſecure to him if he would 
grant them his pardon for what was paſt. At his return, which was 
within a month, he acquainted me with ſome things King James had 
ordered him, and told me he had no difficulty in Mr, Ruſſel's affair: 
but the anſwer to Lord Marlborough was, that he was the greateſt of 
criminals, where he had the greateſt obligations ; but if he did him ex- 
traordinary ſervices, he might hope for pardon.——My Lord Middleton, 
having ſettled his correſpondence, went over in March following.—Sir 
Ralph Delaval and Killigrew were both engaged to ſerve King James : 
their opinion was aſked of Shovel ; they ſaid, he was not a man to be 
ſpoke to, &c.” . | h 


This information was treated with great contempt. The King would 
not appear to give any ſort of credit to it; and an order was iſſued for 
bringing him to trial unleſs he made fuller and more material diſcove - 
ries *, But various delays intervened ; and Sir John Fenwick, perceiving 

how 
No doubt the parties concerned endeavored to vindicate themſelves as well as they were 
able from theſe accuſations—but the Duke of Devonſhire, to whom Sir John Fenwick read 


the papers, told him © that the King was acquainted with moſt of thoſe things before.” 
There is a curious letter extant from Shrewſbury to the King, in the Kenſington Cabinet, 


ſant 
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how little chance he had of eſcape from this quarter, thought it neceſſary 
to play a new game, and began with great art and aſſiduity to practiſe 
upon the witneſſes who were to be produced againſt him. Theſe were 
Porter and Goodman, both of them men very obvious to corruption. 
The firſt, being the moſt conſiderable perſon of the two, was offered the 
ſum of 600 guineas to bear his charges to France, and an annuity of 
3ool. for life. Porter, inſtead of accepting theſe propoſals, thought 
he conſulted his intereſt better in divulging the offers made by the 


ſant to be obliged to refuſe credit, I want words,” ſays he, © to expreſs my ſurpriſe at the 
impudent and unaccountable accuſation of Sir John Fenwick. I will, with all the ſincerity 
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imaginable, give your Majeſty an account of the only thing I can recollect that ſhould gire 


the leaſt pretence to ſuch an invention, After your Majeſty was pleaſed to allow me to lay 
down my employment, it was more than a year before I once ſaw my Lord Middleton, He 


told me, he intended to go beyond ſeas, and aſked if I would command him no fervice. I then 


told him, by the courſe he was taking it would never be in his power to do himſelf or his 
friends ſervice; and if the time ſhould come that he expected, I looked upon myſelf as an 
offender not to be forgiven, He ſcemed ſhocked at my anſwer, and never mentioned any 
thing elſe to me, but left a meſſage with my aunt (Lady Middleton) that I might depend 
upon his good offices upon any occafion ; and in the ſame manner he relied upon mine here, 
and had left me truſtee for the ſmall concerns he had in England.“ I only bowed, and told 
her I ſhould always be ready to ſerve her, or him, or their children. Your Majeſty now 
knows the extent of my crime ; and, if I do not flatter myſelf, it is no more than a King 
may forgive.” In a ſubſequent letter (October 1696) he eraved permiſſion to reſign the 
Seals on account of the ill ſtate of his health, and the ſuſpicion he lay under—but to this 
the King would by no means hearken. Mr. Macpherſon, on the authority of the MS. Me- 
moirs of King James, imputes the attainder of Sir John Fenwick to a perſonal enmity of 
William againſt him. Macpherſon's Hiſt. vol. ii. chap. 3. But, as Dr. Somerville in 
his Hiſtory of Political Tranſactions, &c. juſtly and judiciouſly obſerves, © if the Life of 
James is admitted as authentic, on the one hand, with reſpect to every allegation and fact 
favorable to his own character, and as equally authentic, on the other, in eltabliſhing every 
infinuation reproachful to the character of William; it is obvious what the conſequence muſt 
be, and how unfairly a perſon truſting to ſuch information muſt judge of the conduct 
of James and William. Had he been prone to reſentment, he might have gratiſied it more 
extenſively and effeQually by ſaving Sir John Fenwick, and admitting him as an evidence 
againſt thoſe men whoſe treachęry was aggravated by ingratitude z but upon this and 
many other occaſions William ſacrificed reſentment to conſiderations of prudence and gene- 
roſity. In this, as in almoſt every other inſtance, Mr. REY $ poiſoned ſhaft _ its 
mark, and * hits the woundleſs air.” oO 
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priſoner, to the Government. But Goodman, being alſo tampered with, 
proved more compliant; and when the time of the trial approached, it 
appeared that, one of the witneſſes having abſconded, no legal conviction, 
as the law of treaſon now ſtood, could take place - all collateral evidence, 
however cogent or ſatisfactory in itſelf, being invalid and nugatory : and 
the priſoner had great reaſon to flatter himſelf that he was in a ſtate of 
perfect ſafety. But the enemies of Fenwick were far too powerful to 
ſuffer him thus to reap the benefit of his own artifices. On the 6th of 
November 1696, Admiral Ruſſel acquainted the Houſe of Commons, 
“e that his Majeſty had given leave to lay before them the ſeveral papers 
which had been given in by Sir John Fenwick, in the nature of inſorma- 
tions againſt himſelf, and ſeveral other perſons of quality ; and he defired 
that thoſe papers might be read, that fo he might have an opportunity 
of juſtifying himſelf; or, if he did not, that he might fall under the cen- 
ſure of the Houſe.” The papers being read, Fenwick was ordered to the 
bar of the Houſe, and interrogated by the Speaker as to his knowledge 
of the defigns and practices of the enemies of Government ; being at the 
ſame time told, that to make a full and clear diſcovery was the beſt and 
only method he could take to deſerve the favor of the Houſe. To this 
be made a very weak and prevaricating reply —declaring “ that he had 
already, in the hope and proſpect of pardon, diſcovered all he knew; 
and the anſwer conftantly was, This is not ſatisfaQtory ;'—ſo that,” ſaid 
the priſoner, © I am where I was. Now, when a man hath told all 
he knows, and this muſt ſtill be the anſwer, it is very hard. I hope I 
ſhall not find this from this Honorable Houſe : I know this Houſe is good 
ſecurity, if I had it; but till I have it I am under theſe circumſtances 
that I may at laſt be told, All is not ſatisfactory.“ In conſequence. of 
this indiſcretion, he inflamed the anger of the Houſe by his refuſal, and 
the reſentment of the Executive Government by his implied reproach 
reducing himſelf, by his own ſtatement of things, to this unhappy di- 
lemma » Either he had, previous to this examination at the bar of the 
Houſe, made a full and clear diſcovery as he pretended, in which caſe it 
was great preſumption and abſurdity to ſtipulate ſor a pardon, when he 
had nothing freſh to communicate—or, if he had not already made a full 
diſcovery, 
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diſcovery, he ſtood ſelſ-· convicted of the groſſeſt falſehood and diſſimula- 
tion, with regard to the Court, which would then be W 5 exculpated 
as to any expreſſions of diſſatisſaction. | 


A motion was forthwith made, and carried by a great majorily, to 
bring in a bill to attaint Sir John Fenwick of high treaſon ;- and counſel 


was aſſigned him by order of the Houſe. But the bill in all its ſtages, 


and in its progreſs throughout both Houſes, had to encounter a moſt un- 
expected oppoſition, invigorated by all the animation and eloquence 
which the rage of faction could inſpire. The Tories and concealed 
Jacobites in the Houſe felt that they ſtood upon high and popular 
ground; and they improved their advantage with great art and ability. 
The- queſtion reſolved itſelf into two parts: 1ſt, Whether any deviation 
from the eſtabliſhed and legal mode of procceding, and the aſſumption 
of ſo extraordinary a power as that of paſling bills of attainder on evi- 
dence not admiſſible in the inferior courts, was in any caſe juſtifiable ? 
And, 2dly, Whether, if ſuch an arbitrary exertion of authority was ever 
to be vindicated, the caſe of Sir John Fenwick was of ſo wm magni- 
tude as to juſtify the exerciſe of it? 2 


The advocates for the bill alleged, that the ordinary and eſtabliſhed 
laws of the land were intended and calculated for ordinary caſes ; but 
that there never exiſted a government where there was not a reſort to 
extraordinary power when the nature of the caſe required it. The rea- 
{on why any man deſerves to be puniſhed, is becauſe he is criminal, let 
his crime be made evident in any way whatſoever—whatever makes the 
truth evident, is and muſt be held fair and reaſonable evidence. Can 
any innocent man think himſelf in danger, when he is judged by the 
Repreſentatives of the Nation and the Peerage of the Realm ? If the bill 
in queſtion eſtabliſhed a precedent for puniſhing a man whoſe guilt was 
doubted of, it would indeed be a very ill and dangerous precedent. But, 
on the contrary, it is in fact a precedent for puniſhing a man notoriouſly 
criminal, who had eluded the juſtice and dared the reſentment of his 


country, For ſuch a caſe proviſion could not be made by fixed and 
| 3 ſtanding 
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may be the cauſe of a good Engliſhman. Shall it be ſaid that there 
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undi laws. ' The Legifature was indeed bound to obſerve juſtice and 


equity as much, if not more than the inferior Courts; becauſe the Su- 
preme Court ought to ſet an example to all others: but they might ſee 
cauſe to paſs over forms as occafion ſhould require. The Conſtitution 
of England admitted neither State inquiſitions, nor tortures, nor any 
magiſtrate veſted, like the Dictator of the Romans, with unlimited power ; 
and therefore, upon great emergencies, recourſe muſt be had to the Su- 
preme Legiſlature. The method of attainders had been practiſed at all 


times; and when parliamentary attainders went upon good grounds, 


they had never been thought to merit cenſure. Bills of attainder paſſed 
in times of violence had indeed been reverſed, and fo likewiſe had judg- 
ments of the inferior courts. The poſſible abuſe of power is no argu- 
ment againſt its juſt and reaſonable exerciſe. The Nation and every 
perſon in it muſt be ſafe in the hands of a Parliament elected by them- 
ſelves ; or, if they are not ſafe, there is no help for it—the Nation mult 
periſh, for it is by their own fault. The antient Romans carried their 
idea of liberty ſo high, that by the Portian Law no citizen could be put 
to death for any crime whatſoever, Yet in the famous caſe of Catiline's 
conſpiracy, as the evidence was clear, and the danger extreme, the ac- 
complices in it were executed notwithſtanding the Portian Law. And 
this was done by the order of the Senate, without either hearing them 


make their own defence, or admitting them to claim the right which 
the Valerian Law gave them of an appeal to the People. 


In reply to theſe arguments the opponents of the bill infiſted, that the 
High Court of Parliament, though not bound by the forms of law, could 
not depart from the rules of evidence. Parliament could not alter the 
nature of things ; what was juſtice and equity in Weſtminſter Hall was 
juſtice and equity everywhere. It had been ſolemnly determined by a 
late AR, that two witneſſes were neceſſary to prove an overt act of treg- 
fon. If Parliament aſſume a power of diſpenſing at pleaſure with the 


laws moſt effential to the liberty and ſafety of the ſubject, who is ſecure ? 


Sir John Fenwick may not indeed be a good Engliſhman, yet his cauſe 


ariſes 
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ariſes danger to the Government from ſuffering Sir John Fenwick to 
eſcape in conſequence of a deſieieney of evidenee, and at the ſame time 
forget the danger to ourſelves, which will be incurred from the convic- 
tion of Sir John Fenwick under that deficiency of evidence? Is it a 
propoſition to be endured, that the Conſtitution muſt be weakened, in 
order that the Government may be, ſtrengthened 2 Who. is Sir John 
Fenwick, that ſuch alarm and apprebenſion ſhould be excited in the poſ- 
fible event of his enlargement? Even the Regicides, notwithſtanding 
the notoriety of the fad charged upon them, were admitted to the bene- 
fit of a trial by the known laws of the land; and did not ſuffer without 
a previous conviction on the faireſt and fulleſt evidence. As to bills 
of attainder in former Parliaments, many no doubt had paſſed, but not 
without heavy cenfure in all caſes where the perſons attainted were nei- 
ther fugitives nor outlaws, but ready perſonally to appear, and deſirous to 
abide. the iſſue of a regular trial. In the glorious and memorable times 
of Elizabeth, however, it was remarked that not a fingle bill of attain- 

der had paſſed. And though continually haraſſed with plots and con- 
ſpiracies, the wiſdom of that reign knew how to maintain the honor and 
ſafety of the Government without having recourſe to ſuch odious expe- 
dients. We can tell at preſent on what ground we ſtand ; for by the 
Statute of Edward III. we, know. what is treaſon ; by the two Statutes 
of Edward VI. and the late Act of Treaſon, we know what is proof; and 

by the Statute of Magna Charta we know how we are to be tried by 
the law of the land, and the judgment of our peers. But if bills of 
attainder come into faſhion, we ſhall neither know what is treaſon, what 
is evidence, nor how nor where we are to be tried, In a trial of this na- 
ture, if it deſerves the name, the two characters of Judges and Jurymen 
are confounded ; there is no power of examining vpon oath ; there is an 
ultimate power of condemnation, without a correlative ultimate power of 
acquittal. It is the province and duty of a Judge; as Lord Coke ſays, 
difcernere per legem. If Judges make the law their rule; they can never 
err; but if the uncertain arbitrary dictates of their own fancies, which 
Lord Coke calls © the erooked cord of difcretion,” be the rule they Yy 
2 endleſs errors muſt be the effect of ſueh judgments, Even ſup- 
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'BOOK in. poſing in the preſent. caſe Sir John Fenwick guilty ; the mode of trial 


being itſelf i IG, his blood is unjuſtly ſpilt. 


Such i is the ſubſtance of the arguments uſed on each fide, in the Aiſcuſ: 
fion of this celebrated bill; but blended with the bittereſt effuſions of 
paſſion and perſonality. Sir Edward Seymour cloſing his ſpeech againſt 
the bill with theſe words: © I am of opinion with the Roman, who, in 
the caſe of Catiline, declared he had rather ten guilty perſons ſhould 


eſcape, than one innocent ſuffer” General Mordaunt in reply re- 


marked, that the Honorable Member ſeemed not to recollect that the 
Roman who made this declaration was ſuſpected of being a conſpirator 
himſelf.” Another Member of the Houſe, Mr. Manley, having in rela- 
tion to the bill with vehemence exclaimed, “that it would not be the 


firſt time they had reaſon to repent making court to the Government at 


the hazard of the liberties of the People ;” ſuch was the clamor raiſed 
againſt him, that he was by an immediate vote of the Houſe, which re- 
fuſed to accept any explanation, committed priſoner to the Tower. 
Upon the whole, it appeared that the arguments of the opponents of the 
bill made great impreſſion both in and out of the Houſe. The firſt 
diviſion on the motion for leave to bring in the bill was 179 voices to 
G1 : and the bill was finally paſſed by 189 voices againſt 156. It was 
then transferred to the Lords, where it occaſioned another vehement 
conteſt; and it was ultimately carried on a ſtill cloſer diviſion of 68 
Lords againſt 61; forty-one of whom ſubſcribed a ſtrong proteſt againſt 


the bill. The impolicy of the Whigs was manifeſt in thus affording 


their antagoniſts the Tories an opportunity, which they eagerly embraced, 
of appearing in the advantageous light of the adyocates and defenders 
of the Conſtitution. For, however romantic it may be to deny the ab- 
ſtract principle, that there are extraordinary caſes which juſtify extraor- 
dinary deviations from eſtabliſhed rules ; yet cannot the concluding ob- 
ſervation of the Lords' proteſt be juſtly controverted, © that Sir John 
Fenwick is ſo inconſiderable a man, as to the endangering the peace of 
the Government, that there needs no neceſſity of proceeding __— bim 
in this 9 manner.“ | 
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A eircumſtanee which teuds to invelop the evidence of Fenwick re- BOOK ME 


ſpecting the great leaders of the Whig party in deeper obſcurity is, that 
the Earl of Monmouth had, as we are informed by Biſhop Burnet, ex- 
preſſed a too vehement concern leſt he ſhould be mentioned amongſt the 
correſpondents of the Court of St. Germaine's; but, finding himſelf ſe- 
cure, he gave ſecret encouragement to Fenwick to perſiſt in his diſcove- 
ries againſt the Earl of Shrewſbury ; and reſenting bis reſuſal Fenwick 
having already, as he repeatedly afferted, told all he knew—Monmouth 
made a ſpeech of great length and vehemence in the Houſe of Lords, in 
favor of the Bill of Attainder. Upon which Fenwick, impelled by anger 
and revenge, in his turn revealed to the Houſe, on a ſubſequent examina- 
tion moved by Lord Carliſle at his defire, the baſe and ſiniſter practices 
of Monmouth, who was thereupon committed to the Tower, and diſmiſſed 
from his employments. But he was ſoon releaſed, with a flight cenſure 
only—the King not wiſhing to have the matter farther inveſtigated. He 
even ſpoke to Biſhop Burnet to do all he could to ſoſten the cenſure ; 
which he readily complied with,“ not knowing,” as he ſays, © what new 
ſcene of confuſion might have been opened by him in his own excuſe.” 


The Bill of Attainder received the Royal aſſent early in January 1637; 
and Sir John Fenwick, finding that there was no mercy in reſerve for 
him, prepared with fortitude to meet his approaching fate. And notwith- 
ſtanding the proofs of weakneſs and puſillanimity which he had previouſly 
ſhewn, he reſigned himſelf to the ſtroke of death with calmneſs and com- 
poſure. On account of his rank and noble connection, his ſentence was 
changed to decapitation, which he ſuffered on Tower-hill, January the 
28th, leaving in the hands of the Sheriff a paper containing, with a de- 
nial of ſome circumſtances, a virtual confeſſion of the ſubſtance of the 
charges adduced againſt him; and © praying Gop to bleſs his true and 
lawful Sovereign King James; and to reſtore him and his poſterity to 
the throne again, for the peace and proſperity of the Nation.“ 


The ſeſſion of Parliament terminated on the 16th of April 1697, the 
King declaring, as uſual, his intention to embark ſpeedily for the Conti- 
| | nent. 
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BOOK nt. nent. Previous to his departure, he introduced the Earl of Sunderland, 
_——— who had long been known covertly to influence his councils, once more to 


1697. 


Negotiations 
relative to 
peace. 


a conſpicuous ſtation in public life, by appointing him to the office of 


Lord Chamberlain, vacant by the reſignation of the Duke of Dorſet. This 


Nobleman was at the ſane time ſworn of the Privy Council, and conſti- 
tuted one of the Lords Juſtices during the abſence of the King. The 
Lord Keeper Somers was created a Peer, and advanced to the dignity of 


Chancellor *of Great Britain; and Admiral Ruffel was made Earl of Or- 


ford, and cdntiticied to occupy the poſt of Firſt Commiſſioner of the Ad- 
Fe with ary little inferior to thoſe er veſted in a Lord High 
Admiral. 


The Maritime Powers being at length ſeriouſly diſpoſed to liſten to the 
pacific overtures of France; a joint memorial was preſented to the Court of 
Vienna by the Ambafſadors of England and Holland, early in the preſent 
year 1697, to entreat his Imperial Majeſty to accept the mediation of 
Sweden without reſerve, and name a place for holding the Congreſs. In 
conſequence of this propoſition, the Emperor deigned to fignify, in cold 
and haughty terms, his acquieſcence : and the Miniſters and Ambaſla- 
dors of the Allied Powers, excepting Spain, who affected to ſtand aloof, as 
if able ſingly to vindicate her own rights and to maintain her own ſepa- 
rate intereſts, dein aſſembled at the Hague, February 1697, M. de Cal- 
lieres, in the name of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, offered to confirm and 
re-eſtabliſh the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen as the baſis of the 
preſent pacification ; to reſtore the city of Straſburg to the Empire, and 


Luxemburg to Spain, or an equivalent for each; to reſtore Mons, Char- 


leroy and the places captured in Catalonia to Spain, in the fate in which 
they were taken, and the town and caſtle of Dinant to the Biſhop of 
Liege; to annul all the deerees of re-union made fince the concluſion 
of the peace of Nimeguen ; to reſtore Lorraine according to the condi- 
tions of the ſaid treaty; and to recognize the Prince of Orange as King of 
Great Britain. Theſe were great and ample conceſſions ; and ſuch as 
fully demonſtrated the ſincerity of the King of France, and his earneſt de- 
fire to give ſatisfaction to the different powers of the Alliance. The Em- 
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peror, however, ſtill appeared actuated by ſullen and angry diſcontent. He BOOK In. 
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infiſted, in a memorial delivered to M. Callieres, not only on the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the Treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen in their full extent, 
according to the explanation of Nuremburg, but on the unconditional re- 
ſtitution of Lorraine to the Duke, of the caſtle and duchy of Bouillon to 
the Elector of Cologne; and with reſpec to Spain, to place all things on 
the bafis of the Treaty of the Pyrenees. And in a ſubſequent memorial, 
delivered April the roth to the Swediſh Ambaſſador as mediator, ſtyled 


the Ulterior of his Ceſarean Majeſty, the ſame extravagant demands are 


renewed with the addition of the inſulting declaration, - that his Impe- 
rial Majeſty would not have conſented to accept the mediation at all, if 
the King of Sweden had not conſented to guaranty" the NN” the decla- 
rations of France,” | 


The death of the Swediſh Monarch Chis Xi!» which happened at 
this period, did not impede the progreſs of the negotiation ; the Ambaſ- 
ſador Mediator declaring, “ that his late Royal Maſter had perſevered to 
the laſt in his purpoſe of fulfilling the promiſed guarantee, And feeling 
the approach of death, he had earneſtly recommended the ſame thing to 
his ſucceſſor: and that his Majeſty now reigning had inherited the ſame 
inclinations and attachments, and deſired to manifeſt the ſame fincerity 
in all things.” The Emperor and Spain at length, through the urgent 
and repeated inſtances of Sweden and the Maritime Powers, agreed to 
open the conferences in form ; and the Congreſs was transferred from the 
Hague to the village of Ryſwick, where King William had a palace, 
which now became the ſeat and centre of political intrigue and negotia- 
tion. There many ſueceſſive weeks and months paſſed ay in wan 
diplomatic diſcuſſion and altercation. ” 


But while the Ani ed Potentates affected to give law to France in the 
Cabinet, the armies of that formidable power, taking advantage of theſe 
impolitic delays, were ſucceſsfully exerting themſelves in making new 
acquifitions and conqueſts. And on the arrival of the King of England 
in Holland, he received the unwelcome intelligence, that the town of 
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BOOK III. Aeth was inveſted by the enemy, now under the conduct of M. Catinat ; 

— the Marechals Villeroi and Boufflers having the command of the covering 
army. 'The place was ſurrendered after a defence not very vigorous, and 
thirteen days open trenches only. King William had now taken upon 
him the command of the allied army, which he poſted in fo ſtrong and 
Judicious a poſition, that M. Catinat could gain no farther advantage 
the campaign . 0 on the oo of the King, Nn and —_ de- 
8 


The "AE armies lying very near to each other, in the vicinity af 
Bruſſels, the attention of the public was powerfully excited by the repeated 
interviews of the Earl of Portland and Marechal Boufflers, who, leaving 
at ſome diftance their trains of officers and attendants, met by agreement 
in the plain of Halle, in the fight of the two camps; and at the laſt of 
theſe conferences the two military negotiators retired to a cottage, where 
they ſigned the articles previouſly concluded on. It was then ſignified to 
the Plenipotentiaries at Bruſſels, that the King of England had adjuſted 
his ſeparate concerns with France; and William immediately retired from 
the camp to his palace at Loo. 


What were the preciſe ſubjects of the conferences of Halle, and what 
the ſeparate articles agreed to, has been the ſubject of much curious ſpe- 
culation. Biſhop Burnet inſorins us, that the Earl of Portland himſelf 
told him, that it was then and there ſtipulated, that the King of France 
ſhould give the late King James no afliſtance, and the reigning Monarch 

N no diſturbance upon his account; that James ſhould retire to Avignon or 
Italy; and that the Queen's jointure of 50, oool. per annum ſhould be 
paid as to a Dowager James being conſidered as dead in law. This ac- 
count is corroborated by M. de Torcy, who from the information of 

M. Boufflers ſays, © that, for the farther ſecurity of his maſter, the Earl of 
Portland demanded that this unfortunate Prince ſhould be obliged to re- 
move from France, and to follow his unpropitious ſtar to Rome, or what- 
ever other part of the world he choſe.” This condition not being in the 
ſequel complied with by James, the pay was of courſe with-held. On 

| the 
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the other hand, M. Boufflers, * 

neral Act of Grace ſhould be antes to the Engliſh who had followed 
the fortunes of King James, and that they ſhould be reſtored to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their eftates—alſozthat none of the ſubjects of the French King 
ſhould be allowed to enter, or to ſettle in, the city of Orange; becauſe 
his Majeſty foreſaw that the new converts, ſtill attached to their former 
errors, would flock to the provinces bordering upon Orange, and, if leave 
was given them, would ſettle there .“ It farther appears from the Me- 
moirs of King James recently publiſhed, that the King of France propoſed 
to the King of England to obtain a parliamentary ſettlement of the 
Crown after his deceaſe upon the nominal Prince of Wales, a child not 
as yet nine years of age; and that William did not indicate any aver- 
ſion to reſtore the Prince to that inheritance of which he had been de- 
prived by the extreme, and, in relation to him, unmerited rigor of fortune. 


The overture made to the Engliſh Monarch was conſonant. to the gene- 


roſity of his nature; and it ſeemed no leſs agreeable to the principles of 
policy than of juſtice, as it obviated the dangers to be apprehended from 
a diſputed ſucceſſion: and the King owed no obligation to the Princeſs 
of Denmark, whoſe perſonal intereſts were of little moment in his eſtima- 
tion. But on the communication of this project to James he oppoſed it 
with great vehemence. He ſaid, © he could not ſupport the thoughts of 
making his own child an accomplice to his unjuſt dethronement : he 
could ſuffer with chriſtian patience the uſurpation of the Prince of 
Orange, but not that of his own ſon. Should even the Prince of 
Orange,” ſaid the abdicated Monarch in a letter addreſſed to the King, of 
France, © induce the Parliament of England to repeal the Act of Settle- 
ment, it would be always on condition of haying the Prince of Wales 


placed in their hands, without their being able to give any ſecurity either 


for his perſon or his conſcience.” Moſt undoubtedly King William could 
not for a moment entertain the idea of reinſtating the Prince, but on the 
condition of his refidence in England for the purpoſe of education; a 
conceſſion he could ſcarcely expect from the known bigotry of James. 
We have alſo the authority of the Duke of Berwick for this remarkable 


* Torey, vol. i. p. 238. 
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BOOK Hr. fad. who, Jak. aeccraurs or nis life relates, that on the — in 
— queſtion being made by the King of France, the Queen, being preſent at 


the converſation, would not allow her huſband time to anſwer, but paſ- 
fionately declared, * that ſhe would rather ſee her ſon dead than in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Crown to the prejudice of his father.” The idea of his being 
educated a Proteſtant, filled them with borror ; and, perſuaded that the 
acquiſition of a temporal muſt be attended with the lofs of a celeſtial 
crown, they declined without heſitation an offer which appeared to them 


ſo extremely diſadvantageous. 


The campaign on the Rhine, on the banks of which vaſt armies were 
every year regularly aſſembled, paſſed like ſeveral of the preceding ones 
in almoſt total mation. The chief effort of the French this ſummer 
was made in Catalonia: for the Court of Verſailles, being fully aware 

that the pride of Spain was the grand obſtacle. in the way of peace, was 

reſolved to convince them how unable they were to carry on the war, un- 

= - Barcelona ſupported by thoſe allies they now affected to neglect or contemn. To- 
| taken by tne. wards the end of May, the Duc de Vendome advanced at the head of a 
powerful army towards Barcelona ; and the Spaniards retiring. at his ap- 

proach, the'city was inveſted on the 12th of June; and the coaſt be. 

ing no longer defended by an Engliſh fleet, the Count D'Eftrees, with a 

ſquadron of men of war and galleys, at the ſame time blockaded the port. 

The Prince of Hefle Darmſtadt, Governor of Barcelona, made an able and 

reſolute defence; but the place, after a ſiege of nine months, was com- 

pelled to capitulate; and the Court of Madrid, by a loſs ſo great and un- 


expected, was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. 


Intelligence if pollible ſtill more alarming reached them nearly at the 
fame moment. In the beginning of the year the French Court had diſ- 
patched a ſquadron from Breſt to the Weſt Indies, with a view to ſeize 
the Spaniſh Plate fleet. M. de Pointis the commander, finding on his 
arrival at St. Domingo that the galleons had already reached the Havanna, 
proceeded to Carthagena; of which, aſter a ſtout reſiſtance, he made him- 
ſelf maſter, and found in it an immenſe booty in ſpecie and merchandize, to 

* Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, vol. i. p. 157. 
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the amount, as De Pointis ſays in his —— of eight Wenn 
The French evacuated the place after demoliſhing the principal fort, and 
ſtood to ſea with their plunder. Shortly after he left Carthagena, be fell in 
with the Engliſh fleet, cruizing in thoſe ſeas, near the Streights of Baha- 
ma, and much ſuperior in force. But by favor of the winds he bad the 
good fortune to en. aſter a long and dangerous chaſe. 4 


Theſe events * 4 Spaniſh Count extremely to lower the loftivefs 
of its tone, and much facilitated the concluſion of the treaty. The re- 
luctance of the Emperor ſtill remained to be ſurmounted. The campaign 
in Hungary had this year been in the higheſt degree glorious to the Im- 
perial arms. Prince Eugene of Savoy, already conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed 
by his talents and conduct in the Italian war, was, by a happy choice, ap- 
pointed Commander in chief of the Imperial Armies on the Danube, The 
Grand Seignor again took the field in perſon ; and his firſt motions in- 
dicating a deſign of penetrating into Tranſylvania and the Upper Hun- 
gary, Prince Eugene advanced by forced and rapid marches to cover the 
important fortreſs of Peterwaradin, apparently menaced by the Turks. 
The Grand Seignor, probably deſpiſing the youth and inexperience of the 


new General, balted at Zenta, and. threw a bridge over the Theyſſe, 
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which he paſſed with his cavalry, leaying his infantry open and expoſed | 


to an attack on the other fide. The Prince in the ſame moment ſaw | 


and ſeized the advantage, Whilſt the cavalry were ſtill confuſedly paſſ- 
ing, and two hours of day-light only remained, the Imperial troops came 
up, and inftantly charged the enemy with a ſpirit and vigor which ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewed the confidence they felt in their commander, In a ſhort 
time all was diſmay on the part of the Ottomans ; ,and the tokens of an 
abſolute rout became viſible throughout the field. Retreat ſoon changed 
into flight; and, no quarter being given, the carnage was terrible. The 
bridge, which all endeavored to gain, was choked up with dead bodies, and 
thouſands threw themſelves into the river to avoid the fury of the ford. 

Of the enemy's camp, all the tents, not excepting the magnificent pavi- 
lion of the Grand Seignor himſelf, all their Cores, ammunition, and provi- 
fions, 130 pieces of cannon, ſeyeral hundred pairs of colours, 6000 camels, 


Death of Se- 
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. horſes, &c. &c. Prince Eugene remained maſter. The Grand Seig- 
nor ſaved himſelf by flight, which the night favored. But the Grand Vizier 
was killed, and the ſeal of the empire preſented to the conqueror. The 


Aga of the Janizaries and twenty-ſeven Baſhaws were found alſo among 


the dead, the number of whom was faid to exceed 30,000, including thoſe 
drowned in the Theyſſe; while the loſs of the Germans amounted to little 
more than 2000 men. His Imperial Majeſty, on receiving this intelli- 
gence, immediately diſpatched a courier to the States General, with a 
letter written in his own hand, acquainting them with the news of this 


deciſive action, which he hoped would have induced them to retard, per- 


haps to break off, the negotiation: But the meaſures of their High Migh- 
tinefles, concerted with the King of England, were unalterably fixed ; 
and they received the news of this dogs ek with _ —_— if 


not rather with ſecret vexation, 


The intrigues of the Court of Vienna in Poland, at this period, were pro- 
ductive of no leſs ſatisfaction to the Emperor than the ſucceſs of his arms 
in Hungary. One of the moſt ſignal events of the preceding year was 
the death of the celebrated John Sobieſki, King of Poland, whoſe latter 
days caſt a ſhade over the ſplendor of his former fame. On his demiſe 
the kingdom was as uſual diſtracted by the rage of oppoſing factions. 
The candidates for the vacant Crown were very numerous. The Duke 
of Lorraine, the Princes of Baden and Neuberg, and Don Livio Ode- 
ſchalchi, nephew to the late Pope Alexander VIII. were amongſt the ear- 
lieſt competitors for this tempting prize; but, finding their weakneſs, 
ſoon withdrew their pretenſions. And the conteſt was then confined to 
Prince James, eldeſt fon of the late King, the Prince of Conti, and 


Auguſtus Elector of Saxony, who was the laſt to declare himſelf. The 


Abbe Polignac, Ambaſſador of France at Warſaw, had, by great addreſs 
and laviſhing vaſt ſums of money, ſecured, as was thought, a decided ma- 


Jority of votes in favor of the Prince of Conti. But Prince James, per- 


ceiving the proſpect of ſucceſs hopeleſs as to himſelf, was prevailed upon 
to throw his intereſt into the ſcale of the Elector of Saxony, who by this 
means greatly outnumbered his n the Prince of Conti. But the 
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Archbiſhop of Gneſna, Primate of Poland, whoſe office it was to declare the 
election, being in the- intereſt of France, proteſted againſt the compro- 
miſe as a colluſion, and proclaimed the Prince of Conti. Repairing forth- 
with to the cathedral, he cauſed Te Deum tobe ſung for an act which threat- 
ened to involve the kingdom in a civil war. On the other hand, the Bi- 
ſhop of Cujavia proclaimed the Elector King of Poland, and ſung Te 
Deum on the ſpot ; and the new King afterwards made his entry in tri- 
umph into Warſaw. The Prince of Conti, on his ſubſequent arrival, 
found his opponent already in poſſeſſion of the kingdom; and after a 
ſhort and ineffectual ſtruggle he was compelled to return full of chagrin 
and reſentment to France. The Klector of Saxony was under the diſ- 
graceful neceſſity of changing his religion, in order to qualify himſelf to 
fill the throne of Poland; and from this æra the houſe of Branden- 
burg acquired the great political advantage of being regarded as the 
head of the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany, while the ſtrength and riches 
of Saxony were exhauſted, to enable the Elector King to maintain poſ- 
ſeſſion of a crown, which proved to be a crown of thorns. 


During the negotiations at Ryſwick, the Court of St. Germaine's amuſed 
itſelf by publiſhing, a ſucceſſion of Manifeſtoes, of which no one conde- 
ſcended to take the ſlighteſt notice. In a Memorial addreſſed to all the 
Princes and Powers of Europe, dated June 8th, 1696, King James 
ſolemnly proteſts againſt all that ſhould be concluded to the prejudice 
of his inconte/table rights. © We beſeech,” ſays this forlorn and aban- 
doned Monarch, © thoſe Princes to conſider how dangerous the example 
they give may prove to themſelves ; and that the caſe of all Sovereigns 
is implicated in ours. We make it our demand, that they would contri- 
bute to re-eſtabliſh us in our kingdoms ; that they would reflect on the 
glory they would derive from a reſolution ſo conformable to the intereſts 
of thoſe who have an inheritance in their dominions, In concluſion, 
he denounces as utterly invalid, all Acts which directly or indiręctly 
confirm, authoriſe or approve the uſurpation of the Prince of Orange, 
the Acts of his pretended Parliament, and all others tending to reverſe 
the fundamental laws of the realm touching the order of ſucceſſion ; 
NET | 7 reſerving 
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reſerving all his regal rights and claims, which do remain, according to 
the words of the inſtrument, and ſhall remain in their full force, and 
which no extremity ſhall oblige us to renounce or compound.” James 
had, through the medium of his Ambafſadgr the Earl of Perth, ſolicited 
the Pope to exert his inflaence with the Catholic Princes, to prevent 
any peace being made injurious to his intereſts, which the Ambaſſador 
ſaid would be a ſtain upon his Holineſs's reputation, and a reflection 
upon the Apoſtolic Chair. The Pope acknowledged this to be true. 
* But what (ſaid he) can we do? The Catholic Princes will not hearken 
to me: they have loſt the reſpect that uſed to be paid to Popes. Re- 
ligion is gone, and a wicked policy ſet up in its place. The Prince of 
Orange is maſter: he is arbiter of Europe. The Europeans and the 
King of Spain are ſlaves, and worſe than ſubjects to him: they neither 
will nor dare venture to diſpleaſe him :”—and here he ftruck twice with 
his hand upon the table, and fighed. © If God,” faid he, © do not by 
ſome ſtroke of omnipotency do it, we are undone!” In a ſubſequent 
diſpatch the Earl of Perth declares it to be ſcandalous to hear the com- 
pariſons publicly made between an heretical, unnatural, uſurping Tyrant 
and his Majeſty. It is the common converſation at Rome, that the 


Prince of Orange muſt be a great man, who never gives over, but 


puſhes on, though repelled again and again ; and that, at laſt, ſuch a 
one muſt accompliſh his defigns,—Macpherſon's Papers, vol. i. p. 533. 


On the 20th of July, the Ambaſſadors of France delivered in a paper | 
of far different magnitude and moment—being the Ultimatum of that 


Court, which varied very little from the preliminary conceſſions. And 


animated by the recent ſucceſs of their arms, a declaration was made, 
« that it was to be accepted by the laſt day of Auguſt ; or, if not, ſhe 
ſhould hold herſelf as much at liberty to recede, as the Allies to refuſe.” 


But the Count de Kaunitz, the Imperial Ambaſſador, proteſted that he 


would pay no regard to that limitation. On the goth of Auguſt, never- 
theleſs, the Count delivered to the Mediator a paper, ſignifying the con- 
currence of his Court in the terms propoſed, but refuſing the equivalent 


offered for Straſburg. Far from making _ farther conceſſion, the 


French 
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French Ambaſſador declared, *that, the term preſcribed for the acceptance BOOK: III. 
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of the Ultimatum being now expired, all his offers were vacated - that 
thereſore the King of France would reſerve Straſburg, and unite it, with 


all its dependencies on this ſide the Rhine, to his Crown for ever that 


in other reſpects he would adhere to the Projèt, and reſtore Barcelona to 
the Crown of Spain; but that theſe terms muſt be accepted in twenty 
days, otherwiſe he ſhould think himſelf at liberty to refuſe.” In conſe- 
quence of this peremptory declaration, on the aoth of September 1697, 
at midnight, the articles were ſigned by the Englith, Dutch, Spaniſh 
and French Miniſters, notwithſtanding all the arguments and remon- 
ſtrances of the Imperial Ambaſſador againſt it; and on almoſt preciſely 
the ſame conditions which were offered by France eight months before. 


Notwithſtanding the refractory conduct of the Court of Vienna, not 
only was the negotiation between France and the Emperor ſtill conti- 
nued, but an armiſtice concluded; and the Imperial Ambaſſador at 
length declared the willingneſs of the Emperor to accept an equivalent 
for Straſburg, if to Fribourg, Briſac, Kehl and ' Philipſburg already 
offered by France, were alſo added Landau, Fort Louis, Saar Louis and 
Mont-royal, with a requiſition of ſome farther conceſlions reſpecting 
Lorraine. This extravagant demand being rejected rather with con- 
tempt than anger on the part of France; the Cæſarean pride at length 


condeſcended to fign the Articles of the Peace on the goth of October 


the Confederate Powers having previouſly ſtipulated that the Emperor 
and the Empire ſhould be allowed to the 1ſt of November to notiſy theie 
acceſſion to the treaty: In one of the articles of this treaty it was ſettled, 
that in the places to be reſtored by France the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion ſhould continue as it had been eſtabliſhed. The Proteſtant Princes 
of the Emp re, with the Elector of Brandenburg at their head, de- 


manded that, the Lutheran religion ſhould be reinſtated in its former 


rights; but this requiſition, was of no avail, being equally diſagreeable to 


the Courts of Verſailles and Vienna. They then refuſed to ſigu the, 


treaty, and joined in a formal proteſt againſt this article. The King 


of Franco ſeemed to value himſelf not a lite upon this proof of his 
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piety and real for the intereſts of the Catholic Church—for, in his man- 
date to the Archbiſhop of Paris to cauſe Te Deum to be ſung at 
Notre Dame on the exchange of the ratifications, he ſays, The mo- 
ment appointed by Heaven. to reconcile the Nations is arrived. Eu- 
rope is at peace. The ratification of the treaty which my Ambaſſadors 
bad concluded with thoſe of the Emperor and the Empire has ren- 
dered that peace perfect. Straſburg, one of the principal ramparts of 
the Empire and of nzrEsy, for ever united to my Crown—the Rhine 
made the barrier between France and Germany; and, what touches me 
ſtill more nearly, the worſhip of the true religion authoriſed by ſolemn 
ſtipulation within the very walls of ſovereigns of a different religion, are 
the advantages of this laſt treaty.” 


The King of England returned from the Continent in the month of 
November, and was received in the metropohs with every demonſtra- 
tion of loyalty and ſatisfaction; and addreſſes of congratulation were 
preſented from every part of the kingdom, on the concluſion of a peace, 
the fair and reaſonable terms of which were juſtly aſcribed throughout 
Europe, not to the moderation and equity of Louis XIV. who had 
given during his reign ſo many proofs of unbounded and unprineipled 
ambition, but to the wiſdom, fortitude and reſolution of the King of 
England, who would liſten to no conditions which left France in poſſeſ- 
fion of its inſolent claims and unjuſt encroachments. Even Luxemburg, 
the favorite acquiſition of the Moſt Chriſtian King, was reſtored without 
reſerve to Spain, a full equivalent made for Straſburg, and all thoſe 
re- unions in Germany and the Low Countries relinquiſhed, which had 
formed the original ground for entering into this long and bloody 
conteſt. | 


The Parliament met on the 3d of December 1697; and the King ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction that the war into which he had entered by the ad- 
vice of his People, was at length terminated by an honorable peace. In the 
courſe of his ſpeech he pronounced the circumſtances of affairs abroad to 


beſuch as to oblige him to declare his opinion, that, vox THz prEsENT; 
| England 
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England could not be ſafe without a land force : *and I I ſaid the 
Monarch, © that we ſhall not give thoſe who mean us ill the opportu- 
nity of effecting that under the notion of a peace, which they could 


not bring to paſs by a war,” 


This paragraph of the King's Speech threw the Parliament and the 
Nation into the higheſt ferment. It plainly indicated the King's pre- 
determination to maintain a ſtanding army in time, of peace—a thing 
odious to the friends of freedom ; and which was in this country un- 
known aud unattempted by any of our Sovereigns till the late reign, 
when it was directed to the worſt of purpoſes. The revival of this exe- 
crated project was univerſally aſcribed to the Earl of Sunderland ; who, 
in the infignificant poſt of Lord Chamberlain, acted as Firſt Miniſter— 
and ' whoſe pernicious counſels were, by a ſtrange fatality, with no leſs 
eagerneſs, embraced by the preſent than the former Monarch. The 
Commons in their Addrefs, which was framed in very high terms of re- 
ſpect, congratulating his Majeſty as having by the late honorable and ad- 
vantageous peace completed the glorious work of national deliverance, 
preſerved a profound ſilence on this topic. And when the queſtion 
came within a few days to be debated in the Houſe; the Patriots and 
Anti-courtiers, exerting their united ſtrength, carried, on a diviſion of 
185 Members againſt 148, of whom 116 were placemen, a reſolution 


importing that all the forces raiſed ſince the year 1680 ſhould be dif. 


banded. By this vote, the whole number of troops to be maintained did 
not exceed Booo men. © A ſtanding army was affirmed to be ĩnconſiſtent 
with a free Government, and abſolutely deſtructive of the Engliſh Con+ 
ſtitution. A $TANDING ARMY ONCE ESTABLISHED, WAS ESTABLISHED 
FOR EVER: and the records of every country and of every age had 
ſhewn that the eſtabliſhment of a military force had been ever fatal to 
liberty. A People are no longer free when the ſword is wreſted out of 
their hands, and transferred to an army of mereenaties. If the people 
bave not a power within themſelves to defend themſelves, they are no 
free nation, It is an opinion profefled by the famous Machiavel, and 


which by undertakes to prove in form, that the Fee ought not to 
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- ſuffer the people to acquire the knowledge of arms. No writer, it win- 
ſaid, had ever treated on the ſubject of a free government, without ex- 
preſſing his deteſtation of a ſtanding army. * Whoever,” ſays Lord 
Bacon, doth uſe them, though he may ſpread his feathers for. a while, 

will mew them ſoon afterwards.” In a word, if a ſtanding army is once 
eſtablifhed, all that the Nation bas gained by the Revolution is a precedent 
in favor of reſiſtance, which * would never be permitted to have ty 
benefit of any more.” 


The 90 of the Miniſters fafered greatly by this unſucceſsfut 
attempt; and the moſt ſeyere and bitter reflections were thrown out in 
the Houſe of Commons at Lord Sunderland, who, as was univerſally be- 
lieved, originally ſuggeſted, or at leaſt encouraged and incited this ob- 
noxious project. One ſtriking feature of the character of Sunderland 
appears to have been puſillanimity. His daring and ambitious deſigns 
were governed and regulated by an anxious and inceſſant attention to 
his perſonal ſaſety. He knew himſelf to be deteſted by the Tories and 
diſtruſted by the Whigs, who on the preſent occaſion joined in what might 
be ſtyled the national 'clamor againſt him. Dreading the diſgrace, and, 
what was to him far worſe, the danger of parliamentary cenſure, he re- 
folved upon a reſignation of his office of Lord Chamberlain, to the infinite 
chagrin of the King, who © earneſtly deſired,” to uſe the expreſſion 
of Biſhop Burnet, * that he would continue about him.“ But the ſaga- 
city of Sunderland faw a ſtorm arifing which he had not courage to en- 

counter. The poſt of Chamberlain was kept vacant near two years, in 
the hope doubtleſs of his-re-acceptance ; during which interval it was 
ſuppoſetl he received the emoluments of the office: but the ſucceeding 
events of the reign were not ſuch as would incite him to reſume it. 


The King was beyond meaſure mortified and difpleaſed at the late 
reſolution of the Houſe of Commons. Conſcious of the integrity of his 
own views, and convinced of the propriety and neceſſity of the recom- 
mendation in his ſpeech, he conſidered the refuſal of the Houſe in the 
light of a perſonal and public affront He told the Biſhop of Sarum, 

20 * that 
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that he thought it would derogate much from bim, and render his 
alliance ſo inconſiderable, that he doubted whether he could carry on the 
Government aſter it ſhould be reduced to ſo weak and contemptible a 
ſtate. He ſaid, that if he could have imagined, that, after all the ſervice 
he ſhould have done the Nation he ſhould have met with ſuch returns, 
he would never have meddled in our affairs. And that he was weary of 
governing a Nation that was fo jealous as to lay itſelf open to an enemy, 
rather than truſt him who had acted ſo faithfully during his whole life 
that he had never once deceived thoſe who truſted him.”  Forcible and 
acute as his feelings were upon this occaſion, be: abſtained ſrom all 
public indications of ſpleen or diſcontent ; and the Commons, who ap- 
peared to have acted from the moſt upright and patriotic motives, to 
ſoſten the unavoidable barſhneſsof a reſolute noncompliance in a matter 
_ ef ſo great moment, now granted the King, what he had formerly placed 
much ſtreſs upon, a revenue for a and raiſed the civil liſt to the ſum of 


ene per annum. 


 Early' in the year 1698, the old conteſt between the Eaſt India Com- 
pany and the Aſſociated Merchants who. had ſhewn themſelves fo eager 
to ſupplant them, was revived with undiminiſhed animoſity. It had been 
intimated to the Company at one of their General Courts, by perſons 
ſuppoſed to be in the confidence of Miniſters, that, in conſideration of a 
loan to be advanced by them to Government at a low intereſt, their char- 


ter might now be renewed, and a monopoly of the trade ſecured to them. 


Too haſtily believing all oppoſition. at an end, they received this propoſi- 
tion with unexpected coolneſs ; on which Mr. Montague, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ſet on foot a negotiation with the Merchants their anta- 
iſts. No ſooner was this intelligence conveyed to them, than they 
made an offer of the ſum of 700,000 L at the low intereſt of 4 per cent. 
But the oppoſite party had already cloſed with the terms of Mr. Mon- 
tague, and agreed to advance the ſum of no lefs than two millions at 
8 per cent. to Government, in. confideration of a new charter ſecuring to 
them an excluſive trade to India ; and in the month of May a Bill was 
odered to be brought into the Houſe conformable to theſe wn, 
& 
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The exiſting Company, now fully rouſed, and in the higheſt degree 
alarmed, made their appeal to the juſtice and equity of the Parliament, 
repreſenting © their rights and claims under a ſucceſſion of charters, parti · 
cularly the laſt; no ſorſeiture of which either had been or could be pre- 
tended. They urged the regard due to the property of above a thouſand 
families intereſted in their ſtock, eſpecially of the new adventurers, who had 
ſubſcribed, agreeably to the Reſolutions of Parliament, no leſs a ſum than 
744, o00 l. on the credit and faith of the new Charter. They alleged that 
they had expended upwards of a million ſterling in their buildings and 
fortifications in India; that during the war they had loſt twelve ſhips, 
worth 1,500,000 1. They ſtated the great ſums they had paid in cuſtoms 
and taxes, and the ſervices they had rendered to Government in the cir- 
culation of Exchequer bills, and in various other reſpects, which were at 
the time acknowledged to be ſeaſonable and important And they ob- 
ſerved it was the conſtant cuſtom in farms, bargains, and offers of the like 
nature, not to cloſe with a new propoſal till the firſt bidder be aſked he- 
ther he is able to advance farther, For though a power was'reſerved to 


_ the King, by a clauſe in the laſt charter, to diſſolve the Company upon 


three years notice, it could never be. imagined that this power would be 
arbitrarily or capriciouſly exerciſed ; and no apprehenſion had been en- 
tertained that ſuch diſſolution would take place in favor of a ſet of inter- 
la pers, but in conſequence of ſome culpability chargeable on the We 
or ſome i injury ſuſtained by the Nation. © 7 (72 


Jo this the advocates for the new Company refed, E that the aa 
upon which the exiſting Company laid ſo great ſtreſs was well known to 
have been obtained by indirect and corrupt means, as the vaſt; ſums paid 
out of the Company's ſtock for ſpecial ſervice, agreeably to actual depoſi- 
tions at the Board of Council, and the Reports of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, elearly' proved—that the charter was in itſelf illegal and void, as 
the perſons they were pleaſed to ſtyle intorlopers demonſtrated before the 


Tate Queen and Privy Council—the Crown having no power to grant any 


ſuch excluſive commercial monopoly. That in Queen Elizabeth's time 
a variety of fimilar patents or charters of monopoly had been, in conſe- 
gquence 
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quence of the repreſentations of Parliament, revoked and cancelled ; BOOK NF. 


and that it was never deemed a breach of public faith, or any derogation 
from the honor of the Crown, to annul by A& of Parliament ſuch grants 
as were thought by the Great Council of the Nation not to be profitable, 
or to be againſt'the common right of the ſubject. That, by deluding a 
number of perfons into'a new ſubſcription to the amount of ſeveral hun- 
dred thoufand pounds in the then condition of the Company's affairs, 


they were guilty of a fraud upon the public; though the ſubſcribers 


themſelves were little entitled to compaſſion after the repeated warnings 
they had received. And that it might be preſumed from the ſevere notice 
which had beem taken of the delinquencies of the Directors in Parlia- 
liament, that, if the greater affairs of the Nation had not been fo urgent, 
they would have had ſuch juſtice done them as would have effectually 
precluded all complaints * _ whos re injuſtice to which _ now 
oy 1 9 


| It is material to obſerve, that from the commencement of this intricate 
inveſtigation the Tory intereſt greatly predominated amongft the Mem- 
bers of the Old Company, and that the Aſſociated Merchants were chiefly 
or entirely Whigs; ſo that this was in fa& a political as much or more 
than a commercial conteſt. And the different Adminiſtrations of this 
reign being themſelves compoſed of heterogeneous materials; the argu- 
ments for or againſt the eſtabliſhment of a new Company, were found 
to be more or leſs convincing, as Whigs or Tories acquired the aſ- 
cendency in Parliament or the Cabinet. At this period the Whigs 
poſſeſſed the chief ſhare of power and influence; and in the buſineſs of 
finance, in particular, Montague, though only Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, was much more regarded than Lord Godolphin, a Tory, who filled, 
and with great knowledge and integrity, the poſt of Firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury, Under the powerful patronage of Montague, therefore, the 
Bill for the eſtabliſhment of the new Company finally paſſed the Houſe 
of Commons, and was ſent up to the Lords, where it had the fame ſpe- 
cies of oppoſition to encounter, The queſtion for the ſecond reading of 
the bill was carried by 65 voices againſt 48 : twenty-one of whom, with 
Lord Godolphin himſelf at their head, ſigned a vigorous proteſt againſt 
| it. 
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it. The Oppoſition had now exerted their:utmoft\ftrength; and the bill, 
aſter paſling — the uſual —_ received the _ aſſent. nn 
N Ver 1 Z „ mo 

Such was the popularity: of. the * mas phe duch the zeal and opur 
lence of its. ſupporters, that in. three days aſter opening the ſubſcriptiony 
books the whole ſum of two millious was ſubſcribed, contrary to the prer 
diction hazarded by the Proteſters; and to the aſtoniſhment of foreign 
nations, to whom this incident furniſhed a, yery, ſtriking proof, at the 
termination of a war of, eight years. duration, of the unexhauſted and 
apparently inexhauſtible reſources of the Britiſh, Nation. There were 
not however wanting many individuals of. clear difceroment, who, riſing 
ſuperior to the violence and to the prejudice of party, maintained that it 


was highly irrational to eſtabliſh by law any corporation, of commercial 


monopoliſts either foreign or. domeſtic.—* In the;preſent inſtance, that 
the Eaſt India Company—whether Old or New, made no difference in the 
argument—conſtituting in fact only one buyer of all commodities proper 
for India, and one ſeller. of all brought ſrom thence, will endeavor to 
make themſelves ſo much maſters of the markets in both caſes as to 


| buy and ſell with their own ſtated profits; whereas, private free-traders; 


being ignorant of each others deſigns, muſt take the markets every 
where as they find them and it is moſt certain, that from the year 
1653 to 1657, while the trade was free and open, the Dutch Eaſt India 
Company ſuffered much by the low prices whereat the Indian commo- 
dities were ſold. by the Engliſh merchants, In the late reigns the Eaſt 
India Company and the great bankers were, thought dangerous to the 
Nation, by the loans of great ſums made on the credit; of the Exchequer 
only,—And- in. the preſent reign, the Bank of England was expreſsly 
reſtrained by law. from lending to the Crown otherwiſe than on funds 
granted by Parliament, with borrowing clauſes authoriſing ſuch loans. 
But if a new Corporation with ſo great a capital be eſtabliſhed, free from 
ſuch reſtriction, and at liberty, under pretence of extending its com- 
merce, to increaſe that capital to any amount, without any umbrage of 
hazard to the Conſtitution, then may the Nation be concluded for eyer 
out of * from any ſimilar ſource of political abuſe“ .““ 


Vide Letter concerning the Eaſt India Trade, If 1 
The 
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The apprehenſions entertained by the moſt enlightened Patriots of BOOK II. 
this period were but too well founded. Through the medium of the Tc. 


great commercial companies, the creation of that hideous phænomenon, 
a funded national debt, and the conſequent rapid increaſe of the national 
taxes, mortgaged for the payment of the annual intereſt accruing to the 
Stock-holders, the Crown now began to acquire an influence abſolutely 
unknown to the Conſtitution, and which, advancing with an accele- 
rated velocity, bas in the courſe of a century riſen to an height threaten- 
ing at the preſent moment to involve liberty, property, and the whole 
ſyſtem of laws, commerce and conſtitution, in one vaſt and remedileſs 
ruin. 


Complaint being in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion made of a book Arbitrary and 
written by William Molyneux, Eſq. of Dublin, entitled, „ The Cafe of Phreme em. 
Ireland's being bound by Acts of Parliament in England;“ in which Geaing Ire- 
the dependence of that kingdom on the authority of the Parliament of lind. 
England was peremptorily denied; a Committee was appointed to ex- 
amine the ſame. And on the report of the Committee it was unani- 
mouſly reſolved, © that the ſaid book was of dangerous conſequence to 
the Crown and the People of England, &c. —and an Addrefs was there- 
upon preſented to the King, ſtating the bold and pernicious affertions 
contained in the aforeſaid publication, which they declared to have been 
more fully and authentically affirmed by the votes and proceedings of 
the Houſe of Commons in Ireland, during their late ſcflions—and more 
particularly by a bill tranſmitted under the Great Seal of Ireland, en- 
titled, an Act for the better Security of his Majeſty's Perſon and Govern- 
ment; whereby an Act of Parliament made in England was pretended 
to be re- enacted, and divers alterations therein made - and they aſſured 

his Majeſty of their ready concurrence and affiſtance in a parliamen- 
tary way to preſerve and maintain the dependence and ſubordination of 
Ireland to the Imperial Crown of this realm and they humbly beſought 
his Majeſty, that he would diſcourage all things which might in any de- 
gree leſſen or impair that dependence.“ To which the King replied, 
„that he would take care that what was complained of might be pre- 
12804 Oo vented 
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vented and redreſſed as the Commons deſired.” Such was at this time 
the extreme political depreſſion of Ireland, that this haughty procedure 
of the Engliſh Parliament excited no viſible reſentment on the part of 
the Iriſh Legiſlature : but a ſpirit very different has ſince ariſen, which 
has produced great and momentous conſequenceg; and which, if it be 
not counteracted by a policy far ſuperior in wiſdom to that which has. 
hitherto characteriſed the reign of the preſent Monarch, muſt unqueſ- 
tionably terminate in its final emancipation and ſeparation from the 
Crown of Great Britain. 


The commercial no leſs than the political jealouſy of the Engliſh 
Parliament being now awakened with reſpect to Ireland; a ſecond 
Addreſs, no leſs extraordinary in its kind than the firſt, was ſoon after 
preſented to the King, repreſenting to his Majeſty, © that, being very 
ſenſible that the wealth and power of this kingdom do in a great mea- 
ſure depend on the preſerving the woollen manufacture as much as poſ- 
fible entire to this realm, that they thought it became them, lhe their an- 
ceftors, to be jealous of the eſtabliſhment and the increaſe thereof elſe- 
where, and to uſe their utmoſt endeavors to prevent it—that they could 
not without trouble obſerve, that Ireland, which is dependent on and 


protected by England in the enjoyment of all they have, and which is 


ſo proper for the linen manufacture, ſhould of late apply itſelf to the 
woollen manufacture, to the great prejudice of the trade of this king- 
dom—that the conſequence thereof would neceſſitate his Majeſty's Par- 
liament of England to interpoſe, unleſs his Majeſty by bis authority and 
great wiſdom fhould find means to ſecure the trade of England: and 
they implored his Majeſty's protection and favor in this matter ;—and 
that he would make it his royal care to diſcourage the exportation and 


manufacture of wool in Ireland.” To this the King with apparent 


complacency replied, © that he ſhould do all that in him lay to promote 
the trade of England, and to diſcourage the woollen and encourage the 
linen manufacture of Ireland.” Thus by an abſurd and barbarous policy 
was Ireland to be for ever debarred, for the ſuppoſed benefit of England, 
from making uſe of thoſe advantages which Gop and Nature had fo 

1 bountifully 
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bountifully beſtowed, The Iriſh were indeed permitted to ſhear their 
flocks, but neither to export nor manufacture the fleeces. Could any 
natural calamity operate more fatally than ſach a prohibition ? Even to 
this Ircland ſubmitted with the filence and patience of the lamb, which 
« licks the hand juſt raiſed to ſhed its blood.” Nor was it yet foreſeen, 
that ſhe would one day burſt afunder with proud indignation thoſe 
bonds of oppreſſion by which England hoped to retain her in everlaſting 
dependence and ſubjection. 


The violation of the plaineſt dictates of ſocial and political morality is 
very conſiſtent with the moſt fiery and intemperate zeal for the oN OR of 
RELIGION ; Which is indeed too often regarded as an atonement for moral 
depravity. In the ſad hiſtory of the human mind, we even ſee the deepeſt 
injuries inflicted by men, blind and bigoted, on each other, on the pre- 
ſumptuous and impious pretence of © glorifying Gop” —the almighty 
and beneficent author of a ſyſtem whoſe great object and tendency is 
univerſal happineſs. Theſe reflections naturally ariſe, from contemplat- 
ing with philoſophic attention the paſſing ſeries of events. The ſcho- 
laſtic diſputes of Theologians would be too inſignificant, and for the 
moſt part too abſurd, to merit the notice of Hiſtory, if the occaſional 
interpoſition of the civil power. did not confer upon them an artificial 
and extrinfic importance. This year was diſtinguiſhed in che annals of 
the Church by a vehement controverſy between two Divines of profound 
erudition, Sherlock and South, reſpecting the myſtery of the Trinity 
the former of theſe maintaining the exiſtence of three eternal minds ; and 
the latter, of three perſonal ſubſiſtencies in one divine eſſence. The two 
grand combatants could boaſt on either fide a numerous band of par- 
tiſans and admirers ; each branding the other with uzzxzsy and hoſ- 
tility to the Chriſtian faith, When noiſe and nonſenſe were at the 
height, and this miſerable contention of folly againſt fally on the eve 
therefore of ſubſiding; the King was addreſſed by the Commons, the 


whole Houſe attending, as on the moſt ſolemn occaſions, with the Speaker 
at their head, © to iſſue his Royal Proclamation for putting into execution 


the good laws now in force, againſt profaneneſs and immorality—and 
8 002 that 
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that he would give effectual orders for the ſuppreſſion of all pernicious 
books and pamphlets containing impious doctrines againſt the Holy 
Trinity.” For there were very many perſons, who, finding the learned 
Doctors of the Church ſo much at variance amongſt themſelves on this 


ſubject, ventured openly to deny and reje& the whole—affirming that 


Reaſon and Scripture concurred in teaching that there was but one only 
living and true Gop ; that the Trinity was a Popiſh term, and a 
Popith invention ; no traces of which were to be found in the genuine 


Canon of Scripture *. 


But the Houſe of Commons, not ſatisfied with what they had already 
done, enacted, with the ready concurrence of the Upper Houſe, © that 
if any perſon educated in the Chriſtian religion ſhall deny the ſame to be 
true, or the Holy Scriptures to be of divine authority, or impugn the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, he ſhall be incapable of holding any office or 
place of truſt, and for the ſecond offence be diſabled from bringing 
any action, or from acting as guardian, executor, legatee, or purchaſer of 
lands, and ſhall ſuffer three years impriſonment without bail.” Thus 
did this Parliament arrogate an authority utterly inconſiſtent with the 
firſt principles of Proteſtantiſm—which can never reſt upon any other 


foundation than the broad and ſolid baſis of the right of private judg- 


ment in matters of religion. If this is relinquiſhed, the Church of Eng- 
land herſelf is guilty of hereſy and ſchiſm in ſeparating from the Church 
of Rome, which condemns thoſe to the flames who deny the myſtery of 
Tranſubſtantiation, with incomparably greater conſiſtency than the 
Proteſtant Church or Parliament of England can inflict penalties worſe 
than death on thoſe who reje& the myſtery of the Trinity. 


On the 5th of July 1698, the King in a handſome ſpeech expreſſed to 
the Parliament the ſenſe he entertained of the great things done by them 


* The famous text of St. J ohn, « There are three that bear witneſs in heaven, &c. which 
ſeems to give countenance to the eſtabliſhed doctrine, and which has long lain under the ſuſ- 
picion and imputation of being an interpolation, is now, by the united labors of Porſon, 
Marſh, Grieſbach, Pappelbaum, and other erities of the firſt eminence, demonſtrated to be 
ſurreptitious, beyond the poſſibility of doubt or cavil. 


ſor 
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for the ſafety and honor of the Crown, and the ſupport and welfare of the 
People. The Parliament was then prorogued, and in two days after dif- 
ſolved, having now fat its full period of three years. 


The power of Government was at this ra veſted chiefly in the hands 
of Lord Somers, Lord Orford, and Mr. Montague—a bold and afpiring 
genius, who had recently attained the ſummit of his ambition by ſuper- 
ſeding Lord Godolphin as Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury. He was 
originally introduced into public life under the patronage of Lord Sunder- 
land. In this connection each had his purpoſe to ſerve, and the high- 
ſpirited Montague quickly learned to throw off his dependence, and rely 
with confidence on his own reſources and abilities for ſupport. The chief 
alteration diſcernible in the ſtate of things at Court, was the Earl of 
Portland's decline of favor with the King, and the rapid riſe of the Earl of 


BOOK III. 
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Advancement 
of Lord Albe- 
marle. 


Albemarle, ſon of M. Pellant, Lord of Keppel in Guelderland—a young 
man of an agreeable perſon and addreſs, and endowed with all the arts 


and accompliſhments of a complete courtier. 


The Earl of Portland, like other Court favorites, ſaw this rivalſhip with 
extreme uneaſineſs; but his remonſtrances ſerved only to excite diſlike 
and diſpleaſure. The King, however, whoſe eſteem ſurvived his affection, 
ſent this nobleman, at the concluſion of the war, on an honorable em- 
baſſy to Paris, where he diſplayed and was in return entertained with un- 


Earl of Port- 
land's embaſſy 
to Paris. 


uſual ſplendor and magnificence. The Secretary of the Embaſſy was the 


celebrated Prior ; who paſſing, as it is related, through the grand apart- 
ments of Verſailles, and being ſhewn thoſe fine pieces of Le Brun which 
repreſent the victories of Louis XIV. was aſked by the officer who at- 


tended, © Whether King William's actions were alſo depictured in his 


palace?“ © No, fir,” replied the Engliſhman, © the monuments of my 
maſter's actions are to be ſeen every where but in his own houſe.” The 
Earl of Portland, on his return, finding his influence over the King in a 
manner extinguiſhed, and the ſtar of Keppel predominant, refigned in un- 
ſpeakable chagrin the places he had held ſor near ten years in the Royal 
Houſehold. Sir William Trumbull, his intimate and confidential ſriend, 

| - had 
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had been ſome months before ſucceeded in his office of Secretary of State 
by Mr. Vernon, a man long converſant in buſineſs, and who had been 
ſeyeral years Under-Secretary to the Duke of Shrewſbury. 


The Duke of Gloceſter, only ſon of the Prince and Princeſs of Den- 


mark, having now attained to the tenth year of his age, the King allotted 
him a ſeparate eſtabliſhment, appointing the Biſhop of Saliſbury his pre- 
ceptor, and for governor the Earl of Marlborough, who was now fully 
reinſiated in the royal favor. On delivering the young Prince into his 
hands, the King ſaid, My Lord, teach him to be what you are yourſelf, 
and I am ſatisfied.” —_ os 


It muſt not be omitted, that Peter Czar of Maſcovy, whoſe ardent ge- 
nius incited him to traverſe Europe for the purpoſe of tranſplanting the 
arts of civilization from foreign countries into his native land, paſſed ſe- 
veral months of the preceding winter in England ; but no indications 
were viſible, except to the diſcerning few, of thoſe great talents which, in 
the ſequel, rendered his name ſo illuſtrious, 


In the courſe of the ſummer, a ſeſſion of Parliament was held in Scot- | 
land; the Earl of Marchmont, Lord Chancellor, being appointed High 


Commiſſioner. T hat kingdom was in a ftate of great and general inflam- 


mation, in conſequence of the ſteps taken in England in relation to 
the famous Commercial Bill paſſed in the former ſeſſion. And at an early 
period of their meeting, an animated repreſentation was preſented to Par- 
liament by the Company, ſtating * the loſs and diſappointment they had 
ſuffered from the withdrawment of the Englith ſubſcriptions; in lieu of 
which, they had publiſhed ſimilar propofals in the City of Hamburg, 
which had met with extraordinary ſucceſs, 200, oool. being ſubſcribed by 
the merchants there in a very ſhort time. But, to their great ſurpriſe, a 
ſtop was put to this buſineſs, by a memorial delivered to the Senate by ſpe- 
cial warrant from his Majeſty, not only difowning the authority under 
which they acted, but threatening both Senate and inhabitants with the 
King's utmoſt diſpleaſure if they ſhould countenance or join with them in 

| 9g any 
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any treaty of trade or commerce.” The Parliament, participating ſtrongly 
in the feelings of the Nation, voted immediately a petition to the King, in 
which, not content with“ humbly entreating,” they added that they did 
moſt aſſuredly Exrxer that his Majeſty would take ſuch meaſures as 
might effectually vindicate the undoubted rights and privileges of the ſaid 
Company, and ſupport the credit and intereſt thereof.” The King being 
abroad, no anſwer could be returned previous to the termination of the 
ſeflion ; which in the beginning of September was adjourned to the 2 5th 
of November: but the Company found, to their great chagrin, that no-fen- 
ſible effect whatever was produced by it. 


In this interval, the Parliament of Ireland alſo aſſembled at Dublin. 
The ſeſſion paſſed with no memorable occurrence. Conformably to their 
inſtructions from England, the Earl of Galway, and the other Lords Juſ- 
tices, recommended to Parliament to deſiſt from the proſecution of the 
woollen manufacture, and to encourage the linen and hempen; the latter 
of which the Commons, in their addreſs, reply © that they ſhall heartily 
endeavor ; and, with reſpe& to the woollen trade, they tamely expreſs 
their hope to find ſuch a temperament, that the ſame may not be injurious 
to England.” This temperament proved to be nothing more or lefs than 
a heavy duty on the exportation of woollens, which, with other ſabſe- 
quent diſcouragements, nem cruſhed that beneficial and growing 
branch of commerce. 


At the latter end of July 1698, the King embarked ſor the Continent, 
veſting the government of the Kingdom as before, in a Regency, of whom 
the Earl of Marlborough was one. Previous to his departure, he left 
ſealed orders with the Regents, conformably to whieh 16,000 troops were 
to be kept up, though, by a vote of the Houſe of Commons, the number 
was limited to 10,000. - But the King gave as a reaſon, that no determi- 
nate number was mentioned in the Act, and that the illneſs of the King 
of Spain, and the near proſpect of his diſſolution, made it adviſable at 
the preſent exiſis not * to bee the — military force of the 
Kingdom, | | 

It 
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It was now the grand object of the King of England, after all the toils 
and dangers he had undergone, by fixing the balance of power in Europe 


Proj = to eſtabliſh and, if poſſible, perpetuate its tranquillity. The health of the 


Firſt Treaty of 


King of Spain was ſuch, that he could not be expected long to ſuryive : 
and upon whom the ſucceſſion of that vaſt -monarchy and its appendages 
ſhould then deyolve, became a matter of the moſt ſerious and anxious con- 
ſideration. The Emperor claimed the whole as his indubitable right in 
the capacity of Heir General of the Houſe of Auftria, and neareft in blood 
of the male line deſcended from Philip and Joanna, King and Queen of 
Spain : and by one of the articles'of the League of Augſburg the Maritime 
Powers engaged to aſſiſt the Emperor with all their forces, in the event 
of the King of Spain's demiſe, in taking poſiefiion' of the ſame. The 
other great claimant was the King of France, in right of his wife Maria 
Tereſa, eldeſt daughter of Philip IV. who bad indeed, on her marriage, 
renounced all pretenſions to the ſaccefſion of Spain. But this renun- 
ciation was held by the majority of the Caſtilians to be null and void in 
itſelf, as contrary to the rights of nature, and to the fundamental laws of 
the Spaniſh, Monarchy, which maintained the lineal order of ſucceſſion 
without diſtin&ion, of male or female. It is remarkable that Leopold 
himſelf derived his claim from a female ſtock. For Philip of Auſtria, the 
common anceſtor of the two branches of that potent Houſe, reigned in 
Spain only in right of his wife Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, in whom the Kingdoms of Arragon and Caſtile were united. 


At this period King William was much diſpleaſed with the Emperor 
for.his haughty and pertinacious refuſal to concur in the late treaty. The 
lofty ideas cheriſhed at the original formation of the League of Augſburg, 
were now by time and experience extremely lowered. It was not to be 
imagined that the King of France would relinquiſh his claim without a 
valuable equivalent; and ĩt could not but occur, on cool and impartial re- 
flection, that the balance of Europe might be nearly as much endangered 
by transferring the undivided Monarchy of Spain to the Houſe of Auſ- 
tria, as to the Houſe of Bourbon. The mind of the King of England 
being ſtrongly impreſſed with theſe ideas ; the Earl of Portland, on his 

| late 
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late ernbaſſy to Paris, had inſtructions to communioate to the Moſt Chriſ- nook r. 


tian King the project of an eventual TREATY of raRTITION relative to 

the Spaniſh Monarchy, deviſed by the King of England for the purpoſe of 
preventing the revival of thoſe bloody and furious contentions which had 
been ſo recently and happily terminated; and to enſure to Europe the bleſſ- 
ings of a general and laſting peace. Theſe overtures were favorably re- 
ceived by the Court of Verſailles; and on the arrival of the King of 
England at Loo, the plan was finally digeſted and arranged by'this Mon- 
arch, in concert with Count Tallard, the French Ambaſſador. The 
terms of the Treaty were extremely unfavorable to the Houſe'of Auſtria, 

to whom the duchy of Milan only was allotted as an apparage for the 

Archduke Charles, younger fon of the Emperor. The Sicilies, Sardinia, 

and all that Spain poſſeſſed to the north-caſtward of the Pyrenees, com- 

prehending the towns of Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtian, were tobe annexed 
for ever to the Monarchy of France. And Spain and the Indies, with the 
Low Countries, were given to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, an infant 
ſcarcely ſeven years of age, deſcended from the Emperor Leopold by his 
firſt ** an Tereſa nnn IV. 


The Keen been thus far perfo@ed, the King wrote a letter from Loo 

to Lord Somers, dated Auguſt the 1 5th, 1698, expreſſed in the following 
cautious terms : © I imparted to you beſore left England, that in France 
there was expreſſed to my Lord Portland ſome inclination to come to an 
agreement with us concerning the ſucceſſion of: the King of Spain; 
fince which Count Tallard has mentioned it to me, and has made ſuch pro- 
poſitions, the particulars of which my Lord Portland will write to Vernon, 
to whom | have given orders net to communicate them to any other be- 
fides yourſelf, and to leave to your judgment to whom elſe you would 
think proper to impart'them ; to the end that I might know your opi- 
nion upon ſo important an affair, and which requires the greateſt ſecrecy. 
Ir IT BE F1T this negotiation ſhould be carried on, there is no time tb be 
loſt ; and you will ſend me the full powers under the Great ** wth 
the names in 5A. to treat with Count Tallard.“ 


Pp fo 


ere mnt 
1698. 
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Book m. In reply, the Chancellor, then indiſpoſed at Tunbridge, wrote to the 


King, ſaying, that Lord Orford, Mr. Montague, and the Duke of 
'Shrewſbury had been made acquainted with the ſubject of his Majeſty's 
letter, and ſtating, though in faint and feeble terms, the various objec» 
tions which occurred to them on the peruſal of the papers tranſmitted by 
the Earl of Portland. As to | what would be the future condition of 
Europe if the propoſal took place, we thought ourſelves,” ſays the Chancel- 
lor, with ſurely too great a refinement of modeſty, © little capable of judg- 
ing. But it ſcemed that if Sicily was in the French hands, they will be 
entirely maſters of the Levant trade; that if they were poſſeſſed of Final 
and thoſe other ſea- ports on that fide, whereby Milan would be entirely 
ſhut out from relief by ſea, or any other commerce, that duchy would be 
of little ſignification in the hands of any Prince. And that, if the King 
of France had poſſeffion of that part of Guipuſcoa which is mentioned in 
the propoſal, beſides the ports he would have in the ocean, it does ſeem, 
he would have as eaſy a way of invading Spain on that fide as he now has 
on the fide of Catalonia.” After all, Lord Somers concedes in the King's 
favor the grand points, that England was not diſpoſed to enter into a new 
war ; that France could not be expected to relinquiſh fo rich a ſucceſſion 
without confiderable advantages; and that the King would no doubt re- 
duce the terms as low as could be done; and he concludes with ſending 
the blau commyfſrons under the Great Ren as n 


The object of — 1 es prevent a future deſo- 
1 and deſtructive war in Europe. But, could it be imagined by a 
Prince ſo celebrated for ſagacity, that the Emperor would acquieſee in an 
arrangement ſo injurious to his intereſts, and fo contrary to his pretended 
rights? Would the Court of Madrid ever be prevailed upon to confirm 
this arbitrary diſtribution of its territories, equally ineompatible with na- 
tional dignity and national prejudice? Could the fincerity of France it- 
ſelf be depended upon in this buſineſs ? The Court of Verſailles had pro- 
bably too much political penetration to expect this project to be peace- 
ably executed. They hoped by theſe means to ſecure the amity, or at 
leaſt the neutrality, of England; and any 9 from the Emperor 

would 


eee eren as 


would diſengage them from the obligation of conſining themſelves; if ſuc Book in 
ceſsful, within the letter of the Treaty. © It does not appear,” ſays Lord 7698. 
Somers, in his famous letter to the King, “ in caſe this negotiation ſhould | 
proceed, what is'to be done on your part, in order to make. it take place : 
whether any more be required than that the Engliſh and Dutch ſhould. 
ſit Rill, and France itſelf to ſee it executed. If that be fo, what ſecurity, 
_ ought we to expect, that, if by our being neuter the French be ſuccefs-, 
ful, the French will confine themſelves to the terms of the Treaty, and not 
attempt to make farther advantages of their ſucceſs?” In theſecircum- 
ſtances, a ſevere but obvious and indiſpenſable duty was; impoſed on the, 
Lord Chancellor to repreſent to the King, in the molt energetic language, 
the pernicious conſequences which muſt inevitably reſult ſrom this 
ſtrange and impracticable project; and peremptorily to refuſe, at the, 
riſque of incurring-the utmoſt diſpleaſure of the King, to tranſmit the ex- 
traordinary. and unconſtitutional commiſſion required of him. Even ſup- 
poſing, againſt all probability, the eventual acquieſcence of Spain and the 
Emperor in this Treaty, what arrangement more favorable to the intereſts 
of France could even the caprice of chance deviſe, than the preſent, by 
which ſo many rich and valuable ere were, 88 with ber 
empire? . * IE * 


The grand object of the King and Kingdom of Spain was to preſerve 
unimpaired, by a fimple and abſolute devolution to one of the rival claim- 
ants, the unity and grandeur of the. Spaniſh Monarchy. But the Courts 
of Vienna and Verſailles. did not for. a moment indulge the hope, that, 
Europe would permit | the Crown of Spain to be held in conjunction cither 
with the Imperial or Gallic diadem. The real views. and efforts of the 
Emperor were directed to the exaltation of bis ſecond ſon the Archduke 
Charles; and of the King of France, of his grandſon the Duke of Anjou, 
ſecond ſon of the Dauphin, to the Spaniſh throne : and it was a maxim 
univerſally received amongſt the Spaniards, themſelves, that the empire of 
Spain could neither be diſmembered on the one hand, or abſorbed and 

ſwallowed up in the vortex of any collateral power on the other, The 
88 King 
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BOOK NI. King of Spain had ſhewn himſelf fafficiently inclined to favor the pre- 


1698. 


Peace of Car- 


lowitz, 


tenſions of the Houſe of Auſtria, in contra- diſtinction to thoſe of the 
Houſe of Bourbon; but his vanity was flattered by the adulatory ſolici- 
tations of the rival powers, and his jealoaſy alarmed at the idea of an ir- 
reverſible ſettlement of the ſucceſſion; ſo that his weak and feeble mind, 
though he had death in near and terrific proſpect, could not attain to any 
reſolute and * deciſion. 


The Commiſſion under the Great Seal of England had no ſooner ar- 
rived, than the Treaty was formally ſigned by the Earl of Portland and 
Sir Joſeph Williamſon, Ambaſſador at the Hague on the part of the King 
of England, and on that of the King of France by M. Tallard, in the 
preamble of whoſe powers it is ſaid, © that the deſire of maintaining the 
peace of Europe, together with the eſteem and friendſhip which Louis 
King of France and Navarre had conceived for his moſt dear and moſt 
beloved brother the King of Great Britain, had induced him to enter into- 
cloſer engagements with his ſaid brother, and to concert with him the 
neceſſary meaſures for preventing ſuch emergencies as might occaſion a 
new war, &c.” Such was the ſurpriſe and fuch the delight excited in 
France when the contents of the Treaty were divulged, that we cannot 
wonder at the remark ſaid to be made on the occafion, © Yoici un Roi 


d Angleterre encore plus commode pour nous que n'eftoit le Roi Charles l” 


The Treaty of Partition was ſucceeded by a triple league between 
England, Holland and Sweden ; not only importing perpetual amity and 
reciprocal aſſiſtance in caſe of invaſion or attack, but proſeſſing to gua- 


ranty the peace of Europe againſt all a rs. 


The mediation of the Maritime Powers, ſo repeatedly offered, and as of- 
ten declined or evaded, was at length accepted in form by the Imperial and 
Ottoman Courts, and a general pacification, after a negotiation of ſeveral 
months, was concluded January 1699 at Carlowitz ; by the terms of which 
the Emperor was allowed to retain all his recent acquifitions and con- 

| 7 3 queſts. 
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queſts. Ruſſia, Poland, and Venice, the other Belligerent Powers, ſuo- 
ceſſively acceding to the Treaty; the former was gratified by the ceſſion 
of Aſoph, Caminiek was reſtored to Poland, and the Morea, with ſeveral 
fortreſſes in Dalmatia, yielded to the Venetians. Europe was therefore 
once more permitted to enjoy throughout the wide extent of her king- 
doms and empires an univerſal, but precarious and ſhort-lived, tran- 
quillity. 


BOOK 


BOOK III. 
amy 
1699. 
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of i. 


a n 9 . 


B O OK IV. 


— — 


. Seſſion of Parliament. Declining Popularity of the Whigs. High Debates 
reſpecting the Army. King compelled to part with his Dutch Guards. 
Aﬀairs of the Eaft India Company. Reſignation of the Earl of Orford. 
Bill for appropriating the Iriſh Forfettures. Diſmuſſion of the Duke of 
Leeds. Affairs of Scotland. Intrigues of France at the Court of Madrid. 
Second Treaty of Partition. Reſentment of the Court of Madrid. Tories 
re- inſtated in Adminiſtration. Piracy of Kydd. Malignant Accuſations 
againſt Lord Somers. Severe Penal Ad againſt the Papifts. Eaft India 
Aﬀairs. Bill to treat concerning a Union. Report relatroe to Iriſh For- 
feitures. Bill of Reſumption. Diſmiſſion of Lord Somers. Aﬀairs of 
Scotland. State of Europe. Treaty of Travendabl. Death of the Duke 
of Glocefter* Demiſe of the King of Spain. Violation of the | ſecond 
Treaty of Partition by France. Its political Conſequences. - Seſſion of 
Parliament. Predominance of the Tories. Debates reſpecting the Spaniſb 
Succeſſion. High Demands of the Maritime Powers, The Lords Portland, 
Orford, Somers, and Halifax impeached. Act of Settlement. Angry Dis 
 putes between the Two Houſes. Kentiſþ Petition. Proceedings of the 
| Convocation. Second Grand Alliance. Military Tranſa&tions in Italy. 
Death of King James II. Recognition of the Pretender by France. De- 
parture of the Engliſh Ambaſſador. = Reſentment of the Engliſh Nation. 
Whigs regain their Aſcendency aud Popularity. Seffion of Parliament: 
Energetic Speech of the King. Bull to attaint the Pretender. Bill of 
Abjuration. Illneſs and Death of the King. His Character. 


HE King returned not to England till the month of December BOOK Iv. 

1698, and the Nation ſeemed not well pleaſed that their Sovereign, — 
now that the war was terminated, ſhould continue to paſs ſix months of 
| ; the 


voor iw. 


1698. 
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the year upon the Continent—the greater of it ſpent, as was well 


known, i in indolent retirement at Loo. | 
| | 


The new Parliament; which bab bebs originally convencd for the 2yth 
of September, had been fomewhat trifled with, after aſſembling in town, 
by ſhort and repeated prorogations; and at laſt met December the 6th, 


in a humour not very placid. Various cauſes concurred to irritate and 


inflame the minds of the People and of the Parliament at this period, 


and to depreſs the credit of the Whigs; amongſt which the chief was 
the unconſtitulional attempt made in the lat ſeſſion to maintain and 
perpetuate a ſtanding army in time of peace. The next in magnitude 
was the recent eftabliſhment of the Scottiſh Mercantile Company, 
which continued to excite; great and increaſing alarm in the commer- 
cial world. The third was the erection of a new Eaſt India Company ; 
by which the Tories were beyond meaſure exaſperated, and which they 
took infinite pains to repreſent as an inſtance of unparalleled partiality 
and oppreſſion on the part of the Whigs. The choice made by the 
Commons of Thomas Lyttleton as Speaker was neverthgteſs confidered 
AS a mare omen by the Court ; but the IT WO very falla- 
cious. 

The King in his ſpeech ſtrongly urged to the Wye"? 28 a matter 
which demanded their immediate conſideration, what foree ought to be 
maintained at ſea and land, this year. To preſerve,” ſaid the Monareh, 
« to England the weight and influence it has at preſent on the coun- 
eils and affairs abroad, it will be requiſite Europe ſhould fee you will 


not be wanting to yourſelves.” The indiſereet conduct of the King in 


retaining a military force fo much larger than the Taft Parliament had 
voted or provided for, could not in the diſcuſſion of this ſpeech remain 
longer unacknowledged : and the reſentment, of rather rage, of the Com- 
mons "inſtantaneouſly broke out in a very unuſual manner. Omitting 
to return any anſwer or addrefs whatever to the Throne, they proceeded 
to pals a reſolution, © that all the land-forces in Engliſh pay, exceeding 


| you men, and thoſe conſiſting of his Majeſty's natural-born ſubjects, be 


— forthwith 
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. forthwith diſbanded.” If,“ ſaid Sir Charles Sedley, ſpeaking in ſupport nook 1v. 
Cann mmmnnnd 


of the reſolution, © we are true to ourſelves, theſe are enow ; and if __y, 
ros, oo are too few.” 


The Miniſters, ſeeing the temper of the Houſe, would not venture to 
oppoſe the torrent; and the Bill ſounded upon the reſolution paſſed al- 
moſt without debate. Nothing could exceed the mortification and 
chagrin manifeſted by the King upon this occaſion. It is even affirmed 
that he harbored ſerious thoughts of abandoning the Government to a 
Regency nominated by Parliament, and fixing his reſidence in Holland : 
and there is extant a Speech, which it is pretended he had reſolved to 
make to the two Houſes on announcing to them his intention. But 
this peeviſh and ſplenetie idea, if it was ever entertained, was almoſt as 
ſoon relinquiſhed . Lord Sunderland, who knew human nature too 
well to give eaſy credit to ſuch ſurmiſes, on being informed that the 
King threatened to throw up the Crown, exclaimed with farcaſtic con- 

tempt, © Does he fo ? There is Tom Pembroke“ —meaning the Earl of 
Pembroke who is as good a block of wood as a King can be cut out of; 
we will ſenq for him, and make him our King +!” 


On the 1ſt of February 1699 the King went to the Houſe of Lords, 
and gave the royal aſſent to the Bill, according to his own declaration, 
sas ſoon as he underſtood it was ready.” At the fame time he expreſſed 
his opinion in a Speech to both Houſes, © that there was great hazard 
in breaking ſuch a number of troops, and his chagrin at the remoyal of 
thoſe guards which had come over to him to their affiftance, aud who 
had conſtantly attended him in all the actions wherein he had been en- 
gaged. But as nothing could be ſo fatal as any diſtruſt gr jealouſy be- 
tween him and his People, be had for that reaſon alone been induced 
to paſs the Bill: and he deſired not to be conſidered as reſponſible for 
its conſequences.” The Houſe of Commons were now ſo far gratified 
as to preſent an Addreſs to the King, acknowledging themſelves ** ſen- 
üble of the, difficulties, he had undertaken, the labors he bad ſuſtained, 
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and the hazards he had run in reſcuing them from popery and arbitrary 
power, reſtoring their liberties, and giving peace and quiet to Chriſten» 
dom; and aſſuring him that they would on all occaſions ſtand by and 
aſſiſt him in the preſervation of his ſacred perſon and ſupport of his Go- 
vernment, againſt all his enemies whatſoeyer.” 


On this apparent return of good humour, the King made an ultimate 
effort to ſoften the moſt rigid and painful clauſe of the act, by a royal 


Dutch guards. meſſage written with his own hand, delivered to the Commons by Lord 


Ranelagh, couched in the following terms“: His Majeſty is pleaſed to 
let the Houſe know, that the neceflary preparations are made for tranſ- 
porting the guards who came with him to England; and that he in- 
tends to ſend them away immediately, unleſs, out of conſideration to 

him, the Houſe be diſpoſed to find a way for continuing them longer 
in his ſervice, which his Majeſty would take very kindly.” Fur from 
complying with a requeſt ſo natural and reaſonable, the Houſe of Com- 
mons in a flame inftantiy reſolved upon an Addreſs to the King, on a 
_ diviſion of 175 to 156 voices, declaring © their unſpeakable grief that 
his Majeſty ſhould be adviſed to propoſe any thing to which they could 
not eonſent with due regard to that Conſtitution which his. Majefty 
came over to reſtore, and ſo often expoſed his royal perſon to. preſerve— 
and did in his gracious Declaration promiſe, that all thoſe foreign forces 
which came over with him ſhould be ſent back.” —This was certainly 
a moſt ungracious mode of reminding the King of his gracious Declara- 
tion, and ſavored much more of faction than of patriotiſm. To this in- 
temperate Addreſs the King made a cool and judicious reply, © expreſſing 
his entire confidence in the affections of his People, and repelling with 
firmneſs the infinuation that his wiſh to retain his native guards aroſe 
From any diſtruſt of the attachment of his Engliſh ſubjets.” —_ 


The King ſaw and indignantly felt, nevertheleſs, how eager and in- 
ceſſant were the efforts of many individuals to traduce his character, and 
embarraſs the meaſures of his Government. In a confidential letter 
written by him at this period to Rouvigny Earl of Galway, he fays, 

; « I fee 
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I fee you are uneaſy at the proceedings of the Parliament here. 1 
think you have too much cauſe to be fo—lt is not to be conceived how 
people here are ſet againſt the foreigners.—You will eaſily judge on 
wHOM this reflects. My meaſures muſt be regulated according as things 
go in the Parliament, of which there is no being ſure till the ſeſſion is 
over.— There is a ſpirit of ignorance and malice prevails here beyond 
conception.“ | 


The Tories, finding their ſtrength, now, proceeded to exhibit other 


BOOK IV. 


proofs of their diſcontent and diſſatisſaction. With a view to caſt a re- 


flection on the tolerant ſpirit of the preſent Whig Miniſtry, an addreſs 
was preſented to the King, complaining of the boldneſs with which, from 
his Majeſty's unexampled clemency, the Papiſts had of late frequented the 
metropolis and all places of public reſort ; and beſeeching his Majeſty to 
iſſue his Royal Proclamation againſt them; which the King promiſed 
to do. | 


Seeing the complexion of the Houſe of Commons, the Old Eaſt India 
Company were encouraged to preſent a petition to the Houſe, praying, 
ce that their caſe might be taken into conſideration ; and that the Houſe 
would make fome proviſion that their Corporation might ſubſiſt for the 
reſidue of the term of 21 years granted by his Majeſty's Charter: and 
that ſuch farther conſiderations might be had for the Petitioners' relief, 
and for the preſervation of the Eaſt India Trade to England, as ſhould 
be thought meet.” This petition was favorably received, and a Bill or- 
dered by the Houſe to be brought in thereupon. Some of the more 
warm and injudicious partiſans of the Company launched into an high 
ſtrain of invective againſt the late Eaſt India Bill and its promoters; 
and even ventured to aſſert, that they were not bound to maintain the 
votes and to keep up the credit of the former Parliament. But the 
Houſe wifely conſidered, that vaſt ſums had been advanced and expences 
incurred by the proprietors of the New Stock, in conſequence of the Act 
recently paſſed. If that Act were now to be repealed, or the conditions 
of it new- modelled, the very baſis of parliamentary faith would be ſub- 

QAq2 verted, 
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BOOK IV, verted, and the public confidence would be inevitably loſt. The Bilt 
= therefore was not ſuffered to proceed to a ſecond reading. | 
une The firſt ſymptom of the decline Ra fall of the Whig Miniſtry had 
ford. already appeared in the reſignation of the Earl of Sunderland, whoſe ſa- 
gacity foreſaw, and whoſe caution had avoided, the approaching danger. 
Had that Nobleman continned in Adminiſtration, he would have been 
undoubtedly the firſt object of attack. But the ſtorm now fell upon the 
Earl of Orford, who had been ſeveral years at the head both of the Admi- 
ralty and Navy Departments. It had tranſpired, that the Auditors of. the 
Impreſts had declined paſſing his Lordſhip's accounts for want of ſuf- 
ficient vouchers. And it was alſo affirmed, that his Lordſhip had un- 
neceſſarily retained a vaſt ſum of money in his hands, to the prejudice of 
the ſeamen and to his own private advantage. The Houſe called there- 
fore for the ſaid accounts; from which it appeared that there remained 
a balance in the hands of the Earl of Orford, as Treaſurer of the Navy, 
of 460,000 l. of which the Earl declared that 380,000 l. was then in a 
courſe of payment. But the object of the Houſe was, not to inveſti- 
gate but to.cenſure ; and they preſented a violent Addreſs to the Throne, 
& complaining of miſmanagement of the public ſervice—of miſapplica- 
tion of the public money—of the introduction of new and unneceſſary 
charges—of the want of regular youchers—and finally declaring, that 
the offices of Firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty and Treaſurer of the 
Navy were inconſiſtent and ought not to be executed by the ſame 
perſon.” The King aſſured them that it was his defire that all ſorts of 
miſmanagements and irregularities ſhould be prevented or redreſſed; 
and that their Addreſs ſhould be taken into conſideration. But the Earl 
of Orford did not chooſe to riſque any farther conteſt with the Houſe 
of Commons, and reſigned his employments. He was ſucceeded in 
the Admiralty by the Earl of Bridgewater, a nobleman wholly unac- #1 
quainted with ſea affairs; and the Tories were diſappointed in their 
views of advancing Sir George Rooke to that important poſt—a naval 
officer of high reputation, and 3 attached to the party in op- 


a — 


A moſt 
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A moſt ſenſible and bitter mortification was ſtill in reſerve for the 
King. By a Bill ſent up from the Commons to the Lords fome years 
fince, attainting the Iriſh who had been in arms againſt the Govern- 
ment, their eſtates by law confiſcated to the Crown were applied' to the 
payment of the public debts, leaving only a power to the King to _ 
poſe of the third part of them. This Bill met with much oppoſition in 
the Upper Houſe : many petitions were preſented againſt it; and the 
King, who was impatient to embark for the Continent, engaged that 
nothing ſhould be done by him in prejudice of the Bill till the Parlia- 
ment had an opportunity of ſettling the buſineſs. But the next ſeſſion, 
and ſeveral ſucceeding ſeſſions, paſſing over without any parliamentary 
revival or even mention of the Bill; the King thought himſelf at liberty 
to exerciſe his prerogative: to its full extent, by making grants of the 
whole of the forfeited eftates. But this angry and jealous Houſe of 
Commons were determined that the matter ſhould not reſt in its preſent 
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Bill — 
Fe fork the 


Rate. They annexed therefore a clauſe to the Land- tax Bill, appointing | 


ſeven commiſſioners to take an account of the eſtates forfeited in Ire- 
land, in order to their being applied in aid of the public ſervice. When 
the Bill was tranſmitted to the Lords, they found themſelves, to their 
great diſcontent, precluded from entering into the merits of this provi- 
fion, being compelled to paſs the clauſe without alteration as conſtituting 
part of a Money Bill. But a proteſt was entered upon the Journals ex- 
preſſive of their Lordſhips' diſapprobation of this procedure: * 1ſt. Be- 
cauſe the clauſe in queſtion compriſed a matter foreign to the Bill; and 
2dly; Becauſe the practice of /acking clauſes of this nature to Money 
Bills was contrary to the ancient method of proceeding in Parliament, 
fubverſive of the freedom of debate, and derogatory to the privileges of 
the Houſe.” The Bill having at length paſſed the Lords, received from 
the King a moſt reluctant aſſent; and on the 4th May, 1699, the Par- 
liament was prorogued, and the King and his Miniſters relieved, for a 
time, from their i en and unwelcome control. 


. after the rifing of Partiament tome farther tee 
were made i in order to conciliate and gratiſy the Tories. The Duke of 
om | | Keds 
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Leeds, who had ſunk into infignificance and contempt fince the dif. 
covery of his India peculations, was now diſmiſſed from his poſt of Pre- 
ſident of the Council, which was given to the Earl of Pembroke; and 
the Privy Seal, relinquiſhed by this nobleman, was conſigned to Lord 
Lonſdale, 'The Duke of Shrewſbury, who diſliked the fatigues and was 
indifferent to the emoluments of office, reſigned without reluctance the 
Seals of Secretary of State to the Earl of Jerſey : but towards the cloſe 
of the year he accepted the place of Lord Chamberlain. This noble- 
man was ſo diſtinguiſhed by the generofity of his diſpoſition and the 
faſcination of his manners, that he was generally known by the appella- 
tion of King of Hearts.” He was ſaid by the King to be the only 
man of whom both Whigs and Tories agreed to ſpeak well. Though 
perſonally difintereſted, his applications for his friends were ſo nume- 
rous, that the King one day, in the ſpirit of pleaſantry, told him © to ſet 
down all his demands at once, that be might ſee whether the * 


kingdom would ſatisfy them.” 


Previous to his a for Holland, the King wrote to the Earl of 
Galway, whom he had long honored with his intimate friendſhip, com- 
plaining in ſtrong terms of the vexations he had been made to endure 
in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament. © It is not poſſible 
(faid he) to be more ſenſibly touched than I am, at not being able to 
do more for the poor refugee officers who have ſerved me with ſo much 
zeal and fidelity. I am afraid the Good Gop will puniſh the ingrati- 
tude of this Nation.—I fear the Commiſſion given here by the Com- 
mons for the inſpection of the forfeitures, will give you a great deal of 
trouble, and me no leſs the next winter. Aſſuredly on all ſides my 
patience is put to the trial. I am going to breathe a little beyond ſea, 
in order to come back. as ſoon as poſſible. 


Notwithſtanding the numerous diſappointments and diſcouragements 
which the Scottiſh Company had ſuſtained, and the ntter improbability 
of final ſucceſs in their projects ſuch was their reluctance to be 
awakened from their-airy dreams, that they had in the courſe of the 


preceding 
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preceding year ſent to ſea two large ſhips out of four which they had 
cauſed to be built at Hamburg, and ſeveral ſmaller veſſels, freighted 
with divers commodities the growth or manufacture of Scotland; and 
about 1200 adventurers on board, furniſhed with all things neceflary 
for the eftabliſhment of a colony. But their indiſcretion was no leſs 
conſpicuous than their ill-fortune, The ſpot fixed upon for this ſettle- 
ment was the Iſthmus of Darien, a territory fituated in the heart of 
the Spaniſh Empire in America, from time immemorial claimed, and 
m part occupied, by Spain to the exclufion of every other European 
Power; and which, if their avarice had ſuffered their reaſon to operate, 


the Scottiſh projectors muſt be ſenſible that the Court of Madrid would. 


reſent and repel as a flagrant encroachment upon their rights. 


In the month of October 1698, they arrived at Gol DEN ISLAND on 
the Coaſt of Darien ; but the wants and miſeries, the difficulties and 


dangers they had to encounter, ſoon difpoſed them to think more of a 


deliverance than an eſtabliſhment. This intelligence was no ſooner re- 
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ceived in England, than the Earl of Seafield, Secretary of State for 


Scotland, who had hitherto abſtained from replying to the repreſenta- 
tions of the Company, informed them, by order from the King, © that, 
there being accounts of the arrival of the ſhips belonging to the Com- 
pany on the Coaſts of America, and the particulas deſign not being com- 
municated to. his Majeſty, he therefore delayed to give an anſwer till he 
had received certain information- of their ſettlement.” Tbe Company 
on this notified to Lord Seafield, “that their ſhips had reached their 
deſtination at Golden Iſland on the Coaſt of Darien—and had obtained, 
by treaty with the natives, a tract never before in the poſſefſion of any 
Europeans.” But though. the Scottiſh Directors had been guilty of the 
extreme imprudence of attempting a permanent ſettlement in the centre 
of the Spaniſh Empire without the permiſſion, it could not be long 
concealed from the knowledge, of the Executive Government. And by 
the poſitive orders of the King, Sir William Beeſton, Governor of Ja- 
maica, iſſued a proclamation early in April 1699, importing that his 
Majeſty was not informed. of the deſigns of the Scots. in relation to Da- 

rien; 
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rien; which being contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting between his Majeſty 
and his Allies, he ſtrictly charged and commanded all his Majeſty's 
ſubjects, that upon no pretence whatever they ſhould hold any eor- 
reſpondence with the Scots aforeſaid, or give them any aſſiſtance, under 
pain of ſuffering the effects of his Majeſty's ſevereſt diſpleaſure. This 
was a meaſure, however harſh, very ſeaſonable and neceſlary ; ; for, in the 
month of May following, the Marquis de Canales, Miniſter Reſidentiary 
of Spain, preſented to the Court of London a Memorial, remonſtrating 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt reſentful terms againſt the Darien ſettlement ; 
which, the Memorialiſt declared, the King his maſter regarded, not 
merely as a violation of friendſhip, but as a rupture of the alliance ſub- 
ſiſting between the two Crowns. That his Catholic Majeſty could not 
expect ſuch inſults and hoſtilities to be committed by the ſubjects of 
the -King of England, without cauſe or pretext, in the heart of his do- 


minions; and that all the King his maſter 'defired was to have his ex- 


treme-ſenſibility of a procedure ſo unjuſt repreſented to his Majeſty, 
for he would-take ſuch meaſures concerning them as he ſhould ſee con- 
venient.“ To this Memorial the orders already ſent to the Governor 


of Jamaica mite d A e reply. 


The Engliſh Parlinment, nerceiving, doubtleſs, the approaching i inevi- 
table ruin of the Scottiſh Colony; did not deign in the courſe of the 
laſt ſeſſion to make it the ſubject of their animadverſion. Nothing but 
misfortune had attended this ill-fated, and extravagant project. Of the 
ſhips ſent out with ſtores and reinforcements, one took fire by accident, 
and a ſecond was wrecked near Carthagena, the cargo confiſcated, and the 
crew ſent to priſon. Thoſe who reached the deſtined ſhore, finding their 
expectations wholly blaſted, were wrought up to a pitch of inſubordi- 
nation and animoſity, which utterly diſqualified them from adopting 
any rational means either of ſubſiſtence or defence, In fine, ſeeing 
their inability to reſiſt the force which the Spaniards were preparing to 
bring againſt them, they thought proper to ſign a capitulation, and en- 
tirely to evacuate the Spaniſh Coaſt, after the immenſe expence incurred 
in tbe ſucceſſive: equipments and preparations of the Company, who 


were, 
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were, however reluctantly, at length compelled to open their eyes, when 


their invincible obſtinacy in folly had left them e to contemplate 


but their own beggary, bankruptcy and ruin. 


In the month of September 1699, while they were yet unappriſed of 
the cataſtrophe of this tragic drama, the Company had tranſmitted an 
Addreſs to the Throne, complaining of the injuries they had received 
and the miſchiefs they had ſtill to apprehend from the Spaniards ;| and 
beſeeching his Majeſty's favor and protection. This being evaſively an- 
| ſwered, they framed a ſecond addreſs or remonſtrance. in ſtill ſtronger 
terms, complaining © that they were not within the pale of the royal pro- 
tection. That proclamations had been iſſued in his Majeſty's name by 
the Governors of the American Plantations, prohibiting all commerce 
or correſpondence with the Scottiſh Colony, which had produced the 
moſt fatal conſequences to the Company—They entreated that his Ma- 
jeſty would take off the force and effect of thoſe proclamations, and 
allow his Parliament of Scotland to meet at as early a period as poſh- 
ble, in order that his Majeſty - might have the advice and afliſtance of 
the great Council of the Nation in ſuch a weighty and general concern.“ 
To this Lord Seafield was directed to anſwer, “that his Majeſty very 
much regretted the loſs which that Kingdom and the Company had 
lately ſuſtained that he would upon all occaſions protect and encourage 
the trade of the Nation and that they ſhould enjoy the ſame freedom 
of commerce with the Engliſh Plantations as formerly. As to the Par- 
liament, they were adjourned to March; and he would cauſe them to 
meet when he judged that the good of the Nation required it.” This 
anſwer gave little ſatisfaction ; the national ferment ſpread like a con- 
tagion, and ſeemed -to threaten the moſt alarming conſequences. 


Notwithſtanding the cordiality with which the Court of Verſailles ap- 
peared to concur in the Treaty of Partition, ſhe, employed all the arts 
of her refined and inſidious policy to induce the Court of Madrid to 
pronounce an ultimate deciſion in her favor. The Marquis de Har- 


court, Ambaſſador from France, infinuated in terms the moſt flattering 
Rr and 
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maintain the honor and independency of the Crown of Spain— that 


Philip IV. had doubtleſs exerted his power too far in transferring the in- 


heritance of the Crown to the Imperial Houſe againſt the Laws of Na- 


tare and the Conſtitution of the Realm—that the ſucceffion lawfully 


belonged to his daughter's children, and not to his relations four degrees 
removed—that it was far from the wiſh of the King his maſter, to unite 
the Crowns of France and Spain—but that the Duke of Anjou, ſecond 
ſon of the Dauphin, was yet in very early youth; and if it were deemed 
expedient to make choice of him as ſucceſſor to the Throne, he might, 
by a reſidence in Spain, eaſily learn to conform himſelf to the cuſtoms 
and manners of the country—that, ſuppoſing the validity of the renun- 
ciation of the Infanta Maria Terefa, the right of ſucceſſion would de- 
yolve upon the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, deſcended alſo from a daugh- 
ter of Spain. But it was impoſſible that the Moft Chriſtian King could 
tamely acquieſce in a diſpoſition fo injurious to the rights and intereſts 
of his Crown as the abſolute transfer of the Monarchy of Spain and its 
vaſt dependencies to the Houſe of Auſtria, already too much aggrandized 
by her recent conqueſts in Hungary. And he infinuated that the Ca- 
tholic Religion might be endangered under a Prince fo clofely con- 
nected with Heretics. The Ambaſſador ſubmitted the deciſion of this 
great queſtion with the utmoſt confidence to the juſtice of his Catholic 
Majeſty, whoſe friendſhip the Moſt Chriftian King was moſt fincerely 
deſirous to cultivate ; and the Ambaſſador took occaſion to expreſs the 
indignation of his Sovereign at the flagrant encroachments of the Britiſh 
Nation on the territorial rights of Spain in America; and his readineſs 
to act in concert with them to repel theſe lawleſs invaders ®, ' And he 
made a generous offer of ſuccors by ſea and land againſt the Moors, 


who were then beſieging both Ceuta and Oran.” This was civilly de- 


clined ; but by degrees a powerful impreſſion was made by theſe argu- 
ments, and others no doubt of a very different kind, on a very large pro- 


This proves the effrontery of the Scottiſh Directors, who, in their Memorial of March 


21K 1699, preſumed to aſſert the-probability, that France had it in contemplation to ſettle 


a colony on the Coaſt of Darien, which _ abſurdly claimed the merit of preventing. 
3 | portion 
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portion of the Spaniſh Nobles and Grandees, with the famous Cardinal Book iv, 
Porto-Carrero at their head, who had a powerful ſway ayer the Spaniſh ——— | 
Councils, The Queen of Spain, on the other hand, was ſtrongly in the 
intereſt of the Houſe of Auſtria, and exerted her influence with-no in- 

conſiderable effect to counteract the machinations of France, who, to 

operate on the fears as well as the juſtice and gratitude of the Spaniſh 

Court, had ordered an army of 60,000 men to aſſemble on the frontiers 

of Catalonia, in 


Such was the ſiate of things, when the Court of Madrid was appriſed 
of the Treaty of Partition about to be concluded at Loo. 'The King of 
Spain, violently and juſtly offended, was inſtantly incited by the impulſe 
of paſſion to adopt a reſolution which wiſdom had fo long unavailingly s 
dictated, viz, to make a teſtamentary diſpoſition of his dominions, which 
he left, June 1698, without reſerye to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, 
now ſolemnly conſtituted ſole heir of this vaſt inheritance. Why his 
Catholic Majeſty paſſed over in filence the claims of the Houſe of Auſ- 
tria, to which he had hitherto ſhewn a ſtrong predilection, cannot be 
eaſily aſcertained. —'Fhe Emperor had obſtinately refuſed to permit his 
fon the Archduke to take up his refidence in Spain—in the memorial 
preſented by the Imperial Ambaſſador Count Harrach at the Court of 
Madrid on the ſubje& of the Treaty of Partition, the chief ſtreſs ſeemed 
to be laid on the injuſtice done to the Houſe of Auſtria, which is ſaid to 
have offended the pride of the Spaniſh;Court—and it was obvious that in 
preſent circumſtances there exiſted a greater probability of preſerving 
the integrity of the Spaniſh Empire by an abſolute devolution of it to 
the Electoral Prince than to the Archduke. And in this caſe France 
and Auftria would have derived much conſolation for the difappoint- 
ment they reſpectively ſuſtained, by reflecting on the baffled hopes and 
abortive projects of each other. 


A memorial was immediately preſented at the Court of Madrid, by 
M. de Harcourt ; which, under color of complaining of the injury done to 
France, contains a virtual acquieſcence in this diſpoſition. In the conclufion 

Rr 2 of 
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BOOK IV. of this Memorial “, the Ambaſſador ſays, © Your Majeſty knows I have 

. never inportuned you concerning the ſucceſſion. Laſtly, Sir, it is to be 
conſidered, whether the diſintereſted reſpects of my maſter, and his de- 
fire to maintain a good correſpondence with your Majeſty, deſerve the 
reſolution you have taken: and what reaſon all Europe may have to 
complain of your Majeſty, if, to the general misfortune, the ſolicitude of 
my maſter cannot prevent the diſturbance to be feared from ſuch an in- 
cident.” This can only be conſtrued to mean, that the King of France 
will not, but that he apprehends the Emperor will conteſt this diſpoſi- 
tion. The anſwer of the Spaniſh Court to this Memorial + was wholly 
vague and complimentary : The zeal of his Catholic Majeſty for 
preſerving the tranquillity of Europe was equal to that of the Moſt 
Chriſtian King—that he could not but be ſurpriſed at his Excellency's 

Memorial, at a time when the Divine goodneſs had ſo recently reſtored 
him to health—but he expreſſed his ſenſe of the friendſhip of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and his readineſs to concur with him in whatever 
ſhould be found neceſſary for continuing the public repoſe, which his 
Catholic Majeſty affirmed would be the conſtant tenor of his prayers.” 
With whatever reluctance, it is probable that the two great rival powers 
of Bourbon and Auſtria would have ultimately acquieſced in a teſta- 
mentary diſpofition ſo conformable to the intereſts of Spain and the 
inclinations of all Europe, had not the unfortunate death of the Elec- 
toral Prince in a few months (February the 16th 1699) entirely altered 
the face of things, and thrown the whole political world into an abyſs of 
confuſion, 


Second Treaty Notwithſtanding the pretended recovery of the King of Spain, it was 
of Partition. well known that this enfeebled Monarch could not long ſurvive: and 
the attention of the King of England was anew engaged, with laudable 
and diſintereſted ſolicitude, but with very doubtful wiſdom, in the for- 
mation of new ſchemes and projects for the preſervation of the peace of 
Chriſtendom. Soon after the arrival of the King at Loo, M. de Tallard was 
again deputed to negotiate with his Majeſty a ſecond Partition Treaty, to 


* Lamberti. + 1d, 


which 
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which the Court of Vienna was invited to concur as a principal party. 
Various obſtacles, occaſioned by as many different cauſes, retarded the 
concluſion of the treaty at Loo—of which the objections ſeverally ſug- 
geſted by the Emperor and the States General appear to have been the 
chief. Their High Mightineſſes, doubting the ſincerity of the French 
Court, and probably not well pleaſed with the terms of the treaty, re- 
quired, that, when figned and ratified, it ſhould be regiſtered in the Par- 
liament of Paris. But the Court of Verſailles replied with haughtineſs, 
* that the Parliament of Paris was no more than a Court of Juſtice ; 
and that this was a propoſition that could not even be liſtened to.“ 
The Emperor abſolutely refuſed to engage as a party in the treaty, till 
the terms of it were communicated to and approved by the Court of 
Madrid. M. de Tallard following the King, after a ſhort interyal, into 
England; the treaty was at length ſigned, March the 3d, 1700, by the 
Ambaſſador Tallard on the part of the King his maſter, and, on that of 
the King of Great Britain, by the Earls of Jerſey and Portland, and on 
the 25th of the ſame month, by the Plenipotentiaries of the States Ge- 


nerab at the Hague. 


| Conformably to the conditions of this treaty, Spain and the Indies, 


with the Low Countries and Sardinia, were, on the death of the King of 


Spain without iſſue, to devolye to the Archduke Charles. The Sicilies, 
Finale and the other poſſeſſions of Spain in Italy, Milan excepted, with 
the Province of Guipuſcoa, &c. as ſettled in the former treaty, were to 
be ceded in full right to the Dauphin—as alſo the Duchies of Lorraine 
and Bar, of more intrinſic value to France than all the reft of her ac- 
quiſitions. To the Duke of Lorraine in lieu of his Duchy was aſ- 
ſigned the Dukedom of Milan. Thus more was voluntarily conceded 
to France, than ſhe could hope to gain by the moſt ſucceſsful war. To 
this treaty the Emperor was allowed three months to accede ; and in 
caſe of refuſal, the allotment of the Archduke was to be diſpoſed of to a 
Prince who ſhould be named by the two Kings of France and Great 


Britain, in conjunction with the States General. And in a ſeparate ar- 


ticle 
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ticle the Emperor was by a farther indulgence admitted to ſubſcribe 
within two months after the death of the King of Spain *. 


The Court of Madrid, on the firſt intimation of the negotiations re- 
commenced at Loo, diſcovered,” as might well be expected, the moſt 
paſſionate reſentment. So early as the month of Auguſt, the Spaniſh 
Secretary of State Don Antonio de Ubilla delivered a Memorial to Mr, 
Stanhope the Engliſh Ambaſſador at Madrid, ſetting forth © that the 
King his maſter having been informed by different advices, that the 
Engliſh, French and Hollanders were again framing new treaties for 
diſpoſing of the ſucceffion of that Crown and dividing its dominions, 
his Majeſty could no longer diſſemble his knowledge, or omit to make 
known his reſentments of a procedure never before beard of during the 
life of any King, —And Don Antonio makes, by order of the Catholic 
King, this communication to Don Stanhope, that, he giving notice to 
his Britannic Majeſty, and aſſiſting by his prudent repreſentations, the 
univerfal quiet may be maintained, and that he may quit the ſcandal of 


* Tt is evident from the tenor of the correſpondence of the King with the Penſionary 
Heinſius at this period, that his acceſſion to the terms of the Partition Treaties was the re- 
ſult of what appeared to him an urgent political neceſſity, ariſing from the known indiſpoſi- 
tion of the Parliament and People to a renewal of the war on the Continent. © I find 0 
ſays the King to that Miniſter, “your thoughts entirely occupied with the great ſtorm 
which ſcems to hang over our heads, by the Iikelihood of the King of Spain's death.— 
only wiſh my power was ſuch, as that I could properly ſecond your hearty ſentiments.” — 


People begin here more and more to fear the death of the King of Spain, being perſuaded 


it will draw on a war, to which they in that cafe ſeem reſolved ; but would contribute little 
or nothing, except to the marine, and leave the war by land to the Republic and the other 


allies, which they would not carry through.— Though, on the other hand, I fee no likeli- 


hood of bringing the Parliament to give money ſufficient to keep fo conſiderable a body of 
troops in the Spaniſh Netherlands as I had the laſt war; and without that I ſee no poſſi- 


bility of defending them.” .I confeſs that, every thing conſidered, it is very queſtionable 


which alternative to chooſe, and to negotiate farther thereon ; but this is beyond a doubt, 


that when theſe offers of France are public in England and Holland, it will be difficult to 
get them to conſent to a war, in caſe the King of Spain ſhould happen to die now—fo * 


meafures _ be taken in conſequence.” — Hardwicke State Papers, 


this 
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this nego#ation, which it is feared will be an unhappy motive of kindling 
a voracious flame of a new war, which being once lighted will be dif- 
ficult to be extinguiſhed, either by the greateſt force, or the moſt dex- 
trous and moſt powerful mediation.” A Memorial couched in ſtill more 
energetic language, and in a ſtyle bordering upon rudeneſs and infolence, 
was ſoon after preſented by the Marquis de Canales to the Lords Juſ- 
tices of England, in the abſence of his Majefty—fting, in a way un- 
uſually pointed and perſonal, that if theſe. proceedings, theſe machi- 
nations and projects are not quickly put a ſtop to, we ſhall without doubt 
ſee a dire and univerſal war over all Europe, difficult to ſtop when we 
are willing, and moſt ſenfible and prejudicial to the Engliſh Nation, 
which has newly tried and felt what novelties and the laſt war have coſt 
them.” —And declaring, “ that the Embaſſador Extraordinary of Spain 
will manifeſt to the Parliament, when it ſhall be aſſembled, the juſt re- 
fentment which he now expreſſes.” This paper being tranſmitted to 
the King at Loo, the Ambaſſador was informed by Mr. Secretary Ver- 
non, that bis Majeſty found the contents fo inſolent and ſeditious, that, 

in reſentment of ſo extraordinary a procedure, he ordered the Ambaſ- 
ſador to quit his dominions in eighteen days, and that mo writing be 
any more received from him or any of his domeſtics. - The Ambaſſador 
replied with an air of gaiety, © Te Deum laudamus !”—adding, that he 
ſhould not fail to obey the orders he had received, to a ſeruple.” In re- 
turn, Mr. Stanhope was alſo ordered to quit the territories of the King 
of Spain. | | | | 


The negotiations at Loo ſeemed to excite almoſt as great a ferment 
at Vienna as at Madrid. The Count de Kaunitz, in a conference with 
M. de Villars the French Ambaſſador at the Imperial Court, declared it 

to be an unprecedented thing for Great Britain and Holland to divide 
the Monarchy of Spain“ And this third Power you threaten us with,” 
faid the Count, & who is he? What, ſhall the Dutch give away king- 
doms !“ And the Memorial of M. de Canales being ſpoken of by 
M. Hope, Miniſter from the States General, as highly inſolent, in making 
an appeal from the Sovereign to bis ſubjects ;. the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 
being 
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being preſent, gravely replied, . Subjecis who dethrone one King and 


elect another, who have even put a third to death, and who openly act 
in defiance of the will of the Sovereign” alluding to the affair of Darien 


x ſuch ſubjects can by no means be regarded in the ſame light with the 
ſubjects of other Kings*.” 


On the other hand, the extreme. ſatisfaction of the Court of Verſailles 


at the late proceedings appears from the general tenor of the diſpatches 


of the Earl of Mancheſter, Ambaſſador at Paris. In his letter of May 8th, 
1700, to Lord Jerſey, this Nobleman ſays, * that in his laſt conference 
with M. de Torcy, that Miniſter obſerved to him they ſhould now ſoon 
ſee the ſucceſs of this great affair—that the King of England would have 
the honor of it The caſe,” he added, © was extremely changed within two 
years—that the French King had now all the obligations and intereſt to 
wiſh for the life and welfare of our King.—Henceforth,” as in a ſubſe- 


quent conference he took occaſion to ſay, * it would be very convenient 


for France and England always to act in concert in the affairs of Europe.” 


Circumſtanced as the Emperor now was, he appeared inclined to ac- 


- cede, after all the anger and reſentment he had diſplayed, to the princi- 


pal terms of the treaty. And various conceſſions were made by the 
Court of Verſailles in order to render it more palatable—calculated to 
enſure the ſucceſſion of Spain to the Archduke; and, in particular, that 
this Prince ſhould be at liberty to reſide in that kingdom during the life 
of the King ; knowing perhaps the determination of the Emperor againſt 


it. It was alſo agreed that the ſucceſſion of the Sicilies ſhould be limited 


to the deſcendants of the Queen Maria Tereſa, But when the Imperial 
Court proceeded to propoſe that the Indies ſhould be ceded to France in 


lieu of the Sicilies ; and the Iſland of Sardinia and the Duchy of Luxem- 


burg as an equivalent for Lorraine and Bar—the propoſition was rejected 
as extravagant and inadmiſſible. The King of France bimſelf, in a diſ- 
patch to M. Briord Reſident at the Hague, informs him, © that M. Zin- 


zendorf, the Imperial Ambaſſador at Paris, had plainly enough intimated 


* Ralph; Lamberti; Memoirs of the M. de Villars, &c. * | 
that 
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that the Emperor would cede to him the Low Countries, in caſe he would 
treat directly with him—and dire&s that Miniſter to caution the Pen- 
fioner againſt all the artifices which the Imperial Miniſters would not fail 
to employ, in order to create a jealouſy which might be fatal to the mea- 
ſures he had taken with England and Holland.” In the mean time the 
Emperor carried on his negotiations in Spain with ſuch ſucceſs, that his 
Catholic Majeſty, in the month of June 1700, was prevailed upon to ſign 
a Will, declaring the Arch-duke ſole heir of the Spaniſh dominions. This 
was immediately tranſmitted to Vienna; and M. de Villars was then in- 
formed, © that his Imperial Majeſty, conſidering the good ſtate of the King 
of Spain's health, declined acceding to the Treaty of Partition ; but that 
in failure of male heirs the Emperor conſidered the ſucceſſion as juſtly be- 
longing to him.” And thus this matter reſted during the ſummer of the 


year 1700, 


To preſerve perſpicuity and connection, the order of events has been 
ſomewhat anticipated. The King of England arrived at his palace of 
Kenſington from the Continent in the month of October 1699. It had 
been for ſome time paſt infuſed into his mind by perſons in his confidence, 
and particularly by the Earls of Jerſey and Albemarle, that the Whigs 
either could not or would not conduct the buſineſs of Government to his 
ſatisfaction that the Tory intereſt predominated in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and that it was neceſſary to conform to circumſtances, and to take 
ſome of the leaders of that party into Adminiſtration. On the other hand, 
Lord Somers, who retained great influence over the King, declared, that 
there was no neceſſity for yielding at diſcretion to the Tories—that if 
the King would be truc to his friends, they would be true to him. He 
blamed the reſignation of Lord Orford, and was of opinion the Whigs 
might regain their aſoendency in a new Parliament.— The King himſelf 
was inclined to a diſſolution, but the Miniſters would not venture to ad- 
viſe ſo bold. a meaſure. He therefore finally determined to adopt the 
counſels of their opponents. The firſt manifeſtation of this was a viſit 
publicly made by bim to the Earl of Rocheſter at Richmond—and Mr. 


Montague, perceiving the high favor he had for ſeveral years paſt poſſeſſed, 
8 1 both 


Tories rein- 
ſtated in Ad- 
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both with the King and the Parliament, now rapidly on the wane, thought 
it expedient to reſign his offices previous to the commencement of the 
ſeſſion. In his room Lord Tankerville was placed at the head of the 
Treaſury, and Mr. John Smith, who had for ſome time occupied with 
reputation a ſeat at the Board, was conſtituted Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Thus another of the grand columns which upheld the totter- 
ing fabric of the Whig Adminiſtration was removed; and it now reſted 
almoſt entirely upon the abilities, courage, and high reputation of the 


Lord Chancellor Somers for fapport. 


On the 16th of Noveidbes 1699, the ſeſſion opened with a ſpeech of a 
very general nature, and in which every expreſſion that could give any 
juſt canſe of offence ſeems to have been cautiouſly avoided. In conelu- 
ſion the King declared © his full affurance of the good affections of his 
People, which it would be his endeavor to preſerve by a conſtant care of 
their juſt rights and liberties. Since then,” ſaid the Monarch, © our aims 
are only for the general good, let us act with confidence in one another; 


which will not fail, by Gop's bleſſing, to make me a happy King, and you 


a great and flouriſhing People. But ſuch was the perverſe conduct of 


the Houſe as to manifeſt a pre- determination not to be fatisfied. In their 


Addreſs the Commons affected to conſider this recommendation of mu- 
tual confidence as involving in it by implication a charge againſt them 
for not placing proper confidence in him. We do eſteem it,” ſay they, 
c our greateſt misfortune, that, after having ſo amply provided for the ſe- 
curity of your Majeſty and your Government both by ſea and land, any 


jealouſy or diſtruſt hath been raiſed of our duty and affections to your 


ſacred Majeſty—and beg leave humbly to repreſent that it will greatly 
conduce to the continuing and eſtabliſhing an entire confidence between 
your Majeſty and your Parliament, that you would be pleaſed to ſhow 
marks of your high diſpleaſure towards all ſuch perſons who have or ſhall 
preſume-to miſrepreſent their proceedings to your Majefiy.” The King 
to this ſtrange and captious complaint returned a mild and diſcreet an- 
ſwer, aſſuring them © that no perſons had ever yet dared to miſrepreſent 
to him the proceedings of either Houle—and that if ſuch calumnies 

ſhould 
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ſhould be attempted, they would not only fail of ſucceſs, but the authors BOOK IV. 


of them would be treated as his worſt enemies.” 


1699. 


- It was now the grand object of the Commons to ſeek out ſome plauſible PiracyofKydd. 


ground of accuſation againſt the Lord Chancellor, knowing, that, if he fell, - 


the Adminiftration of which he was the ſole animating principle muſt in- 
evitably fall with him. Fortunately, as they conceived, for their purpoſe, 
an incident occurred at this period much too trivial for the notice of hiſ- 
tory, had it not acquired an adyentitious importance by the political uſe 
made of it in order to fix a ſtigma upon an illuſtrious character, which 
could not hope ia ſuch circumſtances, although © as chaſte as ice, as pure 
122 the envenomed ſhafts of calumny. 


| - Great e having . made, during the late war, of the depre- 
dations committed by pirates on the American coaſt; a ſcheme was form- 
ed at the ſuggeſtion of the Earl of Bellamont, Governor of New York, to 
fit out a ſhip of war by private ſubſcription in order to make repriſals up- 
on theſe depredators. The King himſelf countenanced the ſcheme; and 
the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Shrewſbury, the Lords Romney and 
Orford, &c. on being applied to, did not think it becoming them to refuſe 
their aſſiſtance. And on the recommendation of Lord Bellamont, one 
Kydd, a native of New York, the maſter of a ſloop, who had the reputation 


of being both bold and honeſt, was appointed captain of the ſhip, which 


mounted thirty guns, and to which the name of the Adventure Galley 
was given. This veſſel was furniſhed, beſides. the uſual commiſſion 
given to privateers, with a power under the Great Seal, authoriſing Kydd 
the commander to make war upon and deſtroy the pirates infeſting the 
American and other ſeas. The choice however of the Captain proved 
very unfortunate ; for, inſtead of making war upon the pirates, he imme- 
diately turned pirate himſelf ; and, commanding a ſhip of great force, he 
became for a conſiderable time the terror of the American and Indian 
ſeas," At length being apprehended 1 the vigilance of Lord Bellamont, 
be was ſept to England for trial, 


Sſ2 This 
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This affair being eagerly and abruptly brought into the Houſe of Com- 
mons; a motion was made, December 6, 1 699, © that the letters patent 


= ac. granted to the Earl of Bellamont, and others, of pirates“ goods were diſ- 


honorable to the King, againſt the Law of Nations, contrary to the 
Laws and Statutes of this Realm, invaſive of property, and deſtructive 

of trade and commerce.” In the debate which enſued, the moſt ma- 
lignant imputations were caſt upon the noblemen engaged in this un- 
dertaking, as concerned in © a ſcheme of robbing and piracy ;” and the 
Lord Chancellor was the peculiar object of invective and reproach, as a 
Magiſtrate placed at the head of the higheſt department of Juſtice; 
which he had * diſgraced by his participation in an enterpriſe ſo ſean- 
dalous ; and which was ſaid to be framed on a mere pretence of public 
fervice, but in truth for the ſake of ſpoil-—thoſe who were too tender- 
conſcienced to commenee pirates in the firſt inſtance, finding no re- 
pùgnance to ſharing among themſelves that which had been unjuſtly 
taken from others.” But ſuch was the charm attached to the loſty and 
undeviating integrity of the Chancellor's character, that it was aſſailed 
by the rage of ſaction in vain. The Houſe ſeemed to feel, that the 
diſgrace and diſhonor of ſueh an accuſation could appertam only to 
thoſe who countenanced it ; and the motion was, on a divifion, nega- 
tived by a great majority. The Commons however thought fit to pre- 
ſent an Addreſs to the King, praying, that Kydd might not be par- 
doned, tried, or diſcharged, till the next Seffion of Parliament ;” to 
which the King promifed compliance : and to finiſh the hiſtory of this 
wretched buftneſs, it may be proper to add, that Kydd, being many 
months after brought to the bar of the Houſe, declared, * that he had 
never in his life ſpoken to Lord Somers; and that he had no order from 
thoſe concerned in the ſhip but to proſecute his voyage againſt the 
pirates in the high ſeas.” The Houſe now left bim to his fate; and 
he was in a ſhort time afterwards hanged, with divers of his accomplices. 


Boiling ftill with indignation againſt the Chancellor, the malignants 
m the Houſe now brought forward another charge againſt him, for 
having made a partial and undue diſtribution of Commiſſions of the 
| Peace, 
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great property and reſponſibility. On enquiry it appeared, that at the 
period of the Aſſaſſination Plot it was deemed expedient to exclude thoſe 


from the Commiſſion who refuſed to ſigu the National Aſſociation. But 
this was ſo far from being the perſonal act of the Chancellor, that the 
gentlemen in queſtion were turned out in conſequence of the expreſs 
order of Council, grounded on the repreſentations of the Lords Lieute- 
nants of the ſeveral Counties. The Houſe contented itſelf, therefore, 
with preſenting an Addreſs to the King, importing, that it would 
much conduce to the ſervice of his Majeſty and the good of this King- 
dom, that gentlemen of quality and good eſtates be refored and put 
into the Commiſſions of the Peace and Lieutenancy; and that men of 
fall eſtates be neither continued nor put into the ſaid Commiſſions.” 
To which Addreſs, preſented by the whole Houſe, the King replied, 
© He was of the opinion, that men of the beſt quality and eſtates were 


moſt proper to be entruſted in the Commiſſions of the Peace and Lieu- 


tenancy ; and that directions ſhould be given accordingly.” 


The ſame ill humor, though directed to a very inferior object, diſ- 
played itſelf in the motion made for an Addreſs to the King to diſplace 
Burnet, Biſhop of Sarum, from his office of Preceptor to the Duke of 
Gloceſter, which he had filled with great diligence and diſintereſtedneſs. 
This was however overruled by a conſiderable majority. 


bo inthe eesti mne un Mee preſented to the 


Throne to put the laws in force againſt Popiſh Recuſarits, &c. in or- Papiſis. 


der to throw an odium upon the Whig Miniſters as men regardleſs of 
the intereſts of religion; that buſineſs was from the ſame motives now 
revived by the Tories ; and a dreadfully ſeyere Bill brought in under the 
ſanction of a Committee, of which Mr. Howe, one of the moſt virulent 
Jacobites in the Houſe, was Chairman, by which a ſentence of. baniſh- 
ment was inflicted upon all Popiſh Prieſts and Schoolmaſters, on pain 
of perpetual impriſonment, in caſe of their return; and a reward of 
10001, offered for their apprehenſion. It alſo enacted, that no Papiſt 
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born after the 25th March, 1700, be capable of inheriting either title 


or eſtate ; or of purchaſing lands, &c. either in his own name or in 
truſt for another, within the realm. But the moſt extraordinary clauſe 
of the Bill was that which required all Papiſts poſſeſſing eſtates in land 
to take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy and the Teft when they 
attained to the age of eighteen ; till when the eſtate was to devolve to 
the next of kin that was a Proteſtant. The party who moved this Bill 
preſumed, that the Whigs, conformably to their general maxims of in- 
dulgence and toleration, would not fail to oppoſe it with vigor, and 
thereby expoſe themſelves to popular obloquy. But ſelf-preſervation was 


no their primary object; and, abandoning all conſiſtency of principle, 


they applauded and patroniſed the Bill with all the madneſs of party 
rage—each faction ſtriving which ſhould exceed the other in deviſing 
new clauſes of iniquity and barbarity. Under theſe circumſtances it 
rapidly paſſed the Houſe of Commons, and from the operation of the 
ſame motives it proceeded with equal facility through that.of the Lords. 
With a blindneſs of intellect which would excite our pity were not pity 
loſt and abſorbed in indignation, Biſhop Burnet informs us, * that he 
was for this Bill, notwithſtanding his principles for toleration, and agamſt 
all perſecution for conſcience ſake. He had always thought, that if a 
Government found any ſect in religion incompatible with its quiet and 


ſafety, it might, and ſometimes ought to ſend away all of that ſect 


with as little hardſhip as poſſible.” —A principle of policy which would 
furniſh juſt as valid a pretence for the expulſion of the Moriſcoes from 
Spain, or the Huguenots from France, as of the Papiſts from England. 
It is grievous to relate that this infamous Bill, which a more enlightened 
Legiſlature has with generous unanimity repealed, paſſed with national 
approbation ; though its maliguity was happily in a very great degree 
counteracted by the ſuperior wiſdom and beneficence of the Executive 
Power. 


Another ſubject of chagrin and vexation to the Whigs in the preſent 
ſeſſion was the conduct of the Houſe of Commons relative to the af- 
fairs of India. Although the Houſe would not venture on a meaſure ſo 


dangerous 
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dangerous as the revocation of the Charter granted by the laſt Parlia- 
ment to the new Company, their competitors of the Old Eſtabliſhment 
were encouraged anew to repreſent their caſe to the Legiſlature, and to 
petition for an Act to prolong their exiſtence as a Company to the end 
of the term of twenty one years ſpecified in their preſent Charter. The 
new Company publiſhed a Counter-Repreſentation exprefſed in very 
bitter language; but their invectives and reproaches were fatal to their 
arguments. Paſſion is a more active principle than reaſon ; and ſuch an 
oppoſition only contributed, by- exciting diſguſt and reſentment, to facili- 
tate the paſſing of the Bill. Mr. Montague, their great patron, was no 
longer lord of the afcendant ; his eloquence had loſt its efficacy; and 
this remarkable Bill, which eſtabliſhed in fact two Eaſt India Companies, 
finally received the ſanction of the Houſe of Lords and the aſſent of the 


King. 


It was a favorite object of the Court to obtain a vote of approbation 
from Parliament for the meaſures taken to gratify- the commercial jea- 
louſy of the Engliſh Nation in oppoſition to the Scottiſh Settlement of 
Darien. Even in this they could not ſucceed. For, though the Houſe 
of Lords were prevailed upon, not without difficulty, and on a cloſe di- 
viſion of thirty-two to twenty-ſix Peers, to reſolve, © that the Settle- 
ment of Darien was inconſiſtent with the good of the Plantation trade 
of this Kingdom,” and to ground an Addreſs to the King thereupon ; 
the Commons obſtinately refuſed to concur : for they knew that the 
project was hopeleſs; and they would take off no part of the odium, 
neceſſarily incurred upon the occafion, from the King. But a pamphlet 
being publiſhed, entitled“ An Enquiry into the Miſcarriage of the 
Scottiſh Settlement at Darien,” reflecting upon the honor of the King 
and of the two Houſes of Parliament; it was voted to be a falſe, ſcandalous 
and traitorous libel, and ordered to be burnt by the common hangman. 
The King received the Addreſs of the Lords very graciouſly. He affured 
them that he ſhould always have a very great regard for their opinion— 
that he would never be wanting by all proper means to promote the 


adyantage and good of the trade of England—at the ſame time he ex- 
| preſſed 
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preſſed a great concern and tenderneſs for his Kingdom of Scotland, and 
a deſire to advance their intereſt and proſperity. And he embraced 
anew the opportunity of inculcating very earneſtly the propriety and 
neceſſity of an Union of the two Kingdoms, in order to contribute 
effectually to the ſecurity and happineſs of both. In conſequence of 
this recommendation, the Lords did actually prepare and ſend down a 
Bill to the Commons, appointing certain Commiſſioners of the Realm 
of England to treat with Commiſſioners of Scotland for the weal of 
both Kingdoms. But the Commons, being in no better diſpoſition to 
comply with this meaſure than with the former, could not be prevailed 


upon to proſecute or approve it “. 


But the point on which the party in oppoſition to the Court laid the 
moſt ſtreſs, and which the Nation ſeemed to be moſt concerned in, was 
the reſult of the enquiry made by the Parliamentary Commiſſioners into 
the Iriſh Forfeitures, with a view to a general reſumption, Of theſe 
Commiſſioners, ſeven in number, four were“ diſpoſed to put every cir- 
cumſtance to the torture, in order to inflame the report, and three 
were inclined to ſoſten and conciliate; or, as the induſtrious and dili- 
gent hiſtorian Ralph expreſſes it, three were for the Court, under the 
pretence of candor and moderation.” In conſequence of this difference 
of ſentiment, the report of the Commiſſioners was ſigned by the four 
anti- courtiers only. This remarkable report ſtated, that the number of 
perſons outlawed on account of the late rebellion in Ireland amounted 
to 3921—that the lands belonging to the forfeited eſtates contained 
1,060,792-acres—that ſome of theſe lands had been reſtored to the old 
proprietors by virtue of the Articles of Limerick and Galway—by re- 
verſal of outlawries and royal pardons—obtained chiefly by thoſe who 
had abuſed his Majeſty's compaſſion. Beſides theſe reftitutions, there 
were ſeventy - ſix grants and caſtodiums under the Great Seal of Ireland, 
of which they made a recital, Amongſt the number was a grant to 
Lord Romney of 49,517 acres; Lord Albemarle 108,633 ; William 


# Ralph, vol, ii. p. 849. 
Bentinck, 
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Bentinck, Eſq. Lord Woodſtock 135, 820; the Earl of Athlone 26,480; 
the Earl of Galway 36,148, &c. &c, The Commiſſioners acknowledged 
that the eſtates in queſtion did not yield ſo much to the | grantees as 
they. were eſtimated at; for, as they had impoſed upon his Majeſty; ſo 
their agents had impoſed upon them; and ſold or let the lands at a 
rate much below their real value. Aſter all deductions and allowances; 
there yet remained 1,699, 343 l. 148. which they laid before: the Com- 
mons as the groſs amount of the eſtates forfeited fince the 13th day of 
February 1689, and not reſtored.” The Committee concluded their 


report by the invidious ſtatement of a grant, which they acknowledged 


did not fall within the letter of their Enquiry, made under the Great 
Seal of Ireland, May 3o, 1695, to Mrs. Elizabeth Villiers, now Counteſs 
of Orkney, of ALL the private eſtates of the late King James, contain - 
ing 95,649 acres, eſtimated, at the expiration of the preſent"leaſes in 
1501, at 25,9951. 18s, per annum. ' Certainly, to judge by the enormity 
of this grant, the King's attachment to this Lady muſt have been un- 
commonly violent. Upon the whole it appeared, that the grants were, 
with very few exceptions, conferred without knowledge or diſcrimina- 
tion; that groſs impoſitions had been practiſed; and that the King 
himſelf was liable to the cenfure of ſuffering the royal bounty wn 
. careleſs we in . 


The Hoatlelf:Cocmies iniexidun ferment inamediately reolved, Bill of Re- 


«that a Bill be brought in to apply all the forfeited Eftates and Intereſts 
in Ireland, and all grants thereof, and of the rents and revenues be- 
longing to the Crown within that Kingdom, fince-the 23th February, 
1689, to the uſe of the Public.” A clauſe was ſabſequently inſerted for 
the erection of a Court of Delegates, to determine claims touching the 
ſaid forfeited eſtates—under cover of which clauſe they farther reſolved, 


that they would not receive any petitions whatever againſt the provi- 


fions of this Bill.” The Courtiers durſt not oppoſe any of theſe pro- 
ccedings ; and the Houſe, having fixed unalterably upon their plan, 
were now at leiſure to enter upon the examination of the Commiſſioners 


at 6 the Houſe, which it had been ineffectually ſuggeſted by 
14 ſome 


ſumption. 
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ſome of the Members ought. in propriety and equity to have preceded 
the Bill. After a long and tedious inveſtigation, the Houſe came to the 
ultimate reſolution, that: Francis Anneſley, John Trenchard, James 
Hamilton and Henry Langford, Eſqrs. ſour of the Commiſſioners for the 
Irifh forſeitures, had acquitted themſelves with underſtanding, courage 
and integrity. This was an implied cenſure oa the Earl of Drogheda, 


Sir Francis Brewſter, and Sir Richard Leving, the three diſſentient Com- 
miſſioners and the Houſe went fo far as to vote the laſt- named of theſe 


to be the author of groundleſs and ſcandalous aſperſions reſpecting the 
Commiſſioners who had ſigned the report—and to commit him there- 


mon _— to ths * 


Aſter a long aequiakimnee, the Courtiers * to move, that a 
certain proportion of the forſeitures be reſerved to the diſpoſal of his Ma- 
jeſty. This proportion had been fixed at a third in the former Bill, 
which the Houſe had perfected, and ſent up to the Lords ſome years be- 
fore. But the Houſe, being at preſent differently conſtituted, would not 
admit of the ſame rule of proceeding. It was thought a ſufficient reply, 
that the grantees had enjoyed theſe eſtates ſo many years, that the mean 
profits did ariſe to more than one third of the value. And a negative 
was not only put upon the motion, but two additional reſolutions were 
thereupon paſſed : © 1ſt, That the adviſing, procuring and paſſing the 
grants of the forfeited and other eſtates. in Ireland, had been the occa- 
fion of contracting great debts upon the Natioa, and levying heavy taxes 
on the People;  2dly, That the adviſing and paſſing the ſaid grants was 
highly reflecting on the King's honor. And the officers and inſtru- 
ments concerned in the procuring and paſſing the ſaid grants had highly 


failed in the'performance of their truſt and duty. One point only, die- 


tated chiefly by the ſpirit of retaliation and revenge, were the Courtiers 
able to carry—which was the obtainment of an order for bringing in a 
Bill to reſume the grants of all lands and revenues of the Crown, and 


all penſions granted by the Crown ſince the 6th of February 1685, being 


the day of King James's acceſſion, and for applying the fame to the uſe 
of the public. An Addreſs founded upon the reſolutions laſt recited 
| | was 
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was preſented to his Majeſty, January the 21ſt, 1700, to which the King 
gave the following anſwer : © Gentlemen, I was not led by inclination, 
but thought myſelf obliged-in juſtice to reward thoſe who: had ſerved 


BOOK IV. 


well, and particularly in the reduction of Ireland, out of the eſtates for- * 


feited to me by the rebellion: there. The long war in which we were 


engaged did occaſion great taxes, and has left the Nation much in debt; 
and the taking juſt and effedtual ways for leſſening that debt, and ſup- 
porting public credit, is what in my opinion will beſt contribute to the 
honor, intereſt, and ſafety of this kingdom.” On the report of this an- 
ſwer from the Chair, a vehement debate enſued ; and the Houſe came at 
the cloſe of it to the reſolution, © that whoever adviſed his Majefty's an · 
ſwer to the Addreſs of the Houſe, has uſed his utmoſt endeavor to create 
a miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between the King and his People.“ 


This famous Bill of Reſumption, being ſtyled a Bill of Supply, and ap- 
propriated to the diſcharge of certain ſpecific debts, &c. was, by an arbi- 
trary exertion of power now grown too common, tacked to—or, in the 
more faſhionable phraſe, conſolidated with, the Land- tax Bill; and in that 
ſtate carried up to the Lords. The forcible expedient reſorted to by the 
Commons to enſure the paſſing of the Bill, gave great and juſt umbrage 
to the Peers, who ventured to make ſeveral alterations in abe ſame, not 
affecting the money clauſes, which were nevertheleſs unanimouſly re- 
jected by the Commons, who aſſigned in a paper delivered to their Lord- 
ſhips their reaſons for ſo doing. The Peers producing at a ſubſequent 
conference counter-reaſons in ſupport of their amendments, the Com- 
mittee of the Commons, inſtead of making any reply, ſignified that their 
orders were to return the Bill, and leave it with their Lordſhips. This 
threw the Houſe into a flame : many of the Peers ſeemed determined to 
reject the Bill and riſque the conſequences... On the queſtion whether 
the Houſe ſhould adhere to their amendments, the Contents were 43, 
Non-contents 53; and the Bill finally paſſed, with the ſullen acquieſ- 


cence of the Court, Pe EC 


ſtrong and indignant proteſt.” 


Try "4 The 
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Sock M The leaders of the Houſe of Commons, conceiving the oppoſition of 
r me Lords to derte its ebtef weight ſrom the Chancellor, moved by way 


of intimidation an Addreſs to his Majeſty for the removal of John Lord 
Somers from his Preſence and Councils for ever. This was carried in the 
negative by a great majority. But a reſolution ſtill more obnoxious 
paſſed the Houſe at the ſame time, to addreſs the King, that no perſon 
who was not a native of bis dominions, the Prince of Denmark excepted, 
be admitted to his Majeſty's Councils in England or Ireland. But be: 
fore this "Addreſs could be preſented, the King came to the Houſe of 
Peers April the 11th, 1700; and, after paſſing the bills in readineſs, com- 
manded the Earl of Bridgewater, in the abſence of the Chancellor, who 
was indifpoſed, to prorogue the.Parliament, which was accordingly done 
without a Speech—his Majeſty thinking there was no room for the uſual 
expreſſions of ſatisfaction or gratitude ; and not 1 es. to give = 3 
lic proof of diſcoritert or reſentment *, HA 


| In . * dicatabes. to Jord Galwas. written i __ the 
riſing of Parliament, the King ſays: You may judge what yexation all 
their extraordinary proceedings gave me; and I aſſure you, your being 
deprived of what I gave you with ſo much pleaſure is not the leaſt of my 
griefs——There . have, been ſo many intrigues in this laſt ſeſſon, that, 
without having been on the ſpot and well inſormed of every thing, it 
cannot be conceived. I never had more occaſion than at-preſent for 
perſons of your capacity and fidelity. I bope 1 ſhall find opportunities 
to give you marks of my eſteem. and friendſhip.” | 


Tue celebrated Prior, at this time Under Secretary of Stats te Lord Jerſey, is s letter 
to the Earl of Mancheſter, dated February the 12th, 100, ſays, To- morro is the great 
day, when we expect that my Lord Chancellor will be fallen upon; though God knows 
what crime he is guilty of, but that of being a very great man, and a wiſe and upright Judge.” 
In a ſubſequent letter, dated April the oth, he ſays, Gop knows how this buſineſs will 
turn, or where this violence of the Houſe of Commons will end Our friend” —meaning 
Mr. Montague has ſaid nothing of late in the Houſe of Commons. My Lord Chancellor 
is very fc. This is the abrege of our caſe. April the 11th—* You ſee what they would 
have done to my Lord Chancellor, and how Duke Schomberg and Lord Portland ſuffer in 
their Addreſs that ſtrangers ſhould not be Privy Counſellors.— Upon the main we have 


life for ſix months longer, ei alors comme alors.“ 
bs OY The 
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The King, being no fully reſblyed at any rate toeffet-an/accommd- BOOT 1v. 


dation with the Tories; inſormed Lord Somers on his firſt appearance at 


— — 
1700. 


Court aſter recovering from his indiſpoſition, that it ſeemed neceſſury nigigoen of 
for hig ſervice that he ſhould part with the Great Seal; and he wiſhed Lord Somers. 


he would make it his own act. But this the Lord Chancellor with great 
dignity reſuſed ſinee in his eircumſtances, he ſaid, a reſignation muſt 
be ſuppoſed to indicate ſear or guilt. An onder was therefore ſormally 
ſent to bim by Lord Jerſey, and the Great Seal delivered up April 17, 
17, The Chief Juſtice” Hot and the Attorney Generil Trevor bath 
deelining the acceptance of it; Sir Nathan Wright, a man in no reſpect 
equal to that exalted ſtation, and much leſs to the illuſtrious perſonage 
whom he ſueceeded, was appointed Lord Keeper. The diſmiſſion of 
Lord Somers wis immediately followed by the reſignation of the Dake 
of Shrew{buryy the laſt of the great Whig Ministers. The Earl of Jer- 
ſey took the key of Chamberlain, and Mr. 8 officiated * _ 
K * { % en 5 
- This ſpirit of natioas] roſantment and 3 ry Scotlagd Game 
Kill to rage with unabated; or rather with increaſing, viglence. In the 
month of December 1699, the Council General of the Company wrote 
to Lord Beafield, A that they had preydiled on Lord Baſil Hamilton to go 
up to London with an Addreſs to his Majeſty in behalf of thoſe men who 
were confined at Carthagena: and they requeſted that the Secretary 
would introduce Lord Baſil to the King, and aſſiſt in obtaining a gra- 
cious anſwer.“ Lord Seafield replied, that his Majeſty did not re- 
fuſe the petition, but could not allow Lord Naſil to be. the, preſenter 
of it—-that Nobleman not having yet ozvned his. Majeſty's .Govern- 
ment. In a ſhort time official notice was given to the Privy Council of 
Scotland, & that his Majeſty, though he had refyſed acceſs to Lord Baſil 
Hamilton, was reſolyed' to demand the releaſement of the priſoners at 
Carthagena ſrom the Spaniſh Court,—And;that it was;his:Majeſty's in- 
tention to advance the trade of Scotland, and to allow the ſubjects of that 
kingdom the fame; liberty of commerce that others enjoyed with the 
Evgliſh Plantations,” The Directors of the Company wrote A 


4 
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letter to Lord Seafield, * expreſling' their deep regret that Lord Baſil 
ſhould be refuſed acceſs to the King he being perfectly verſed in the 
ſtate of their affairs, and provided with ample inſtructions concerning 


them adding, that they never heard his Lordſhip had done any thing 


 inconfiſtent with the duty of a loyal and peaceable ſubject.” The King, 


however, perſiſted, in his reſolution not to admit Lord Baſil into his pre- 
ſence; and his Lordſhip ſhewed equal perſeverance in the proſecution of 
his ſuit. On his actually offering a Memorial to his Majeſty on paſſing 
to the Council Chamber, and attempting to addreſs him on the ſubjecl, 
the King, as we are told, with ſote marks of reſentment repreſſed his im- 
portunity. Upon which Lord Baſil with a reſolute air and tone of _— 
exclaimed, © I have right to be heard, and I ill be heard!“ 
King, turning te the Nobles around him, ſaid; © —— 0 «> 
„ ee —_— too owt 1 of * nn. 
| ig io 1208 | N 0 ae 
In the month of March 1900, the — of Tweeddale preſented 
an Addreſs in the name of the Scottiſh Nation, ſigned by an innumerable 
multitude, petitioning and almoſt inſiſting upon a ſpeedy Seſſion of 
Parliament, in order that the Indian and African Company of Scotland 
might be enabled to proſecute their undertaking: with greater aſliirance 
atid better ſucceſs than they had hitherto been able to do.” In anſwer 
to which, the King engaged that the Seſſion ſhould not be poſtponed 
beyond the month of May. And on the 21ft of that month, the Parlia- 
ment was accordingly opened by the Duke of Queenſberry, Lord High 
"Commiſſioner, with a moſt gracious letter from his Majeſty, aſſerting his 
royal intention to have held the ſeffion'in perſon, had the ſtate of affairs 
Abroad permitted; and expreſſing his very great concern at the misfor- 
tunes and loſſes the Nation had ſuſtained in their trade; and promiſing 
to concur in any meaſures calculated to promote and encourage it. And 
the Lord Commiſſioner, in his ſpeech, aſſured the Parliament, that he 
Knew. bis Majeſty's mind to be ſo favorably diſpoſed, that there was a 


| certainty of obtaining any thing that could be in reaſon aſked on this 


head. But theſe ſoothing declarations ſeemed to produce little effect. 


In a ſhort time a ſtrong and inflammatory remonſtranee was preſentell 
2 Io 
3 from 
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from the Darien Company, reciting all the loſſes, diſappointments and 
hardſhips they had ſuſtained. Tbis was followed by petitions and ad- 
dreſſes of the ſame kind from all parts of the kingdom. And a reſolu- 
tion being moved, that the Colony of Caledonia in Darien was a le- 
gal and rightful ſettlement, in the terms of the Act of Parliament of 16953 
and that the Parliament would maintain and ſupport the ſame:“ the 
Commiſſioner, to avoid the conſequence of ſuch a vote, immediately ad- 
journed the Purliament for thłee days. But all his endeavors in that in- 
terval to extinguiſn, or even to moderate, the flame which raged ſo 
fiercely; were ineffectual. The Parliament met again in the ſame fer- 
ment, and with the ſame diſpoſition as before — ſo that his Grace was 
compelled; by a dangerous and invidious exerciſe of the prerogative; to 
adjourn them for twenty days more. This ftep the Lord Commiſſioner 
condeſcended to apologiſe ſor, in a plauſible and popular ſpeech; in 
which he declared, “ that as he was ever firm and faithful to his King, 
ſo he was ever zealous for the honor and intereſt of his country and 
that he had hoped at this time to do acceptable ſervice to both. He 
told them, that he had power and inſtructions for every thing that ap- 
peared neceflary or convenient for the good and advantage of the Na- 
tion; as to their religion, property, liberty, trade z. and particularly what 
could be of moſt ſolid uſe to the African and Indian Company. But ſe- 
veral things having occurred wherein he ſound himfelf obliged to con- 
ſult his Majeſty, he was under the neceſſity of adjourning Parliament for 
ſome days. But in the preſent paroxyſm of enthuſiaſm, all theſe arts 

of conciliation were vain. The majority of the Members met that very 
crvening, and framed an Addreſs to the King in a high ſirain, rather c be- 
ſieging than beſeeching” the Throne and demanding that Parliament 
ſhould meet on the day to which it was then adjourned, and to ſit as 
long as might be neceſſary for redreſſing the grievances of the Nation. 
This was preſented to the King by Lord Roſs, June 11th, 1700; at the 
head of a deputation appointed for that purpoſe : and they received for 
anſwer, that they ſhould know his intentions in Scotland.“ In the in- 
terval, the Parliament had been again adjourned by proclamation, on 
which great tumults had enſued in the wy of Edinburgh; and the 


117707} malcontent 
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ok TV. maleontent Members. talked of ſitting by“ forte. The boldeſt language 
2 was unreferyedly uſed z the Nation was ſaid to be out of the protection of 
the Crown - and, if another Convention had been inthis criſis called, there 
was reaſon 1 the throne: SOARES time de- 
ee gel x % Ken anti ttt tat l. Nick! n 
1 r Nas 
. ' - July linen at this Wannen the Kiog at e (ey 26) 
to the Lord Commiſſioner: a remarkable letter, afterwards publiſhed 
by authority, in which he declared, that if it had been poſſible: for him 
to have agreed to the Reſolve offered to aſſert the fight of the African 
Company, he had readily done it for the ſatisfaction of his People That 
he was truly ſorry for the Nation's loſs, and moſt willing to concur with 
his Parliament in every thing that could be reafonably expected of him, 
inclinations to advance the wealth and proſperity of that his Majeſty's an- 
cient kingdom That he was confident this declaration would be ſutisſy- 
5 ing to all good men, who would certainly be careful both of their own 
preſervation and of the honor and intereſt of the Government, and not 
ſuffer themſelves to be miſled, nor to give advantage to enemies and ill- 
_ 'defigning perſons ready to catch hold of any opportunity, as their prac- 
—. tices did too manifeffly witneſfs. This declaration produced a ſenſible 
effect upon the minds of all who were capable of reflection: and though 
a ſecond violent National Addreſs was ſigned, the Parliament had met be- 
fore it could be preſented, and the King wiſely referred it to their oonſi- 
deration. The King's letter to the Parliament, at the re-commiencement of | 
the ſeffion, was conceived in the ſofteſt and moſt inſinuating terms, enga- 
ging to give the royal aſſent to all ſuch bills as ſhould be offered to him 
for the better eſtabliſhment and ſecurity of the religion, liberty, and 
commerce of the Nation, fo that. CEOs ey gt on {is is part 
eee eee o betas 


7 


- Another win and angry * was cevertbelef en 
from the Darien Company, the very firſt day of the renewed ſeſſion, which 
was immediately followed by the ſecond National Addreſs. But the 


E 1 ' ſtorm 
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ſtorm now began viſibly to abate. The Parliament ſaw that the loſs the 
Nation had ſuſtained, however great, was irretrievable. They could not 
but perceive the extreme- difficulty of the King's fituation; and if bis 
conduct was not wholly to be vindicated, it doubtleſs claimed the moſt 
candid conſtruction, and admitted of the greateſt palliation, What better 
could be done than, forgetting the paſt, to embrace and improve the pre- 
ſent favorable diſpoſition of the Court to cnact laws and eſtabliſh regula- 
tions ſuch as the ſtate of the kingdom required—ſuch as were moſt con- 
ducive to the permanent welfare and proſperity of the country? Theſe 
public conſiderations, corroborated no doubt by others of a more private 
nature, happily prevailed. The indignant*humor of the Parliament and 
eyen of the Nation gradually ſubſided : and when the great queſtion of 
Supplies came under diſcuſſion, January 21, 1701, a loyal cheerful vote 
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paſſed, © that, in conſideration of their great deliverance by his Majeſty, 


and that, next under Gop, their ſafety and happineſs depended wholly on 
the preſervation of his Majeſty's perſon and the ſecurity of his Govern - 
ment, they would ſtand by and ſupport both his Majeſty and his Govern- 
ment to the utmoſt of their power; and maintain ſuch forces as ſhould 
be requiſite for thoſe ends.” To ſum up the whole, this factious and 
turbulent ſeſſion had a calm and peaceful cloſe ; and the Lord Commiſ- 
ſioner, after the riſing of Parliament, was honored by an high and un- 
uſual compliment with the order of the Garter, and the Earl of Argyle 
with a Dukedom ; in acknowledgment of the eminent ſervices performed 
by them in the courſe of this arduous buſineſs. 


It is now neceſſary to advert to the ſtate of affairs in the northern king- 
doms of Europe, where, about this time, very ſtriking ſcenes began to un- 
fold themſelves, of leſs moment indeed to England than thoſe of the 
South, but by no means unconnected with her national and political in- 
tereſts. | 

Chriſtiern V. King of Denmark had departed this life about the cloſe 
of the preceding ſummer (1699), and was ſucceeded by his ſon Frede- 
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BOOK 1V. ric IV. who, with the aſpiring views common to Princes, immediately 


conceived, and was impatient to-carry into execution, great and extenfive 
views of aggrandiſement. Finding a perfect concurrence of ſentiment 
in all the Powers bordering on the ſouthern ſhores of the Baltic, a grand 
Confederacy was formed, of which the Czar of Muſcovy, the Kings of 
Poland and Denmark, and the Elector of Brandenburg, were the bigh 
contracting parties, and which had for its object a joint and general at- 
tack upon the kingdom of Sweden, then under the government of 
Charles XII. a youth of eighteen years of age, and whoſe great and heroic 
qualities were as yet unknown to the world, and probably to himſelf. 

According to the plan concerted by the confederate Powers, Sweden was 

to be affailed, at one and the ſame time, in Holſtein by the King of Den- 

mark, in Weſtern Pomerania by the Elector of Brandenburg, in Livonia 

by the King of Poland, and in Ingria and the provinces lying eaſtward of 
the Gulph of Finland by the Czar of Muſcovy. Holſtein was not 

indeed a province of Sweden, but the Duke of Holſtein had married the 

elder fifter of the King of Sweden; and was united in the cloſeſt bonds of 
alliance and friendſhip with that Monarch. On pretences too ſutile to 

enumerate, the King of Denmark entered the territories of the Puke, 

and laid cloſe 9 to Toninghen. N | a 


The King of Sweden had not been inattentive to the n which 
threatened him. In the month of January this year (1700) he had con- 
cluded a Treaty with the Maritime Powers, in which the contracting 
parties engaged for the reciprocal guarantee of each other's dominions : 
and the King of England reſolved to maintain, by the moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures, the dignity of his character as the general guardian and mediator of 


Europe. The King of Denmark, knowing the ſituation of affairs in Great 


Britain, was indiſcreet enough publicly to ſay, © that while the King of 
England was at variance with his Parliament, he would be able to do but 
little in Europe.” This being reported to King William, that Monarch 
obſerved to the Marquis de Foret, a Saxon nobleman attached to the Da- 
niſh Court—* that he would make Denmark know he was ſtill able to do 

| ſomething 


ſomething in Europe.“ A ſormidable fleet was immediately equipped 
both in the Engliſh and Dutch ports: and in July 1700 Sir George 
Rooke, who was appointed to the command, arrived in the Sound—and 
being ſoon after joined by the Swedes, the combined ſquadrons confiſted 
of no leſs than fifty-two ſhips of the line of battle. The Danith fleet, 
unable to refift fo great a force, retired within the harbor of Copenhagen ; 
and that metropolis was ſubjected to the infult of a flight bombardment. 


The Dukes of Lunenborg, acting in concert with England and 
Holland, at the fame time paſſed the Elbe with a large body of troops, 
and, Joining the Swediſh and Ducal army, obliged the Danes to raiſe the 
fiege of Toninghen. The King of Denmark now declared his willing- 
neſs to accept the mediation of the Maritime Powers in conjunction with 
France, and requeſted the Engliſh Admiral to defiſt from all farther hoſ- 


tile operations. But Sir George Rooke replied, that, though to effect a 


permanent accommodation was the great object of his expedition, he had 
no power to agree to any temporary ceſſation. In the beginning of Au- 
guſt the King of Sweden landed in perſon on the iſle of Zealand, and 

preparations began to be ſeriouſly made for the ſiege of the Daniſh me- 
tropolis. But the Engliſh commander not diſplaying all the alacrity 
wich the impatience of the King of Sweden thought the occaſion called 
for, ſome warm expoſtulations are ſaid to have fallen from the lips of that 
Monarch—to which Sir George Rooke coolly replied, * I was ſent here 
to ſerve your Majeſty, not to ruin the King of Denmark.” 


His Daniſh Majeſty was now ſufficiently humbled to accept the media- 
tion of the Maritime Powers without the concurrence of. France—and a 
treaty of peace was ſigned under their guarantee, at a houſe of the Dake 
of Hotfiem, called Travendahl, in the neighborhood” of both camps, 
Auguſt 18th, 1700, on the principle of mutual reſtitution=the King of 
Denmark paying to the Duke of Holſtein 260,000 rix-dollars for the 
charge of the war. The flects. of England and Holland did not leave 
the Baltic till the Swediſh armies had reached in ſafety their native 
. ſhores. They then returned in triumph from this memorable expedition, 
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which entitled the King of England, beyond all diſpute, to the glorious 


appellations of pacificator and arbiter of the North“. 


An event happened in the courſe of this ſummer, which excited great 
and univerſal concern, The Duke of Gloceſter, only ſon of the Prince 
and Princeſs of Denmark, a youth of promiſing hopes, had completed his 
eleventh year on the 24th of July 1700, on which vecaſion a gala had 
been celebrated at Windſor, In confequence it was thought of being 
over-heated with dancing, he was ſeized the next day with a malignant 
fever, for which cordials were preſcribed by the phyſicians, apparently 
with no other effect than to inflame the diſorder. And on the zoth of 
the month he expired at midnight, to the inexpreſſible grief of his parents, 
being the anly ſurviving child of a very large family. On this melancholy 
cataſtrophe, the eyes of the nation were turned to Sophia, Electreſs Dow- 
ager of Hanover, youngeſt daughter to the Queen of Bohemia, and 
grand-daughter of King James I. This Princeſs was already by implica- 
tion next in ſucceſfion to the crown, after the Princeſs of Denmark, the 
Catholic branches of the Royal Family being excluded by a& of Parlia- 
ment. The Electreſs, on receiving this intelligence, immediately repaired 
to the Hague, in order to confer with the King on the meaſures neceſſary 
for the preſent ſecurity and eventual eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion in the Houſe of Brunſwick. 


The ſecond Treaty of Partition, which the King was vainly anxious to 
conceal, was by this time generally known throughout the kingdom, and 
almoſt as generally condemned, It was ſaid, that fo important an affair 
ought not to have been concluded without the advice of Parliament— 


* To ſome modern Miniſters it may well appear incredible, but Biſhop Burnet aſſures us 
that the Baron de Pleſſe, confidential Miniſter to the late King of Denmark, not chooſing, at 


the acceſſion of the new King, to engage in what the infamous flatterers of the Court no doubt 
ſtyled © a juſt and neceſſary war,” voluntarily reſigned his employments—which he had filled 


with great ability and reputation. The Biſhop ſtyles him * one of the ableſt and worthieſt 
men he ever knew; but when things were taking another courſe, and the path of rectitude 
was to be he ſhowed, by an illuſtrious example, that * as was a 18 


vate ſtation,” 


3 | that 
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that it was a beiden of faith, as contrary to the conditions of the League BOOK. IV. 
of Augſburg— that unleſs concerted with the King of Spain; it was unjuſt — 
in the contrivance and hazardous in the execution - that the terms grant- 1 

ed to France were prejudicial to the intereſts of this country, and deftruc- 

tive to the balance of power; as the poſſeſſion of Naples and the Tuſcan 

ports muſt ſubject Italy to their yoke, whilſt the ceſſion of Guipuſcoa af- 


forded them an inlet into the heart of Spain. 


The almoſt extinguiſhed hopes of the Jacobites revived at the political 
diſcontents of the nation, taken in connection with the death of the Duke 
of Gloceſter. And Mr. Graham, brother to Lord Preſton, was diſpatched 
to St. Germaine's with a propoſal to ſettle the Crown by Act of Parliament 
on the pretended Prince of Wales; and an aſſurance that the King would 
not be ſupported in the execution of the Partition Treaty. But the Court 
of St. Germaine's, as the Earl of Mancheſter aſſerts in his diſpatches, would 
never liſten to any-propoſition which implicated a change of religion iu 
the Prince ;—the King'and Queen — declared they would rather ſee 


bim i in his grave. 


The A of the Court of Verſailles, ſince the conclufion of the ſe- 
cond Treaty of Partition, had been in the higheſt degree artful and inſi- 
dious ; whilſt that of the Imperial Court was in the ſame proportion 
weak and irreſolute. The Emperor perſiſted in refuſing to accede to 


the Treaty of Loo, though no vigorous or effectual ſteps were taken to 
enſure the ſucceſſion to the Archduke, againſt the formidable combina- 


tion of France and the Maritime Powers. The grand dependance of 
the Court of Vienna,” as M. de Villars informs us, “ was upon what they 
were pleaſed to call ? the miracle of the Houſe of Auſtria ;* and a multi- 
tude of examples were cited concerning that auguſt Houſe, which, when 
apparently ready to fall, had raiſed itſelf, after being loſt to all hopes.” 
It was not that men of genius and talents were wanting, but the reign- 
ing Monarch had not the faculty of diſcerning them. The Count de 
Jerguer, in particular, declared © that he had aſſuredly a very ſtrong be- 


lief of paſt miracles, but that, as to preſent, ones, he was altogether ſcep- 
tical, 
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BOOK 1V, tical.— That he looked upon the King of Spain as dead; and that their 


———— reſolutions ought to be us deciſive as if they expected to receive the news 
wm 


of it to- morrow. He regarded all compromiſe as impracticable; and it 
was his opinion that they ought to prepare for war.” But the Imperial 
Court ſtill continued to heſitate and temporize, and by a policy n 
warlike nor pacific ſhe forfeved the advantages of both. 7 


In the mean time the Marquis of Hercourt continued his intrigues at 
Madrid with the greateſt addreſs and aſſiduity. He had entirely gained 
over to the intereſt of France the major part of the Spaniſh Nobles, 
who were perſuaded that France was the only power which could pre- 
ſerve the Spaniſh Monarehy from diſmemberment, which of all things 
the Spaniſh pride moſt dreaded. The Queen of Spain, aunt to the 
Archduke, who had hitherto been moſt zealous in the eauſe of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, began to perceive that ſhe was ftriving in vain againſt 
the current. The Council of Spain, with the fingle exception of the 
Count 4'Acquilar, had reſolved, “that the beſt advice they could give 
his Majeſty was, to declare a Prince of France to be his ſucceflor.” The 
Queen knew her unpopularity both with the Nobles and the Nation at 
large her violent and rapacious conduct had alienated the hearts of all 
from the Germans and fearing that France would he ultimately ſuc- 
ceſsful in ſpite of all the oppoſition ſhe was able to raiſe, it appeared 
time to conſult her own intereſt and * 57 A revonentiation with the 
un 5 SKA 


The King enn was now drawings e the cloſe of his miſer- 
able life: and the reflection that a Prince of the Auſtrian line tmuſt 
owe his chief ſupport to heretics, was thouglit much to affect his weak 
and ſuperſtitious mind. Cardinal Porto- Carrero, for the repoſe of the 
King's conſcience, adviſed him to conſult the Pope on this momentous 
point of regulating the ſuoceſſion . Innocent XII. who was firmly at- 
tached to France, aſter taking the opinion 6f a College of Cardinals, 
determined againſt the validity of Queen Maria Tereſa's renunciation, 
as 2 * ene on eomptlfon, and contrary to the fundamental 


laws 
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laws of the Spaniſh Monarchy; and exhorted his Catholic Majeſty to 
make his will in favor of one of the French King's grandſons, by which 
he would effectually contribute to the propagation of the Faith and the 
_ repoſe of Chriſtendom.” As ſoon as this infallible deciſion was pro- 
cured, the Cardinal of Toledo redoubled his efforts to perſuade” the 
King bis maſter to act in conformity to it. And having at length fixed 
the wavering diſpoſition of the King, a new teſtamentary arrangement 
took place, dated October 2d, 1700; by which the Monarchy of Spain, 
with all its dependencies in the four quarters of the globe, were left 
to the Duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the Dauphin; and in default of 
iſtue to his brother the Duke of Berri, and next to the Arehdake Charles. 
As the laſt extreme of even regal imbecility and folly, it deſerves men- 
tion, that among other forfeitures of the Crown ſpecified in the Will of 
the King of Spain as conditions impoſed upon his ſuceeſſors, is the 
—_ of the GRE 1 the n e of the Virgin _ 


ee nature 8 * exhauſted, and the art of n 
could no loager afford the ſmalleſt relief, the King lingered a few weeks 
after ſigning this new will; and breathed his laſt on the iſt of Novem- 
ber 175005 An expreſs was immediately diſpatched to the Court of 
France with the intelligence of this important event. In two hours 
aſter its arrival, a Council was held in Madame Maintenon's apartments. 
The King of France was, or affected to be, irreſolute as to the accept- 
ance of the will; and the majority of the Miniſters of State preſent 
gave their opinion in ſavor of adhering to the Treaty. But the Dauphin 
declared the honor of France to be facrificed' in refuſing the bequeſt; 


BOOK IV. 
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and Madame de Maintenon aſked, with an air of impatience, © What 


had the Duke of Anjou done to provoke the King to bar him of his 
right of ſucceſſion ?” The King at length yielded; on which great joy 
was expreſſed; and ſending for the Duke of Anjou, he ſaid to him in the 
preſence of the Marquis des Rios, “ Sir, the King of Spain has made 
you King. The Grandees demand you, the People with for you, and I 
give my conſent, Render yourſelf worthy of the Throne you are go- 
ing to mount.“ The Dauphin triumphantly declared, that it ſhould be 

his 


Violation of 
the ſecond 
Treaty of Par- 
tition by 
France. 
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BOOK w. his glory to ſay, the King my father, and the King my ſon.” All the 
—— Princes of the blood came to congratulate the new Sovereign, who ſet 
out early in December (1700) accompanied by his two brothers, to 
take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. On parting, the King of France ex- 
claimed, «Il n'y a ** de Pyrenees!” | 


by. 4s wa | In the - diſpatch written on this event by the Earl of Mancheſier to the 
Earl of Jerſey, the Ambaſſador ſays, that M. de Torcy informed him, the 
King of France had well conſidered the occaſion and intent of the late 
Treaty with England ; which was to. prevent a war in Europe— that the 
refaſal of the Emperor to accede to the Treaty, and the diſcontents that 
had ariſen in England and Holland in conſequence of it, had convinced 
the King his maſter of the neceſſity of accepting the will of the King of 
Spain in favor of the Duke of Anjou—that it was certain the Treaty 
was more advantageous to France, and was what the King withed ; but 
that, in order to carry it into execution, whole Kingdoms muſt be con- 
quered—the Spaniards being reſolved not to ſuffer the diſmemberment 
of the Monarchy.— Finally, that the King of France hoped that the 
ſtrength of theſe reaſons would ſo far prevail with the King of England, 
that there might ſtill be the ſame good underſtanding as ever, which was 
ſo neceflary for the good and quiet of Europe.” To this urgent diſ- 
patch, in which the Ambaſſador requeſted decifive inſtructions in what 
manner to act, an anſwer was returned by Secretary Vernon, coldly ex- 
prefling, © that the King muſt be allowed to conſider what might be 
the conſequence of ſo ſudden a change, and to learn the ſentiments. of 
other Princes and States who are equally concerned in the preſervation 
of the balance of power in Europe.” 


On his return to England in the month of October (1700), the 
King made ſuch arrangements as he had concerted, in order to eſtabliſh 
the aſcendency of the Tories in the. Admmiſtration. Lord Godolphin 
was reſtored to his former poſt in the Treaſury ; Lord Tankerville made 

Privy Seal in the room of Lord Lonſdale deceaſed ; the Earl of Rocheſ- 


ter was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Sir Charles Hedges con- 
; ſtituted 
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ſtituted Secretary of State; and in order that the eloquence of Mr. BOOK tv. 
Montague might be for ever filenced where it had the greateſt cope 


for exertion, and would be attended with moſt effect, he was created a 
Peer by the title of Baron Halifax, 


The new Miniſters thinking their intereſt would be ſtrengthened by 
a re · election, a diffolution immediately took place; and a new Parlia- 
ment was ſummoned for the 6th February 1701. In the interval very 
important negotiations were carrying on with redoubled aſſiduity in the 
different Courts of Europe. The King of France had now taken a'de- 
cided and irrevocable part. His higheſt ambition was gratified in ſet- 
ting his grandſon on the throne of Spain with the unanimous approba- 
tion of the Spaniſh Nation: and as he well knew that the point of 


honor with them conſiſted in preſerving the unity of the Monarchy, he 


reſolved not to liſten to any propoſal of diſmemberment; though other- 
wiſe really defirous of maintaining the peace of Europe, and willing to 
give any reaſonable ſecurity as a Py of his ſincerity. 


The obſtinate ſilence of the King of England was calculated to ex- 
cite the moſt ſerious apprehenſions of the Court of Verſailles, which 
ſeemed to regard the menaces of the Emperor with contempt. Holland 
however required all the arts and refinements of management ; and' a 
Memorial preſented by M. Heemſkirke, the Dutch Envoy at Paris, com- 
plaining of the violation of the late Treaty, was anſwered with great abi- 
lity, the anſwer being afterwards publiſhed as a fort of Manifeſto. In 
this paper it is maintained, © that the execution of the Treaty would 
have produced infinite troubles—that while his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
obſerved the ſpirit, he was not liable to the leaſt imputation for aban- 
doning the letter—that the ſame motive which had induced him to 
make the Treaty had induced him to accept the Will, viz. the defire 
of peace—that all the diſadvantage ariſing from this change of mea- 
ſures redounded to himſelf—that his Majeſty had therefore reaſon to 
believe his allies would praiſe his moderation rather than complain of 


bet conduct, —The people of Spain receive, with the peace, him whoſe 
X x | birth, 


4700. 
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| In the at of December 1 the Count 5 allard came 0 
England as Ambaſſador of France, and, being admitted to an audiente 
of the King at Hampton-court, delivered to ham a letter from his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. 'The Count was received with cold and diſtant ci- 
vility—the King of England expreſſing in general; terms his deſire 
c that all the world ſhould be ſatisfied of his-difpoſition to ꝓreſerve the 
public tranquillity,” - The Ambaſſador (anſwered, * that his maſter had 
the fame inclination to peace, and thought he had given a proof of it 
by accepting the King of Spain's Will.“ The King replied drily; “ that 
he did mot underſtand how that could be made out.” In a diſpatch to 
M. Briord, the King of France, whoſe practice it was to correſpond 
with his Miniſters perſonally, inſtructs the Envoy to inform himſelf of 
the deſigns of Holland, and obſerves, © that the alacrity which appears 
at preſent in the negotiations carrying on with the Princes of the Em- 
pire differs widely from the dilatorineſs of the ſame Penſioner when ne- 
gotiating with the ſame Princes to bring them into the Partition Treaty.“ 
And in a following diſpatoh, dated December 24 (1709), he ſays, It 
is certain the King of Great Britain will find great oppoſition from his 
Parliament in caſe he is diſpoſed to carry things to a rupture.” And he 
expreſſes great anxiety for the evacuation of the Spaniſh barrier towns 
by the Dutch garrifons. On the ſuppoſition that the. preſent differ- 
ences might be accommodated conſormably to the propoſal of M. Lillie- 
root, he declares, that one of the articles of the new alliance ought 
to contain a proviſion for the withdrawment of the faid troops, on which 
condition he would engage not to * them with * of his ſo long 
a8 the alliance ſabſiſted *. | | | 


The Eleor of Ws, 1 of the. ** 8 on ks 
death of the Spaniſh Monarch had without heſitation acknowledged 
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the validity of the Will; and been ſorward in ee eee and BOOK IV: © 


attachment to his ſucceſſor. 


| At this period died Pope Inopcent XII. and. Cardigal 5 ** 4 
ffty-three years of age, unexpectedly raiſed to the Pontificate in his Read, 


by, the name of Clement XI.; and though nat accounted ohe of the 


French faction, and even oppoſed in his election hy the French Cardi- 
nals, the Court of Verſailles had the addreſs ein 00 gain him over in 
2 en time 1 their nn 


The 8 in; 4 wy mean while, aſtoniſted at the 2 — how 
had taken, fell into all the perplexities and uncertainties which great diſ- 
appointments, great pride, and great weakneſs always occaſion. Deter- 
mined at length by paſſion, not by policy, and, wholly deſtitute of preſent 
ſupport, upon meaſures of hoſtility, be iſſued his Imperial Mandate to the 
inhabitants of the Milaneſe, re-claiming that duchy as a fief of the Empire, 
and commanding all perſons to yield obedience to the ſame as his feo- 
datories, on pain of being treated as rebels. The French,” according to 
the repreſentations of the Earl of Mancheſter, *held his impotent efforts in 
contempt—yet they reſolved to take right meaſures. in caſe of the worſt.” 
At the;end.,of December 1700, Count Wrattiſlau arriyed in London as 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary from the Emperor, He did not, as it appears, 
at the firſt meet with a very flattering reception. But the whole tenor 
of the negotiation carried on at Paris and Madrid demonſtrating that no 
material conceſſion was to be expected from France; and, what appears 
to have affected very ſtrongly the feelings of the King of England, the 
Dutch garriſons being expelled from the barrier towns, and French troops 
intzoduced ; the Court of London began 1 in carne to lien to the propo- 
ſitions tranſmitted from Vienna *. | 
Suech 
_ * The King of France, i in his Liſpatch e of Deceinber the 24th, 1700, to Monſieur Briord; 
ſays, „Means muſt be uſed to diflodge the Hollanders, and to leave the Spaniards in the 
ſole poſſeſſion of their own towns.” On the 6th of February 1901; a number of French 
troops were introduced into all the barrier towns, from Luxemburg to Oftend and Nieuport, 
with 0 much ſecrecy that the Dutch officers in thoſe places had not the leaſt previous ſuſ- 
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Such was the ſtate; of affairs when the new Parliament met at Weſt⸗ 
minſter on the 1oth of February 1701. On the preliminary conteſt on the 
choice of a Speaker, it was carried in favor of Mr. Harley by 249 voices 
to 125 who declared for Sir Richard Onflow—a clear demonſtration 


ce of the great predominance of the Tory intereſt. In his fpeech to botlr 


Houſes, the King took notice of the © neceſſity of a farther proviſion for 
the ſucceſſion to the Crown in the Proteſtant line. The death of the late 
King of Spain,” ſaid the Monarch, © with the declaration of his ſucceſſor 
to that Monarchy, has made fo great an alteration in the affairs abroad, 

that I muſt defire you very maturely to conſider their preſent ſtate. And I 
make no doubt but your reſolutions thereupon will be fuck as ſhall be 
moſt conducive to the intereſt and ſafety of England, the preſervation of 
the Proteſtant religion in general, and the yRACE of all Euxoes.” The 
reſt of the ſpeech conſiſted of the common-place topics of ſupplies, regu- 
tation of trade, unanimity and vigor, &c. except a recommendation to tho 
Houſe to *confider what augmentation may be requifite for the navy, which 
is the great bulwark of the Engliſh nation—and ought, at this — 


ture moſt n to be put into a good condition.“ 


The ſeſſion ſeemed to open with happy omens. A reſolution paſſed by 
a great majority, © that the Houſe would ſtand by and ſupport bis Ma- 
jeſty and his Government, and take ſuch effectual meaſures as might 
beſt conduce to the intereſt and ſafety of England, the preſervation of the 
Proteſtant religion, and the yzacs of Euxoes.” The laſt words were ob- 
jected to by Seymour, Howe, Muſgrave, and others of the party, who 
affirmed, that they had an ambiguons fignification, and, in their opinion, 
portended war. Terms were ſometimes, it was remarked, inverted, and 
this was ſuch a ſort of an oracle as Janus himſelf might have delivered. 
This being made a teſt of party, a diviſion enſued, and the clauſe in queſ- 
tion was confirmed by a majority of eighteen voices only, the numbers 
picion of the deſign ; and the next day an apologetic memorial, moſt ably drawn, was pre- 


ſented to the States General, ſtating the reaſons for this meaſure, and declaring it was no. 
longer poſſible to leave the troops of their High Mightineſſes in the fortreſſes of a King 


whom they did not own.” bag 


LY 
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| being 181 againſt 163. The Court of France ſeemed alſo to be much 


ſtaggered at this ſpecies of double reſponſe. The Earl of Mancheſter ſays 
to Secretary Vernon, © They have the King's Speech at this Court. L hear | 


they do not know what to make of it, and ſtill ſuſpect us.” 


In the mean time the States General, being repeatedly preſſed upon 
the ſubject by France, thought proper to recogniſe in form the new 
King of Spain; of which they appriſed the Court of London in a memo- 
rial, which the King ordered to be laid. before the Houſe. In-this-paper 
their High Mightineſſes declare, © that, notwithſtanding the recognition 
made by them, they had reſerved to themſelves the liberty of ſtipulating in 
the negotiation- about to commence for fuch conditions as were neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure the peace of Europe—that in this negotiation they had firmly 
reſolved to do nothing without the conſent of his Majeſty and the other 
Powers intereſted in the maintenance of the peace; as they bad declared 
to the Ambaſſador of France. And finally, being apprehenſive of a ſud- 
den attack, they make a requiſition of the ſuccors due to them by the 
exiſting treaties.” 


The Commons on this communication voted, without heſitation, an 
Addreſs to the King, © that he would be pleaſed to enter into ſuch nego- 
tiations in concert with the States General and other Potentates as might 
moſt effectually conduce to the general ſafety; and giving him affurances 
of ſupport and aſſiſtance in the performance of his engagements.” It hay- 
ing been ſuggeſted in the diſeuſſion, that it might be no leſs proper for 
England than Holland to own the title of the King of Spain; Mr. 
Monkton, a zealous Whig, with great heat replied, © that if ſuch a 
vote was carried, he ſhould expect that the next vote would be for own- 
ing the pretended Prince of Wales.“ In the preſent temper of the Houſe, 
this extraordinary ſally was much applauded, and produced no inconſi- 
derable effect, 


With the Dutch Memorial was alſo preſented to. the Houſe an inter- 
cepted paper, purporting to be a letter from the Earl of Melfort, the di&- 
. | led 
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carded Secretary at the Court of St. Germaine's, to his brother the Earl of 
Perth, Governor of the young Prince, full of wild and incoherent pro- 


jects, endeavoring to ſhew how favorable an aſpect the affairs of the King 


then wore, and urging the propriety of ſome “ great and vigorous at- 
tempt againſt England. But this,” he ſays, © will never be done by a Pro- 
teſtant Miniſter meaning the Earl of Middleton“ lazy in his temper, 
an enemy to France by his inclinations, tainted with common-wealth 
principles; and againſt the King's returning by any other power than 
that of the People of England, and upon capitulations and terms—who 


is ſuſpected of giving aid to the Compounders, if not worſe.” This con- 


temptible epiſtle, which exhibits the character of the Earl of Melfort, 


who had ſo long poſſeſſed the real confidence of the Court of St. Ger- 
maine's, in a moſt degrading point of view, in the preſent juncture an- 


ſwered. the purpoſe of the Court of London, by increafing and inflaming 
the political animoſity againſt France. The Commons do not appear to 
have thought it worthy of ſpecific notice ;. but the Lords preſented an 
Addreſs of Thanks to his Majeſty, for communicating to them the Earl of 
Melfort's letter; and deſiring that Popiſh Recuſants ſhould be removed 


from London, &c. 1 


The Court of Verſailles were highly offended at the uſe made of this 
letter, which M. de Torcy told the Earl of Mancheſter “ was intended 
to incenſe the nation, and ſhewed a defire of breaking with France.“ 
He repreſented Lord Melfort as a deſpicable perſon, who had no credit at 
Verſailles, or even at St. Germaine's—and, upon the whole, he ſeemed 
to conclude, that the Court of London meant to enter into a war. In 


order, nevertheleſs, to give every reafonable ſatisfaction on this head, the 


High demands - 


of the Mari- 
time Powers. 


ſters of France and Spain, upon the conditions therein ſpecified—import- 


Earl of Melfort was baniſhed by a lettre de cachet to Angers. 


In conſequence of the late Addrefs of the Commons, followed by a 
vote for 30,000 ſeamen, the Courts of London and the Hague aſſumed a 
very lofty tone ; and inſtructions were tranſmitted to Mr. Stanhope, Re- 
fident in Holland, to enter into an immediate negotiation with the Mini- 


ing, 
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ing, not only that the French troops ſhall evacuate the Spaniſh fortreſſes, BOOK IV. | 


but that Nieuport and Oftend ſhall be put into the hands of the Eng- 
liſn—and Luxemburg, Namur, and Mons, to which the States General 
thought proper to add Venlo, Ruremonde, Stavenſwart, Charleroi, Den- 
dermonde, Damme, and St. Donat, with their appurtenances, be con- 
ſigned to their High Mightineſſes, during ſuch time as ſhall be agreed 
upon—with various other demands, which, when communicated to M. 


D' Avaux, appeared ſo extravagant, that he declared they could not have 


been higher if his maſter had loſt four ſucceſſive battles, 


The King of France, perceiving no proſpect of peace on moderate terms 


while harmony ſubſiſted between the King and Parliament of England, 
is charged with uſing corrupt and clandeſtine means to involve the Eng- 
liſh in domeſtic broils, in order to embarraſs the meaſures of the Court. 
The prodigious influx of louis-d'ors and piſtoles at this period is a fact 


admitted by all; and the mercantile ſolution, founded on the pretended 
favorable courſe of exchange, is ſcarcely ſufficient to obviate the jealous 


apprehenſions of the politician. Biſhop Burnet aſſerts, though his cha. 


raQeriſtic credulity and careleſſneſs reduce his authority very low, that 
the packet ſeldom came without 10, ooo louis- d ors, and oſten more— 


that the nation was filled with them, and that in ſix months' time a mil- 
lion of guineas was coined out of them.” From the unqueſtionable evi- 


dence of a Proclamation, publiſhed February-;th, 1701, it appears, that 
theſe coins were in very- extenſive circulation—and his Majefty, being, - 


as the Proclamation expreſſes, deftrous to prevent the damage that 
may accrue to his good ſubjects by the great quantity of ſuch French 


louis-d'ors and Spaniſh piftoles as have been'of late imported into this - 


kingdom, and received for more than their intrinfic value, orders that they 
mmm mme | 


© Certain it is, that at this period the temper and diſpoſition of the Houſe 


of Commons ſuſtained a ſudden and unexpected change. But it maſt at 
the ſame time be admitted, that there exiſted internal and political cauſes 
appargat}y-pot „— to the effects produced. The great body of the 


2 11 : ; Tories 
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Tories were ſtill difſatisfied with the Miniſterial arrangements, from 
which ſeveral of the moſt popular and diſtinguiſhed leaders of the party, 
Seymour, Muſgrave, Howe, &c. were excluded. Though animated in a 
certain degree by the national reſentment againſt France, and ſolicitous 
to obtain ſatisfaction and ſecurity, they were deſirous to avoid the folly 
and danger of a war, the object of which, carried on in conjunction with 
the Emperor, muſt be not ſecurity but conqueſt. The balance of power 
in Europe was alleged to be in danger by the cloſe political union of 
the two Monarchies of France and Spain under the Houſe of Bourbon. 
The Maritime Powers, combined with Auſtria, reſolved therefore to hum- 
ble the pride and diſmember the territories of that formidable Houſe. 
But if they were able to do this, the balance of Europe was not in dan- 
ger—and if they had not the ability, it muſt be the extreme of folly to 


© riſque the attempt. But the Whigs, who were inſpired by greater zeal 


againſt France, and at the ſame time eager to recover the ground they 
had loſt with the King, entered into the views of the Court without con- 
ſtraint or difficulty—and, if the war now in contemplation ſhould receive 
the ſanction of the Nation, there was reaſon to apprehend they would 
quickly regain their aſcendency. The Tories therefore determined, 
while yet the ſuperior party, to aim ſuch a blow at the heads of their an- 
tagoniſts as FO ſhould never be able to recover. 


On the 1oth of March 1701, a motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, 
where the attack was deſtined to begin, to take into conſideration certain 
papers previouſly laid before their Lordſhips, relative to the negotiations 
carried on under the late Whig Adminiſtration; and a committee was no- 
minated to make a report of the contents. This committee, of which the 
Earl of Nottingham was chairman, and the moſt active members of 
which conſiſted of determined Tories or diſcontented Whigs, brought for- 
ward a number of reſolutions, on which the Houſe, taken as it ſeems by 


ſurpriſe, grounded an Addreſs to the King, ſtrongly condemning the Par- 
tition Treaty, which no one indeed pretended entirely to juſtify.. The 


Earl of Rocheſter and the other Minifters preſent concurring in this Ad- 
drefs, the Whig Lords in connection with the Court, who were very nu- 


merous, 
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merous, acquieſoed, ſeeing that the Addreſs was ſo worded as to avoid BOOK IV | 


all perſonal attack upon the late Miniſters, but rather containing an ex- 
culpation of them as not having been admitted to à participation of the 
counſels which produced it. Very few-of the Peers attended the Lord 
Keeper on the preſentation of this Addreſs to the King, who evaſively 
replied, that it contained matter of great moment, and that he would 
always take care that the treaties nds * him ſhould be for the honor. 
and ſafety of England... | ; 


But this was only the prelude to what was ſoon to follow in the grand 


ſeene of political action, in the Lower Houſe ; where, on the 21 March” 


(1501); an Addreſs: was voted © to thank the King for his communica- 
tions reſpecting the ſtate of the negotiation ;” and the Whigs propoſing 
to add, and. for his Majeſty's care of theſe Nations and the RAC of 
Evuxoys,” one of the moſt violent debates ever known in the Houſe of 
Commons took plate,” in which the political. ſyſtem of the Court was 
attacked with the utmoſt ſeverity, and the Partition Treaty reptobated. 
in terms of the extremeſt virulence.” It was ſtyled by Mr. Howe 
LY FELONIOUS! Tzxrarty,”'—and-it was ſaid to be not more iniquitous 
than impolitic. The queſtion being at laſt referred to a diviſion of the 
Houſe, it wos carried in the negative by 193 to 187 voices notwith- 
ſtandling the inſidious ſupport of the Tories in „ en who, er- to 
ge _ 12552 as any PTR" 1 | | 


Haviog obtained thi Ucon, we jeaders of the Ole next * 
inſtead of the clauſe rejected, to lay before his Majeſty © the ill conſe - 
quences of the Treaty of Partition to this Kingdom and the rEACE of 
Eu ROPE.“ This being agreed to without a diviſion; a Committee was 
appointed to draw up an Addreſs conformably thereto; in which, after 
returniuꝝ thanks to the King for acquainting the Houſe with the ſtate 
and progreſs of the negotiations now pending ' they” go on to ſay, 


4 hich method had yν,ỹB Majeſty been adviſed to take before the 


Treaty of Partition was perfected, which was paſſed under the Great Seal 
of DN during the ſitting of Parliament,-and without. advice, of: the 


1 | ame, 


——— 
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mme, we had been prevented from. laying before. your Majeſty what we 


are now bound in duty, though with grief, to do—to which Treaty 
may juſtly. be aſcribed the dangers which now threaten both this King- 
dom and the pzAacs of Euxops.” The King felt a reſentment; on this 
occaſion which he had too much diſcretion. to expreſs, and coutented 
Himſelf with a vague. anſwer of the 5, manifold benefits which, would 
ariſe from the concurrence of Parliament in all his e for the 
happineſs of his People and the PEACE of Euxore.” a 


The Earl of Mancheſter, in animadverting upon this incident, in- 
forms Mr. Vernon, that M. de Torey told him: „ the language of the 
Engliſh Parliament reſpecting the King of | France. had beet ſomewhat 
extraordinary but he found the King of England bimſclf was not much 


better -uſed.” On the laſt day of March the King informed the Houſe 


by meſſage, that the negotiation already ſeemed to be at an end; by 
the refuſal of the French Ambaſſador. to give any other anſwer to the 
demands made in his name and that of the States General, than an 
offer to renew and confirm, the Treaty of Ryſwie; aud that the States 
had made a formal requiſition of the ſuccors due to them by treaty, viz. 
216,000 troops and twenty ſhips of the line. And his Majeſty deſires 
the Commons will give him ſuch adviee thereupon, as may be for our 
own ſceurity, and that of the States General and the pre f Eu- 
ROPE.” In return the Commons adviſed to carry on the negotiations. 

in concert with the States, and aſſured his Majeſty, © that oy would 
enable him to * the conditions of the ki ag 3! 


At this — 1 the King of Speis FER fit by A 
letter in his own hand to notify his acceſſion to the King of England 
it being thus n delayed, doubtleſs, left a public affront ſhould be put 
upon him by a refuſal; to receive it. But after the public recognition. 
of his Catholic Majeſty by the States General, it was intimated to the 
Spaniſh Court, that ſach a notification. would be acceptable; and it 
was anſwered by a letter from the King of England (dated April 17, 
1701) expreſſed in very gracious and highly complimentary terms. 8 
Al b £ e 
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© The affair of the Parfifion was now reſumed with great violence by nook 
the Houſe of Commons; and the papers which related to the negotia- 


— 


ryot. 


tions at Loo were ſerutiniſed with all the keetineſs of wit ſharpened by The Lords 


malice. Of the debates which enfued it is needleſs to ſpeak ; the ſub- 
ftance of them has been abundantly anficipated. As the ultimate tefult 
of the whole, it was reſolved by the Houſe, « that the Earls of Port- 
land and Orford, and the Lords Somers and Halifax, be 1pzacnep 
_ 1 bar of the Houſe of Lords of Hion Ca IMES and Miesp zun a- 
ons.“ The refolution againſt the Earl of Portland was carried without 
©" Ori: againſt Lord Orford the numbers were 193 to 148; Lord 
Somers, 198 to 188; Lord Halifax, 186 to-163 thus with groſs partiality 
palling over the Earl of Jerſey, Secretary of State; and Sir Joſeph Wil- 
liamſon, Reſident at the Hague—who were privy to the whole tranſac- 
tion, and-involred in the ſame community of guilt. |- + bel 


Pending the debates, and previous to paſſing the Vote of Impeach- 
ment, Lord Somers defired to be heard in his own defence—and a 
Chair being placed for him within the bar, be- firſt ſat down covered, ac- 
cording to the ceremonial uſed on ſuch occafions ; and afterwards riſing 
and remaining uncovered, he entered into ſo maſterly and eloquent 
a vindication of his conduct, that, had the queſtion been immediately 
put, it was believed he would have been acquitted by a great majority. 
He admitted © that the King had aſked the advice of his confidential 
ſervants upon this occaſion ; and that his Majeſty had even informed 
him, that if he and his other Miniſters thought, that Treaty ought not 
to be made upon ſuch a project, then the hole maiter muſt be let fall, 
for he could not bring the French to better terms. His Lordſhip 
pleaded, that it would have been taking too much upon himſelf if be 
ſhould have put a ſtop to a Treaty of ſueh conſequence Had the King 
of Spain died before it was finiſhed, and the blame been caſt upon 
him for not ſending the neceſſary powers, he could not have juſtified 
himſelf, ſince the King's letter was a warrant; At the ſame time he 
wrote his own opinion vety fully to his Majeſty, objecting to many 
nn and propoſing ſeyeral things ſor the advantage and intereſt of 

1572 England. 


Portland, Or- 
ford, Somers, 
and Halifax 


impeached. 


1701. 
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England. Soon aſter the ꝓgwers were tranſmitted hy him, the Treaty 
was concluded, to which he affixed, the Great Scal, as he thought him - 
ſelf bound to do— Thus as a Priyy-Counſellor he offered to the King his 
beſt advice, and as Chancellor he had diſcharged his acknowledged and 
official duty. The King's letter was not indeed a formal, though à real 
warrant—but he did not think it became him to endanger the Public 
by laying any ſtreſs on a point of ſorm, at ſo. critical a time, and when 
the greateſt diſpatch was requiſite.” — Aſter all, a certain degree of blame 
muſt attach itſelf to this great man for his conduct in. this buſinefs.; 
and the ultimate deciſion being leſt to him, he could not avoid con- 
tracting a heavy reſponſibility. - Knowing or believing the Treaty to be 
fraught with ruihous | conſequences, it was his duty at all hazards to re- 
ſiſl; and the commands of the King can never be. conſlitutionally 
pleaded in vindication or even palliation of the' ſlighteſt dexeliction of 


_ 


* Page "8 RE 1 
ee 35 to the votes of Jotpeachment a motion was 
made, to which all the previous proceedings had reference, and for 
which alone they were probably inſtituted, © to. preſent an Addrefs..to 
his Majeſty to remove the Lords Somers, Orford, Portland, and Haliſax, 


from his prefence and councils [for ever.” The queſtion, being firſt ꝓut 


7 of 


relative to Lord Somers, it was carried in quo aflircgtive . 162: to 107 


voices : the reſt ms a dition. 

The Houſe 1 Lords, 0. late a their error, were now ods 
to ſome exertion, and voted in their turn an Addreſs to the King, pray- 
ing, that the Lords impeached at the bar of their Houſe may not have 
any cenſure paſſed upon them until they are tried upon the ſaid Im- 
peachments, and judgment be given according to the uſage of Parlia- 
ment and the law of the land.“ This Addreſs the King received in 
profbund filenee; not willing to ſay what might be diſpleaſing to the 
Lords on the one hand, or, which was much more anxiouſly to be 
guarded againſt, to do what might irritate the Commons on the other. 
And as s the Great Council of the 1 2 it ſeemed clearly within the 

6 province: 
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province of the Repreſentatives of the People to pronounde upon the 
competency of the Lords impeached to be hereaſter employed. in the 


public ſervice, whether their offences came within the letter of the eri · 
minal code of, Parliament or not. The Addreſs of the Commons was 
received by. the King, who ſtill paid vain court to the Tories, with ap- 
parent complacency and he aſſured them © he would employ none in 
his ſcryice but ſuch as ſhall be thought moſt likely to improye mu- 


ture.“ 


The Houſe of 1 * baving nom obtained the ba ls — 
which the impeachments were brought forward, appeared in no haſte to 


proceed with the trials, but applied their attention to the providing ſup- 


plies, which were granted with great . * tp the other neceſſary 
buſineſs of the ſeſſion. 


1 


"The Houle, in 8 Committee, taking into conſideralion the tate 
of the Civil Liſt, and the ſavings made by the non-payment of the 30, 000l. 
per annum allotted as a dower to James's Queen; of 30,000]. per an- 


num fallen in by the deceaſe of Catherine Queen: Dowager, and of 


20,0001. per annum by the death of the Duke of Gloceſter; eame to & 
reſolution to apply 100,000]. per annum of the royal revenue to the 
current ſervice; On the report, this reſolution. was combated by the 
whole ſirength of the Whig party; but it was at length, to the 5 
chagrin of the Court, carried ds 214 to wo. voices. | 


In conſequence of the clauſe 4 in ide King's Speech mee 2 
farther proviſion for the ſucceſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant line, 
the Houſe, to the confuſion of the Jacobites, with great unanimity re- 
ſolred: Ist, That it is abſolutely neceſſary a: farther declaration and 

limitation be made of the ſucceſſion to the Crown. adly, That farther 
proviſion be firſt made ſor the ſecurity of the rights and liberties of the 
People and Las Lv, that the Princeſs: Sophia, Ducheſs Dowager 06 
Hanover, be declared the next in ſucceſſion to the Crown of England.“ 

f A Bill 


tual truſt and e which was ſo er 0h in the OI * 


BOOK IV. 
— . 


Act of Settle» 
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A Bill was immediately introduced in conformity to theſe reſolutions 
and a great variety of conſtitutional limitations and reſtrictions impoſed 
upon the fature inheritors of the Crown: of which the chief were, © that 
no foreigner, although he be naturalized or made denizen, ſhall be ca- 
Pable of erjoying any office or truft civil or military; or of holding any 
grant of lands from the Crown ; that the Nation be not obliged to en- 
gage in any war for the defence of any dominions or territories not be- 
longing to the Crown of England ; that no perſon hereafter poſſeſſing 
the Crown of England ſhall go out of the realm without conſent of Par- 
liament ; that no perſon holding an office under the King, or receiving 
a penſion from the Crown, ſhall be capable of fitting in the Houſe of 
Commons; that all future poſſeſſors of the Crown ſhall join in commu- 
nion with the Church of England; that no pardon be pleadable in bar 
of an impeachment; and that the Judges“ Commiſfions be made quam- 
diu ſe bene geſſerint.” Theſe limitations do honor to the Tories, whoſe 
intereſt it was at, this time to keep on fair terms with the Court, and 
who could not but be ſenſible that ſome of them muſt ee to reflect 
on — * of the reigning Sovereign. | 


an gone fo far—pertiaps i in ſome points farther than a pure pa- 
triotiſm would have dictated they ftill ſtopped ſhort of the goal of po- 
litical rectitude. For the intereſt of the Nation evidently required, 
that a foreign Prince inheriting the Crown of England ſhould at the 


moment of his acceſſion relinquiſh his foreign territories —or, if the ſacri- 


fice were deemed too great, the Crown thus declined ought to devolve 
to the next in ſucceſſion. The famous Tolend, in a political Treatiſe 


publiſhed at the commencement of this ſeſſion, contends for the reaſon - 


ableneſs of eſtabliſhing at this critical juncture whatever terms the in- 
tereſt of the Nation demanded. Being,“ as he ſays, © to ele a ſuc- 
ceflor, the Nation might be allowed the ſame liberty which the Spani- 
ards took in beſtowing their Crown; to chooſe out of the Houſe of 
Hanover, or that of Brandenburg, which of the fons they pleaſed- and 
recommends it to be well weighed, whether we ought to make any of 
thaſe Princes Kings of England, without obliging them at the fame 
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time to renounce. their foreign dominions. —*< For,” ſays he, if our 
Crown ſhould fall upon either of thoſe families, they will fall under 
mighty temptations to enlarge their dominions beyond ſea, in order to 
make the communication bet wixt their old and new dominions more 
ſpeedy and eaſy. This the family. of Hanover may attempt, by falling 
down upon the Elbe and Weſer, and ſwallowing up Hamburg, Bazmes,. 
VerDex, &c.— All theſe things, how remote and chimerical ſoever they 
may ſeem at preſent, ought to be confidered.—If the Prince upon whom 
we deyolve our Crown does not. think it worth his while to grant us 
fuch ſecurity, I am of opinion that it will not be worth. our while to 
court ſuch a Governor,” 


Tube AR of Settlement, with its attendant limitations, paſſed with na- 
tional applauſe. It had nevertheleſs to encounter an oppoſition of a ſin- 
gular nature, originating in a very remote quarter. Ax xx of OnxTERAxs, 
Ducheſs of Savoy, of the blood- royal of England by Henrietta her mo- 
ther, youngeſt daughter of Charles I. was beyond all queſtion, accord- 
ing to the law of hereditary ſucceffion, heireſs of the Crown of England, 
on the exclufion of James and his immediate deſcendants. The Am- 
baſſador of Savoy, by order of this Princeſs, delivered. a paper to the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, in which the declares, © that ſhe 


gladly embraces the occaſion which offers, to diſplay to the People of 


England the pride ſhe takes in the right ſhe derives from ber deſcent 
to that auguſt throne.” ——After ſtating ber inconigſfable pretenfions; ſhe 
concludes with proteſting againſt every deliberation» and deeifion which 
ſhall be contrary thereto, The conduct of the Duke of Savoy had been 
ſuch, that the chagrin diſcovered on this occaſion by the Court of Turin 
excited rather pleaſure than fympathy—and the PrxorTes® itſelf was 
deemed too inſignificant for notice. The Earl of Macclesfield was de- 
puted by the King to carry the joyful- intelligence, with the inſignia of 
the Order of the Garter for the Elector, to the Court of Herenhauſen ;. 
where be was received with the higheſt marks of diſtinction, and re- 
warded with very rich and ſplendid preſents. 


Several: 
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Several weeks having elapſed without any progreſs made in the bu- 
6 of the impeachment'z the Lords thought proper by meſſage to re- 
mind the Commons, that articles had not yet been exhibited againſt the 
Peers impeached. This was by no means a welcome hint but they re- 
plied, that articles were preparing; 'and'i in a fhort time they were actu- 
ally preſanted at the bar of the Lords. The accuſed Peers in a very 
ſew days made their anſwer. On the 2lſt of May (1701) another meſ⸗ 
ſage came from the Lords, preſſing the Commons to give in their repli- 
cation, and proceed to trial; and repreſenting the hardſhips of delay to 
the perſons accuſed. The Commons took fire at this, and informed their 
Lordſhips © that they had prepared a replication to Lord Orford, but 
choſe to defer the carrying it up, becauſe, from the nature of the eyi- 
dence, they choſe to proceed with the trial of Lord Somers firſt— affirm- 
ing in a high tone their right, as proſecutors, to be the proper judges of 
the time of conducting their own proſecution.” The ſame day the re- 
plication to Lord Somers: was reported; and ordered to be N N 
appointed the th of June (1501) for the trial of Lord Orford ; afſert- 
ing, that the right of limiting a time ſor avoiding delays in juſtice was 
lodged in them.” A very warm altercation and repeated conferences 
on various points of order enſued, till the Commons were provoked to 
complain, © that they had been obliged to ſpend that time in anſwering 
their Lordſhips' meſſages, which would have been otherwiſe employed 
in preparing for the trials, ſo that the wat muſt be charged te to thoſe 
who gave occaſion for it,” 


| At the laſt of the 8 Lord Haverſbajn having intimated his 
opinion that the Commons were chargeable with groſs partiality in the 
buſineſs of the impeachments, and that the plea of juſtice was only a 
maſk to cover their real deſign, the Managers on the part of the Com- 


mons inſiſted on breaking up the conference; and the Houſe, on theit 


report, paſſed a vote, that John Lord Haverſham had uttered: moſt 
ſcandalous reproaches and falſe : expreſſions, highly reflecting on the 
honor and juſtice of the Houſe of Commons:“ and on being invited by 
g , | | the 
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the Lords to renew the conference, they returned for anſwer, “ that 
this was not conſiſtent with their honor, till they had received reparation 
for the indignity offered by Lord Haverſham.” Notice being ſent from 
the Lords, that the trial of Lord Somers, now, according to the deſire of 
the Commons, firſt in the order of precedence, was fixed for the 27th of 
June; the Commons abſolutely. refuſed to attend, aſſigning as their 
xeaſons: 1ſt, The unprecedented reſuſal of their Lordſhips to conſent 
to the appointment of a Committee of both Houſes for the ſettling the 
neceſſury preliminaries. adly, The want of a ſatisfactory aſſurance, that 
Lords impeached of the ſame crimes ſhall not fit in judgment upon each 
other. gdly, Becauſe they have received no reparation for the great in- 
dignity offered to them at the laſt conference by Lord Haverſham. And 
a reſolution paſſed the Houſe, that no Member do preſume to appear at 
the place erected for the pretended trial of Lord Somers. No accuſers, 
therefore, ſtanding forward to ſupport the charge, it was moved, and 
carried on a divifion of $6 to 31 voices, that John Lord Somers be ac- 


quitted of the articles exhibited againſt him, and that the impeachment 


be diſmiſſed. The Lords Portland, Orford and Halifax were in like 
manner acquitted and diſcharged. And recollecting the impeachment 
exhibited againſt the Duke of Leeds in the year 1695, and which had 
lain ſo many years dormant, they thought it reaſonable to extend the 
indulgence of the Houſe to him; and his Grace was by a verdict of ac- 
quittal exorſerated from the burden, though not from the reproach, of 
the impeachment. The Commons retorted upon the Upper Houſe, by 
paſſing reſolutions importing that the Lords had refuſed juſtice upon 
the impeachment of John Lord Somers, and that, by the pretended trial 
of the ſaid Lord Somers, they have endeavored to ſubvert the right 


impeachment.” 


In the midſt of the diſpute, or rather quarrel, of the two Houſes, an 
extraordinary petition was preſented from the Juſtices of the Peace, 
Grand Jurors and Freeholders aſſembled at the General Quarter Seſſion 
of the County of Kent, urging the Houſe, in language daring and ar- 
rogant, to come to ſpeedy and deciſive reſolutions in ſupport of the 
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meaſures recommended from the Throne. We moſt humbly implore 
this Honorable Houſe,” ſay the petitioners, in conclufion, “to have re- 
gard to the voice of the People, that our religion and ſafety may be ef. 
ſectually provided for—that your loyal Addreſſes may be turned into 
Bills of Supply, and that his Moſt Sacred Majeſty, whoſe propitious and 
unhlemiſbed reign over us we pray Gop long to continue, may be en- 
abled powerfully to affiſt his allies before it is too late.” The Houſe, 
exaſperated at the boldneſs of this petition, or rather remonſtrance, voted 
it to be © ſcandalous, inſolent and ſeditious.“ The perſons, five in 
number, who were delegated to deliver the petition into the hands of 
Sir Thomas Hales, Member for the. County of Kent, in order to its 
being preſented to the Houſe, being called to the bar, owned it to be. 
their petition, and that they had ſet their names to it; and ſhewing no 
diſpoſition to apologiſe for the ſame, they were committed priſoners to 
the Gatehouſe ; where they lay to the end of the ſeſſion, viſited by great 
numbers of perſons, and loudly applauded by the Whig party, who were 
now rapidly recovering their popularity and aſcendaney, as meritoriouſly 
ſuffering for their public ſpirit and patriotiſm the moſt * and bar- 
barous oppreſſion. 

The current hegan to ſet ſtrongly for a war with France; and the 
Commons made themſelves many enemies, and incurred much reproach 
for their indiſcreet and paſſionate conduct in this trivial buſineſs - and 
yet more ſerious cenſure for their groſs and diſgraceful partiality in * 
higher and weightier affair of the e Kea 


In the courſe of the reffion a pathetic Letter from the States General 
to the King was laid before Parliament, in which they deſcribe the ex» 
treme danger and difficulty of their ſituation, and the abſolute need in 
which they ſtood of immediate and effectual aſſiſtance. They ſay, 
that France is erecting forts under the cannon of their ſtrong places, 
and drawing lines along their frontiers—that by their intrigues. they 


have drawn away the Princes who were their friends, from their intereſts 


Hand that they are ſurrounded on all ſides except that of the ſea—that the 
| winter, 
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winter, which had been hitherto their ſecurity, was now over, and they BOOK IV. 


were on the brink of being invaded and overturned every moment—and, 


in fine, that their condition was worſe than if they were actually at war. 
They remonſtrate on the fatal conſequences of being left in this expoſed 


condition, and expreſs their confidence in his Majeſty's conſummate - 


wiſdom, and the good intentions of the Engliſh Parliament, to reſcue 
them from that ruin with which they are threatened ; and which the in- 
tereſts of his Majeſty's Kingdoms, inſeparable from thoſe of the Repub- 
lic, are ſo deeply concerned to prevent.” The Commons, with a warmth 
of expreſſion not to be found in their former Addrefles, aſſured his Ma- 
jeſty, “that they would effectually aſſiſt him to ſupport his Allies in 
maintaining the LIBERTY of EuRoys.” And the King in reply de- 
clared, ** that it would be a particular ſatisfaction to him, in his time to 
revive the glory which the Engliſh Nation had formerly acquired of 
maintaining the liberty and balance of Europe.“ Still the diſpoſition of 
the Houſe of Commons was apparent, to engage in the war as auxiliaries 
only, and not as principals. The Lords indeed preſented an Addreſs of 
a very difterent complexion, requeſting his Majeſty, © not only to make 
good all the articles of any former Treaty to the States General, but that 
he will enter into a ſtri& league, offenſive and defenſive, with them, for 
our common preſervation.” But on this topic the ſentiments of the 


Houſe of Peers were of very inferior importance. 


Towards the concluſion of the ſeſſion, however, the Commons, ſen- 


ſible of the reputation they had loſt, and anxious to recover their credit 
with the Nation, which was extremely diſpleaſed with their cold and 
dilatory proceedings, preſented an Addreſs, affuring his Majeſty, © that 
the Houſe would aſſiſt him in ſupporting thoſe alliances his Majeſty 
ſhould think fit to make, in conjunction with the Emperor and the 
States General, for the preſervation of the liberties of Europe, the pro- 
ſperity and peace of England, and for reducing the exorbitant-power of 
France.“ This extraordinary and intereſting Seſſion of Parliament was 
at length terminated on the 24th of June, 1701, by a gracious ſpeech 
from the throne, in which the King expreſſed his hope, that what mea- 
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BOOK IV. ſures he might adopt during the receſs, for the advancement of the com- 
"0 mon cauſe, would meet with the approbation of Parliament at their 
meeting again in the winter. 


Proceedings o Upon the King's putting the Government into the hands of the To- 

ue Convora® ries, the new Miniſtry made it one of their demands, that a Conyo- 
cation ſhould be permitted to ſit, which was accordingly ſummoned 
February 10th, 1701. Like almoſt all other clerical ſynods, their pro- 
ceedings and debates were characteriſed by inexpreſſible malignity and 
folly : but being happily diveſted of every degree of civil power, they 
knit their darkened brows and gnaſhed their teeth in vain.” They be- 
gan by aſſerting in a lofty tone their right to ſit whenever the Parlia- 
ment ſat, as being an effential branch of that body, and denying that 
they could lawfully be prorogued except when Parliament was pro- 
rogued. They diſputed the authority of the Archbiſhop to adjourn or 
determine the ſeffion—They returned their ſolemn thanks to Atter- 
bury, Archdeacon of Totneſs, for his learned Treatiſe on the Rights of 
Convocations—They paſſed heavy cenſures on a certain book called 
« Chriſtianity not myſterious,” written by Mr. Toland; and likewiſe on 
a recent publicatipn of the Biſhop of Sarum, ſtyled “ An Expoſition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England.” And they en- 
gaged in hot and eager diſputes with the Biſhops reſpecting various 
points of privilege; inſomuch that the Right Reverend Fathers were 
compelled to complain, ( that they had riſen to higher degrees of diſre- 
ſpect and invaſion of the metropolitan and epiſcopal rights, than ever 
was attempted by any Lower Houſe of Convocation before: and that 
they had thereby given the greateſt blow to the Church that had been 
given to it ſince the Preſbyterian Aſſembly that ſat at Weſtminſter in 
the late times of confuſion.” The Convocation was at length prorogued 
by the Archbiſhop, at the termination of the Seffion of Parliament, in 
the midſt of theſe contentions at once ſo fierce and frivolous. 


The King left Hampton-Court on the laſt day of June, attended by 
the Lords Romney, Albemarle, &c. and on the 3d July arrived in Hol- 
4 . land. 
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land. The next day he took his ſeat in the Aſſembly of the States Ge- 
neral, where he was received with the moſt cordial congratulations as 
the protector, friend, and father of his country. The command of the 
troops. deſtined for the relief of Holland was, by an happy choice, con- 
fided to the Earl of Marlborough, at the ſame time appointed Plenipo- 
tentiary to the States; and whom the King well knew to be equally 
qualified for the council or the field: “ uniting,” as he declared with ge- 
nerous applauſe, * « the cooleſt head with the wen heart. 


'On the. 1 of the King to viſit the frontier garriſons, M. 
D'Avaux delivered to the States General a letter from his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, notifying the recall of his Ambaſſador. This was accompanied 
by a Memorial from the Ambaſlador, ſtating in very eloquent and for- 
cible terms the regret rather than the reſentment felt by the King his 
maſter at the extraordinary ſyſtem of policy adopted by their High 
Migbhtineſſes. He ſaid, © that his Moſt- Chriſtian Majeſty earneſtly 
wiſhed to diſſipate the vain terrors excited by the acceſſion of his grand- 
fon to the Throne of Spain—That the conference had been opened to 
treat of the intereſts of Holland ſolely; and, if the States had ſo pleaſed, 
bad ſoon terminated to the ſecurity of the Provinces, the advantage of 
their commerce, and with an aſſurance of perpetual amity from the 
Moſt Chriſtian King. — The Ambaſſador expreſſed the aſtoniſhment of 
his maſter, that the States ſhould confound the intereſts of the Emperor 
with thoſe of the Republic, and erect themſelves into arbiters between 
the Houſes of France and Auſtria—and that they ſhould even reſolve, 
in fayor of the latter, to. break. thoſe treaties which the Republic. had 
hitherto regarded as the confirmation, or rather the ſeal, of her ſove- 
reignty.” Notwithſtanding the earneſt defire expreſſed by the States, on 
the preſentation of this Memorial, to reſume the conferences, the Am- 
baſſador, in conſequence of poſitive orders from his Court, left the 
Hague, Auguſi-13 (1701), after paying the cuſtomary compliments tg 
the States General, but without, noticing the 198 of England or * 
15 his n 
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Matters were now conſidered on both fides as having come to a criſs; 
and on the 7th September a new Treaty of Al.iance was ſigned be- 
tween the Emperor and the Maritime Powers, to which all Kings, 


Princes, and States, were invited to accede, for procuring ſatisfaction to 


the Houſe of Auſtria in reſpe& to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and ſufficient 
ſecurity for the preſervation of the balance of power in Europe; for 
which purpoſe the confederates ſhall jointly, and with their whole force, 


_ oppoſe and prevent the union of France and Spain under the ſame 
Government ;—for the King of England had too much wiſdom to make 


Military tranſ- 


aftions mltaly. 


the recovery, i. e. the Ts of Spain the object of the 1 war. 


Even previous to the ein of this Treaty hoſtilities had aQually 
commenced on the part of the Emperor with a ſpirit and ſucceſs wholly 
unexpected. A numerous army had been aſſembled early in the ſum- 
mer by the Court of Vienna on the Italian 'frontier, the command of 
which was conferred upon Prince Eugene of Savoy, fo celebrated ſince 
the victory of Zenta. This General, entering Italy by the route of 
Vicenza, made a feint of paſſing the Po near Ferrara; and while the 
enemy were thus amuſed, he eroſſed the Adige (July 1701), and at- 
tacked and totally defeated a large body of troops poſied at Carpi. The 
French and Piedmonteſe army, commanded by M. de Catinat and the 
Duke of Savoy in perſon, retiring beyond the Mincio, the Imperial Ge- 
neral paſſed that river alſo in purſuit of them: and M. de Catinat, 
making diſpoſitions to cover the Milaneſe, was aſtonjſhed to find that 
the Imperialiſts had, by a rapid movement on the oppoſite ſide, ſud- 
denly over-run the Mantuan, reduced the fortreſs of Saen and 
laid the country under contrivution. 


\ The Court of Verſailles, not comprehending the cauſe of theſe diſaſters, 
diſpatched M. Villeroi with a commiſſion to ſuperſede M. de Catinat. 
The diſmiſſion of this able commander was attended with the conſe- 
quences that might be expected. M. de Villeroi, with all the raſt neſs 
incident to vanity and ignorance, attacked (Auguſt 29) the Imperial 
GET, encamped in a ſtrong poſition at Chiari on the Oglio ; but his 

preſumption 
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preſumption. was puniſhed by the loſs of 5000 men: and the French 
army, being farther reduced by fickneſs and diſpirited by defeat, retired 
early into their deſtined quarters. But Prince Eugene kept his troops 
in almoſt conſtant motion during the whole of the winter, and was ſo 
ſucceſsful in all his enterpriſes as to keep the French in perpetual alarm. 
Marechal de Villeroi having fixed his head quarters at Cremona, which 
commands a bridge over the Po; the Prince formed, in the month of 
January 1702, a defign to ſurpriſe the town. He conducted in perſon a 
ſtrong detachment of troops from the Oglio, and ordered another corps 
from the Parmeſan to force at the ſame time the paſſage of the bridge. 
Marching in profound filence and ſecrecy through the ruins of an old 
aqueduct, he gained poſſeſſion of one of the gates of the city. M. de 
Villeroi, being awakened with the noiſe, ruſhed, unarmed and unat- 
tended, into the midſt of the tumult, and was inſtantly made a priſoner. 
But the party who were to attack the bridge not coming up at the time: 
appointed, the Prince was. ultimately compelled to abandon his enter- 
prife—and retired in ſafety with the Marechal and the other priſoners 
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whom he had taken. By this daring exploit, though not erowned with, 


perfect ſucceſs, he was covered with glory. Such was his activity and 
ſpirit of adyentyre, that the French knew not when or where to think 
themſelves in ſecurity. He went on enlarging his quarters, ſtrengthens 
ing his poſts, and kept the city of Mantua cloſely blockaded ; till. at 
length the Court of Verſailles, ſeeing the whole Spaniſh empire in Italy 
endangered, reſolved to fend. large reinforcements into that country, 
under the conduct of a General-worthy to be the Mr 4 of Prince 
1 Marechal Duc de Vendome. 


An event, trivial in itſelf, but attended with important conſequen 

in the preſent criſis, took place in the autumn of this year, in the — 
of the abdicated Monarch King James, who departed this life at St. Ger: 
maine's, September 16th, 1701, in the 68th year of his age. Sunk into 
the moſt abject and ſenſeleſs extremes of bigotry and ſuperſtition, he ſeem- 


ed entirely to hare relinquiſhed the hope, and almoſt the with, to recover 
n i his 
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his former greatneſs. He had been actually admitted into the ſociety of the 
Jeſuits ; and had rarely failed, during the latter period of his life, making 
a viſit annually to the Abbey of La Trappe—practifing there the fame 
auſterities which are enjoined upon the monks themſelves by the rules of 


that rigid order. He kept very ſevere faſts; and would, upon certain days, 


bind his body with a very ſharp-pointed iron chain. He aſſiſted at the 
choir hours, except at night. He ate nothing but eggs, raifins, and 
pulſe ; and ſpent his time in long meditations and ſpiritual conferences 
with the Abbot, and his Confeſſor, whom he took conſtantly there with 


him. In the uſual courſe of things, he heard ordinarily at St. Germaine's, 


as his Secretary Nairne ati, two maſſes every day, and on all the great 
feſtivals three maſſes and veſpers, &. During Lent he had ſermons in 
his chapel thrice a week ; and he, with his Queen, went every year on foot 
to the proceſſion of the Holy Sacrament over the town of St. Germaine's. 
On the day and octave of Corpus Chriſti they heard high maſs at the pa- 
riſh church, and on every evening during the octave, and on Sundays and 
great holidays throughout the year, they were preſent at the exaltation of 
the Hoſt. Such are the follies which uſurp the venerable name of religion! 


ln the beginning of the year his health viſibly declined; and he had in 
April drank the mineral waters of Bourbon without finding benefit. Dur- 
ing bis laſt illneſs the King of France came to viſit him at St. Germaine's, 
and ſeemed much touched with his condition. The dying Monarch, 
raiſing himſelf in his bed, expreſſed in faint accents his gratitude to his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty for the numerous inſtances of friendſhip and 
generoſity he had received from him. On which the King of France 
told him, he did not yet know the extent of the kindneſs he intended for 


him and his family : for that; in the event of his deceaſe, he would ac- 


knowledge the Prince bis ſon as King of Great Britain. On hearing this, 
James appeared overwhelmed with ſurpriſe and joy, and ſaid “ he had 
nothing farther to aſk or wiſn. He exhorted his ſon to perſevere in the 
faith, as a point of infinitely more conſequence to him than the acquiſi- 
tion of a crown. He ſaid, that by his practice he recommended chriſ- 
git! | tian 
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tian ſorgivenei to him; for he heartily forgave all his enemies, not even ex- 
cepting the Princeſs of Denmark, the Prince of Orange, and the Emperor.” 


Immediately upon his death the pretended Prince was proclaimed King 
of England, &c. by the ſtyle and title of King James III. and was recog- 
nized in that capacity by the King and Court of France, who paid their 
compliments of condolence and congratulation at the Court of St. Ger- 
maine's in the ſame manner and form as if the title of this mock Soyereign 


had been the moſt valid and unqueſtionable. 


Startled, nevertheleſs, at the conſequences of the raſh ſtep they had 
taken, M. de Torcy, in a conference held ſoon after with the Earl of 
Mancheſter, endeavored to apologize for this meaſure, which he profeſſed 
had given him concern, as © merely complimentary; and expreſſed his 
hope that the preſent negotiation would terminate in a peace, which 
would ſet all right.“ The Ambaſſador, in his diſpatches to Mr. Vernon, 
ſays, „he knows that the King of France ordered M. de Torey to ſoften 
this matter as much as he could” - but he acknowledges © there is no re- 
| liance upon their ſincerity after what had paſſed. I fear,” ſays he, © there 
never will be any treating with this Court, without great vigor and reſo- 
lution, and with ſword in hand.“ 8 


This opinion eũtirely coincided with the ſentiments of the King of 
England, who, on receiving intelligence of the death of James, and the 
conſequent recognition of his ſon, ſent an expreſs to the Earl of Mancheſ- 
ter to return to England without taking his audience of leave. Of this the 
Ambaſſador immediately appriſed M. de Torcy, ſtating, * that the King 
his maſter, being informed that bis Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has owned 
another King of Great Britain, does not believe that his honor and his in- 
tereſt permit him longer to keep an ambaſſador in France — he has there- 
fore orders to retire.” The French Court diſcovered ſome ſymptoms « of 
ſurpriſe at this notification; and on the ſame day an anſwer was returned 


_ M. de Tory, in cold and diſtant terms, purporting the fincere deſire 
1 3 A "His 
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his Moft Chriftian Majeſty always ententvined to preſerve the peace von- 
firmed by the Treaty of Ryſwick. 


But in a ſubſequent memorial, diſperſed in all the Courts of Europe, 
the King of France takes much pains to vindicate his conduct from the 
imputation of violating his ſubfiſting engagements with the King of 
England. He declares * that he never ſtipulated to refuſe the title of King 
to the Prince, on the demiſe of his father—that his birth entitled him to 
it—and that he would not obtain any other aſſiſtances from France, than 
what the late King James received fince the Treaty of Ryfwick, which 
were merely for his ſubſiſtence and the alleviation of his misfortunes. —The 
generoſity of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty would not allow him to abandon 
either that Prince or his family—and it is remarked in this memorial to be 
no new thing to give to children the titles of Kingdoms which the Kings 
their fathers have loft, without any breach of amity—Of this, hiſtory fur- 
niſnes many examples—and in particular the Kings of Poland, of the 
Houſe of Vaſa, having loſt the kingdom of Sweden, were treated by 
France as Kings of Sweden till the peace of Oliva, though at the fame 
time France was in ſtrict alliance with King Guſtavus and Queen Chriſ- 
tina.” But in the exiſting circumſtances this labored apology produced 


| little or no effect; and the conduct of the Court of Verſailles was uni- 


verſally regarded as openly and decidedly hoſtile to Great Britain. 
* 


During the whole of the ſummer the King of England had been deep- 
ly engaged in the numerous complicated negotiations indiſpenſable at the 
eve of a general war; and it ſtill remained doubtful what part the majority 
of the ſecondary Powers of Europe would take in the conteſt, when Wil- 
liam embarked for England, where he arrived early in November (1701). 
His fiate of health, at no time very firm, for the laſt year haraſſed and 
wearied with inceflant anxiety, was remarked to be not a little impaired ; - 


and his return to England was retarded by an illneſs of a ſerious nature, 


from which he had partially and flowly recovered. Though ſenſible of 
the ſhock his conſtitution had ſuſtained, his activity and energy of mind 
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ſeemed in no wiſe diminiſhed. And knowing how much depended upon BOOK IV: - | 
— 


himſelf, and the extent of the confidence repoſed in him, he was ſolicitous 
to conceal, as ſar as poſſible, his exhauſted condition from the public 
view, till the grand projects now in contemplation were advanced to a ſtate 
of maturity. But he told the Earl of Portland, that he ſhould not live 
to ſee another ſummer. | 


1701. 


The King found on his return to England the whole Nation in a ve- Reſentment of 


the French Monarch, while the Treaty of Ryſwick was yet in force, had 
excited the moſt paſſionate reſentment of all ranks and orders of people. 


The perfect unanimity of the public feelings and ſentiments in this coun- 


try upon certain oecaſions forms a diſtinguiſhing trait of the Engliſh cha- 
rater; and in no inſtance did it ever appear more ſtrongly than the pre- 
ſent. The conduct of the King of France was conſidered as exhibiting a 
combination of perfidy and preſumption. Such an acknowledgment of 
the title of the abdicated Houſe ſeemed little leſs than a declaration of 
perpetual war; for there was no proſpect of the extinction of the exiled 
family, and confequently no room to ſuppoſe that France would ever ad- 
mit England to be governed by a rightful and lawful King. Addreſſes 
were preſented from all parts, expreſſing, in the warmeſt and moſt affec- 
tionate terms, a reſolute determination to ſupport his Majeſty in the 
defence of his juſt rights, in oppoſition to all invaders of his crown and 
dignity. 


It was the higheſt gratification that the King could receive, to find fuch 

a ſpirit prevailing in the Nation, which was however very ill ſeconded by 
thoſe who occupied the great offices of Government. He had never been 
upon cordial terms with his preſent Miniſters. The Earl of Rocheſter, who 
was accounted the chief, had proved wholly intractable and imperious. 
Inſtead of moderating the violence of his party, he was aſſiduous to inflame 
them. And the King repeatedly declared, that the year in which that 
Nobleman directed his councils was the moſt uneaſy of his life. The 
3A2 Earl 
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Earl bad now repaired to his Government of Ireland, where 550 ſhewed | 
himſelf capable of acting with temper and prudence. f 


| 80 long ſince as the month of September, the King. had written to 
Lord Sunderland from Loo, earneſtly requeſting his advice in the then 
ſituation of affairs“. He expreſſed himſelf as yet undetermined what 
meaſures to take, or whether to call a new Parliament - ſearing, that if 
he ſhould quit thoſe he now employs, and that the others ſhould not be 
able to ſerve him, he ſhould be left without reſource. The Tories, he 


* ſays, make him great promiſes, and adviſe an Act of Grace as a means 


Whigs re oo 
their aſcende 

ey and 9.9% of 
rite 


of reconciling matters. Lord Sunderland's reply is very remarkable— 
ſufficiently indicating by what imperious powers of perſuaſion he had ac- 
quired ſo abſolute an aſcendency over the minds of all with whom he was 
connected. He exhorts the King in the moſt deciſive terms to diſcard - 
his Tory Miniſters, who he affirms “ grow more hated every day, and 
more expoſed. He ridicules the argument, or apprehenſion, that in caſe 
the change fails of ſucceſs he ſhall be left without refource. This he 
tells the King is only to ſay, Continue in the hands of your enemies 
for, if they do not ſave you, you may return to your friends, who will. At. 
the worſt and in the laſt reſort, he can but throw himſelf into the hands 
of the Tories, and give up the whole power to them. He expreſſes his 
ſurpriſe, that, ' after thirteen years experience, the King will not judge 
of things aright ; and that he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be wheedled by a 
party, of which in his whole reign he could never yet gain any one man. 
He adviſes the King to cohſult with Lord Somers, who is the life, the ſoul, 
and the ſpirit of his party—who can axnswer for it—unlike the preſent 
Miniſters, who have no credit with theirs, any farther than * can per- 
ſuade the King to content to his own mm 


From the influence and "4 OR of the ſucceeding events, matters 
were now mature for a complete change : as the firſt ſep to which a diſ- 
folution of Parliament was determined upon. A proclamation for that 


— 


* Hardwicke State Papers. 
| Lb purpoſe 
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purpoſe was iſſued on the 11th of November, and a new Parliament ſum- 
moned to meet on the goth of December 170 previous to which 
great alterations took place in the Adminiſtration. Lord Godolphin was 


ſuperſeded by the Earl of Carliſſe. The Earl of Mancheſter was made 


Secretary of State, in the room of Sir Charles Hedges; the Earl of Pem- 
broke conſtituted Lord High Admiral, the Duke of Somerſet appointed 
Preſident of the Council, and the Earl of Rocheſter recalled from his 


Government of Ireland. The King preſſing, as it is ſaid, the Great Seal 


on the acceptance of Lord Somers, and that Nobleman heſitating in the 
apprehenſion of a new relapſe in favor of the Tories; the King i 


with paſſionate n is, Never, never, never! 1 e v 


"The Parliament met on the day prefixed ; and the firſt trial of ſtrength, 
between the two parties was on the choice of a Speaker, which was car- 
ried in fayor of Mr. Harley, in oppoſition to Sir 'Thomas Lyttleton, by 
a majority of four voices only“ . The King's Speech was moſt happily 
adapted to the temper and feelings of the Nation. - It recommended, in 
very animated and energetic language, unanimity in the proſecution of 
the moſt vigorous and deciſive meaſures ; and it was received with en- 
thuſiaſtic and unbounded applauſe. * I promiſe myſelf,” ſaid the Mon- 
arch, © that you are met together full of that juſt ſenſe of the common 
danger of Europe, and that reſentment of the late proceedings of the 
French King, which has been ſo fully and univerſally expreſſed in the 
loyal and ſeaſonable Addreſſes of my People. The eyes of all Europe 
are upon this Parliament, all matters are at a ſtand till your reſolutions 
are known. Let me conjure you to diſappoint the only hopes of our 
enemies by your unanimity. I have ſhewn, and will always ſhew, how 
deſirous J am to be the common father of all my people. Do you in 
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like manner lay aſide parties and diviſions. Let there be no other diſ- 


tinction heard of among us for the future, but of thoſe who are for the 
Proteſtant religion and the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and of thoſe who 
mean a Popiſh Prince and a French Government. If you do in good 
l deſire to ſee England hold the balance of r and to 91 in- 


The numbers were 216 to 212. 


— 
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deed at the head of the Proteſtant Intereſt, it will . by yaur right 


improving the preſent opportunity.” 


1.702, 


Bill to attaint 


the Pretender. 


Bill of Abju- 


ration. 


The King, the Parliament and the Nation ſeemed now animated by 
the ſame ſpirit ; and at no period of his reign had WILLIAM attained to 
ſd great an height of popularity as at the preſent criſis. At no time 
had he reached to ſuch a ſuperiority of elevation in the view of the fur-' 


' rounding nations. The Addrefles of both Houſes were in the bigheſt 


ſtrain of Whiggiſm; for the Tories in the Lower Houſe no longer at- 
tempted to ſtem the torrent, which ran with irreſiſtible violence in favor 


of a Gallic war. The Houſe of Commons even paſſed a unanimous re- 


ſolve, that no peace ſhould be made with France, until reparation be 
made for the late indignity offered by the French King. And go, ooo 
men were voted for the ſea and land ſervice. 


Early in January 1702, a Bill of Attainder of the pretended Prince of 
Wales, now ſiyling himſelf King of Great Britain, was introduced 
into the Houſe of Commons, and paſſed with perſect unanimity. But 
the Lords in their great zeal including the Queen-Regent in the attaint, 
the Commons refuſed to concur, alleging, in a conference held with their 
Lordſhips, © that it may be of dangerous conſequence to attaint perſons by 
an amendment only, in which caſe ſuch due conſideration cannot be 
had as the nature of an Attainder does require.” | 


Another Bill followed after a ſhort interval, for the farther ſecurity of 
his Majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant 
line—containing an abjuration of the pretended Prince of Wales, and 
an oath to the King as rightful and lawful Sovereign. A queſtion ariſing 
whether the oath ſhould be compulſive or voluntary; it was thought of 
ſufficient conſequence to be the ſubject of a ſerious and vehement debate. 
And the Houſe was on a diviſion fo cqually balanced, that there appeared 
a mgjority-of one voice only for making the oath obligatory, the numbers 
being 188 to 187 voices; and this remarkable divifion probably gave 
riſe to the popular notion, that the Crown was ſettled on the Houſe of 
Hanover by a ſingle vote. 

3 | With 
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With reſpect to the great queſtion of the Iriſh forfeitures, the Houſe - BOOK IV. 
refpe great qu e 


cid not appear inclined to recede from the fyſtem of their predeoeſſors; 
and the petitions preſented to the King againſt the AQ of Reſumption 
by the City of Dublin and divers Counties of Ireland, and laid by his 


command before the Houſe, were voted to contain ſcandalous reflections, 
highly reflecting upon his Majeſty's honor and both Houſes of Parliament. 


The ſubje of the Impeachments voted in the courſe of the laſt 
feffion was revived with great warmth, but with little expectation, 
or perhaps defire, of ſucceſs on the part of the Tories, who knew the 
odium attached to thoſe unpopular proſecutions. And a reſolution ulti- 
mately paſſed, * that it is the undoubted right of every ſubject of England 
under any accufation, either by 1nyzacumEenT or otherwiſe, to be 
brought to a ſpeedy trial, in order to be acquitted or condemned.” 
This was regarded as a virtual juſtification of the conduct of the Houſe 
of Lords, and equivalent to an avowal that their Lordſhips had not de- 
nied juſtice in the matter of the Impeachments : and thus ſerenely did this 
extraordinary and alarming buſineſs terminate, 


During the whole of the preſent winter, it had been afliduouſly re- 
ported by thoſe who were near the perſon of the King, that he was in a 
fair way of obtaining a complete re-eſtabliſhment of his health ; but this 
was, notwithſtanding, a ſubject of great doubt with many ; and it was 
ſtrongly believed that much pains were taken to conceal the real truth, 
as the knowledge of it might materially impede the ſucceſs of the nego- 
tiation now depending—it being manifeſt that the King's great endea- 
vor, from the moment that he apprehended his danger, was to provide 
ſuch collateral ſecurities for the great projects he had formed, as might 
prevent their coming to an end with him. On Saturday, February the 
21ſt, he rode as uſual from Kenſington to Hampton-Court ; and paffing 
through the Park, his horſe, ſuddenly plunging, fell on very level ground; 
and the King's collar-bone was fractured with the violence of the ſhock. 


He was immediately carried to Hampton-Court, where the fracture 
was reduced by Ronjat his Firſt Surgeon : and he thought himſelf in the 


eyening 


1702. 
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OR IV. evening well enough to be removed to Kenſington. No dangerous 
e ſymptoms appeared for ſome days, and his active and ardent mind was 
[Blk eployed on the great objects he nd. in view. 24 


On the 28th of Teh he hats Royal Meſlige to both Houſes, re re- 
commending, in terms the moſt earneſt and energetic, the appointment 
of Commiſſioners to treat with thoſe already authoriſed by the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, reſpecting an. uxtox of the two Kingdoms, © than 
which the King declared he was ſatisfied that nothing could more con- 

tribute to the preſent and future ſecurity and happineſs of England and 
Scotland, and to which he now hoped there would be found a general 
' diſpoſition.” To this ſtep he was probably encouraged by the recent 
declaration of the Earl of Nottingham, who, when the Abjuration Bill 
was before the Houſe of Lords, took occaſion to ſay, that though he 
had differed from the majority of the Houſe in many particulars relating 
to it, yet he was ſuch. a friend to the deſign of the AR, that, in order to 
the ſecuring a Proteſtant ſucceſſion, he thought an union of the whole 
Iſland very neceſſary, and would heartily join in any proper meaſures to 
effect it.. On the Monday, a Commiſhon was iſſued to give the 
royal aflent to ſuch Bills as were ready; amongſt which was the Bill 
for Attainting the pretended Prince of Wales. 


| Flattering hopes were ſtill entertained or profeſſed. of a ſpeedy aud 
perfect recovery; but on Wedneſday, March the 3d, the King was ſeized 
with a ſhivering fit, which, as uſual, was followed by a fever; and theſe 
fits returning every day with increaſing violence, on the ſixth his caſe . 
was eſteemed very dangerous. And the Lords having expedited the 
Abjuration Bill, a ſecond Commiſſion was iſſued to give the royal aſ- 
ſent to this favorite meaſure of national ſecurity... But the King being 
no longer able to make perfect uſe of his hand, a ſtamp was provided 
to ſupply the defect. On the fame day the Earl of Albemarle arrived 
from Holland, and, being immediately admitted to the King's preſence, 
gave ſuch an account of the poſture of affairs on the Continent. as muſt 


have afforded him the higheſt ſatisfaction had he been capable of at- 
tending 
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tending to any temporal concerns. But he received the intelligence BOOK Iv. 
without any viſible emotion; and ſoon aſterwards ſaid, © Je tire vers 8 2 
Ma fin.“ | +051 


He was attended during the latter period of his illneſs by the Arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhop of Sarum. His reaſon and all his 
ſenſes were entire to the laſt minute. Early on Sunday morning he de- 
fired the Sacrament ; after which, ſeveral of the Lords of the Council 
and other Nobles attending were called in, to whom the King labored 
to ſpeak with cheerfſulneſs. When Lord Auverquerque appeared, he 
raiſed his voice, and thanked him for his long and faithful ſervices. He 
took an affectionate leaye of the Duke of Ormond and others, and de- 
livered to the Earl of Albemarle the keys of his efcritoire. Breathing 
with great difficulty, he aſked. his Firſt Phyſician, Dr. Bidloo, © how 
long this could laſt ;” to which he anſwered, © Perhaps an hour.” But 
the King, offering his pulſe, ſaid, © I do not die yet!“ Aſter a little 
interval, he enquired for the Earl of Portland; but before he came, his 
voice totally failed, though his lips were ſeen to move; and taking him 
by the hand, he carried it to his heart with much tenderneſs. Through- 
out his illneſs no ſymptoms of weakneſs appeared which might fully the 
tenor of his former life. His firm and ſteady mind raiſed him far above 
the ignoble terrors of thoſe © who vainly fear inevitable things.” The 
conflict between life and death continued till morning, when the com- 
mendatory prayer was ſaid for him; and, as it ended, the King, who had 
been ſupported all night in bis bed, expired in the arms of one of his 
pages, March 8th, 1702, after a reign of thirteen years and a month, 
and in the fifty-ſecond year of his age. On his left arm was found a 
ribband, to which was faſtened a ring enclofing a lock of the late Queen 
Mary's hair—a proof of the tender regard he entertained for her me- 
mory. | 


Thus lived and died WILLIAM III. King of Great Britain and Stadt- Charscter of 
holder of Holland; a Monarch on whoſe great actions and illuſtrious 3 


character Hiſtory delights to dwell. Jn his perſon he was not above the 
35 middle 
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BOOK wv. middle ſize, pale, thin, and valetudinary. He had a Roman noſe, bright 
— and eagle eyes, a large front, and a countenance compoſed to gravity 


1702. 


and authority. All his ſenſes were critical and exquifite. His words 
came from him with caution and deliberation; and his manners, ex- 
cepting to bis intimate friends, were cold and reſerved. He ſpoke 
Dutch, French, Engliſh, and German, equally well; and he underſtood 
Latin, Spaniſh and Italian. His memory was exact and tenacious, and 
be was a proſound obſerver of men and things. He perfectly under- 
ſtood and poſſeſſed a moſt extenſive influence over the political concerns 
and intereſts of Europe. Though far above vanity or flattery, he was 
pertinacious in his opinions; and, from a clear perception or perſuaſion 
of their rectitude, was too impatient of cenſure or control. He at- 
tained not to the praiſe of habitual generoſity, from his frequent and ap- 
parently capricious deviations into the extremes of profuſion and parſi- 
mony. His love of ſecrecy was perhaps too nearly allied to diſſimulation 
and ſuſpicion ; and his fidelity in friendſhip to partiality and prejudice. 
Though reſentful and irritable by nature, he harbored no malice, and 
diſdained the meanneſs of revenge. He believed firmly in the truth of 
religion, and entertained an high ſenſe of its importance. But his to- 
lerant ſpirit, and his indifference to the forms of Church Government, 


made him very obnoxious to the great body of the Clergy. He appeared 


born for the purpoſe of oppoſing tyranny, perſecution, and oppreſſion: 

and for the ſpace of thirty years it is not too much to affirm that he 
ſuſtained the greateſt and moſt truly glorious character of any Prince 
whoſe name is recorded in hiſtory, In his days, and by his means, the 
firſt firm and ſolid foundations were laid of all that is moſt valuable in 
civil ſociety. Every vindication of the natural and unalienable rights of 
mankind was, till he aſcended the throne of Great Britain, penal and 
criminal. To him we owe the aſſertion and the final eftabliſhment of 
our conſtitutional privileges. To him the intellectual world is indebted 
for the full freedom of diſcuſſion, and the unreſtrained avowal of their 
ſentiments on ſubjects of the higheſt magnitude and importance. To 


ſum up all, his character was diſtinguiſhed by virtues rarely found 
| amongſt Princes—moderation, integrity, ſimplicity, 2 mag- 


nanimity. 
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nanimity. Time, which has caſt a veil over his imperfections, has add- BOok IV. 
ed luſtre to his many great and admirable qualities. His political views 
were in the higheſt degree laudable and upright. He had true ideas of * 

the nature and ends of Government: and the beneficial effects of his 


noble and heroic exertions will probably deſcend to the lateſt genera- 
tions, rendering his name juſtly dear to the friends of civil and religious 
liberty, and his memory ever 6LokIOUs and IMMORTAL. 
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EVER did the death of any Monarch, that of Guſtavus Adol- 
J phus in the midſt of his career of victories againſt the Houſe of 


state of Europe Auſtria perhaps excepted, excite throughout the Kingdoms of Europe 


more general grief and conſternation than that of King WILLIAX. 
Though the Grand Alliance againſt France was now completed, the dif- 
ferent Powers of which this vaſt body was compoſed, deprived, by this 
unexpected ſtroke, of the hero in whoſe wiſdom and rectitude they con- 
fided, and under whoſe banners they had been accuſtomed to engage, 
no longer exhibited any ſymptoms of animation and vigor. Such was 
the prevailing dread of the power of France, which, from the commence- 
ment of the Adminiftration of Cardinal Richelieu, had been elevated to 
the preſent alarming height by an almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of mili- 
tary triumphs, that the alliance now formed was conſidered as by no 
means adequate to the accompliſhment of. its object, in caſe of the de- 
ſection of England. And how far Anne of Denmark, who now ſwayed 
the ſceptre of that powerful Kingdom, was diſpoſed to adopt the coun- 
cils, or to purſue the mighty projects formed by her illuſtrious prede- 
ceſſor, was conſidered as a queſtion highly problematical. The doubt 
however was quickly and happily reſolved. By an Act paſſed ſome 
years previous to the death of the King, the Parliament, notwithſtand- 
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ing that event, ſtill continued to fit. Three days after her acceſſion, 
the Queen, repairing in perſon to the Houſe of Peers with the uſual ſo- 
lemnity, made a fpeech from the throne, purporting © her fixed refolu- 
tion to proſecute the meaſures concerted by the late King, whom ſhe 
ſtyled the great ſupport not only of theſe Kingdoms but of all Europe. 
And ſhe declared, that too much could not be done for the en- 
couragement of our Allies to reduce the exorbitant power of France. 
An expreſſion which occurred in the conclufion of her ſpeech, & that 
her heart was entirely Engliſh,” was thought, by thoſe who regarded the 
proceedings of the new Sovereign with jealouſy, to glance obliquely 
upon the honor of the late Monarch, and was reſented accordingly. 
To the Addreſs of the Clergy, preſented by the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, ſhe expreſſed her high regard and attachment to the Church; and 
to that of the Diſſenters ſhe gave aſſurances of protection, and proteſted 
that ſhe would do nothing to forfeit her intereſt in their affeQionig,””. 

Theſe primary meaſures of the new reign were chiefly influenced by 
the repreſentations of the Lords Marlborough and Godolphin, who de- 
monſtrated the imminent danger to which the liberties of Europe would 
be expoſed, were England to act with indifference or indecifion in the 
preſent criſis. And to give efficacy to a ſyſtem ſo oppoſite to the hopes 
and expectations of the Tories, Lord Godolphin was adyanced to the 
office of Lord High Treaſurer ; and the Earl of Marlborough declared 
Captain General of the forces of Great Britain at home and abroad, 
and at the ſame time appointed Ambaflador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the States General. 


That Aſſembly had been ſtruck with amazement at the unexpected 
intelligence of the death of the late King. Lamenting in moving terms 
their irreparable loſs, they embraced each other and promiſed mutually 
to adhere, at whatever riſque, to the intereſts of their Country. And 
they iſſued letters to the different towns and provinces of the Union, 


exhorting them to reſolution and perſeverance. In a few days they were 


comforted. and re- aſſured by the tranſmiſſion of the - Queen's Speech, 
: and 
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and a letter to the States annexed, in which ſhe declared her determina- 
tion “ to maintain all the alliances of her Crown entered into by the 
late King; and to concur with them in ſach meaſures as ſhould be ne- 
ceflary to the reduction of the power of France.” The Ambaſlador 
arriving after a ſhort interval, made, at his firſt audience, a ſpeech to 
the States, which gave the moſt complete ſatisfaction ;—M. Dykvelt, the 
hebdomadal Preſident, in reply, expreſſing, with tears flowing down his 
cheeks, the deep affliction of their High Mightinefles at the loſs they 
had fſuftained—their congratulations on the acceſſion. of her preſent 
Majeſty—their hearty thanks for the affurance of her friendſhip—and 
their reſolution to — in a m_— proſecution of the common 
intereſt. | 


| The exultation of 'the Court of France at the death of the King: of 
England bore a full proportion to the grief elſewhere expreſſed. The 
Sieur de Barre, leſt by the Count D'Avaux Charge d' Affaires, preſented 


to the States a Memorial, inviting them to renew-the negotiation, and, 


in language diſreſpectſul and injurious to the late Monarch, ſtating his 
hope, © that, as their High Mightineſſes would now recover their liberty, 
and be no longer under reſtraint, they would conſult their own intereſt, 
and look upon a good intelligence with France as the firmeſt ſupport of 
their Republic.“ To this Memorial the States indignantly replied, 


that the Sieur Reſident ought to know that their High and Mighty 
Lordſhips have heretofore had as much liberty as at preſent, to debate 
and to take all ſuch reſolutions as they judged neceſſary and uſeful for 


the good and preſervation of their State. It is true they cannot enough 
deplore their misfortune, to ſee themſelves deprived of the direction and 


conduct of a Prince whoſe wiſdom, moderation, and | valor, will be 
| famed as long as the world endures—a Prince whoſe heroic actions, 
and whoſe merits from this Republic, will never be forgot; and, in a 
word, whoſe death is lamented in this country by all perſons whatſoever, 
from the meaneſt to the higheſt. That the councils of his ſaid Majeſty 
having never had any other aim, both in deed and in word, than the 
preſervation of their liberty and religion ; and their High and Mighty 
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Lordſhips being entirely convinced of this truth, as having ſound the be- 
nefit thereof, they are reſolved to follow the ſame principles, and not 
to depart from the alliances contracted during the life of his ſaid Ma- 
jeſty.” The Earl of Marlborough's ſtay in Holland, though but of a 
few days continuance, anſwered the moſt important purpoſe. The States, 
charmed by his noble carriage and engaging manners, and ſtruck with 
admiration at his ſuperiority of genius, placed from this time the moſt 
unlimited confidence in his capacity and fidelity, which, in the long ex- 
mmmh or for- 
ſited, 


© The Seffion of Parliament in England proceeded calmly and proſper- 
ouſly, The Commons ſettled upon the Queen for life the revenue en- 
joyed by the late King; and the Queen very nobly in return declared, 
« that, in conſideration of the great burdens to be ſuſtained by her ſub- 


| jets, ſhe would direct 100, ooo l. per annum to be appropriated to the 


national ſervice. The Abjuration Oath impoſed by the Act of the late 
King was taken very unanimouſly, and even cheerfully : the High To- 
ries and Jacobites, whoſe zeal had now ſuffered a very ſenſible abate- 
ment, contenting themſelves, as we are told, with the novel diſtinction, 
that the term of right was a term of law which had relation only to legal 


right; and not to divine right, or brth-right, which ſtill remained un- 


impaired ; and, that the abjuration was binding conſequently only dur- 
ing the preſent ſtate of n. and not in caſe of a new revolution or 


conqueſt.” 


'The Queen had now FROG her minifteria arrangements. Her 
private and perſonal inclinations were decidedly in favor of the Tories. 
But the Earl of Marlborough, who was impatient to give full ſcope to 
his talents, and in whoſe breaſt an ardent thirſt for glory, © that in - 
firmity of noble minds,” ſuperſeded every other conſideration, employ- 
ed the extenſive influence which he poſſeſſed over the mind of the 
Queen through the medium of the Counteſs, to induce the appointment 


of 'an — which ſhould proſecute the war with vigor and 
30 effect; 


1702. 
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effect; which he well knew was not to be expected without a powerful 
co-operation on the part of the Whigs. Lord Godolphin, nearly allied 
to Marlborough by the marriage of his ſon with the eldeſt daughter of 
the Earl, was connected with him alſo by the ſtricteſt political union; 
and though a Tory Adminiſtration was at length formed, not only di- 
vers of the Whigs were admitted into the new arrangement, but a ſpirit 
of conciliation and moderation pervaded the general ſyſtem—proving it 
to be under the guidance of men deeply verſed in the noble ſcience of 
political wiſdom. Lord Godolphin, as Lord High Treaſurer, was re- 
garded as the efficient head of the Miniſtry: the Earl of Nottingham 
and Sir Charles Hedges were re- inſtated in their poſts as joint Secretaries 


of State. The Earl of Pembroke being honorably diſmiſſed from the 


Admiralty with the offer of a great penſion, which he reſuſed to aceept, 


the poſt of Lord High Admiral was occupied by the Prince of Den- 


mark. The Duke of Somerſet, a Whig, was continued Preſident of the 
Council; and Sir Nathan Wright, a Tory, Lord Keeper. The Duke of 
Devonſhire, a Whig, was appointed Lord Steward; and the Marquis of 
Normanby, a Tory, Lord Privy Seal. The Earl of Rocheſter, maternal 
uncle of the Queen, who diſdained this ſyſtem of compromiſe and con- 
ciliation, was confirmed in his Goyernment of Ireland, which he had not 
yet formally relinquiſhed: Seymour, Howe, Harcourt, and others of the 


| Tories, were now admitted to the Council Board, from which tho great 


Whig leaders, Somers and ae. were excluded. 


The Earl of Marlborough had agreed with the States and the Imperial 


* Miniſter, that war ſhould be declared againſt France, at Vienna, Lon- 


don, and the Hague, on the ſame day, viz, May the 15th N. S. But 


when this reſolution came to be debated in Council, it was vehemently. 


oppoſed by the Earl of Rocheſter and others of the Board, who con- 
tended, that it was ſafeſt and beſt for England to avoid a declaration of 
war, and that no neceſſity exiſted for acting, if we acted at all, in any 
other capacity than as auxiliaries. But the Earl of Marlborough re- 
marked, that the honor of the Nation was concerned to fulfil the late 
King's engagements ; and he affirmed, that France could never be re- 

duced 


& r en off 


duced within due boukds; unleſs the Engliſh would enter as princ Book v. 
g principals 2 


into the quarrel. This opinion was ſupported by the Dukes of Somer- 

ſet and Devonſhire, the Earl of Pembroke, and the majority of the Coun- 
cil. A reſolution was taken, thereſore, in favor of war; which being 
eommunicated by the Queen to the Houſe of Commons, the Houſe re- 
turned their unanimous thanks, und aſſurances of aſſiſtance. The Earl 
of Rocheſter, highly offended that his counſels were rejected, withdrew 
to his ſeat in ſullen diſcontent: and a meſſage, after an interval of ſome ' 
months, being ſent to him from the Queen, commanding him to repair to 
his Government of Ireland, he inſolently declared, © that he would not 

go if the Queen would give him the country.” The Earl then waited 

upon her Majeſty, and in great wrath defired leave to reſign his employ- 
ments; which was readily granted, and the Viceroyalty of that kingdom 

immediately conferred upon the Duke of Ormond. On the day prefixed, | 
the Confederate Courts ſolemnly proclaimed war againſt France in their 

reſpective capitals, to the great aſtoniſhment of Louis XIV. who, on re- 
ceiving the intelligence from his Firſt Miniſter, the Marquis de Torcy, 
gave way to unuſual emotions of anger; and throwing from him the 


* 


Dutch Declaration with great violence, he proteſted, © that Mefſicurs the” | 


n mann — „ 


The beneficial effects of the laſt meſſage of King William to Parlia- 
ment, relative to a union of the two kingdoms, now began to appear; 
and the Queen having, in her ſpeech, joined in recommending to the two 
Houſes to conſider of the proper methods of accotnpliſhing an object ſo 
important and defirable, a Bill was brought into the Houſe of Commons 
to empower her Majeſty to nominate Commiſſioners to treat with Scot- 
land for that purpoſe ; which, notwithſtanding the perverſe oppoſition 


of ſeveral of the virulent Tories, paſſed both Houſes by a great majority, 


and received the royal aſſent. The diſcretion of the preſent Miniſters 
appeared in an Order of Council, directing the Princeſs Sophia to be 
publicly prayed for, as next in ſucceſſion to the Crown : and a report 
—_— been induſtriouſly propagated, that the late King had formed a a 

| ya; 302 deſign 
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deſign of excluding her preſent Majeſty fromthe Throne; the Dukes of 
Somerſet and Devonſhire, and the Lords Marlborough, Jerſey and Al- 
bemarle, who had the inſpection of the King's papers, were interrogated 
by the Houſe of Peers as to this point: and they unanimouſly declaring, 
that nothing relative to ſuch deſign. was to be found, the Houſe voted 


the report falſe, villainous and ſcandalous, And in reply to an Addreſs 


Impious Ser- 
mon of 
Bi nckes, 


of the Houſe: upon the ſubject, the Queen declared; © that ſhe would 
order the Attorney General to proſecute the authors and * of 
this falſe report,” 


Notice alſo was taken by the Houſe of Peers of a Sermon preached by 
one Dr. Binckes before the Lower Houſe of Convocation on the zoth of 
January 1701, in which a deteſtable and impious parallel was drawn be- 
tween the ſufferings of Chriſt and thoſe of the Bleed Martyr ; and a de- 
cided, preference given to the latter. If,” ſays this Chriſtian Divine, 
ce with reſpect to the dignity of the perſon, to have been King of the Jews 
was what ought to have ſecured our Saviour from violence; here is alſo 
one not only born to a Crown, but actually poſſeſſed of it. He was not 
only called King by ſome, and at the ſame time derided by others for 
being ſo called, but he was acknowledged by all to be a King, He was 
not juſt dreſſed up for an hour or two in purple robes, and ſaluted with 
a Hail, King! but the uſual ornaments of Majeſty were his cuſtomary 
apparel ; his ſubjects owned him to be their King; and yet they brought 
him before a tribunal, they judged him, they condemned him. Our Sa- 
viour's declaring that his Kingdom was not of this world, might look 
like a ſort of renunciation of his temporal ſovereignty :—but here was 
indiſputable right of ſovereignty, both by the laws of Gop and man. 
He was the reigning Prince and the Lord's Anointed ; and yet, in deſpite 
of all law human and divine, he was by direct force of arms, and the 
moſt daring methods of a flagrant rebellion. and violence, deprived at 
once of his imperial crown and life.” After ſome debate, the Lords 
voted, that there were expreſſions in the ſaid Sermon which gave juſt 
ſcandal and Offence to all Chriſtian 1 and it was ordered that this 

| reſolution 
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reſolution be communicated to his Dioceſan, the Biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, in order to his being proceeded againſt in the Eccleſiaſtical 
Court. | | . hs 


Tube buſineſs of the: Seſſion being happily terminated z the Queen, on 


the 25th of May 1702; prorogued the Parliament in an excellent Speech, 


expreſſing ber conſtant wiſh; © that no differences of opinion among 
thoſe that were equally affected to her ſervice might be the occaſion” of 
heats and animoſities among themſelves. I ſhall,” faid ſhe, © be very 
careful to preſerve and maintain the Act of Toleration, and to ſet the 
minds of all my People at quiet.” 


— — 


BOOK v. 
Rn rene 
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At the demiſe of the late Kiog, the Government of Scotland was en- Affairs of 


tirely in the hands of the Whigs; the Earl of Marchmont being Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Melville Prefident of the Council, the Dake of 
Queeriſberry Lord Privy Seal, the Earls of Seafield and Hyndford joint 
Secretaries: of State, and the Earl of Selkirk Lord Regiſter. On the ac- 
ceſſion of the Queen, the Tory and Jacobite faction were much elated, 
flattering themſelves; that, in conſideration of their zeal for Epiſco- 
pacy, to which they well knew the Queen's devoted attachment, they 
ſhould now be the fayored and governing party. The funds allotted: 


for the ſupport of the army being nearly expired, it was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to hold a Seſſion of Parliament in the courſe of the ſummer. 
An Act having paſſed in Scotland, as well as in England, to continue the 


exiſting Parliament fix months ſubſequent to the death of the King; aſter 


ſeveral adjournments, it was accordingly convened on the ꝗth of June 
(1502), the Duke of Queenſberry being appointed High Commiſſioner. 
But before any proceedings could take place, the Duke of Hamilton, 
and the party of which he was the head, proteſted againſt the legality of 
the meeting—his Grace reading a paper containing the grounds and 
_ reaſons of their diſſent, to the following parport : © Foraſmuch'as by the 
fundamental Laws and Conſtitution of this Kingdom all Parliaments do 
diſſdlve by the death of the King or Queen, excopt in ſo far as innovated 
by: the 17th Act of the 6th Seſſion of King William's Parliament laſt in 


being 


Scotland. 


bock v. being at his deceaſe to meet and act what ſhould be needſul for the de- 
* fence of the true Proteſtant religion as now by law eſtabliſhed, and 
maintaining the ſucceſſion to the Crown, as ſettled by the Claim of Right, 
and for preſerving and ſecuring the peace and ſafety of the Kingdom; 
and ſeeing the ſaid-ends are fully ſatisfied by her Majeſty's ſucceſſion to 
the Crown, whereby the religion and peace of the Kingdom are ſecured; 
we conceive ourſelves not now warranted by the law to meet, ſit or act, 
and therefore do diſſent from any thing that ſhall be done or acted.“ 
Then the Duke and 79 of the Members, being above two-fifths of the 
number preſent, withdrew, leaving the majority to ſit and act by them- 
ſelves ; and as they paſſed from the Parliament Houſe to the High 
_ they were ſaluted with wed and univerſal N en 
Unmoved by this bormdable \ſecellion the Duke of ater de- 
livered the Queen's Letter to the Parliament, declaring “ her firm reſo- 
lution to maintain and protect her ſubjects in the full poſſeſſion of their 
religion, laws and liberties, and of the PxEsBYTERIAN GoverRnMENT | 
of the Cxvrcn ; then acquainting them with the juſt cauſes of de- 
claring war againſt the French King, and earneſtly recommending to 
them, both the providing competent ſupplies for maintaining ſuch a 
number of forces as might be neceflary for diſappointing the enemy's. 
deſigns and preſerving the preſent happy ſettlement, and the confidera- 
tion of an union between the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
which was recommended to them by the late King.” The Parliament 
demonſtrated on this trying occafion great firmneſs and ſpirit. They 
paſſed an Act declaring it to be high treaſon to impugn the dignity and 
authority of their proceedings; an Act for ſecuring the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion and Preſbyterian Church Government; an Act for a ſupply of ten 
months' ceſs upon all land- rents; and an Act for enabling her Majeſiy 
. to appoint Commiſſioners to treat concerning an Union. And they 
| aſſured her Majefiy in their Addreſs in anſwer to the Royal Letter, © that 
the groundlefs ſeceſſion of ſome of their Members ſhould increaſe and 
ſtrengthen their zeal for her Majeſty's ſervice.” They alſo expelled a 
n of the Houſe, Sir Alexander * for his audacity in aha: 
that 
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that Preſbytery was inconſiſtent with Monarchy that, like vice and hy- 
pocriſy, and other peſts of mankind, it ſpread and flouriſhed moſt in tur- 
bulent times of anarchy and rebellion ; and that order and decency in 
the Church were to be preferred to the pride and infallibility of a Pope in 
every pariſh.” The Dean and Faculty of Advocates having paſſed a vote 
in favor of the Proteſt of the diſſentient Members, they were ſummoned 
for the fame before the Houſe, and received a ſevere reprimand for their 
preſumption. On the other hand, the Queen tranſmitted a letter to the 
Lord Commiſſioner, in which ſhe declared her reſolution “ to on and 
maintain this preſent Seſſion of Parliament, and the dignity and autho- 
rity of the ſame, againſt all oppoſers. And the diſſentient Members 
having deputed the Lord Blantyre to preſent an Addreſs to her Majeſty 
in vindication of their proceedings, ſhe peremptorily refuſed to receive 


it; and on the goth of June 1702 the Parliament was W 2 


_ — and nn ſeſſion. 


The Queen — in en of the power reflect in as by the 
Parliaments both of England and Scotland, appointed Commiſſioners for 
treating concerning an Union of the Kingdoms ; the perſons named in 
the Commiſſion met for: the 'firft time on the aad of October (1502), 
at Whitehall; where, after the neceffiry preliminaries were ſettled, the 
Queen made a ſpeech to them in order to quicken arid mvigorate their 


proceedings. The Treaty ſeemed for'ſome time in a proſperous train; 
but when the Scottiſh Commiſſioners gave in their propoſals for preſery- 


ing the rights and privileges of their Company trading to Africa and the 


Indies, ſuch difficulties aroſe as put a ſtop to all OTIS and in. 


Wo * 1 was altogether annulled. 


In the een gut of the Fail of Rocheſter wind: then of the Duke of 
onen ſucceſſively Lords Lieutenants of Ireland, that kingdom was 
placed under the government of Lord Mount-Alexander, General Erle, 
and Mr. Knightley, as Lords Juſtices. Meantime the Truſtees for the 
forfeited Eſtates were qu ongget in the W of thaw formidable au- 
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Soch was the; ſtate of affairs at home, when the war on the Continent 


S commenced, agreeably to the advice of the Earl of Marlborough to the 


Campai in 
Fland 5 


1702. 


ers. 
* 


States, with the ſiege of Keiſarſwart, a well fortified town, ſituated on the 
Rhine, ſome leagues below Duſſeldorf. Keiſarſwart belonged to the 
Elector of Cologne, who had put the French into poſſeſſion of all the 
ſtrong places in his dominions; and whilſt in their hands, it expoſed both 
the Circle of Weſtphalia and the eaſtern provinces of the States to alarm. 
ing inroads, The trenches were opened before the town on the 18th of 
April (4502); the Prince of Naſſau Saarbruck conducting the operations 
of the ſiege, and the Earl of Athlone: commanding the covering army, 
Marechal de Boufflers, the French General, having drawn his troops to- 
gether, paſſed the Maeſe with a view to relieve the fortreſs; and Count 
Tallard; having poſted himſelf with his flying camp on the oppoſite 
ſide of the Rhine, ſuccored the garriſon from time to time with freſh 
troops, ammunition and proviſions. The place was defended with great 
vigor: but the fortifications being almoſt deſtroyed by the artillery of the 
beſiegers, and the ravelin and counterſcarp carried by aſſault, the garriſon 
hs ns June 15, to Wr een were 2 honorable 1 


The Marechal de Boufflers, finding all. his attempts to relieve Kell. 
wart rendered abortive by the vigilance of the Earl of Athlone, decamped 
from Zanten on the 10th of June, and directed his march without beat of 
drum or ſound of trumpet towards Nimeguen, purpoſing to take a poſt. 
tion between that place and the Confederate Army. The Earl of Athlone, 
upon the firſt intelligence of this deſign, alarmed for the ſafety of that im- 
portant city, put his troops in motion, and made good his retreat under 
the cannon of Nimeguen—reſiſting and repulſing the various attacks of 
the French with great reſolution. Marechal Boufflers, perceiving his 
plan totally fruſtrated, defiled with his whole army towards Cleves, vent- 


ing his reſentment upon the defenceleſs territories through which he 


marched, laying waſte the country, and deſtroying the Park of Cleves and 
all the delicious walks and avenues of that charming 3 fe” 


Such was the ſtate of the campaign when the Earl of We ar- 
rived 
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rived to take upon bim the com of the Allied Army: the Earl of nook. v. 
Athlone, though Veldt-Marechal of the Dutch Forces, and a General of „ 


great ability and experience, being compelled by the States to relinquiſh 
his pretenſions in favor of the Earl of Marlborough, who comported him- 
ſelf in a manner ſo reſpectful and obliging, as at once to remove all jea- 


louſy and conciliate the entire confidence and regard of his -competitor. 


The Engliſh Commander, finding his force ſuperior to that of the enemy, 
reſolved to paſs the Maeſe, below Grave, in purſuit of them; and the 
Confederates, who were ſo lately reduced to the neceſſity of retreating un- 
der the cannon of Nimeguen, had now the pleaſure to ſee the French fly- 
ing beſore them; and the Duke of Burgundy, eldeſt ſon of the Dauphin, 
who three the. —_— to mne nn of this diſgrace now 
rr © 

a — — anxious to >diſpoſics the enemy of the 
places they held in Spaniſh Guelderland; the Earl of Marlborough gave 
orders to lay ſiege to Venlo, which ſurrendered. on the 25th of Septem- 
ber..—He: then proceeded to Roermond, ſituated at the confluence of 
the Roer and the Maeſe, which with Stevenſwart, a fortified town five 
miles ſouth! of Roermond, was reduced before the middle of October. 
| Marechal Boufflers, alarmed at the ſucceſſes of the Confederates, retreat- 
ed towards Liege, juſtly apprebending that city to be now in danger. 
But, on the approach of the Earl of Marlborough, not choofing to riſque 
a battle, he again put his army in motion towards Tongeren ;. and Liege 
being left defenceleſs, was delivered up by the Chapter and Magiſtracy. 
The garriſon, retiring into the citadel, prepared for a vigorous reſiſtance ; 
and M. de Violaine, the Governor, being ſummoned, returned for anſwer, 
that it would be. time enough to think of a ſurrender fix weeks hence. 
But in fix days a practicable breach being made, the place was taken 
ſword in hand by the moſt extraordinary efforts of valor. This was a 
conqueſt of great importance, the navigation of the Maeſe being now 
completely opened; and the Commander in chief was congratulated upon 

it by the States in the ne Fg eee AO 
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Upon the breaking up of the army in November, the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough thought the eaſieſt and moſt expeditious mode of retiring to the 
Hague was by falling down the Maeſe in one of the great boats which na · 
vigate that river. He had a guard of 25 ſoldiers in the boat, and an eſcort 
of 50 horſe to patrole the banks. But the troopers miſtaking their way in 
the night, three leagues below Venlo, a party of 35 men from the garriſon | 
of Gueldres, the only place in Guelderland yet remaining in poſſeſſion of 
the French, lurking near the river, ſuddenly ſeized the haling-rope, and 
drawing the boat on ſhore made a general diſcharge of fire-arms ; and 
throwing ſeveral hand-grenades into the boat amongſt the crew, who 
were moſtly aſleep, they rendered themſelves maſters of the. veſſel before 
they cotild recover from their ſurpriſe. The Earl was accompanied by 
M. Opdam, a Dutch officer of high rank, and M. Gueldermalſen, one of 
the Deputies of the States, who were provided with paſſes, which the Earl, 
unſuſpicious'of danger, had neglected to procure. But his extraordinary 
preſence of mind extricated him from this embarraſſinent. Recollecting 
that he had an obſblete paſs belonging to his brother General Churchill 
in his poffefſion, he produced it with the utmoſt compoſure; and in the 
hurry i it was returned without examination. - After ſecuring the guard and 
riflin g the veſſel, which they detained for this purpoſe ſome hours, they 
ſuffered her to proceed on her voyage. The Governor of Venlo, hearing 
of the capture, and ignorant of the ſubſequent releaſe, marched with his 
whole garriſon to inveſt the tou n of Gueldres; and the neus reaching 
the Hague in the ſame imperfe& manner, the States refolved that imme- 
cate orders be ſent tœ All the ſorees in the vicinity to affemble and form 
the fiege of the place, menacing the garriſon with the laſt. extremities it 
they refuſed to relinquiſh their priſoner : but before the orders could be 
diſpatched, the Earl arrived in . at the Hague, where hey was rene 


with inexprelible) Joy. , 


45 


Tbe loſſes upon the Maeſe were not the ober 8 fuffered 
5 the Court of Verſailles during this year. The French Army in 
Germany ſlowly aſſembling under the command of Marechal Catinat; 


the — had an 7 of laying _ to Landau, a firong 
| fortreſs 
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fortreſs ſituated on the banks of the Queich in the Lower Alſatia. The 
place was inveſted by Prince Louis of Baden on the 16th of June; ſeve- 
ral weeks elapſed in raiſing batteries and making approaches; and, matters 


being in a proſperous train, on the 27th of July the King of the Romans 


arrived in the Confederate camp, in order to have the honor of taking 

the city. His equipage was ſuperfluouſly expenſive and ſplendid. But 

the fiege being retarded by the want of ammunition and ſtores, the place 
did not 3 the 1 ath ran eg 

The . of the French King's I bad een him, when the 

| loſs of Landau appeared inevitable, to grant the Elector of Bavaria all his 


demands. No ſooner had this Prince decided in favor of France, than 


he poſſeſſed himſelf by ſtratagem of the Imperial city of Ulm upon the Da? 
nube; which excited great alarm throughout the Empire. The Diet, aſter 
a warm debate, reſolved by a great majority of voices to declare war 
againſt France and Spain; the Emperor was addreſſed to proceed againſt 
the Elector of Bavaria according to the eftabliſhed conſtitutions ; and 
the Miniſters of Bavaria and — were forbid to uw wy" more in 
that ee e t 


10 k 


J 


In ode deer of the ſeituie of Ulm, the Prince of Baden was obliged 
to return to the defence of the Empire; and his army being weakened by 
various detachments, he took a ſtrong poſition near Friedlinguen, where 
be was attacked by the Marquis de Villars with a far ſuperior force. 
The Germans under the conduct of this able General defended them- 
ſelves with great vigor; and the enemy were finally repulſed, not without 
conſiderable loſs to the victors. And the Prince being under the neceſ- 
 fity of abandoning Friedlinguen, the French King cauſed Te Deum to 
be ſung for the ſucceſs of his arms—the Marquis de Villars being alſo 
on this — nnn to 4 dignity of a mr of France. 


On the ſide of the Moſelle, the French under M. Tallard made "Og 
' ſelves maſters of Triers'and Traerbach. In Italy the war was carried on 


by the Duc de Vendome and Prince Eugene with an ardent emulation 
3D2 of 


Defection of 
the Elector of 
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BOOK v. of {kill and valor. The city of Mantua had for à long time been 


blockaded by the Imperial army; and the ' ſurrounding paſſes being 
ſtrongly fortified, the Duc de Vendome marched through the Venetian 
territories, notwithſtanding the proteſtations of the Republic, to its relief. 
The Prince, who in conſequence of the deſection of the Elector of Ba- 
varia had not received his promiſed reinforcements, at his approach re- 
luctantly withdrew his forces. Philip King of Spain, impatient to 
fignalize himſelf in the field, had embraced the indiſcreet refolution of 


- aſſuming the command of the Italian army in perſon. He arrived in 
April at Naples, where he received, by a Cardinal Legate, the compli- 


ments of the Pope, who nevertheleſs refuſed the inveſtiture of the king- 


dom; his Holineſs endeavoring by this prudent conduct to. preſerve a 
- good underſtanding with both parties—but the Imperial Ambaſſador was 


ordered upon it to leave Rome. The King of Spain was convoyed to 


Finale by the French fleet; and ſoon after joining the Dukes of Savoy 


and Vendome, the united forces of France, Spain, and Piedmont, to 


the amount of 40, ooo men, advanced to Luzzara with a view to cut off 


the communication of the Imperialiſts with Mirandola and the Mode- 


neſe. Prince Eugene, whoſe army did not exceed 25,000, marched to 
attack them with the greateſt intrepidity. The Marquis de Feuquieres, 
whoſe accurate and ſcientific narrative of this engagement gives an arti- 
ficial intereſt and importance to it, inſorms us, that the plan formed by 


Prince Eugene was the moſt maſterly that could be gonceived, and failed 
of ſucceſs by a mere accident. Such was the ſecrecy and rapidity of 


his operations, that the French had receivod no intelligence of his being 


in motion. But the Prince had paſſed the Po, concealing his army be- 


bind the high dyke of Zero, and deſigning to commence the attack as 
ſoon as the enemy had entered in full ſecurity their camp marked out 


at a little diſtance. The dyke. of Zero, forming the canal which extends 


from Seraglo to Rovero, was in one part carried fo near the front of the 
French camp, that one of the Adjutants thought it an advantageous 


- poſt for an out- guard. This officer aſcending the dyke, and taking a 


view of the country beyond it, ſaw to his amazement the enemy's foot 


| lying with their faces to the oppofite declivity of the dyke, with all the 


horfe 
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horſe in the rear ranged in order of battle. The alarm was immediately 
given; and the Imperialiſts, finding themſelves diſcovered, advanced boldly 
to the French camp, which they aſſailed with great impetuoſity, and 
were received with equal bravery. - The conteſt was very bloody, and 
the ſucceſs doubtful. The French at length abandoned the field of bat- 
tle; and part of their ammunition and proviſions fell into the hands of 
the Imperialiſts. But the Prince, being weakened even by the advantage 
he had gained, was obliged to act on the defenſive ; and the fortreſs of 
Luzzara and other contiguous poſts were captured by the French, who 
had upon the whole ſomewhat the advantage of the campaign, though 
by no means what their great, ſuperiority of numbers entitled them to 


It remains to relate the naval exploits of the preſent year. The con- 
ſederate fleet, conſiſting of fifty ſhips of the line, with about 14,000 
land-forces on board, under the command of Sir George Rooke and the 

Duke of Ormond, failed from St. Helen's July iſt, on a ſecret expedi- 

tion; and on the 12th of Auguſt they caſt anchor before the city of 
Cadiz. One fide of the two bays of Cadiz, both inner and outer, is 
formed by a narrow neck of land which runs into the Weſtern Ocean 

three miles in length. At the extremity of this neck ftands the town of 
Cadiz, well fortified towards the land on the eaft, and the bay on the 

north. St. Mary's is ſituated on the oppoſite ſhore. - The inner bay, 
called the Pointal, formed by two points of land 700 yards diſtant, is 
commanded by two-forts, called Matagorda and St. Laurent. The men 

of war and the galleys that lay in the outer bay retired into the Pointal, 
whither Sir Stafford Fairborne offered immediately to follow them; but 

this Sir George Rooke thought too hazardous. And inſtead of proceed. 

ing to vigorous. enterpriſe, ſeveral days were loſt in endeavoring to ob- 
tain intelligence; in which time the moſt valuable effects of the Spaniards 
were conveyed from Cadiz to St. Mary's, and the narrow paſſage be- 
. tween the bays rendered impracticable. At length a Council of War 
was called, which, in oppoſition to the remonſtrances of the Duke of 
Ormond, came to a reſolution not to make an attempt on the Iſland of 
Cadiz. 


Unſucceſsful 
attempt on Ca- 
diz. 
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Cadiz. However, the land- forces being diſembarked made themſelves 
maſters of Port St. Mary, where the authority of the General was in- 
ſufficient to reſtrain them from the groſſeſt exceſſes. Aſter an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt on the Fort of Matagorda, it appeared to be the general 
opinion that nothing could be done; and proviſions growing ſcarce, and 
the Naval Commanders repreſenting the dangers of the ſca at this ſeaſon, 
the Duke of Ormond with great reluctance conſented to re- imbark the 

land- ſoroes; and the whole fleet ſet ſail for England. 

On their return they received, by a fortunate chance, the intelligence 
that the Spaniſh flota, under the convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips 
of war, had put into the harbour of Vigo, which it was inſtantly deter- 
mined to attack. All thoſe difficulties which were magnified into 
mountains at Cadiz here dwindled into mole-hills. The Duke of Or- 
mond, at the head of a large detachment of troops, reduced by extra- 
ordinary exertions of valor the caſtles at the entrance of the port. And 
the immenſe boom thrown acroſs the harbor being broke aſunder by 
Admiral Hopſon, who bore with full fail againſt it in the Torbay ; the 
whole fleet of men of war and galleons, which had retreated thither 
for ſecurity, were deſtroyed or captured, with inconſiderable loſs. The 
cargo on board the flota was' computed at twenty millions of pieces of 
eight in gold and filver—the goods were valued at as much more. Both 
of ſpecie and merchandize, however, a large proportion was taken out 
and ſaved by the enemy. But enough remained to reward and enrich 
the captors, who, at their arrival in England, were received with loud 
acclamations—the ſucceſs at Vigo ſilencing the * occaſioned by 


the previous miſcarriage at Cadiz. 


The Parliament of England, which by law terminated fix months 
after the death of the King, was on the ad of July diſſolved by Procla- 
mation, and a new Parliament ſummoned, which met for the firſt time on 
the 2oth of October (1702), Robert Harley being again choſen Speaker. 
The Queen opened the ſeſſion with a popular ſpeech, in which ſhe ex- 
ꝓreſſed her determination © to proſecute thoſe meaſures which ſhould 


be 


n — — - = ' 
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be moſt effectual for diſappointing the boundleſs ambition of France; BOOK v. 
and that the Nation might the more cheerfully bear the neceſſary taxes, 5 
ſhe defired the Commons to inſpe& the accounts of the public receipts 
and payments, in order to detect abuſes and puniſh the offenders.” 


The complexion of the Houſe of 88 quickly appeared to be of Aſcendeney of 
the Tory and High Church caſt ; and an Addreſs was preſented abound- A 

ing with oblique and invidious reflections on the memory of the late 

King. In one paragraph it is ſaid, The vigorous ſupport of your Ma- 

jeſty's Allies, and the wonderſul progreſs of your Majeſty's arms under 

the conduct of the Earl of Marlborough, have ſignally xzTR1&veD the 

ancient honor and glory of the Engliſh Nation.” In lieu of this unjuſt 

and malicious expreſſion, all who had a regard for the memory of King 

William ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on ſubſtituting the word MainTaixeD, 
aſſerting with truth, © that in no reign was the honor of the Nation 

ever carried to a greater height—that to him they owed their preſerva- 
tion—and that he had deſigned and formed that great confederacy from 

which all the recent ſucceſſes had reſulted.” On a diviſion, the word 
RETRIEVED was nevertheleſs retained by a majority of 100 voices; 

the whole ſtrength of the Court being m_ and injurioufly engaged 

on that fide *. | 


* Mr, Walſh, the celebrated poet and critic, at this time Knight of the Shire for the 
County of Worceſter, compoſed, on occaſion of this debate, the following happy. ſa- 
Verſes, inſerted in a Poem called The Golden Age, written in ludicrous alluſion to the 
ourth N of Virgil. by 
Now all our factions, all our fears ſhall ceaſe, 
And Tories rule the promis'd land in peace. 
_ Malice ſhall die, and noxious poiſon fall 
Harley ſhall ceaſe to trick, and Seymour ceaſe to rail. 
The Lambs ſhall with the Lions walk unhurt, 
And Halifax with Howe meet civilly at Court. 
we Viceroys, like Providence, with diſtant care 
Shall govern n 
Paciſic Admirals, to ſave the fleet, 
Bhall fly from conqueſt, and ſhall conqueſt meet: 
Commanders ſhall be prais'd at WIILIAu's coſt, 
And HoxoR be RETRIBYED—before tis loft ! 


n The 
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The Queen had in her ſpeech declared, © that ſhe was reſolved to de- 
fend and maintain the Church as by law eftabliſhed,” without any men- 


tion of toleration; and the Commons in reply compliment her Majeſty 


on being ©& a moſt illuſtrious ornament to the Church;“ and they ſay, 


We promiſe ourſelves that in your Majeſty's reign we ſhall ſee it per- 
fectly reflored to its due rights and privileges, and ſecured in the ſame 


to poſterity, which is only to be done by diveſting thoſe men of the 
power who have ſhewn they want not the will to deſtroy it.” Very 
ſerious and juſt alarm was taken at the tenor of this ſpeech and addreſs, 
by the Whigs, and more eſpecially the Difſenters ; but affairs took a 
Un direction yery 2 from the general expectation. * | 


| Soon after the commencement of the ſeſſion, the Queen, by a meſſage 
to the Houſe of Commons, recommended the making a farther pro- 
viſion for the Prince of Denmark in caſe of ſurvivance. The Court of 
Hanover had entertained very uneaſy apprehenſions leſt an effort ſhould: 
be made by his Royal Highneſs to obtain a participation in the regal 
dignity : but the indolence and incapacity of the Prince were wholly 
unequal to the accompliſhment, and it may almoſt be faid to the con- 
ception, of ſo great an object. The Houſe voted him a revenue of 
wot: cog or annum, with which he 7 7 entirely ſatisfied. 


The Earl of Marlborough, for his W ſervices during the laſt cam- 
paign, was about this period created a Duke; and the Queen informed 
the Houſe of Commons, that ſhe had alſo granted him a penſion of 
50001. per annum out of the Poſt- office Revenue, and fignified her wiſh 
that it might be perpetuated to him and his heirs by Act of Parliament. 
This occaſioned high debates; and the Duke, ſeeing the averſeneſs of the 
Commons to comply, requeſted the Queen to withdraw her meſſage. 
And the Houſe, by way of apology, ſtated, in an Addreſs to the Throne, 
e their apprehenſions of the danger of making a precedent for the alie- 
nation of the revenue of the Crown, ſo much reduced by the exorbitant 
grants of the laſt reign.” This refuſal was thought nevertheleſs to excite 
in the mind of the Duke no little chagrin and reſentment towards the 


of Tory 
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Tory party, the zealots of which deteſted the temporiſing meaſures of 
the preſent Miniſters, and were loud and inceſſant in their applauſes of 


the Earl of Rocheſter. 


The Toleration Act, paſſed in the late reign, had ever been regarded 
by the fame defeription of perſons with an eye of jealouſy and averſion. 
But the happy effects of the Toleration were by this time ſo apparent, 
and the Act itſelf was ſo much the object of national reverence, and 
appeared ſo ſtrongly engrafted into the Conſtitution as ſettled at the Re- 
volution, that every idea of a repeal was precluded. | The Diſſenters 
were therefore to be attacked during the prevalence of the Tory influ- 
ence in a different quarter. It ſeems that Sir Humphry Edwin, a Diſ- 
ſenter, who ſerved the office of Lord Mayor of London in 1697, had, 
during his mayoralty, been guilty of the groſs indiſcretion of attending 
in his formalities with the City ſword, &c, at a certain Meeting-houſe 
or Conventicle, called Pinner's Hall. This was much exclaimed againſt 


at the time, and was now made the pretext for bringing in a Bill for- 


preventing, under very great and grievous penalties and incapacities, the 
practice of Occaſional Conformity, which was painted in frightful co- 
lors as an enormity by which the CRunch was expoſed to the moſt im- 
minent dangers. In the preamble of the Bill the Toleration was aſſert- 
ed, and all perſecution for conſcience- ſake condemned in an high ftrain-: 
yet, when a clauſe was moved to exempt Proteſtant Diſſenters from ſuch 
onetous offices as could not be executed without a compliance with the 
Teſt, it was carried in the negative=ſo that, whether they did or did 
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not accept in ſuch caſes, they were liable, if not to perſecution, at leaſt 


to puniſhment. This Bill paſſed the Commons by a great majority, 
and was carried up to the Lords, who received it with viſible marks of 
coldneſs and diſguſt. Unwilling, however, to put a direct negative upon 
the Bill, the adverſe party took an effectual method of defeating it by 
altering and mitigating the pecuniary penalties therein impoſed. The 
Houſe alſo ſtruck out a declaratory clauſe, affirming it to be the intent 
of the Teſt Act that every perſon complying therewith thould be in all 


reſpects conformable to the Church. Even with theſe: modifications the 
3 E. Bill 
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the Bill aſſed with difficulty, though the influence of the Court was 


fully exerted in its fayor. The Lords Marlborough and Godolphin de- 
clared openly for the Bill ; and Prince George of Denmark, himſelf an 
Occaſional Conformiſt, and habitually attending at the Daniſh Chapel, 

divided in favor of it. Previous to the diviſion, the Prince is re- 
ported to have ſaid in his broken Engliſh to Lord Wharton on paſſing 
below the bar, © My Bertie iz vid you.” The Bill being returned to the 
Commons, a fred conference was demanded and held on the ſubject of 


the amendments ; and each Houſe, after vehement altercation, i 


0 its 1 the Bill was loſt for his ſeſſion, 


The diſpoſition of the umdes farther © diſplayed itſelf _ a Bil 


- prolonging by a whole year the time allowed for taking the Abjuration 


Oath. The Upper Houſe agreed to this, but the Whig Lords had in- 


Avence ſufficient to obtain the inſertion of two important clauſes ; the 
firſt declaring it high treaſon to endeavor to defeat the ſucceſſion to 
the Crown as now by law eſtabliſhed ; and, ſecondly, for extending 
the obligation of the oath to Ireland. This was turning the tables very 
dextroufly upon the Tories, the clauſes being ſo plauſible and popular, 


that the Commons would not venture to reject them, A Bill was 
alſo in the courſe of the ſeſſion introduced by Sir Edward Seymour, for 


++ reſuming all the grants of the late King.“ This blow was happily 
parried by Mr. Walpole, Member for Lynn Regis, diſtinguiſhed very 


early in life by his parliamentary talents, who moved to add,“ and thoſe 


of King James. — This was negatived ; but, the partiality 45 too ap- 


parent, the Bill was . dropped. 


We n e ee Gato: with the f egg the.late 


reign, was now revived by the Whigs, and brought into the Houſe: by 
Sir John Holland. But its former advocates, Howe, Muſgrave, - Sey- 
mour, &c; with ſurpriſing effrontery oppoſed and negatived it; inſtead 


of which they brought in a Bill founded on a novel idea, which they 


' pretended would anſwer the purpoſe of ſecuring the independency of 
the Houſe much 8 that no perſons ſhall be choſen 


Members 


eſtate. This was however rejected by the Lords, and the ſeſſion was ter- 
minated fo early as the 27th February 150 the Queen declaring in her 
ſpeech © her reſolution to maintain the Act of Toleration, with which 
ſhe hoped thoſe who had the misfortune to diſſent from the Church 


would reſt ſatisfied.” 


The bessa of the Convocation, which ſat during the ſeſſion of 
Parliament, are almoſt too inconſiderable for hiſtoric notice. In their Ad- 
dreſs they told the Queen, * that they promiſed themſelves, whatever might 
be wanting to refore the Church to its due rights and privileges, her 
Majeſty would have the glory of doing it, and of ſecuring it to poſterity.“ 
The ſame frivolous diſputes relative to the privileges of the Upper and 
Lower Houſe were revived ; andthe chief artifice of the Biſhops being 
to repreſent the refractory members of the Lower Houſe as fayorers of 
Preſbytery, a reſolution was paſſed, affirming, “ in oppoſition to all ſcan- 
dalous and malicious repreſentations of their ſentiments, the Order of 
Biſhops to be of divine apoſtolical inſtitution,” in which they defired the 
concurrence of the Upper Houſe, . © in order that it might be the ſtand- 
ing rule of the Church!” But this was remarked to be a manifeſt at- 


tempt to make a new canon or conſtitution, without obtaining a royal | 


licence, contrary to the Statute of Henry VIII. — and in the midſt of 
their great zeal they found it neceflary to beware of the dangers of a pre- 
munre. The Lower Houſe of Convocation at length repreſented their 
| grievances in a labored petition to the Queen, ſetting ſorth, “ that, after 
ten years' interruption of Convocations, ſeveral queſtions; had ariſen re- 
ſpecting the rights and liberties of the Lower Houſe, which they im- 
plored her Majeſty to call into her own royal audience.“ The Queen 
promiſed to conſider their petition, and ſend them an anſwer as ſoon as 
ſhe could. But no anſwer was ever returned. Lord Nottingham, the 
great Patron of the Church, acknowledged he did not underſtand the 
queſtion; and the preſent Miniſters, being men of penetration and 
ability, ſaw doubtleſs the abſurdity of making themſelves. parties in a 
diſpute which nothing could elevate to conſequence but the interpoſi- 
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tion of the Civil Power. And the proceedings of the Convocation; ones 
ſo formidable, ſerved only to prove how eafily an aſſembly of Church- 
men, diveſted of power, fink into negle& and contempt. 


It may deſerve mention as a trait of the weakneſs and ſuperſtition of 
the Queen's character, that at this period the prepoſterous practice of 
touching for the king's-evil was revived ; and to make the impiety vie 
with the nonſenſe of the thing, an office was inſerted in the Liturgy, to 
be ufed upon the occafion. One Bernard, appointed Firſt Surgeon to 
the Queen, a man of wit, who had often made this precious foolery the 
ſubject of his ſatire, being reminded of his former jeſts, ſaid with a fleer 
—& Really one could not have thought it, if one had not ſeen it.” 


The operations of the Engliſh arms in the countries beyond the At- 
lantic had been upon the whole favorable in the courſe of the laſt year. 
Colonel Moore, Governor of Carolina, with a ſtrong Provincial force 
made himſelf maſter of the town of St. Auguſtine, capital of the neigh- 
boring Spaniſh ſettlement of Florida; but the arrival of ſome French 


and Spaniſh ſhips compelled him to evacuate his conqueſt previous to 
the ſurrender of the fort or citadel. Colonel Codrington, Governor of 
the Leeward Iſlands, landing on the Iſſe of Guadaloupe, poſſeſſed bim- 


ſelf of the town and caſtle of Bafie-terre ; and, after ravaging and plun- 
dering the country, he retired with inconſiderable loſs to St. Chriſtopher's 
—Guadaloupe at that time, as it ſhould ſeem, not being thought worth 


the expence of keeping. An Engliſh armament, conſiſting chiefly of 


privateers, failing up the river Darien, arrived in twelve days at the 
golden mines of Santa Cruz, near St. Martha, whence, though the coun- 
try was previouſly alarmed, they carried off a great booty. 


The ſquadron detached by the late King under Admiral 1 to 
the Weſt Indies fell in, Auguſt the 19th, 1702, with a French arma- 
ment of nearly equal force under M. de Caſſe. But the Defiance and 
Windſor, two of his capital ſhips, after receiving two or three broadſides, 


deſerted the line, and bore away out of gun-ſhot. Other ſhips of the 
1 N Reek 
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fleet alſo citing aſtern, the French endeavored to eſcape in the night. 
The Engliſh Commander purſued, hoping his Captains, on the renewal 
of the engagement, would not fail to do their duty. For ſeveral ſucceſ- 
five days the Admiral fought the enemy with the utmoſt bravery, though 
very ill ſupported, till on the 24th his right leg was broke in pieces by a 
chain-ſhot ; but, ordering his cradle upon the quarter-deck, he continued 
the fight with undiminiſhed ardor. Almoſt all the other ſhips keeping 
aloof, he made the ſignal for the Captains to come on board: but his en- 
treatics and reproaches proved equally unavailing, and he was moſt re- 
luctantly compelled to deſiſt from any farther purſuit of the enemy, 
though actually within his graſp, Returning to Jamaica, he ordered a 
Court Martial to be held on fix of the Captains, two of whom, 
Kirkby and Wade, were condemned to be ſhot ; which ſentence was in 
the ſequel executed upon them, by her Majeſty's command, at Plymouth. 
Admiral Benbow, after languiſhing ſome weeks, died of his wounds, ex- 
tremely lamented as one of the braveſt and moſt experienced naval 
officers that England ever bred. He was a man poſſeſſed of many vir- 
tues, but his manners were extremely rough and repulſiye: and the be- 
hayjor of the delinquent Captains was ſuppoſed to reſult more from re- 
ſentment than cowardice. In a letter written by Benboyy after the en- 
gagement, he declares, * that the loſs of his leg did not trouble him 
half ſo much as the villainous treachery of ſome of his Captains.“ It is 
remarkable, that the name of Benbow is ſtill of great 1 undiminiſhed 
Werne in the Britich Navy. 


"Early 3 in the ſpring of the year 1793, the Duke of Marthorouh re aſ- 
ſumed the command of the Allied Army, and opened the campaign with 
the ſiege of the important town of Bonne—after the reduction of which, he 
marched towards the French army under. M. de Villeroi, with an intention 
to give them battle; but at his approach that General thought proper 
to retire within his lines, after ſetting fire to his camp ; and the Duke was 


obliged to ſatisfy himſelf with the e of Rhinberg, Huy, Limburg 
and Gueldres. 


On 
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3 the Rhine Marechal Villars maintained the ſuperiority of the arms 
af France. That able and fortunate General ia the month of March 
inveſted the fortreſs of Kehl oppoſite Straſburg, which ſoon ſurrendered 
on honorable terms. And he had orders from the Court of Verſailles to 
join the Elector of Bavaria, who had defeated the Imperialiſts at Scard- 
ing, and taken poſſeſſion of the city of Ratiſbon, where the Diet of the 
Empire was actually aſſembled. Prince Louis of Baden lay encamped 
at Stolhoffen, where he was attacked in his entrenchments by Marechal 
Villars and Count Tallard, with a force more than double his number; 
but the French were vigorouſly repulſed, and the two Marechals obliged 
to withdraw with ſome precipitation. Nevertheleſs, Marechat Villars, 
penetrating the paſſes of the Black Foreſt, joined the Elector near Dut- 
ling. It was alſo defigned that this Prince ſhould be farther reinforced 
by the Duc de Vendome from the Milaneſe but the Elector, marching 
into the Tyrol, with a view to facilitate this junction, where he even 
made his triumphal entry into Inſpruck the Gpital, was in the ſequel 
attacked by the peaſants of the country with ſuch fury that he was com- 
pelled to evacuate the whole territory with great loſs ; and the Duc de 
Vendome, who had' advanced almoſt to Trent, retired back to Italy, 
where the Imperialiſts were too weak and too ill ſupplied to be able to 
act offenſively ; and the miſcarriage of the defign upon the Tyrol loft 
the French ſo much time, that they made no other acquiſition this ſum- 
mer beyond the mountains than the ſtrong fortreſs of Barſello, accounted 
the key of the Duchy of Modena. On the ſecond junction of the Eleo- 
tor with Marechal Villars, the Imperial General Count Stirum was at- 


tacked and totally routed by the united forces of France and Bavaria ; 


after which, the Imperial city of Augſburg, notwithſtanding the efforts 
of the Prince of Baden for its relief, was obliged to ſurrender to the 
Elector, who now became very formidable. In the mean time, the 
Count de Tallard reduced the cities of Old Briſac and Landau ; and the 
ſucceſſes of the French on the Rhine, and in the heart of r _— 
ample amends for their diſaſters in Flanders. 


The French intereſt nevertheleſs received a great blow this year by 
| the 
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the deſection of Savoy, and by the acceſſion of Pruſſia and Portugal to 
the Grand Alliance. The French Court, having reaſon to ſuſpect the 
deſigns of the Duke of Savoy, covered as they were by the moſt artful 
ſubtlety, employed the Elector of Bavaria to write a pretended confi- 
dential letter to him, filled with complaints of the iniolence and perfidy 
of the French, and inviting the Duke to join in concert, in order to 
counteract their projects, and reſtore the peace of Europe. The Duke, 
miſtruſting nothing, wrote him a frank anſwer, acknowledging his own 
intended change. On this, orders were tranſmitted to the Duc de Ven- 
dome to ſeize and diſarm the troops of Savoy, and to demand the ſur- 
render of the fortreſſes of Vereeil, Verjur; Suſa, and other places: and a 
menacing meſſage was delivered to his Highneſs from the French King, 
declaring, * that ſince neither religion, honor, nor intereſt were of force 
to bind him to his engagements, he had ſent his couſin the Duc de Ven- 
dome at the head of his army, to make known to him his intentions 
allowing him 24 hours only to-reſolve what to do.” In the interim, the 
Duke of Savoy had concluded a treaty with the Court of Vienna, and 
recogniſed the Archduke Charles as King of Spain: and Count Sta- 
remberg, who had the reputation'of being the ableſt General in the Im- 
perial ſervice next to Prince Eugene, received orders to march to his 
relief. This was a commiſſion very difficult and hazardous to execute 
— the winter being now far advanced, and the enemy in poſſeſſion of 
_ almoſt the whole country from Modena to Turin. But by extraordi- 
nary exertions of military {kill and valor, the Count formed a junction 


with the Piedmonteſe army on the 13th of January 1704. 


The determination of the Court of Liſbon was ſuppoſed to be chiefly 
influenced by the repreſentations of the Grand Admiral of Caſtile, who, 
being entirely gained over to the Imperial intereſt, had retired into Por- 
tugal with the wealth he could carry with him, and by urgent perſua- 
fions and magnificent promiſes prevailed upon the King of Portugal to 
accede to the Grand Confederacy. And a treaty was in conſequence: 
ſigned on the 24th of May 1403, between the Emperor, the Queen of 


Great Britain, the States General, and the King of Portugal; by which 
| | the 
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the Maritime Powers engaged to fend over a powerful fleet, with 12,060 
troops and a great ſupply of money and arms, to Portugal—that Mon- 
arch ſtipulating to have an army of 28,000 men ready to join them, and 
the Archduke was to take the command of the combined forces in per- 
ſon. In the month of October the nominal Monarch arrived in Hol- 
land, having had an interview with the Duke of Marlborough at Duſ- 
ſeldorf, to whom he preſented a rich ſword, accompanying it with high 
expreſſions of eſteem and regard—ſaying, © he hoped the Duke would 


not think it the worſe for his having worn it himſelf one day.” 


His Catholic Majeſty was detained ſome weeks in Holland by a ſac- 
ceffion of ſtorms and tempeſts, which on the night of the 26th of No- 
vember (1903) roſe to an height never before remembered in England. 
The city of London was ſhaken as by an earthquake: the noiſe and vio- 
lence of the hurricane, accompanied by torrents of rain, were dreadfully 
terrific; and the darkneſs was changed into artificial day by the inceſſant 
glare of lightning. The roofs of very many churches and other public 
buildings were uncovered—the wind rolling up the ſheets of lead as 
ſcrolls of parchment. A great number of houſes were blown down ; 
Dr. Kidder, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, with others of the family, were 
killed by the fall of the epiſcopal palace; and the damage ſuſtained in 
all parts of the kingdom was incalculable. Rear Admiral Beaumont, 
who commanded a ſquadron then lying in the Downs, was loſt on the 
Goodwin Sands, in the Mary of fixty-four guns, with ſeveral other line of 
battle ſhips; and 1500 ſeamen were computed to have periſhed. The ' 
admired and beautiful ſtructure of the Eddyſtone light-houſe, built by 
the famous Winſtanley, was demoliſhed; the architect himſelf being 


of the number of perſons incloſed in it. Having been frequently told 


that the edifice was too flight to withſtand the fury of the winds and 
waves, he was accuſtomed to reply contemptuouſly, that he only wiſhed 
to be in it when a ſtorm ſhould happen. Unfortunately his defire was 


| gratified. Signals of diftreſs were made, but in fo tremendous a ſea no 


veſſel could live, or. would venture to put off to their relief. 


About 
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About the end of December the King of Spain landed at Portſmouth, Book v. 
and immediately repaired to Windſor, where the Court was then cele- 
brating the feſtival of Chriſtmas. ' Here he was entertained with a ſplen- 
dor and magnificence correſponding with the opulence and grandeur of 
the Britiſh Nation. This young Prince diſplayed the true Auſtrian re- 
ſerve and gravity, ſpeaking very little, and never once being perceived to 
ſmile. His manners were nevertheleſs perfectly decorous and obliging, 
and he appeared highly pleaſed and gratified with his reception. Early 
in the new year (1704), he failed, under convoy of a powerful ſquadron 
commanded by Sir George Rooke, to Liſbon, where he was r 
with all the honors due to a King of Spain. 


On the gth of November 1703, the ſeſſion was opened by a very war- Seffion of Pa 
like Speech, demonſtrating only how abſolute was the aſcendency now ac- 4825 
quired by the Marlborough connection over the pacific and unambitious 
diſpoſition of the Queen. She demanded “ ſuch fupplies as ſhould be re- 

"quiſite to defray the neceſſary charge of the war during the next year, 
with regard not only to all the former engagements, but particularly to 
the alliance lately made with the King of Portugal, for recovering the Mo- 
narchy of Spain from the Houſe of Bourbon, and reftoring it to the Houſe of 
Auſtria” —an object which was never avowed, nor, as there is any reaſon 
to believe, ever entertained by the late King William, the original projec- 

tor of the Grand Alliance. In the concluſion of her Speech the Queen ex- 
preſſed her earneſt deſire of ſeeing all her ſubjects in perfe& peace and 
union amongſt themſelves; and ſhe deprecated any heats or diviſions that 
* might deprive her of that ſatisfaction, and give encouragement to the 
common enemies of Church and State. | . 
This denoted the riſing aſcendency of Whig principles; and was un- Occafional 
derſtood as an intimation of her defire, that there ſhould be no farther Bill a Gee 
proccedings in the Bill againſt Occaſional Conformity, ſo oppoſite to the 2 — 
policy of the Whigs, upon whoſe zeal the Miniſters greatly depended 
for the farther proſecution of the war. But in a very ſhort time after t 
meeting of Parliament, a motion was made in the Honſe of YE: 


gr for 
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for leave to bring in a Bill againſt Occaſional Conformity, and carried, 
notwithſtanding the #on-concurrence of the Court, by a great majority. 
It was, however, ſomewhat differently modified from the former, and the 
penalties greatly mitigated ; and in the preamble the clauſe againſt per- 
ſecution was modeſtly and properly omitted. The old topics of the hy- 
pocriſy of the Sectaries and the danger of the Church being till the favo- 
rite theme, the Bill triumphantly paſſed the Houſe on the 7th of Decem- 
ber (1703); and being ſent up to the Lords, it occafioned a debate of 
many hours, whether the Bill ſhould be read a ſecond time, or thrown 
out. The Prince of Denmark, and ſeveral other Peers connected with 
the Court, abſented themſelves from the Houſe z and others, who had 


formerly voted for it, pretending they ſaw farther into the deſign of the 


Bill, now appeared openly againſt it. 'The Biſhops, heſitating between 


' oppoſite intereſts, were almoſt equally divided; and Biſhop Burnet, the 


champion of the Low Church party, made an able and impreſſive ſpeech 
in oppoſition to the Bill. This prelate cited the example of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, who was ſo far from thinking a law of this kind neceſſary, that 
ſhe encouraged the occaſional conformity of Papiſts in her reign as a 
meaſure of policy, with. the general approbation of the Kingdom. But 


tze Pope faw the tendency of this indulgent ſyſtem, and therefore ns 


took care to put a ſtop to it. © Surely,” ſaid he, © the Diſſenters in this 
reign are not more to be dreaded than the Catholics in that of Elizabeth. 
After the late King had delivered us from our fears and dangers, and an 
AQ of Toleration was paffed, the Church, far from being weakened by it, 
had become both ſtronger and ſafer ; and the numbers of the Non-con- 
formiſts had conſiderably diminiſhed. But a meaſure of this nature will,” 
ſaid he, © excite their jealouſy and their anger; and when theſe paſ- 
fions are awakened, it is in vain to expect to work by any arguments upon 
their reaſon. The Biſhop ſaid, that he himſelf had been an occaſional 
conformiſt at Geneva and in Holland; and he thought that occaſional 
conformity with a leſs perſect church very conſiſtent with the habitual 
worſhip of Gap in a more perfect one; and it remained a mere point of 
opinion, which church or ſociety was the more and which the leſs perfect. 
He himſelf thought the ſeparation of the Diſſenters founded on error and 
miſtake : 
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miſtake : but if they were to be tolerated in their miſtakes, he knew not 
why they ſhould not be tolerated in a practice which had a direct ten- 
dency to moderate and rectifſy them. Before the civil wars of the laſt 
century, he obſerved that a great difference was conſtantly made between 
the Puritans and the Browniſts, on this very account: and the former 
had been allowed ſome degree of merit, in conforming to the Church (6 
far as they lawfully could ; and the latter condemned as ſchiſmatics in to- 
tally ſeparating from it. But now all was reverſed. Thoſe who came 
neareſt to the Church were diſcouraged, and the moſt hoſtile and bigoted 
ſeparatiſts only are deemed entitled« to indulgence and favor. If occa- 
ſional conformity be an error, I ſee not,” ſaid this liberal prelate, why it 
ſhould be worſe treated than the errors that are now tolerated : for of all 
errors it is that which has done the greateſt ſervice to the Church.“ The 
Lords Marlborough and Godolphin, though they declared the Bill to be 
unſeaſonable, voted for the ſecond reading of it. But this by no means 
ſufficed to maintain their reputation with the High Church party, who 
plainly perceived their change of ſentiment reſpecting this favorite mea- 
ſure—and from this period theſe Lords were decried by the Tories 
throughout the kingdom as cold or lukewarm friends of the Church— 


and the Earl of Rocheſter extolled by them as the only man who could 


be depended upon for zeal and firmneſs in defence of the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of the realm in times of difficulty and danger. 
On dividing the Houſe, it was reſolved by a majority of twelve voices not 
to give the Bill a ſecond reading, but to xEJect it “. 


* In the Queen's private correſpondence with the Ducheſs of Marlborough at this period, 
under the feigned names of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman, her real and ſecret inclination 
in favor of the Tories is ſtrongly expreſſed. She ſays, © I muſt tell you Mr. Bromley will 
be diſappointed; for the Prince does not intend to go to the Houſe when the Bill againſt 
Occaſional Conformity is brought in. But, at the ſame time- that I think bim very much 
in the right not to vote in it, I ſhall not have the worſe opinion of any of the Lords that are 
for it. For though I ſhould have been very glad it had not been brought into the Houſe of 
Commons, becauſe I would not have had any pretence given for quarrelling, I cannot help 
thinking, now it is as good as paſſed there, it will be better for the ſervice to have it paſs the 
Houſe of Lords too. I muſt own to you that I never cared to mention any thing on this ſub- 
je& to you, becauſe I knew you would not be of my mind—but fince you have given me this 
| occaſion, I cannot forbear ſaying, that I ſee nothing like perſecution in this Bill,” | 
8 3F2 : In 
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In the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion a diſcovery was made of a plot 
which excited much attcntion, and ſome alarm, though ſcarcely deſery- 
ing of either. Simon Fraſer of Beaufort, head of the clan of the Fraſers, 
who aſſumed upon queſtionable authority the title of Lord Lovat—a man 
of a character infamouſly profligate, of much low cunning and plauſible 
addreſs, had been deputed from the Court of St. Germaine's into Scotland, 
with a commiſſion to treat with the Highland Chieftains who were ſtill 
attached to that intereſt. After much intrigue and cabal, not only with 
the Highlanders but diyers of the Scottiſh Nobles, he obtained an intro- 
duction to the Duke of Queenſberry, High Commiſſioner, to whom he 
betrayed the whole ſecret of his embaſſy. And it appears that Queenſ-+ 
berry took an ungenerous advantage of this diſcovery, to expoſe, if not to 
ruin, ſeyeral perſons whom he accounted his perſonal or political enemies, 
particularly the Marquis of Athol, for whom Lovat pretended to have a 
letter from the Queen at St. Germaine's, thanking that Nobleman for 
his aſſurances of fidelity and attachment. The direction of this letter, 
ſaid to be intended for the Duke of Gordon, was obſerved to be in a hand 
different from the contents, to which it was affirmed. by the friends of 
the Marquis to be infidiouſly affixed by Lovat, between whom and Athol 
ſubſiſted a deadly Feud. Intelligence being conveyed by Queenſberry to 
the Miniſters in London of this ſecret miſſion of Lovat, which was alſo 
corroborated by the ſeizure of ſeveral Jacobite emiſſaries, at or about this 
time; her Majeſty on the 19th of December 1703 acquainted the two 
Houſes in a formal Speech, that ſhe had unqueſtionable information of 
very ill practices and deſigns carried on in Scotland.“ A very long 
and tedious examination of particulars ſollowed hereupon, upon which 
the Houſe of Commons paſſed no judgment, and offered no advice; but 
the Houſe of Peers, as the reſult of the whole, towards the end of the 
ſeſſion, came to a reſolution, which they expreſſed in an Addreſs to the 
Queen, That there appeared to have been a dangerous conſpiracy car- 
ried on for raiſing a rebellion in Scotland, and invading that kingdom 
with a French power; and their Lordſhips gave it as their opinion, that 
nothing had given ſo much encouragement to her Majeſty's enemies to 


enter into this deteſtable conſpiracy, as that the ſucceſſion to the Crown 
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of Scotland was not declared to be in the Princeſs Sophia and her heirs, 
being Proteſtants.” To which the Queen replied, © That ſhe had al- 
ready declared her intentions-of endeavoring the ſettlement of the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion in Scotland, as the effectual means of ſecuring their 
quiet and our own, and the readieſt way to an entire union between 
both kingdoms, in the perfecting of which it was very deſirable that no 
time ſhould be loſt,” - | 


The ſecret correſpondence of Fraſer with Queenſberry could not long 
remain unſuſpected by the Jacobites. In conſequence of a paſs procured 
for him by that Nobleman, he returned to the Continent, and, repairing 
to the Court of St. Germaine's, delivered in a long and confuſed memorial 
to the Queen Regent, contaming a pompous account of the ſucceſs of 
his miſſion, acknowledging. without reſerye his intrigues with Queenſ- 
berry, Argyle, Leven, &c. On the peruſal of this memorial, the Earl of 
Middleton, clearly perceiving the falſehood and treachery of Lovat, de- 
clared in a letter to M. de Torcy (Jan. 16, 1704) © that, although he 
never had a good opinion of him, he did not think him fool enough to 


accuſe himſelf, The informations given againſt him by others,” faid - 


his Lordſhip, © are out of the queſtion. . He acknowledges plainly a for- 
mal diſobedience ; for he was abſolutely forbidden to treat with any but 
the Highlanders. He told me that Queenſberry, Argyle, and Leven were 
the greateſt enemies of the King in that country; yet he communicated 
to them the whole of his commiſſion. - He rejects extraordinary offers, 
but obtains a paſs to go to London; and from thence-the ſame Queenſ- 
berry obtains another paſs for him under a borrowed name, to ſecure his 
ſafe return to France. It is therefore clear as day-light, that theſe Noble- 
men wanted to employ him here as a ſpy—and for ſeizing letters and 
commiſſions which might ſerve as proofs againſt the men of honor in 
that country *. In concluſion, Lovat, in reward of the great ſervices 
he boaſted to have performed, was thrown into the priſon of the Baſtille. 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance attending this futile conſpiracy, was 
the extreme ardor with which it was inveſtigated by the Peers, and the 


* Macpherſon's'Papers, vol. i. p. 652. 
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indifference approaching to contempt apparent in all the proceedings re- 
lative to it in the Houſe of Commons—affording a good political ba- 
rometer of the general ſtate of parties and opinions in the Legiſlative 
Body. | | 


Great and merited popularity was acquired by the Queen in conſe- 
quence of a meſſage delivered to the Houſe of Commons by the Secre- 
tary of State, Sir Charles Hedges, on the anniverſary of her birth-day 
this year, 1704, importing, that her Majeſty, having taken into her 
ſerious confideration the mean and inſufficient maintenance belonging 
to the Clergy in divers parts of this kingdom, to give them ſome eaſe 
had been pleaſed to remit the arrears of the tenths to the poor Clergy : 
and for an augmentation of their maintenance her Majeſty declared 
that ſhe would make a grant of her whole revenue ariſing out of the 
firſt fruits and tenths, as far as it ſbould become free from incumbrances, 
to be applied to this purpoſe. And if the Houſe of Commons could 
find any proper method by which her Majeſty's good intentions to the 
poor Clergy might be made more effectual, it would be of great ad- 


vantage to the Public, and acceptable to her Majeſty.“ Upon the 


Queen's meſſage a Bill was brought in, enabling her to alienate this 
branch of the revenue, then amounting to about 17, ooo l. per annum, 
but ſince much improved and increaſed, and to create a Corporation 
by charter to apply it to the uſe for which ſhe now gave it. In aid of 
which purpoſe, à partial repeal of the Statute of Mortmain took place, 
that it might be free to all men to give or bequeath what they thought 
fit towards the augmentation of the fund. This excellent charity is 
known by the appellation of Queen Anne's bounty ; and it produced a 
ſet of Addreſſes from all the Clergy of England, fall of thanks and juſt 
acknowledgments. To render the Royal Meflage perfectly intelligible, 
it is neceſſary to remark, that this antient branch of the papal, and, ſince 
the æra of the Reformation, of the royal, revenue had never been re- 
gularly paid into the Royal Treaſury ; but, being collected by the Bi- 
ſhops, was ſet apart as a fund on which to make aſſignments to Court 
favorites the Earl of Sunderland at this very period enjoying a penſion 


of 
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of 2, 00 l. per annum for two lives, payable out of the ſame. As the BOOK v. 

Courtiers, therefore, were ſo much intereſted in the perpetuation of this 

abuſe, greater merit is aſcribable to the Queen for adopting a mode of . 
extinguiſhing it, at once ſo effectual and ſo beneficial. | 


A remarkable Act paſſed this ſeſſion, empowering Juſtices of the 
Peace to take up ſuch idle perſons as had no calling or means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, and to deliver them to the officers of the army, upon paying 
them the levy-money allowed for raiſing recruits. Another Bill was 
likewſe introduced into the Houſe of Commons, to compel the ſeveral 
pariſhes throughout England to furniſh to the army a certain comple- 
ment of men. But this being regarded, in times more vigilant and 
jealous than the preſent, as © a copy of what was practiſed in France 
and other deſpotic Governments, and inconſiſtent with the Conſtitution 
and Liberty of Engliſhmen,” it was unanimouſly RIED. On the 3d 
of April (1504) the — and in 3 f 
put an end to the ſeſſion. 


The Whigs ſtill Wh to gain * in the Cabinet. The Earl — 
of Nottingham, while the Parliament was yet fitting, reſigned his poſt 3 
of Secretary of State - not being able to obtain the diſmiſſion of the — 
Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire from the Queen's ſervice, and re- fins. 
ſolving, as be declared, to participate no longer in any Councils to 
which thoſe great Whig Peers were admitted. The Seals were given 
to Mr. Harley, and at the ſame time Mr. St. John was made Secretary 
at War. The key of Chamberlain alſo was at this period taken from 
Lord Jerſey, and transferred to the Earl of Kent. The proceedings of 
the Convocation happily remained too inſignificant for attention. The 
Lower Houſe ſent up a repreſentation to the Biſhops, enumerating ſome 
abuſes in eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and the Conſiſtorial Courts; but no 
notice was taken in it of pluralities, non-refidence, and the _— 
and ſcandalous negle& of Cures. 


Ja the month of January 1704, Count Wrattiſlau, the Imperial Am- Memorial of 
balfador, wide. = 
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V. haſſador, preſented a Memorial to the Britiſh Court, in which he repre- 


ſented the alarming and dangerous ſituation to which the Emperor and 
the Empire were reduced in conſequence of the rapid ſucceſs of the 
French arms in Germany, and the defection of the Elector of Bavaria, 
who had entered into a ſtrict confederacy with France; had joined the 
armies of that Monarchy with all his forces; had ſeized the cities Augſ- 
burg, Ulm, and Paſſau, and threatened to attack even the Imperial 
capital of Vienna itſelf. The Emperor therefore implored the aid and 
protection of the Queen and People of ENGLAND to fave the nt 
— * 2 ruin. 

This application, ſo tha to the Engliſh Nation, was not made in 
* vain. The Duke of Marlborough received orders from the Queen to 
concert with the States' the moſt eligible means of accompliſhing this 
great object. On his arrival at the Hague, he repreſented to their High 
Mightineſſes the neceſſity of making a powerful- effort for the relief 
of the Empire; and propoſed, that, as the frontiers of Holland were now 
perfectly ſecure, he ſhould be permitted to march with the grand Con- 
federate ariny to the banks of the Moſelle, there to fix the ſeat of the 
war. And as the French Court would, in conſequence of this diverſton, 
be led to entertain ſerious apprehenſions for the ſafety of their own ter- 
ritories, they would be compelled to deſiſt from any farther proſecu- 
tion of their vaſt and ambitious projects in Germany. Under this veil 
did that great Commander conceal bis real deſign, which he commu- 
nicated only to the Penſionary Heinfius, and two or three other lead- 
ing perſons, whoſe influence might obtain a ſanction to the meaſure 
whenever a public avowal of it ſhould be deemed neceſſary. The con- 
ſent of the States being with ſome difficulty procured, and the cam- 
paign at length opened, the propoſed march to the Moſelle accordingly 
took place. Marſhal Tallard, who commanded the French army, ap- 
prehending Traerbach to be in danger, and that the Dake's intentions 
were to penetrate into France on that ſide, teok no ſteps to obſtruct 
his Grace's farther progreſs to the Eaſt. To the amazement, however, 

not ** the French General, to whom the Duke's movements were 
% ed wholly 
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wholly incomprehenſible, but of all Europe, whoſe attention was now 
fixed on this intereſting ſcene, the Allied Army paſſed the Rhine May 
26th, and in a few days after the Maine and the Necker. On his ar- 
rival at Ladenburg, June 3d, he thought proper to throw off the maſk ; 
and he wrote from thence a letter to the States, acquainting their High 
Mightineſſes © that he had received orders from his Sovereign the Queen 
of England, to adopt the moſt vigorous meaſures to deliver the Empire 
from the oppreſſion of France—that for this putpoſe he was proceeding 
on bis march to the Danube; and he hoped their High Mightineſſes 
would not heſitate to allow their troops to ſhare in the glory of this en · 
terpriſe.” The States, finding it impracticable to recede, thought it ad- 
viſable to comply with a good grace, and immediately diſpatched a 
courier to inform the Duke, © that his deſign met with their unanimous 
approbation—that they entruſted. their troops entirely to his diſpoſal; 
placing the moſt perfect reliance on bis Grace's ſkill, experience and diſ- 
cretion.” This difficulty being thus happily ſurmounted, the Duke pro- 
ceeded on his expedition: and at Mildenheim he had an interview with 
Prince Eugene, in which theſe two conſummate Generals agreed upon 
their future plan of operations. On the iſt of July, the Duke, being pre- 
viouſly joined by the Imperial army under the Prince of Baden, came 
in ſight” of the lines of Schellenburg, in which the flower of the Bava- 
rian troops lay ſtrongly entrenched, near the town of Donavert, ſituated 
on the banks of the Danube. Early the next morning his Grace re- 
ſolved on the attack; and after a very gallant reſiſtance. the lines were 
forced with ga laughter and Donavert nn peer 
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© But this ſucceds, though brilliant, Arg the ſplendor of the ſubs 
ſequent victory. The Elector of Bavaria obſtinately reſuſing to liſten 
to terms of accommodation, and being at length joined by M. Tallard, 
who had with great danger and difficulty traverſed the immenſe ſoreſts 
of Suabia with a view to his relief; it was reſolved by the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene tbe Prince of Baden being engaged 


in the * of Ingoldſtadi to engage (Auguſt 13) the combined armies 
3G of 
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of French and Bavarians, then poſted near the village of BLEKIX HEIM, a 
name ever memorable in the annals of Britiſh and of Gallic hiſtory. 
The enemy were very advantageouſly encamped on a rifing ground. 
Their right flank was covered by the Danube and the village of Blein- 
heim, into which the Marechal had thrown a great body of his beſt 
troops: their left wing, commanded by M. Marſin and the EleQor, 
in perſon, was protected by the village of Lutzingen and the adjoining 
woods; and they had in front of the camp a rivulet, whoſe banks were 
ſteep and the bottom marſhy. It being determined that the Duke of 
Marlborough ſhould command the attack againſt Marſhal Tallard, 
about noon the left wing of the Allied Army paſſed the rivulet without 
moleſtation, and drew up in order of battle on the other fide. So un- 


| accountably ſupine, or inexcuſably preſumptuous, were the French 


Commanders on this occaſion, that they ſuffered even the ſecond line 
of cavalry to form without deſcending from the heights- of which they 
were in poſſeſſion, into the meadows, which occupied the interval be- 
tween the camp and the rivulet. On being informed that the Allies 
were throwing bridges over different parts of the ſtream, M. Tallard 
diſdainfully replied, “ If they have not pontoons enough, I will lend them 
ſome.” The Allies now aſcending the hill in a firm compaQed body, 
the enemy advanced with great ſpirit and reſolution, and a furious and 
bloody conteſt enſued. The French at length giving way on all fides, 
M. Tallard made an effort to gain the bridge thrown over the Danube, 
between Bleinheim and Hochſtedt: but being cloſely purſued, vaſt num- 
bers were either killed or forced into the river, and the Marechal him- 
ſelf was made a priſoner. The troops incloſed in the village of Blein- 
heim, being now left deſtitute of ſupport, were obliged to ſurrender at 


- diſcretion. On the right, where Prince Eugene commanded, though 
the ſucceſs was not ſo decifive, the Elector and M. Marſin were com- 


pelled, after a ſevere conflict, to retreat in confuſion, and with very 
great loſs; and, upon the whole, this was one of the moſt complete 
and important victories ever gained. The French force in Germany 
was in effect annihilated. Excluſive of the prodigious carnage during 
the heat of the action, ſeventy entire ſquadrons and battalions were 

| | either 
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either captured at Bleinheim or drowned in the Danube; and the ſhatter- 
ed remains of their army, after the loſs of 40,000 veteran troops, were 
utterly incapable: of making head againſt the victors. This day entirely 
changed the aſpect of affairs in Europe. France was no longer formida- 
ble. After her long ſucceſſion of triumphs, ſhe now experienced a fatal 
and ſudden reverſe of fortune, by which ſhe was overwhelmed with 
amazement and conſternation. * | 


The danger and difficulty of this attack, on a ſuperior army thus ad- 
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| vantageouſly poſted, was repreſented to the Duke in ſtrong colors by ſeve- 


ral of the General Officers. But he told them, © he had weighed theſe ob- 
jections in his mind, and he foreſaw that inaRion would be no lefs fatal 

than defeat—the Empire was not to be ſaved without effort, and the at- 
| tempt, however hazardous, was neceſſary.“ It appears that this great com- 
mander, perceiving the criſis to which matters had now arrived, knowing 
the fate of Europe to be depending, and inflamed with that enthuſiaſtic 
love and ambition of glory which conſtitute the hero, had determined to 
conquer or to die. On the eve of the battle he had, agreeably to that re- 
gard to religion which was a remarkable trait in his general character, 
devoted himſelf to the Almighty in the preſence of his Chaplain, and re- 
ceived the holy ſacrament ; and inthe'morning he was obſerved to be in- 
ſpired with an extraordinary cheerfulneſs and alacrity, which diffuſed it- 
ſelf over the whole Confederate Army, who marched as if in confidence 
of victory. The moſt ſingular part of this bufineſs was the unconditional 
ſurrender of the forty battalions and ſquadrons poſted at Bleinheim, and 
commanded by M. Clerambault, an officer of great reputed ſkill and 
courage. Marechal Villars, in a letter written by him to his friend the 
Abbe de St. Pierre, ſpeaks not merely of this ſurrender itſelf in terms of 
the higheſt indignation, but even of the compaſſion expreſſed for the un- 
fortunate captives. © Theſe ſentiments,” ſays he, © are very little like 
thoſe of the antient Romans after the battle of Cannæ. What could they 
do better? ſay ſome filly people. —It is upon ſuch occafions as this that 
one muſt anſwer with old Horatius in Corneille, © Qi, mourdr.'—The 
Spaniſh infantry at Rocroy choſe rather to periſh than to beg quartet.” 
e. 3 G 2 The 
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The encomiums beſtowed on the Duke of Marlborough in conſequence 
of this victory, the greateſt and moſt deciſive which had been fought for 
ſeveral ages in Europe, were unbounded and univerſal ; and no one was 
more eager to do juſtice to his unrivalled merit than Prince Eugene, who 
pretended only to the ſecond honors of the day. In the letter of congra- 
tulation written to the Duke by the States General, their High Mighti- 

neſſes declare © that they never durſt carry their hopes ſo far as to 
think of fo glorious and complete a victory:“ and in their fubſequent 
epiſtle to the Queen, they acknowledge © that it was the bravery of the 


- Engliſh troops that principally contributed to the victory—and that the 


Duke of Marlborough had reaped laurels that could never fade.” The 
Emperor, who, previous to this glorious event, was reduced to a ſtate of 
extreme peril, preſſed by the Bavarian forces on the one fide and the 
Hungarian inſurgents on the other, wrote to the Duke a letter filled with 
the warmeſt acknowledgments. After mentioning to his Grace the ho- 
nors ſo deſervedly conferred upon him by his admiſſion into the College 
of Princes of the Holy Roman Empire, his Imperial Majeſty, to tran- 
ſcribe his own words, declares this to be done, © that it may more and 
more appear to all the world how much, as I freely own it, I and all the 
Empire owe to the moſt Serene Queen of Great Britain, for having ſent 
her powerful affiſtance as far as Augſburg and Bavaria itſelf under your 
conduct, when my own affairs and thoſe of the Empire were ſo much 
ſhaken and diſordered by the perfidious defection of the Bavarians—Paſt 
ages baving never ſeen the like victory obtained over the French, it may 
reaſonably be hoped that the full and perfect liberty of the Chriſtain World 
ſhall be reſcued from the power of France, which was ſo W im- 


pending over it.” | 
4 


© The Eledtor of Bavaria, at the head of a ſmall body of troops, effected 


a retreat, or rather made his eſcape, and joined Marechal Villeroi in 
Flanders, leaving the Electorate at the mercy of the conquerors, who, after 
reducing Ingoldſtadt and the other fortreſſes of the Duchy; gloriouſly 
concluded the campaign with the ficges of Landau, Triers, and Traer- 
bach. And in the month ad December (1704) the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough 
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wagh returned in triumph to England, where be was received with un- 
bounded tranſports of joy. 


The campaign in Brabant and Flanders, 1 Veldt Marechal Auver- 
querque was oppoſed with great advantage and reputation to M. Villeroĩ, 
being wholly defenſive, affords no occurrence meriting ' hiſtoric no · 


The Engliſh and Dutch auxiliaries arrived in Portugal early in the 
ſpring of 1704; but the Court of Liſbon had made no preparations for 
taking the field: and the Duke of Schomberg, General of the Britiſh 
troops, ſaw them with aſtoniſhment and indignation diſtributed amongſt 
the frontier garriſons. .. The Duke of Berwick, who commanded for 
Philip V, entering Portugal, reduced with little difficulty the towns of 
Sogura, Salva- terra, and Cebreros. The Marquis de Villa-darias, at the 
bead of another army, met with equal ſucceſs. Paſſing the Tagus, the 


Duke of Berwick, now joined by the King of Spain in perſon; inveſted 


Portalegre, and afterwards Caſte] Davide, both of which furrendered-at 
diſcretion. The intenſe heat of the weather, and not the refiſtance of 
the Portugueſe, at length compelled the Spaniſh General to ſend his 
wearied troops into quarters of refreſhment. The Duke of Schomberg 
was now. ſuperſeded in the command by the Earl of Galway, who carried 
with bim large reinforcements; but no enterpriſe of moment - diſtin- 
1 the latter n he campaign. 


The ſucceſs of the Engliſh by ſea during the ſummer was upon the 
vbole oonfiderable. Sir George Rooke, who commanded in the Medi- 
terranean, appearing before Barcelona, ſent a flag of truce with a letter 
from the Prince of Heſſe- Darmſtadt, formerly Viceroy of Catalonia, who 
was on board the fleet, to the Governor Don Franciſco de Velaſco, ſum- 
moning him to ſurrender the town to his lawful Sovereign King 
Charles HI. But though the city was known to be well affected to the 
Auftrian iaterefts, the Governor returned an haughty refuſal, and ſe+ 


cured divers of the principal citizens whom he ſuſpected. On his re- 
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turn to Liſbon, Sir Georgo Rooke was joined by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ; 
and in a council of war it was reſolved to make a ſudden attempt upon 
Gibraltar. After a furious cannonade, in which 15,000 ſhot were 
in a few hours fired into the town, the boats of the fleet were armed, 
and landed upon the peninſula ; and a redoubt half way between the 
mole and the town being taken by ſtorm, the Governor thought proper 
to capitulate. No ſooner had this unwelcome intelligence reached Ma- 
drid, than the Marquis de Villa-darias was detached with a = body 
of trovps to retake this important PR | | 


Aſter furnithing the fortreſs with the neceſſary eppes for a vigorous 
defence; Sir George Rooke, failing again into the Mediterranean in con- 
junction with the Dutch Admiral Callemberg, met off Malaga, Auguſt 
the 13th, the French fleet under the Count de Toulouſe, conſiſting of 
about 50 ſhips of the line of battle. A fierce and bloody encounter en- 
ſued, in which, however, no veſſel on either ſide was captured or ſunk : 
but the French ſuffered much in the action, and bore away in the night 
ſor Toulon, fo diſabled as to render it impoſſible to put to ſea again for 
the ſeaſon. Sir George Rooke ſoon after this engagement returned to 
England, leaving Sir John Leake with a ſtrong ſquadron to deſend the 


coaſts of Portugal. The Spaniards had drawn together all the forces 


they had in Andaluſia and Eftremadura, for the purpoſe of forming the 
fiege of Gibraltar; which made a ſeaſonable diverſion in favor of Portu- 
gal. All the efforts of the Count de Villa-darias being found ineffec- 
tual, the Mar. de Teſſé was ſent from France to ſuperſede him in 


_ the command, but with no better ſucceſs. The Prince of Heſſe de- 


ferided the place with undaunted valor ; and after a cloſe inveſtment by 
ſea and land for fix months, the fiege was finally raiſed in conſequence of 
the entire deſeat of the French ſquadron, cruifing off the bay under 
* de —— wy the TM n Sir * * 

11 ay ; 

Tn Italy, the Duke of 1 had this campaign e nothing 
but difaſters. The ſtrong places of Vercelli, Ivrea and Verue ſucceſ- 
Dy fell into the bands of the Duc de Vendome, after a vigorous and 

obſtinate 
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obſtinate reſiſtance. The Duke complained much of the Emperor's 
failing to make good his promiſes; but he ſaid, © though he was aban- 
doned by his allies, he would not abandon himſelf,” The fact was, that 
the Imperial arms were ſtill occupied in an inglorious and pernicious 
conteſt with the malcontents of Hungary, headed by the gallant Prince 
Ragotſki. Could the Emperor have been induced to offer theſe op- 
preſſed and exaſperated people reaſonable terms of accommodation after 
his ſucceſſes in Bavaria, the diſorders in Hungary would have been eafily 


and ſpeedily appeaſed : but the Court of Vienna aimed at nothing lefs 
than unconditional ſubmiſſion ; which the Hungarians well knew was 


only another term for ſlaughter, confiſcation and ruin. Louis XIV. 


had alſo for ſome years paſt been engaged with the Proteſtants of the 
Cevennes in a war almoit equally barbarous and impolitic ; and one of the 
ableſt of his Generals, M. de Villars, was this ſummer employed, muck 
to the advantage of the Allies, in their reduction, which; after the country 
was converted into a deſert, was at length effected on terms which, had 
they been faithfully adhered to, would have left them at liberty to wor⸗ 
ſhip — according to 1 dictates of their own conſciences.. 


It is now once more neceſſiry to revert to the domeſtic affairs of 
Great Britain, and more particularly to thoſe of Scotland, the political 
fituation of that kingdom being at the preſent period peculiarly critical 
and intereſting. After the receſs of Parliament in the ſummer of 1702, 
various important changes took place favorable to the views of the party 
which then governed with abſolute ſway in England. The Earls of 
Marchmont, Melville, Selkirk, Hyndford and Leven were diſplaced, 
and the Earl of Seafield conſtituted Chancellor, the Marquis of _ 
dale Preſident, the Marquis of Athol Privy Seal, Viſcount Tarbat 


tary of State: and the Parliament being diſſolved, and writs iſſued in 


the ſpring of 1703, the Duke of Queenſberry was appointed -· Lord Com- 


miſſioner. A general proclamation of indemnity having been iflued, on 
the 6th of March 1703, for all treaſons committed previous to the month 


of April laſt; great numbers of Jacobites were encouraged to return to 
Scotland from St. Germaine's and other parts of France, by which 


means 


Aﬀiirs of 
Scotland; 
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means a conſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength accrued- to the malcontent 
faction, which conſiſted, nevertheleſs, of ſuch heterogeneous materials as 


to render it impoſſible firmly to unite in any conſiſtent plan of oppoſition, 


The Parliament met May the 6th, 1703; and the Lord Commiſſioner 
read from the throne the Queen's Letter, recommending liberality in 
their ſupplies, prudence and unanimity in their reſolves. After which, 
the Duke of Hamilton offered the draught of a Bill, recogniſing her Ma- 
jeſty's right and title to the Imperial Crown of Scotland; to which Sir 
James Stuart the Lord Advocate offered an additional clauſe, that it 
ſhould be treaſon to queſtion her Majeſty's right and title to the Crown, 
or her exerciſe of the Government, from her actual entry to the ſame.” 
This was plainly intended to operate as an authoritative juſtification of 
thoſe who had been inſtrumental in carrying into effect the bold and de- 
ciſive meaſures of the laſt ſeſſion ; and it was urged by the Hamilton 
party as the higheſt indignity to the Queen to expoſe her exerciſe of the 
Royal power to the leaſt ſuſpicion by ſuch a clauſe, which after all 
would afford no ſecurity to the adlings of ber Mini/iry. But the Whigs 
diſmiſſed from office being deeply intereſted in the buſineſs, and joining 
the Court upon this occaſion, it was received by a great majority. 


When. the Act of Recognition had paſſed, the Earl of Hume, a late 


convert to the Court, who had qualified only ſince the death of the 
late King, roſe, and moved the Houſe for a ſupply ; on which the 
Marquis of Tweeddale faid, © that he had an overture to make, which 
be hoped would, by reaſon of its importance, be preſerred to all other 
buſineſs. —This be declared to be for a reſolve of Parliament, to proceed 
in the firſt place to make ſuch conditions and regulations, to take place 
after the deceaſe of her Majeſty, as ſhould be neceflary for the preſerva- 
tion of the national religion and liberty,” After a long and very eager 
debate, it was ultimately determined, that the overture ſhould have pre- 
cedence of the motion, Whbereupon the Marquis of Athol offered © an 
Act for the 8zcvRr1ITY of the KinGpom in caſe of her Majeſty's de- 
ceaſe.” Aſter the Houſe had made ſome progreſs in conſidering the 
clauſes of this AR, it was ſuggeſted to be neceſſary to reſcind the ſecond 


Act of the third Parliament of King Charles II. eſtabliſhing the ſucceſ- 
4 ſion 
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fron of the Crown in the next blood in the royal line, of whatſoever re- BOOK v. 


ligion—for that, as the law of Scotland then ſtood, the right of blood, 
paſſing over the claims of the Court of St. Germaine's, would inhere in 
the Houſe of Savoy: and the Lord Advocate preſented a Bill ready 
drawn for reſcinding the ſaid Act accordingly. - But it was urged that, 
all Popiſh ſucceſſors being excluded, they would by this repeal virtually 


decree the ſucceſſion to the Houſe of Hanover: and it was ordered to 


lie on the table. The Act of Security at length paſſed the Houſe 


Auguſt 13th (1703), notwithſtanding all the oppoſition of the High Com- 


miſſioner and the party who adhered to him in this exigency, by a ma- 


jority of 59 voices. This famous Act contained in ſubſtance, that on the 


Cm run 
1703. 


20th day after the Queen's deceaſe the! Eſtates of Parliament ſhould 


meet; and that in the intermediate time the Executive Government 
ſhould devolve on thoſe members who ſhould be reſident in Edinburgh 
that no foreigner or Engh/bman ſhould be capable of fitting as a mem- 
ber of the Aſſembly of Eſtates; that the nomination of a ſucceſſor 
ſhould be veſted in the Aſſembly or Convention—but that the ſucceſ- 
ſor ſo named ſhould not be the ſucceſſor to the Crown of England, un- 
leſs ſuch conditions of Government ſhould be previouſly ſettled, as ſhould 
ſecure the honor of the Kingdom, the. independence of the Crown, the 
freedom, frequency and power of Parliament, and the religion, liberty 
and trade of the Scottiſh Nation, from Engliſb or foreign influence. 


After ſeveral- weeks of anxious expectation and ſuſpenſe, the Lord 
Commiſſioner informed the Houſe, © that he was empowered to give the 
royal aſſent to all the Acts paſſed during the ſeffion zxceer the Act of 
SgcurITY. The glowing embers of jealouſy and diſcontent now at 
once burſt into that flame of paſſion which in all popular aſſemblies, at 
times, ſeems to reduce to one common level the wiſdom of the wiſe and 
the folly of the fooliſh. Even previous to the refuſal of the Commiſ- 
fioner, the temper of the Houſe was ſufficiently apparent. The Earl of 
Marchmont, in his great zeal for the Proteſtant intereſt, having offi- 
ciouſly introduced a Bill for ſettling the ſueceſſion; no ſooner was the 
name of the Princeſs Sophia mentioned than the Houſe was in an uproar. 

; 3 H Some 
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him priſoner to the caſtle of, Edinburgh: the overture was rejected with- 


out a vote, and the propoſition itſelf ordered to be expunged from the 
Minutes of Parliament. No ſooner was it announced that the royal 
aſſent would not be given to the Act of Security, than the Members 
broke out into the moſt violent invectives branding the Servants of the 


Crown as the flaves. of the Engliſh Miniſtry, and the calumniators of 


their country. Some even denied that the right of a negative was in- 
herent in the Crown. A vote paſſed declaring void the Commiſſion ſor 
treating of an Union with England. They perſiſted in their reſuſal 
to grant any ſupply; and the Commiſſioner urging the deſenceleſs ſtate 
of the Kingdom, and the neceſſity of ſupplies. for ſecuring the ſame, he 
was reminded of the ſecurity which had been denied to the Nation; and 


the Earl of Roxburgh declared without reſerve, © that if there was no- 


other way of ſupporting the natural and undeniable privilege of Parlia- 
ment, the friends of their country. were reſolved to demand juſtice with 
their ſwords in their hands. And the Lord Commiſſioner, apprehen- 
five of the ſaſety of his own perſon, became impatient to put an end to 
this dangerous and turbulent ſeſſion; in the varied and lengthened; 
courſe-of which it is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding the Tory com- 
plexion of the Adminiſtration, very great conceſſions were made to the 
Whigs, or Preſbyterian. party, in Parliament, in order to enſure their 


ſupport. 


On the iſt of June, an Act for toleration to all Proteſtants in the ex- 
ereiſe of religious worſhip, preſented by the Earl of Strathmore, being 
read, a ſtrong repreſentation. was offered againſt it in the name and at the 
appointment of the General Aſſembly, concluding in theſe words, —“ that 
they were perſuaded, that to enact a Toleration for thoſe of the Epiſco- 
pal way, wHien Gop in his INFINITE MERCY AVERT] would be to- 
eſtabliſh iniquity by a law, and would bring upon the promoters thereof, 
and their families, the dreadſul guilt of all thoſe ſins and pernicious ef- 
ſects that might enſue thereupon.” The Epiſcopalians, whether connected 
with or in oppoſition to the * were equally folicitous at this criſis to 


avoid 
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avoid giving any cauſe of offence to the leaders of the Preſbyterians, who 
could throw the whole weight of their influence into either ſcale, and 
who were no leſs fearful of oppoſing on this favorite point the voice of 
the General Aſſembly. In canſequence, therefore, of this miſerable and 
deteſtable bigotry—the perpetual charaQRteriſtic of an aſſembly of prieſts, 
the Bill was loſt the Oourt poſſeſſing too much diſcretion in the midſt 
of its political difficulties to involve itſelf in a theological quarrel. But 
the Preſbyterians were not content with this odious victory over huma- 


nity and juſtice ſor an Act ſubſequently paſſed, © for preſerving the true 


Reformed Proteſtant Religion, and confirming Preſbyterian Church - 
government and dicipline by Kirk-ſeffions, Preſbyteries, Provincial Sy- 
nods, and General Aſſemblies, as agreeable to the word of Gov, and the 
only government of Chriſt's Church within this Kingdom.” And in 
another Act introduced by the Duke of Argyle, ratifying the Acts of the 
former Parliament, it was declared high treaſon, by writing of ſpeaking, 
or any other open act or deed, to endeavor to alter or innovate the claim 
of right or any article thereof—and conſequently that which related to 


the eſtabliſhment of Preſbyterian Government in Scotland. It was 


ſtrongly objected, that the import of fuch a general and pereiptory clauſe 
would be of moſt dangerous cn equence; that it was calculated to en- 


ſnare the ſubject, and bind up the wiſdom of the Government and Nation 
itſelf in all ſucceeding ages from making ſuch alterations and reforma- 
tions as in courſe of time, and by variation of circumſtances, ſhould 


be judged neceflary. Moore of Stenywobd faid'* that the Shire of Aber- 


deen, which he had the honor to repreſent, was of the Epiſcopal perſua- 
fion—and he defired to know whether, in cafe this Act ſhould paſs, his 
countrymen could addreſs the Sovereign or Parliament for a rectification 


of the preſent Eftabliſhment, without incurring the penalties of high trea- 


ſon.” To this Sir William Hamilton of Whitlow anſwered, © that the Act 
in contemplation did not indeed preclude addreſſing for a toleration ; but 
he acknowledged, if it paſſed into a law, a declaration that the Preſbyterian 
Government was wrong, and that Epiſcopacy ought to be reftored, would 
amount to high treaſon.” The queſtion for approving was at length carried 
in the affirmatiye, though ſixty members voted againſt it ; Ne whom, 
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BOOK. v. it is recorded to their honor, were ſeveral Preſbyterians : whilſt on the 
*——" other hand the Miniſters and their dependents ſupported the meaſure— 
| the Lords Athol and Tarbat excepted, who diſdained ſo diſgraceful a 
condeſcenſion. 


Order of the After a long and tumultuous ſeſſion, the Lord Commiſſioner, full of 
— * '* chagrin and vexation, adjourned the Parliament to the 12th of October 
(1703). During the receſs, the Marquis of Athol was created a Duke, 
and Viſcount Tarbat Earl of Cromartie : with a view to prevent their 
total ſeceſſion from the Court, which thus paid an involuntary homage to 
their firmneſs and finceritys At this period the Queen revived the an- 
tient Order of the Thiſtle, which King William, regarding fuch diſtinc- 
tions with indifference or contempt, had ſuffered to fall into diſuſe ; and 
the vanity of the Scottiſh Pecrage was gratified in a mode which imagina- 
tion may eaſily elevate to nnn and which is at leaſt unexpenſixe 
and innocent. 


Aſter various prorogations, the Parliament of Scotland was again con- 
vened at Edinburgh July the 6th 1704 ; the Marquis of Tweeddale being 
appointed High Commiſſioner in the room of the Duke of Queenſberry, 
whoſe ambiguous policy had proved ſo unſucceſsful, The Royal Letter was 

framed in terms of remarkable temper and ability. The main thing,” 
ſaid her Majefty, © that we recommend to you, and with all the earneſt- 
neſs we are capable of, is the ſettling of the ſueceſſion in the Proteſtant 
line, as that which is abſolutely neceffary for your own peace and happi- 
neſs, as well as our quiet and ſecurity in all our dominions, and for the 
reputation. of our affairs abroad, and conſequently for the ſtrengthening 
the Proteſtant intereſt every where. This has been our fixed judgment 
and reſolution ever ſince we came to the Crown; and though hitherto 
opportunities have not anſwered our intentions, matters are now come to 
that paſs, by the undoubted evidence of the deſigns of our enemies, that 
a a longer delay of ſettling the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant line may have 
very dangerous conſequences : and a diſappointment of it would infallibly 
make that our Kingdom the ſeat of war, and expoſe it to devaſtation . and 
ruin. 
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rum. As to the terms and conditions of Government, with regard to the 
ſucceſſor, we have empowered our Commiſſioner to give the royal aſſent 
to whatever can in reaſon be demanded, and is in our power to grant, for 
ſecuring the ſovereignty and liberties of that our antient Kingdom.” 


No ſooner had the ſeſſion commenced, than the Duke of Hamilton, 
leader of the Jacobite party, preſented a reſolve, © that this Parliament 
would not proceed to name a ſucceſſor to the Crown until the Scots bad 
a previous treaty with England in relation to commerce and other con- 
| cerns.” This was ſupported by all the eloquence of the celebrated 

Fletcher of Salton, head of the Republicans, who repreſented with great 
ardor and animation the hardſhips and miſeries which the Scots had ſuf- 
fered ſince the union of the two Crowns; and the impoſſibility of melio- 
rating their condition without adopting meaſures to diſſolve a connection 
which had proved ſo fatal. The reſolution of the Duke of Hamilton, 
modified and combined with a motion of the Earl of Rothes, © that the 
Parliament would immediately proceed to make ſuch limitations and con- 
ditions as might be Judged proper for rectifying the Conſtitution, and 
vindicating the ſovereignty and independency of the Nation,” was then 
carried by a great majority. The former Act of Security was imme- 
diately and unanimouſly revived ; and a ſupply granted for two months' 
ceſs only, at the end of which term it was well underſtood that' the 
Act muſt receive the royal aſſent, or the army be diſbanded for want of 
pay. The former of theſe unpleaſant alternatives being regarded as the 
leaſt of the two evils, a letter was written to the Queen, ſigned by all the 
Minifters in Scotland, ſtating and balancing the arguments on both ſides, 
and eonchuding with their humble advice to paſs the Bill. Thus was the 
Lord Treaſurer Godolphin, on whoſe counſel the Queen relied, reduced 
to a moſt perplexing dilemma. He ſaw that the ill conſequences of 
breaking the army and laying the Kingdom open to an invaſion, would be 
imputed to him, if, in contradiction to the opinion of the Scottiſh Mi- 
niſters, he ſhould adviſe the Queen to reject the Bill. And he well knew 
the obloquy and reproach he-ſhould incur in England by adviſing to paſs 
a Bill of a complexion ſo dangerous and hoſtile. Upon the whole, he 

| thought 


BOOK V. 


Act of Secu- 
rity paſſed. 
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thought it fafeft for the Queen to conform to the counſels of the Scottiſh 


—— Miniftry;and orders were accordingly ſent to the Marquis of Tweeddale, 


1704. 


Seſſion of Par- 
hament, 


Occaſional 

4 

Bill a thir 
time rejected. 


agrecably to the digniffed and gracious mode of ſignifying the royal afſent 


in that Kingdom, to touch the Act with the fceptre. The ſupplies were 


immediately granted, and the Lord Commiſſioner haſtened to pro- 
rogue the Parliament, Auguſt the 24th 1704. Aſter the receſs, the 
Marquis of Tweeddale was advanced to the Chaneellorſhip; the Earl of 
Rothes appointed Lord Privy Seal; the Earl of Selkirk brought into the 
Treafury; and various other alterations made, conſonant to the aſcendency 
ge the Whig | er _ at ths time to 4 25g England®. a 


The Parliament of England being bbs October the 29th 400. 


the Queen expreſſed her hope, that they were come together, diſpoſed 
to do every thing that was neceſſary for the effectual profecution of the 


war.” The adverſe diſpoſition of the two Houſes appeared conſpicuous 


in the different ſtrain of their Addreſſes; the Lords paſſing invidiouſſy 
over the naval ſuceeſſes of Sir George Rooke, the hero of the Tories, and 
the Commons affecting to place the ſucceſſes in the Mediterranean, and 


the indeciſive battle off Malaga, upon a level with the res wy nan 


of Schellenburg and Bleinheim. 


Notwithſtanding all the endeavors of the Miniſters to engage the 
High Church party to reſtrain their zeal, Mr. Bromley in a fhort time 
moved the Houſe to bring in a Bill againſt Occaſional Conformity. The 
Courtiers now declared openly againſt the meaſure, and Mr. Boyle, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ſpoke ſtrenuouſiy in oppoſition to it: the 
motion was nevertheleſs carried in the affirmative, -and a Bill introduced, 


framed on principles and enforced by penalties as low and moderate as 


poſſible, in order to give it a chance of ſucceſs. But the vigorous ſtrug- 
gle made againſt it even in the Houſe of Commons, ſufficiently indicated 


the hopeleſſneſs of its paſſing through the Lords. It was therefore de- 


termined, by the patrons of the meaſure, to annex it by way of z4ck to the 


Land: tax Bill. And Mr. — urged, © that the practice of * 
® Tindal, Burnet, Lockhart, art, Macpherſon, Dalrymple, &c. 


Conformity 


Conformity was ſuch a ſcandalous: hypocriſy as could be excuſed up- BOOK: V:- 
on no pretence whatever that the Church ſeemed in as much danger —_— 
from the Diſſenters at this time, as it was from the Papiſts when the Teſt 

Act paſſed— that the Bull in queſtion being ſo neceflary, and having been 

twice.refufed in the Houſe of Lords, the only way to have it paſs, was to 

tack it to a Money Bill. This,“ he ſaid, © was an antient practice, and 

highly reaſonable; for by this. expedient, while grievous taxes were laid 

on the ſubject for the ſupport of the Crown, the Crown in return was ne- 

oeſſitated to paſs ſuch laws as were for the benefit of the people.” A vio- 

lent debate enſued, and both parties exerted their utmoſt ſtrength, Thoſe 

who oppoſed the /acking maintained, that ſuch a practice led to a change 

of the whole Conſtitution, and was in effect converting the Government 

from a mixed Monarchy: into a pure Democracy—denying- both to the 

Lords and to the Crown. the free uſe of their negative in the Legiſlature. * 

Upon adivifion, the. ct was rejected by a majority of 23. againſt 134 

voices. The Bill was thereſore in its ſeparate form ſent up to the Lords 

December the 14th 1704, and the next day read for the firſi time. On- 

the queſtion ſor the ſecond reading, the Queen being preſent, the old 

ground was again traverſed, and it was at length carried in the negative by: 
71 to 59 voices, inaludiog portes. g 


The attention of the Houſe was ſoon, transferred to-a-ſubject of much wh 
higher importance the tranſactions of the Scottiſh Parliament during RO 

their la ſeſſion. Andi the diſcaritented: party, both Whigs and Tories, *” 
were loud in their exclamations againſt the Engliſh Miniſtry, by whoſe: 
criminal ſupineneſs, or perhaps connivanee, ſuch fatal meaſutes had been 
ſuffered to paſs. Lord Hayerſham, a Whig out of; place and out of hu- 
mor, obſerved, that, although, the ſucceſſion to the Crown in the Pro- 
teſtant line was the main thing recommended in the Royal Letter, yet it 
was fo: poſtponed and baffled that it came to nathing, partly from the 
weakneſs, of the Miniſters, and partly from a received! opiniom that the 
ſucceſſion itſelf was never, ſincerely. and cordially. intended. At the 
opening of: the ſeſſion, the Secretary of State had made extraordinary diſs - 
tinctions between the ſeeret and revealed will of the Sovereign: and up- 
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on the 4th ſederunt, a motion was made for a Bill of Exclafion—virtually 
ſuch, though it bore the title of an Act of Security. Is it poſſible, that 
thoſe who adviſed the paſſing of ſuch a Bill could ever be really friends 
to the Proteſtant Settlement? Who can anſwer for the conſequences of 


ſuch a ſtate of things 2 It is an apophthegm of Lord Bacon, Let men be- 


ware how they neglect or ſuffer matter of trouble to be prepared, ſor no 
man can forbid the ſparks that may ſet all on fire.” Lord Wharton prac- 
tiſed on the political tetrors of Godolphin, by openly boaſting, © that, 


ſince the Act of Security paſſed, he had the Treaſurer's head in a bag.“ 


The Earls of Nottingham and Rocheſter ſeconded with great energy the 
cenſures of Lord Haverſham. It being ſaid, that the Act of Security was 


granted to prevent the danger of a rebellion; a clauſe was pointed out 


in the Act, by which the Scottiſh Peers and Chieſtains were authoriſed to 
arm and diſcipline their vaſſals; and it was remarked, that, if the Scots had 
rebelled beſore the paſſing of this Act, they would have rebelled without 
the means of ſupporting their rebellion; but now they were ſurniſhed both 
with incitement and ſunction for reſiſtance. The Houſe appeared much 
agitated and inflamed; and though Lord Godolphin's friends were too 
numerous to ſuffer a direct vote of cenſure to paſs, they agreed to a variety 
of reſolutions, which ſufficiently indicated the general reſentment and 
apprehenſion. © Firſt, that the Queen be enabled by Act of Parliament 
to nominate Commiſſioners, the former Commiſſion having expired, 
to treat concerning an union with Scotland. adly, That the natives of 


Scotland ſhould not enjoy the privileges of Engliſhmen, until an union 


be effected, or the ſucceſſion ſettled as in England. 3dly, That the bring- 
ing of cattle from Scotland into England be prevented. Athly, That the 
Lord High Admiral be required to iſſue orders for capturing ſuch Scottiſh 
veſſels as ſhall be found trading to the ports of France, or any other of 


ber Majeſty's enemies. 5thly, That the exportation of Engliſh wool into 


Scotland be prohibited.” Their Lordſhips alſo preſented an Addreſs to 
the Queen, defiring that ſpeedy and effeQual orders might be given for 
putting the town of Newcaſtle in a ſtate of defence, and likewiſe for ſe- 
curing the port of Tinmouth, and for repairing the fortifications of Car- 
liſle and Hull. They alſo beſought her cauſe the militia of 

the 
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the four northern counties to be diſciplined and provided with arms and 
ammunition, and a competent number of regular troops to be ſtationed 
upon the borders. To all theſe particulars the Queen expreſſed her ready 
aſſent ; and the courſe of things ſeemed rapidly tending to open hoſtility 
and war. A Bill founded upon the reſolutions of the Lords being framed, 
was in a ſhort time ſent down to the Commons, who, though not leſs en- 
raged, ſcrupled to paſs it, under the faſtidious notion of its being a Money 
Bill, in conſequence of the pecuniary penalties engraſted in it; but they 
forthwith framed a Bill of their own, nearly ſimilar, which they tranſmit- 
ted to the. Lords: the chief amendments were the prohibition of Scottiſh 
linen into England or Irelend—and the permiſſion to the Proteſtant free- 
-bolders of the fix northern counties to furniſh themſelves with arms. 
The Lords paſſed the Bill without delay or difficulty, and on the follow- 
ing Chriſtmas-day 1705 it was to take effect. Lord Godolphin now 
found himſelf in a very critical ſituation: the Act of Security was to him 
an act of peril and of danger. On the firſt paſſing of it, Lord Stair went 
with all expedition to London, and told the Lord Treaſurer that he was 
on the brink of a precipice, and the two countries on that of a civil war. 
This be now found alarmingly verified; and from this moment, forgetful 
of his Jacobitical principles, he determined to exert himſelf vigorouſly 
and effectually to accompliſh the iy work of a en of os Britiſh 
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In + of an Addreſs of the Houſe of Cm — 
the Queen to conſider of ſome proper means to perpetuate the memory 
of the great ſervices performed by the Duke of Marlborough; ſhe de- 
clared her reſolution to beſtow upon his Grace the honor of Woodſtock, 
with the parks and manors appertaining thereto, where a magnificent pa- 
lace was erected at the public expence, to which the name of. Bleinheim 
Houſe was given, in commemoration of the glorious wouy n at 
that place. | 


8 this ſeſſion an enquiry took — in the Houſe of Lords 


relative to the miſmanagements in the Navy and Admiralty departments; 
31 which 


Caſe of Aſhby | 
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which were chiefly under the direction of Sir George Rooke, an officer of 
undoubted ſkill and courage, but ſtrongly attached to the Tories, upon 
which account the Houſe of Commons had with a too partial indul- 
gence paſſed over all neglects. Twenty-two veſſels were employed in 
eruiſing with fo little ſucceſs, that three ſhips, commanded by diligent of- 
ficers, might have performed more; as was proved by a fort of numeri- 
cal calculation. Even treachery was ſuſpected; for a French privateer 
being captured, inſtructions were found on board, ſo exactly quadrating 
with the orders iſſued by the Admiralty, as to preclude the ſuppoſition of 
accidental co-incidence. An elaborate repreſentation was preſented by 
the Lords to the Queen, on theſe and other heads of miſconduct ; and 
the Whig intereſt having now obtained the aſcendency at Court, Sir 
George Rooke, whom the voice of faction had raiſed to an invidious rival. 
ſhip with Marlborough, was diſmiffed from his offices, and Sir Cloudeſley 
Shoyel appointed to the command of the fleet. 


This Parliament is diftinguiſhed in the Engliſh annals by the perpetual 
miſunderſtandings which prevailed between the two Houſes. At the laſt 
General Election, the vote of one Aſhby, an inhabitant of the borough of 
Ayleſbury, being rejected by White, the returning officer; he had the 
fpirit and reſolution to commence an action at common law againft 
White, for illegally depriving him of his franchiſe; and obtained a verdict 
for damages at the enſuing aſſiſes for the county of Bucks. The Court 
of Queen's Bench, however, being moved to-quaſh all proceeding in this 
matter, as contrary to the privileges of the Houſe of Commons ; the three 
Puiſne Judges were of opinion, * that the verdict could not be ſuſtained.” 
Bat that great and upright Magiſtrate, Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, at this 
time preſiding in the Court, declared in the moſt deciſive terms, that the 
verdict was both legal and juſt—that, though the Houſe of Commons poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſeparate and independent juriſdiction, agreeably to the Conſtitu- 
tion of Parliament, ſo far as to determine, in caſe of appeal, which of the 
different candidates were duly elected; yet, their authority did not 
ſaperſede the common courſe of judicial proceedings in the Courts fitting 
at Weſtminſter, which founded their deciſion on the known laws of the 

land 
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land and the evidence which came regularly and properly before them ; 
and which neither could nor would take cognizance of the proceedings 
of the Houſe of Commons, nor of the grounds of their proceedings. 
Where a legal right exiſted, and ſuch,” ſaid this able Magiſtrate, © is the 
franchiſe of an elector, the law, of which the Courts of Juſtice are the ſole 
diſpenſers, will protect him in the enjoyment of that right. That the 
Houſe of Commons were not competent to decide judicially, though they 
might be occaſionally compelled to exerciſe their diſcretion in caſes of this 
nature, evidently appeared from their utter inability to grant redreſs, 
whatever might be the magnitude of the injury ſuſtained. If this exor- 
bitant claim were once eſtabliſhed, the ſubjet might be deprived of his 
deareſt right, by the mere arbitrary will and pleaſure of the Houſe of 
Commons, the moſt flagrant abuſes of power might be committed with 
impunity, nay, with applauſe and triumph, by men holding public offices, 
who were thus placed beyond the reach of the arm of public juſtice ; and, 
by a monſtrous ſoleciſm in legiſlation and juriſprudence, an acknow- 
ledged and invaluable right might be groſsly and openly violated, and 
the injured party remain wholly deſtitute of any legal or regular means of 
reparation or redreſs.” The verdict, notwithſtanding theſe cogent rea- 
ſons, was however reverſed: but the cauſe was by writ of error imme» 
diately brought before the Houſe of Lords ; who, after requiring the 
opinions of the twelve Judges, and debating the matter at great length 
and with great ability, determined almoſt unanimouſly to ſuperſede the 
judgment pronounced in the Queen's Bench, and to affirm the yer- 
dict originally given at the County aſſizes. 


The Houſe of Commons, enraged at theſe proceedings, declared by a 
vote of the Houſe, “that Matthew Aſhby having, in contempt of the 
juriſdiction of that Houſe, commenced and proſecuted an action at 
common law againſt William White for not receiving his vote at an 
election for burgeſſes to ſerve in Parliament for the borough of Ayleſbury 
was guilty of an high breach of the privileges of that Houſe—and that all 
Attorneys, Solicitors, Counſellors, and Serjeants at law, ſoliciting, proſecut- 
ing or pleading in any ſuch cauſe, were guilty of an high breach of the pri- 
*. 312 vileges 
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vileges of that Houſe.” And they ordered theſe reſolutions, ſigned by 
the Clerk of the Houſe, to be affixed to Weſtminſter- Hall gate. 80 
far, however, was the intrepid Magiſtrate at the head of the Law fronr 
being intimidated by this imperious language, that he is ſaid publicly 
to have declared; © that if any Meſſenger of the Houſe of Commons 
preſumed to enter that Hall, in order to ſeize the perſon of any Attorney 


or Pleader by virtue of this warrant, he would immediately commit him 


to Newgate.” The Houſe of Lords, on their part, paſſed votes juſtifica- 
tory of their own conduct; copies of which were tranſmitted to all She- 
riffs and Borough- Reeves throughout the Kingdom. The Commons; 
finding the general voice of the People declare ftrongly in favor of their 
antagoniſts, feemed difpoſed to let it reſt in its preſent ſtate ;' and the 
judgment of the Lords was duly and regularly executed. Upon which 
five other inhabitants of the borough of Ayleſbury brought their 
feveral actions for damages upon the fame grounds. This threw the 
Houſe of Commons into a new ferment ; and by their own authority 
they committed theſe five men to priſon, where they lay three months, 
without however offering to make any ſubmiffion. - After the Money 
Bills were paſſed by the Commons, and not till then, a motion being 
made in the Queen's Bench, in behalf of the'priſoners, for a habeas corpus, 
the Puiſne Judges declared themfelves of opinion as before, “that the 
Court could take no cognizance of the matter.” But the Chief Juſtice, 
* a man inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt,” maintained that a general 
warrant of commitment for breach of privilege was of the nature of an 
execution ; and as it appeared upon the face of the warrant itſelf, that 


the priſoners had been guilty of no legal offence, unleſs to claim the be- 


nefit of the law in oppoſition to a vote of the Houſe of Commons was 
ſuch, it was his opinion that they ought inſtantly to be diſcharged. 
This opinion, however, not availing in oppoſition to that of the majo- 
rity of the Bench, the priſoners were remanded ;. in conſequence of which 
they moved for a writ of error, to bring the matter before the Lords, 
As this, agreeably to the forms of law, could only be obtained by petition 
to the Crown, the Commons preſented an Addreſs to the Queen, hum- 


bly requeſting ber Majeſty, that the writ of error might not be granted ; 
and 


ot - 
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and they alſo took upon them to affirm, * that in Abe wiittef BOOK u. 
error could lie.” To this Addreſs the Queen with great moderation and 
prudence replied, © that ſhe hoped never to give her faithful Commons "7 
any juſt ground of complaint; but to obſtruct the courſe of judicial pros? 7 
ceedings was a matter of ſuch importance, that ſhe thought it neceſſary to e 
weigh and conſider carefully what it might be proper for her todo. The 
Commons received this anſwer in ſullen ſilence, and immediately ordered 
the priſoners to be removed from Newgate into the cuſtody of their Ser- 
jeant at Arms, leſt they ſhould be diſcharged in conſequence: of the 
Queen's granting a vrit of error. They likewiſe refolved; that the 
Lawyers who had pleaded in behalf of the priſoners on return of the 
Zabeas corpus were guilty of a breach of privilege; and ordered them to 

be taken into cuſtody; ' The Lords upon this voted, © that for ſubjects 
fo claim their juſt rights in a courſe of law, was no breach of privilege— 
that the impriſonment of the men of Ayleſbury was contrary to law 
and that the writ of error could not be refuſed, without a violation of 
Macxa Chakra.“ This was followed by an Addreſs to the Queen, | 
humbly beſeeching her Majeſty to give immediate orders for iſſuing the 

writ of error. The Judges, moreover, now happily recovering from 

their terrors, ventured to decide © that a petition for. a writ of error was 

a petition of right, and not of grace.” And the Queen was pleaſed in 

the moſt condeſcending terins to reply to this Addreſs, «that ſhe would 
certainly have complied with their Lordſhips' requeſt in regard to the 

writ of error, but that, as it now became neceſlary to put an end to the 

ſeſſion, ſhe knew it could produce no effect.. The Lords, conſidering 

this as a decided victory, immediately returned their humble thanks to 

her Majeſty for this inſtance of ber Majeſty's regard ſor the legal and 
impartial adminiſtration of public juſtice. And the Queen that very 

day, March the 14th, put an end to the ſeffion-; and on the 5th. of 
April ' following (1905) the Parliament was diſſolved by proclamation. 

« It was no ſmall bleſſing, ſays Biſhop Burnet, © to: the Queen and to 

the Nation, that they got well out of ſuch hands.” And it muſt indeed 
be acknowledged, that the violence and. malignity manifeſted in their 

| public- 
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public conduct were: productive of moch eſs evil than might reaſon« 
wh re WK | 


1771 


— 11 is a neden a eutiabty. rather — 4 4 far the Lords 


Godolphin and Marlborough adbered, after their acceſſion to power, to 
their political attachments in favor of the exiled family; From the era 


of the Aſſaſſination Plot in 1696, and more eſpecially from the termina- 


tion of the war by the treaty of Ryſwick (A. D. 1697), the corre- 
fpondence of the Jacobite party with the Court of St, Germaine's ſeems 
almoſt to have ceaſed, or, where it was continued, to have dwindled into 
a mere matter of compliment and ceremony. The Lords Godolphin 
and Marlborough were amongſt thoſe who did not entirely drop the 
connection. Very ſoon after the acceſſion of the Queen, Lord Cary], 
a nobleman occupying a diſtinguiſhed ſtation at St. Germaine's, in a 
letter dated April the 26th 1702, to the Sieur Berry, a confidential 
agent in England, who had free acceſs to thoſe. Lords, deſires © that a 
fair correſpondence with them may be preſerved, that ſo they may have 
no excuſe ſhould they not be juſt i ir engagements when time and 
opportunity ſerve.” Auguſt the 31ſt, Lord Caryl, writing to Berry, 
ſays, © Your late conference with Godolphin doth in a good meaſure 
clear the ſaſpicion of his and his part 


neceſlarily be treated with about this ;” i. e. the reſtoration of the King 
and the great queſtion will be, what better ſecurity they will or can 
give for the performance of this new agreement, than they gave for the 
former, for which we had promiſes and oaths.” March 1703, Lord 


_ Cary] ſays : « ] do not wonder that Marlborough comes ſo little in your 
| Gght : I believe his former engagements, to which you are a witneſs, fo ill 


performed by him, make his meeting with you uneaſy to him.” May 
1704: Lour laſt gives fair hopes—l rely much upon your judgment in 
this matter, and ſhall always hope the beſt, though, to tell you truly, 1 
cannot well ſee how his promiſes can be much ſtronger or more binding 


now, than they were many years ago, when they proved ineffectual. 
If 
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if you receive the ſame ſatisſaction when you meet with Godolphin, it 
will give a more promiſing face to the buſineſs ; for that partner 18 not 
ſo free of his promiſes as Marlborough has been, and conſequently not 
ſo much to be ſuſpeRed of non-performance,” July 1704: * Concern- 
ing Marlborough we need ſay no more but reſpite our judgment till 
we ſee farther proceedings of him and his.——Some prognoſtic. may be 


made of what we can expect, by the countenance and expreſſions f 


Godolphin when you next meet him—If they are any thing of a piece 
with what Marlborough hath ſaid to you, we may hope well of him; but 
if you find him in his noted ſourneſs and dryneſs, we may conclude: the 
words of his partner are but words.” And, not to multiply quotations, in 
his letter of April the 25th following (1705), he writes thus: What 
you fay to me concerning what paſſed in your laſt meeting with Marl- 
borough, though it be but a repetition of what I formerly heard, I con- 
ſeſs is very ſurpriſing ; for very few men will lie only for lying's ſake.—t 
would be very ſtrange if he ſhould make ſuch promiſes and proteſtations 


without performing them. On the other fide, words are but wind, when 


they are not followed by deeds —According to all outward appearances, 
he and his PO drive on violently for the intereſt of Hanover *,” 


Upon the whole, if Lord Godolphin was leſs laviſh-of his proteſta- 
tions than Marlborough, the reality of his attachment appears to have 
been proportionably greater. He perhaps thought that the Kingdom 
would never attain to any permanent ſettlement without a reſtoration of 
the baniſhed family; and he would readily and even joyfully have con- 
curred in any rational ſcheme for the accompliſhment of, that event. 
But his clear and excellent underſtanding prevented his embarking in 
any wild or romantic projects. He ſuffered himſelf to be guided and 
influenced by the courſe of events, and he would neither riſque his on 
ſafety, nor ſacrifice the actual peace and proſperity. of the Kingdom, in 
the purſuit of a remote and chimerical object. As to the Eart of Marl- 


* Macpherſon's Papers, vol. i, It muſt be remarked that the names in the original letters 
ee e eee 
doubt or diſpute. 

borough, 
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Book v. borough, candour itſelf muſt acknowledge he was apparently _ 
. — 8 f 805 


by motives amy wholly Ty" and ambitious, 


"Daring t the iti eonflift which agitated the Scottiſh Parliament, 


Fi 


8. — the intrigues of the Court of St. Germaine's with the leaders of the 


malcontents were carefully kept up. In a draught of inſtructions for 
Captain Murray, a dextrous agent of the exiled family, going in the 
ſpring of 1903 into Scotland, he is ordered to aſſure the Duke of Ha- 
milton of the great ſenſe entertained of his ſervices, and to deſire him 
and his friends to uſe all their eredit in oppoſing” '« Abjuration, Hanover, 
and Union;“ which laſt is ſtyled “ a mere trick to delude and engage 
them to perpetuate an uſurpation, and all the miſeries that attended ſuch 
a manifeſt injuſtice.” On the return of Murray from Scotland in the 
ſucceeding year, he repreſented in a Memorial addreſſed to the Queen 
Regent the great things that had been done in conſequenee of his miſ- 
ſion. It was,“ as he boaſts, * by means of the inſtructions franſmitted 
by him, that the power which had been given to the Commiſſioners to 
treat about the Union was declared to be expired, that the Hanoverian 
ſucceſſion was rejected, and that the Bill for the Abjuration was not even 
propoſed in Parliament.— He declares that the Duke of Hamilton had 
ſo far engaged the Lords Athol, Tarbat, and Seafield in his meaſures, 
that they reſolved to repreſent to the Princeſs of Denmark the neceſſity 
of yielding theſe three points ; after which it was not doubted but ſhe 
might be prevailed upon in due time to make ſome treaty in favor of 
the King her brother or, if ſhe perſiſted in her refuſal, there was room 
to believe that the Country party would make ſome declaration, or un- 
dertake ſome enterpriſe, in favor of his Britannic Majefty.—He reports 
alſo to the Queen a demand of the Duke of Hamilton for the ſum of 
25,0001. to enable him to maintain his credit and ſtrengthen his party.“ 
By authentic documents it appears that the Duke of Gordon, the Mar- 
quis of Montroſe, the Earls of Errol, Mareſchal, Moray, Hume, &c. &c. 
were ready, whenever called upon, to riſe in arms, upon condition of 
being affiſted by 5000 regular troops from France. All the oppoſition 
to be met with in England, as they affirmed, would be a few new-raiſed 
troops 
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troops diſperſed in diſtant forts, with a weak Princeſs, a very timid Mi- 
niſter, and a very mercenary General; who might then think of per- 
forming their promiſes, in order to deſerve their pardon *.” Well ap- 
priſed doubtleſs of theſe machinations, Lord Godolphin could no longer 
preſerve an ambiguous: or neutral conduct. He was compelled to take 
e deciſive part in oppoſition: to them by every motive of private intereſt 
and public ſafety, and, by accompliſhing the Union of the two King- 
doms, for ever to extinguiſh the hopes of that unfortunate family, by 
whoſe partiality from an obſcure origin he had attained to his _ 


— nun of power and groifncks 


— * in April 1505. the Duke of Marlborough again paſſed into 
Holland. He had now formed a real intention to execute the project 
reſpecting which the French were ſo needleſsly apprehenſive the pre- 
ceding year, viz. to penetrate into France on the ſide of the Moſelle. 


Campai 
the Nether- 
lands, &c. 


Prince Louis of Baden, who commanded the army of the Empire, and 


upon whoſe” co-operation the ſucceſs of the project depended, on being 
conſulted in the winter, expreſſed his entire approbation of it. But 
when all things were in readineſs for opening the campaign, he ſent an 
expreſs to the Duke, ſignifying his inability, on account of ill health and 
the weaknels of his army, to fulfil his engagements. The Eugliſh Com- 
mander, who had already begun his march, proceeded in perſon as far as 


Raſtadt in order to confer with the Prince, who at length and with 


much difficulty. conſented to reſume the original plan of operations. 
M. Villars, who commanded the French army on the Moſelle, at the 
approach of the Allies encamped in an inacceſſible ſituation at Conings- 
macheren, leaving by this means the way open to Saar Louis, which the 
Duke propoſed to beſiege. But after waiting in vain ſeveral ſucceſſive 
weeks for the expected junction of the Germans, his Grace received ad- 
vice that the Prince of Baden was gone much indiſpoſed to the baths of 
Schwalbach, and that neither horſes nor artillery were provided. At the 
ſame time he had intelligence of the loſs of Huy, and that the Elector 
of Bavaria and M. Villeroi had actually inveſted the city of Liege. The 
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Duke perceiving his ſchemes thus rendered abortive, reſolved in a coun» 
eil of war immediately to march back to the Maeſe, not without ſtrong 
expreſſions of reſentment againſt the Prince of Baden, who was believed 
to view the glorious ſucceſſes of the Duke in the laſt campaign with ma» 
lignant and envious eyes, and whoſe conduct was ſach as even to ex. 


poſe him to the ſuſpicion and imputation of treachery—though W 
bly without any juſt foundation. 


On the arrival of the Engliſh General, the face of affairs was ew | 
diately changed in the Netherlands. He not only compelled the enemy 
to raiſe the fiege of Liege, and with little difficulty re-captured Huy ; 
but attacking the French, who had retired within their lines, forced them 
in their entrenchments near Tirlemont, with the greateſt vigor and ſuc- 
ecſs. But the Marechal retreating to the ſtrong camp of Parke near 
Louvaine, the Field Deputies of the States poſitively refuſed to concur 
with the propoſal of the Duke to hazard a general engagement with the 
enemy occupying that advantageous poſitron. On which his Grace 
wrote a warm expoſtulatory letter to their High Mightineffes, complain- 
ing how much leſs he found his authority in Flanders, than when he 
had the honor of commanding their troops the laſt year in Germany. 
In conſequence of this remonſtrance, General Schlangenburg, to whoſe 
advice the reſractory conduct of the Field Deputies was attributed, re- 
ceived his diſmiſſion from the ſervice. The projects of the Duke being 
thus defeated both in Germany and Flanders, he was obliged to content 
himſelf with the conqueſt of the petty fortreſs of Sout Leuwe, fituated in 
a moraſs contiguous to the river Gheet, and Santvliet a place in Flan- 
ders of no great conſequenee. In the mean time the EleQor of Bavaria 
furpriſed and carried by a coup de main the town of Dieſt—making the 
garriſon priſoners of war ; and thus ended the EW] in the Nether- 
lands. | | 


| The operations on the Moſelle and the Rhine, after the retreat of the 
Duke of Marlborough, were of inconſiderable moment. M. Villars, on 
the one hand, made himſelf maſter of Croon Weiſſenburg, and Hom- 

burg; 


— 
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burg; which the Prince of Baden, on the other, revenged by paſſing the BOOK v. 
1705. 


Rhine and forcing the poſts of Druſenheim and Haguenau in Alſace; 
which enabled the Germans to ſecure their quarters, during the winter, 
on the French ſide of the Rhine, 2 


In the month of May this year (1705) died the Emperor Leopold, 
who had experienced, during his long reign, very frequent and wonder- 
ful viciſſitudes of fortune. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph King of 
the Romans, who inherited, with the Imperial diadem, all his father's 
weakneſs, pride, bigotry, and hatred of hereſy. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, with whom the new Emperor declared himſelf defirous to confer, 
arrived at Vienna November 12 (1705), where he was received with the 
higheſt diſtinction, and inveſted with the high dignity of a Prince of the 
Empire the Lordſhip of Mindelheim, in the Circle of Suabia, being erect- 
ed into a principality, and affigned to him in reward of his great ſervices. 
He then viſited the Courts of Berlin and Hanover, as in the preceding 

year, and arrived in London on the zoth of December 1705. 


Prince Eugene, who commanded this year in Itaſy, had to encoun- 
ter with great difficulties from the congenial talents and ſuperior force of 
his antagoniſt the Duc de Vendome. A well fought but indeciſive en- 
gagement took place between theſe great Generals at Cuſano, where the 
Prince had indeed the honor of keeping the field, but M. Vendome 


ſeemed to reap the fruit of the battle. Nice was reduced by the end of 


the year, and the Duke of Savoy had now no conſiderable places remain- 
ing to him but Coni and Turin; and his reſolution to adhere to the Grand 
Alliance in defiance of fortune, ſeemed, to the aſtoniſhment of all who re- 
collected his former verſatility, not only unſhaken but dignified and heroic. 


The campaign in Portugal had an aufpicious commencement : for, the 
fiege and vigorous defence of Gibraltar cauſing a great diverſion of the 
Spaniſh arms, afforded the Portugueſe an opportunity of penetrating the 
Spaniſh frontier ; and ſomething of the ſpirit of enterpriſe appeared, not- 
withſtanding the indiſpoſition of the King; during which the Queen of 
3 3K 2 England, 
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England, dowager of Charles II. who had returned to Portugal ſoon after 


the Revolution, was entruſted with the regency of the kingdom. The 


Allied troops, under the Conde das Galveas and the Earl of Galway, taking 


the field in the month of April 1705, reduced the towns of Alcantara and 
Albuquerque on the fide of Alentejo; and on that of Beira, the Marquis 
das Minas beſieged and captured the town of Salya-terra, and plundered 
and deſtroyed. Sarca, which was abandoned by the enemy at his approach; 
after which both armies during the ſummer heats went into quarters of 
refreſhment. In the beginning of October the combined armies, again 
taking the field under the ſame commanders, inveſted' with. their joint 
forces the city of Badajoz, the ſiege of which. was for ſome time carried on 
with every appearance of ſueceſs. But, on the zith of October, a bomb, 
unfortunately falling on one of the batteries, blew up the magazine of pow- 
der, with ſeveral of the gunners. And as, according to the yulgar obſer- 
vation, misfortunes rarely come ſingle, the Earl of Galway, haſtening to the 
ſpot to give the neceſſary directions, expoſed himſelf to the fire of a fort, a 
random ſhot from. which ſtruck off his right hand ſomewhat above the 
wriſt. The Earl being compelled to quit the camp, the conduct of the 
fiege was entruſted to Baron Fagel, the General of the Dutch troops. 
But in a ſhort time Marechal de Tefle appearing unexpectedly at the 
head of a conſiderable body of forces, the Confederates thought proper 
to raiſe the ſiege, not without ſome degree of precipitation and loſs. 


Towards the end of June, the Engliſh fleet, with. a large reinforce- 
ment of troops on board, under the command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel 
and the Earl of Peterborough, had. arrived at Liſbon ; and the Prince of 
Heſſe, who on the relief of Gibraltar had repaired alſo to that metropolis, 
giving to the Archduke, ſtyling himſelf King Charles III. the moſt poſi- 
tive aſſurances of the favorable diſpoſition of Catalonia and Valencia, and 
being ſtrongly ſeconded by the Earl of Peterhorough, a man of great but 
eccentric talents, who was actuatod by the ſpirit of wild and romantic 
adventure, the Archduke declared his reſolution to try his fortune in 
that part of Spain. The whole armament, having on board nineteen 


* of inſantry and 1300 horſe, with a good train of artillery, ar- 


rived 


oy 
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rived in the bay of Barcelona Auguſt 22 (1705), where a landing was 


effected amid the acclamation of the Catalans. A determination was 


taken in a council of war, immediately to lay fiege to the city of Barcelo- 
na, though defended by a numerous garriſon, and the force of the Allies 
was to appearance utterly inadequate to ſo hazardous an enterpriſe. But 
the principal dependance was on the known diſaffection of the inhabit- 
ants to the exiſting Government. Deſerters eame daily from the town, 
who brought them much uſeful intelligence : the moſt important article 
was, that Fort Monjuic, a caſtle of great ſtrength, ſituated on the heights, 
which in a great meafure commanded the town, was very ill guarded, 
under the idea that it was im no danger of attack. A reſolution was im- 
mediately taken to attempt it by a coup de main. The Prince of Heſſe and 
the Earl of Peterborough, putting themſelves at the head of a choſen bo- 
dy of troops, after a nocturnal and circuitous march attained to the ſum- 
mit of the hill at break of day, September the 7th. At the firſt onſet the 
Prince of Heſſe, an officer of extraordinary military {kill and gallantry, 
fell mortally wounded. But the Earl continued the aſſault with little 


proſpect of ſucceſs, till, the magazine of powder by ſome accident ſud- 


denly blowing up, the Governor in conſternation ſurrendered. the fort. 
The city was now attacked with great advantage and increaſe of vigor on 
the part of the beſiegers; and on the gth of October the Governor, Don 
Franciſco de Velaſco, conſented: to capitulate; and the garriſon was allow- 
ed to march out with all the honors of war, 


No ſooner was the ſurrender of Barcelona known, than the whole pro- 
vince of Catalonia, the town of Roſes excepted, declared in favor of King 
Charles III. The kingdom of Valencia, including its capital of the ſame 
name, rapidly followed the example of Catalonia; Alicant alone retain- 
ing its allegiance to King Philip: and the victors ſtood aſtoniſhed at 
their own. extraordinary and unexpected ſucceſs. But the Conde de las 
Torres, a Spaniſh officer of great merit, entering Valencia at the head of 
a conſiderable army, the kingdom ſeemed in danger of being loſt as 


quickly as it was won, The Earl of Peterborough, marching to its 


relief with a very inferior force, raiſed the ſiege of St. Mattheo in 
| eight 
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eight days from his departure from Barcelona, though above thirty 
leagues diſtant, diſtinguiſhing himſelf by a ſeries of the moſt daring and 
heroic actions; and after ſurmounting innumerable difficulties, and ſuſ- 
taining incredible e he at 8 made a triumphant entry into 
Valencia. 


The new Parliament met at Weſtminſter October the 25th 1705. 
Of 513 Members, 457 were preſent at the choice of a Speaker. The 
Court declared for Mr. Smith, who had occupied the poſt of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the late reign, a man of excellent underſtanding, of 
conſiderable parliamentary talents, and of great integrity and moderation. 
The Tories, now in avowed oppoſition to the Court, nominated Mr. 
Bromley, Member for the Univerſity of Oxford. On the diviſion, Mr. 
Smith carried it by 250 to 207 voices —ſo that it clearly appeared, to the 
great joy of the Nation in general, that a Whig Parliament was elected. 
Some months previous to the meeting of the new Parliament, the Duke 
of Buckingham was diſmiſſed from his office of Lord Privy Seal, which 
was conferred upon the Duke of Newcaſtle ; and more recently the 


Great Seal was taken from Sir Nathan Wright Lord Keeper, and given 


under the ſame appellation to William Cowper, ſoon after created Lord 
Cowper—a Lawyer very eminent in his profeſſion, an eloquent and 
graceful orator, and zealouſly attached to the Whig principles of 1688. 
The Speech from the Throne, aſcribed to the new Lord Keeper, was much 
admired, and breathed the genuine ſpirit of liberty as modified by the 
opinions and prejudices of the times. The Queen declared her perſua- 
ſion that the two Houſes were convinced of the neceſſity of proſecuting 
the juſt war in which they were engaged. She declared, © that nothing 
eould be more evident than that, if the French King continued maſter 
of the Spaniſh Monarchy, the balance of power in Europe would be 
utterly deſtroyed and ſhe affirmed there was great ground to hope that, 
by the bleſſing of Gop, a good foundation was laid for its reſtoration to 
the Houſe of Auſtria, She avowed her intention of appointing Com- 
miſſioners to treat of a Union between the two Kingdoms, agreeably to 
the 3 veſted in her by the Parliaments of England and Scotland. 
; But 
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But ſhe faid, there was another union which ſhe thought herſelf obliged 
to recommend in the moſt earneſt and affectionate manner—an union 
of minds and affections amongſt ourſelves. She could not but with 
grief obſerve, there were thoſe who endeavored to foment animoſities, 
and ſome who were even malicious enough to ſuggeſt that the Church 
was in danger; and ſhe pronounced ſuch perſons to be enemies to her 
and the Nation, and that they could only mean to cover deſigns which 
they dared not publicly to own. She concluded with expreſſing her 
firm reſolution, affectionately to ſupport the Church by Law eftabliſhed, 
and inviolably to maintain the Toleration—ufing all her endeavors to 
promote the eaſe and ſafety of her ſubjects, and to make them a flouriſh- 
ing and happy People.” The Addreſſes were in the higheſt ſtrain of Loy- 


alty and Whiggifm ; and the Tories, enraged to fee the Queen with- 


drawing from them her confidence and favor, and the principles of Whig- 
giſm becoming thus prevalent and popular, determined to conform them- 
ſelves to the times, and to outdo the Whigs themſelyes in their zeal 
for Liberty and Proteſtantiſm. I | 


On the 15th of November, the Lords being in a Committee on the 


BOOK V. 
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Obnoxious 


ſtate of the Nation, Lord Haverſham, after a long ſpeech expreſſive of — ef hs 


his anxious concern for the ſafety of the Queen, the preſervation of the 
Conſtitution, and the ſecurity of the Church, moved, that an humble 
Addreſs be prefented to her Majeſty, that her Majeſty will be gra- 
eiouſly pleaſed to invite the preſumptive heir to the Crown of England 
according to the Acts of Parliament made for ſettling the ſucceſſion to 
the Crown in the Proteſtant line, into this Kingdom, to refide here.” 


This was firongly ſupported with great plauſibility of argument by he 


Duke of Buckingham, and the Earls of Nottingham and Rocheſter. 
They urged, © that they had ſworn to maintain the ſucceſſion ; and there 
were no means fo ſure to effect it, as to have the ſucceſſor upon the 
ſpot ready to aſſert and defend his right. It appeared through our 
whole hiſtory, that, in eaſe of competition, whoever came firſt into 
England had always carried it.—And it was affirmed, that if the Arch- 
duke had been refident in Spain at the demiſe of the late King, the pre- 
470 ſent 
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DOH. ſent war would in all probability never have exiſted.” By this motion 
De the Tory party fancied they had reduced the Whigs to an exquiſite di- 
| lemma. If they oppoſed the motion, they would eſſentially injure their 
reputation in the view of the Nation at large, and of the Electoral Fa- 
mily in particular. - If they acquieſced in it, they would loſe the fayor of 
the Queen. But they extricated themſelves from this embarratiment 
with great dexterity and felicity, . They repreſented in forcible language 
the inconveniences and jealouſies which would ariſe from a rivalry be- 
tween the two Courts; and they aſſerted the propriety of keeping the 
ſucceſſor in a ſtate of dependence upon the reigning Sovereign, The 
Earl of Wharton declared, © that he had ever looked upon the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion as eſſential to the national liberty and happineſs; and 
it was to him a ſubject of deep. regret, that there were ſo many who ap- 
peared to think differently. He had lately heard with an emotion of 
delight the Queen recommend from the throne. union and agreement 
| to all her ſubjeds. It was now evident that there was a divinity about 
' her when ſhe ſpoke. The cauſe was certainly ſupernatural, for we ſaw 
the miracle that was wrought by it. Now all were for the Proteſtant 
Succeſhon, He rejoiced in their converſion, and confeſſed it was a mi- 
racle. Like moſt other new converts, however, their zeal far exceeded 
their judgment and diſcretion. He commended the warmth they had 
diſplayed, though he could not adopt the propoſition they had offered.” 
In lieu of a meaſure ſo replete with miſchief and danger, his Lordſhip 
moved for a Bill eſtabliſhing an eventual Council of Regency, which 
| ſhould be empowered to act on the demiſe of the Queen, previous to 
" the arrival of the ſucceſſor. And the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor or Keeper, the Lord Preſident, the Lord Treaſurer, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Lord High Admiral and the Lord Chief Juſtice of 
England, for the time being, were nominated for that high truſt. Be- 
ſides theſe, the ſucceſſor was authoriſed, by a clauſe of the Bill, to ſend 
over an inſtrument ſealed up, containing the names of ſuch perſons as 
he thought proper to join in the ſame truſt as Co-regents. This Bill 
was received with great applauſe, and ſoon paſſed, with a trifling and diſ- 
graceful oppoſition from the rival faction, into a law, to the great cha- 
'4 | grin 
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grin of the Tories, who found not only their own ſchemes entirely diſ- 
concerted, but that the Whigs had taken the advantage of them to raiſe 
their credit not only with the Queen, but with the public, and even 
with the Electoral Family; who by andtber Act were endowed with all 
the privileges of naturalization, rendered yet more valuable, or at leaſt 
more honorable, by the ſingular diſtinction of its extending to all the 
— of the Princeſs Sophia whereſoever born. 


The Queen was in perſon preſent at the debate, n 
indignation and amazement at the arguments made uſe of by the Tory 
Lords —who treated her royal perſon and authority with very little ap- 
pearance of reſpect. the Duke of Buckingham even ſuppoſing the caſe 
of her falling into a ſtate of idiotiſm and dotage. It was upon this oc- 
caſion, as the Ducheſs of Marlborough informs us, that the Queen gave 
the firſt indications of any thing like a real reconcilement to the Whigs. 
believe,“ ſaid the Queen, in a letter to the Ducheſs, that dear Mrs. 
Freeman and I ſhall not difagree as we have formerly done: for I am 
ſenſible of the ſervices thoſe people have done me that you have a good 
opinion of, and will countenance them ; and am thoroughly convinced 
of the malice and inſolence of them that you have always been ſpeaking 
againſt.” And at this time it was that the Queen authoriſed Lord Go- 
dolphin to give aſſurances to the chief leaders of the Whigs that the 
would put herſelf and her affairs into ſuch hands as they ſhould ap- 
6 


It appears that the Princeſs Sophia, now 75 years of age, but unim- 
paired in health, vivacity and intellect, would have had no ohjection to 
accept an invitation from the Engliſh Nation to fix her reſidence in 


England—in which caſe it was underſtood that a royal appanage, and 
the title of Princeſs of Wales, would have been conferred upon her. 
The Earl of Halifax being ſent to Hanover with the two Acts of Re- 
gency and Naturalization ; the Duke of Marlborough, and the Lords 
Cowper and Somers, &c. wrote letters to the Electoral Court, in vindica- 
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BOOK(V. tion of their late conduct, which appear to have given complete ſutif. 
— — faction. The Electreſs declared herſelf * charmed to ee the reſpect and 
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affection ſhewn by the Parliament to her Majeſty.” And Lord Somers 
very properly ſuggeſted, that if the invitation had been aſſented to 
with reluctance on the-part of the Queen, it might have given riſe to 
unkindneſſes which in the end at have 1 very 1 non ovary 
2 

The Queen having laid before the two Houſes the Addreſſes of the 
Scottiſh Parliament, expreſſive of their reſolution not to enter into any 


negotiation reſpecting a Union with England, until the Act declaring 


them aliens, &c. ſhould be repealed ; a motion for that purpoſe was ac- 
cordingly made, and unanimouſly acceded to; and the way was now 
clear for opening a treaty as ſoon as the Seſſion of Parliament CNTR ter- 
minate. 0 | 


Much having been ſaid in the late debates relative to the danger of the 
Church, which was uſed by the Tories as'the watch-word of the party, by 
which they ſtrove in this decline of their influence and popularity to 
awaken the fears and excite the paſſions of the people; Lord Halifax 
moved to appoint a day to enquire into the grounds of this pretended 
danger—when a moſt vehement debate took place. The Earl of Ro- 
cheſter affirmed that the danger of the Church aroſe from three cauſes : 
iſt. The Act of Security, by which Scotland, where Preſbytery was eſta- 
bliſhed without a Toleration, was rendered very formidable and dange- 
rous. 2dly, The Proteſtant heir not being reſident in the Kingdom — 
and 3dly, The not paſſing the Occaſional Conformity Bill. To this 


Lord Halifax replied, that the Act of Security in Scotland was a na- 


tional thing, wholly foreign to Church affairs—that, however inimical 
the Church or the Kingdom of Scotland might be ſuppoſed, England 


was at all times able to defend herſelf; and at preſent more ſo than at 
any former period—the ſtrength of England having increaſed fince the 


union of the two Crowns, much more in proportion than that of Scot- 


land; but that, by God's bleſſing, an entire union of the Britiſh Na- 


tions was ſoon likely to put an end to this ſource of danger, As to the 
8595 | Houſe 
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Houſe of Hanover, he ſaid that was a danger but of eight days ſtanding ; 
for a fortnight ago no one dreamed that the abſence of the Princeſs 
Sophia was cauſe of danger to the Church. With regard to the Occa- 
ſional Conformity Bill, that matter had been recently canvaſſed, and the 
opinion of the Houſe was already formed, that ſuch. a bill would not 
prove of any advantage or ſecurity to the Church, but rather the reverſe. 
Upon the whole, his Lordſhip admitted that there had been times 
within their memory when the Church might be ſaid to be in danger: 
—that King Charles II. was ſtrongly ſuſpected, and his ſucceſſor was 
publicly known to be a Papiſt; and yet the Church did not then appear 
to be apprehenſive of danger. On the contrary, thoſe patriots who en- 
deavored to keep out a Popiſh ſucceſſor were perſecuted and puniſhed. 
Nay, when that ſucceſſor. came to the Crown, and the Clergy were 
menaced with the terrors of the High Commiſſion, the Noble Lord who 
now” trembled for the ſaſety of the Church was ſo far from being then 
alarmed, that he fat as one of the Judges in that very Court. But when 
King William, the great champion of the Proteſtant religion, acceded to 
the Crown, the cry of the Church's danger began upon what ground it 
was hard to ſay. The clamor had ſubſided for a time in the early part of 
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the Queen's reign; but, on ſome changes taking place in the Miniſtry, 


it was anew. vociferated that the Church was in danger —an aſſertion as 
contrary to decency as to truth.“ On a diviſion, it was carried by a 
majority of 61 to 30 voices, “that the Church of England, as by Law. 
eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued from the extremeſt danger by King Wil- 
lam III. of glorious memory, is now in a moſt ſafe-and flouriſhing con- 
dition, &c.“ And the reſolution. of the Lords being agreed to by the 
Commons on a diviſion of 212 to 160 voices, an Addreſs to the ſame: 
effect was preſented to the Queen, who declared her ſatisſaction to find, 
both . Houſes ſo ready to . with her in putting, a . to theſe mali- 
cious reports. t 019%) 1. 


The 3 Houſe of Convocation having at the ame time . 
an Addreſs to the Throne in terms of loyal affection, and expreſſing 
their indignation at the ſuggeſtion that the Church was in danger under; 

A 3Le her 
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| BOOK v. her Majeſty's Adminiſtration 3 the Lower Houſe refuſed either to con. 


Articles of the 


cur, or to ſtate their exceptions. Much wrangling altercation enſued, 
which terminated in a ſeceſſion of about one third of the Members of 
the Lower Houſe. At length the Queen ſent a letter to the Arch- 
biſhop, dated February the 25th (1706), in which ſhe expreſſed her ſur- 
priſe that the differences in Convocation were ftill kept np—and inti- 
mated her diflike of diviſions and innovations. She declared her reſo- 
tution to maintain her ſupremacy, and the due ſubordination of Preſby- 
ters to Biſhops as a fundamental part of the Ecclefiaſtical Conſtitution ; 
and ſhe required the Archbiſhop, after communicating this reſolution 
to the Biſhops and Clergy, to prorogue the Convocation to ſuch time as 
appeared moſt convenient. This letter was liſtened to with the utmoſt 
chagrin by the High-Church party, who ſubmitted to the prorogation 
with great reſentment and reluctance; as a violation of their pretended 
right to continue their fittings during the ſeſſion of Parliament. The 
grievance, fortunately, was of ſhort duration. On the 19th of March 
the Queen came to the Houſe of Peers, and with —_ gracious expreſ- 
fions of regard put an end to the ſeſſion. 


— to the powers veſted in the Queen by the Parliaments of 
England and Scotland, ſhe once more appointed Commiffioners on each 
ſide to treat upon the great buſineſs of the Union of the Kingdoms, who 
met for the firſt time on the 16th of April 1706 at Whitehall. The 
Scottiſh Commiſſioners had entertained the idea of. a federal Union, like 
that of the United Provinces, or of the Cantons of Switzerland. But the 
Engliſh reſolved to loſe no time in the examining or diſcuſling that pro- 
je, having previouſly and wiſely determined to treat only concerning 
an incorporating Union, which ſhould put an end to all diſtinctions, and 
conſolidate all national intereſts. In the progreſs of the negotiation, the 
Queen twice made her perſonal appearance amongſt them, in order to 
urge and exhort the ſpeedy concluſion of the Treaty. On the 23d of 
July 1706, the articles of the Union being fully completed and agreed 
upon, were in form preſented to the Queen, at which ſhe expreſied 
the higheſt ——— ng that ſhe ſhould look upon it as a 

particular 
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particular happineſs, if ſo great an event could be accompliſhed in her 
reign, | 


It was generally believed that Lord Somers had the chief ſhare in 
framing this famous Treaty, which was in many reſpects highly advan- 


tageous to Scotland, though in ſome points it ſeemed to derogate from 


her national dignity and independence. When four ſhillings in the 
pound land-tax, amounting to the ſum of two millions, were levied in 
England, Scotland was to be aſſeſſed at the rate of 48,0001. only. On 
the other hand, the Peerage of Scotland were diveſted of their privilege 
of fitting as Lords of Parliament, and the whole body was in future to 
be repreſented by fixteen Peers elected by themſelves ; and the Com- 
mons by 45 Members choſen by the Country. Scotland was rendered 
liable to the ſame duties of cuſtom and exciſe with England; and a part 
of theſe being mortgaged for the payment of the principal or intereſt of 
the public debt of England, the ſum of 4398,0001. was paid to Scotland 
as an equivalent for her ſhare of the ſame, to be applied to a re-coinage 
of the public monies, to the payment of the Scottiſh national debt, to 
indemnifying the Darien Company for their loſſes, in conſideration of 
the diſſolution of the ſame, and the encouragement of the infant manu- 
factures of the Kingdom. Trade was to be free all over the Iſland, and to 
the Plantations ; private rights were to be preſerved; and the Judica- 
tories and Laws of Scotland were to be continued. Finally, the two Na- 
tions were to the end of time to conſtitute one Kingdom, under the ſame 
ſucceſſion to the Crown, and united under one Legiſlature. There was 
no proviſion in the Treaty reſpecting religion—agreeably to an expreſs 
limitation in the powers granted to the Commiſſioners by the Parlia- 
ments of both Kingdoms. Theſe were the chief and leading articles 
of this memorable Treaty—the firſt of the kind recorded in hiſtory ; 
« for there never was at any time or in any place an example of two 
ſovereign kingdoms incorporating themſelves in ſuch a manner.” Theſe 


are the words of Lord Halifax, in a letter addreſſed to the Court of 


Hanover on this welcome and intereſting occafion. It now remained 
for the diſcuſſion and ratification of the two Legiſlatures. 
ng The 
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The ſummer of the year 1705 being, upon the whole, favorable to the 
arms of France, the Court of Verſailles was emboldened at the opening 
of the preſent campaign to reſume her antient ſpirit of military enterpriſe; 
and orders were ſent to M. Villeroi to act upon the offenſive, and riſque 
a general engagement. In eonſequence of theſe injunctions, the French 


Commander paſſed the Deule, behind which his army lay ſtrongly en- 


trenched, and took a ſecure poſt at Tirlemont; not content with which, 
he advanced the next day, being Whitſunday, to Ramillies, where he un- 
expectedly found bis farther progreſs ſtopped by the Engliſh General, 
According to every exiſting account, both of friends and foes, and parti- 
cularly of M. Feuquieres, that great authority on military ſubjects,” the 
diſpoſition of M. Villeroi on this occaſion was groſsly deficient in ſkill and 
judgment. The village of Ramillies, into which was thrown a great body 
of troops, fronted the centre of the French infantry ; but without any pre- 
cautions of defence, and at ſuch a diſtance from the. line as to render it 
incapable of ſupport. The left wing, compoſed of cavalry, was covered 
by the Gheet and the impaſſable marſhes that bounded it: the troops, 
therefore, could neither charge the enemy, nor be charged by them. 
The right extended to the village of Taniercs on the banks of the Me- 
haigne,. and ought to have been ſupported by it; but the village itſelf 
was guarded by one regiment only of dragoons. The baggage, inſtead of 
being removed to the rear, was heaped between the two. lines, and mate- 
rially embarraſſed their motions. The Duke of Marlborough diſcerned 
with the eye of a great commander the manifold and palpable errors of 
his adverſary. Perceiving the left wing of the French army rendered 
uſeleſs, he detached a very large proportion of his right to reinforce his 
centre and left, where the ſtreſs of the battle muſt neceflarily lie. Dur- 
ing this grand movement, M. Villeroi was urged to adjuſt his order of 
battle to that which he ſaw the enemy forming ; but no inſtances could 
prevail upon him to vary his firſt diſpoſition, though five hours were em- 
ployed in the neceſſary evolutions on the part of the Allies. The event 
was ſuch as might be expected from ſuch a combination of obſtinacy and 
preſumption. The troops, having no confidence in their General, and 
overpowered by numbers, diſplayed no marks of ſpirit or courage. In a 

5 ſhort 
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ſhort time all was rout and conſternation, and a moſt complete victory was 
obtained with inconſiderable loſs. The Duke of Marlborough was ne- 
vertheleſs expoſed to the utmoſt perſonal danger, being thrown with vio- 


lence from his horſe while charging at the head of his ſquadrons, and with 


difficulty reſcued from the enemy; after which, a cannon ball took off 
the head of Colonel Bringfield, his Gentleman of the horſe, as he was 
holding the Duke's ſtirrup to remount. The defeat of M. Villeroi was 
equally diſgraceful and diſaſtrous. He loſt his whole train of artillery, 
moſt of his baggage, 120 ſtandards, and about 18 or 20,000 men killed, 
wounded, priſoners or deſerters. The Marechal and the Elector of Bava- 
ria, who was preſent in the action, with the broken remains of their army 
continued their precipitate flight beyond the Deule till they reached 
Louvaine; where having held by torch-light in the market-place a coun- 
eil of war, they reſolved to abandon that place, and retire towards Bruſ- 
fels. The conſternation occaſioned by this great victory extended itſelf 
even to Paris. The Duc de Vendome was in haſte recalled from Italy to 
take the command of the army in Flanders; and M. Villeroi, on his ſub- 
ſequent arrival at Verſailles, expected to be reccived with reſentment and 
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reproach : but Louis, with whom the Marechal had ever been a perſonal | 


favorite, gave him a cordial and gracious welcome, ſaying only in refer- 
ence to the late event, . Fortune, you know, M. le Duc, is a female; and 


you and I are now too old to expect her favors.” 


The battle of Ramillies was followed by a general reyolution in the 
Low Countries. Louvaine, Mechlin, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent and 
Bruges ſubmitted without reſiſtance. Oſtend, Menin, Dendermond and 
Aeth ſurrendered almoſt as ſoon as they were ſummoned ; the Duc de 
Vendome not being ſufficiently in force to attempt the relief of any of 


theſe places. 


Purſuant to the general plan of vigorous offentve war 3 be · 
tween the Courts of Verſailles and Madrid, King Philip aſſembled a great 
army early in the ſpring, with which, being joined by the French 


ee under M. de Teſſẽ, he appeared ſuddenly before Barcelona, 
4 where 


Military tragl- 


actions in 


Spain. 
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where the rival Monarch kept his Court, and in a ſhort time formed the 
inveſtment of that important place by land, while the Count de Toulouſe 
blockaded it by ſea, The Earl of Peterborough, who flew from Valencia 
to its relief, made incredible efforts to ſave this capital. He maintained 
his poſt upon the hills for a confiderable time with about 2500 men, never 
above a league or two from the enemy, whom he kept in perpetual alarm. 
But this was merely the irregular warfare of a daring partiſan ; and all his 
exertions would have been found ultimately unavailing, had it not been 
for the critical arrival of the Engliſh fleet under Sir John Leake, May the 
8th 1706, on the firſt appearance of which the Count de Toulouſe re- 
tired to Toulon: and M. de Teſſe, raifing the ſiege in much diſorder, 
retreated with lis diſpirited and well-nigh ruined army beyond the 
mountains. An almoft total eclipſe of the ſun, which happened on that 
day, afforded occaſion for much ſarcaſtic and much ſuperſtitious reflec- 
tion—the ſun being-the choſen device of the French Monarch, whoſe 
oſtentatious motto was © Nec pluribus impar.” 


The Earl of Peterborough now urged the neceſſity of immediately pro- 
ceeding to Madrid, in order to form a junction with the Portugueſe army 
under the Marquis Das Minas and the Earl of Galway, who finding, in 
the abſence of the King and his brave Caſtilians, few obſtacles in their way 
from the ſmall force left under the Duke of Berwick, after capturing the 
towns of Alcantara and Cividad Rodrigo, had marched to that capital, of 
which on the 24th of June they took quict and peaceable poſſeſſion, 
The decifive counſels of the Engliſh General, happily for Spain, were diſ- 
regarded by the Archduke. For reaſons which doubtleſs appeared to 
him very important, though it is now difficult to aſcertain them with 
preciſion, Charles lingered near three months in Catalonia and Arragon— 
thus allowing his rival full time to recruit his ſhattered forces, and to re- 
ceive additional ſuceors from France. And on his re- approach to the 
capital, the Portugueſe army, diſpirited by inaction, ſuſpenſe and diſap- 
pointment, retreated towards Arragon, where they at length formed a 
tardy and ineffectual junction with the Imperialiſts. The Earl of Peter- 
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borough, enraged to perceive his expoſtulations fruitleſs, and the golden 


opportunity loſt, and reſolving not to act in ſubordination to the Earl of 
Galway, withdrew from the camp in high diſguſt, and without leave failed 
in one of the Queen's ſhips for Genoa ; bis pride and inſolence cauſing 


his abſence, notwithſtanding the acknowledged greatneſs of his talents, to 


be very little regretted. The chief reaſon aſſigned for the fatal lapſe of 
time during the weeks waſtcd at Saragoſia, was the inability of bis Ma- 
jeſty to make his public entry into Madrid with the requiſite magnifi- 
cence z to which General Stanhope, as we are told, with warmth replied, 
that King William, when he made his deſcent upon England, went to 
London attended only by a few dragoons, otherwiſe he had Joſt his 
Crown.“ The ſucceſs of the campaign, however, upon the whole was 
ſplendid. At the commencement of it, King Charles was cloſely be- 
ſieged in Barcelona, and in imminent danger of being made a priſoner ; 
but it terminated in the recovery of Catalonia, the ſecurity of Valencia, 
and the reduction of Arragon. 


During this fortunate year the ſucceſs of the Allied arms in Ttaly was 
ſcarcely inferior to the uninterrupted ſeries of triumphs they had expe- 
rienced in Flanders, The Duke of Savoy, who had acceded to the Grand 
Alliance in the expectation of being powerfully ſupported by the Em- 
peror, ſeemed abandoned to his fate, which his reſolution and courage 


ſerved only to protract, but could not avert. Overpowered by the ſupe- 


rior force and great military talents of his antagoniſt, he was at length 
reduced to take refuge in his capital of Turin, where, on the recall of the 
Duc de Vendome, he was cloſely beſieged by the French army under 
Marechal de Marſin. The Imperial Court, determining to make one 
grand effort effectually to aid the Duke of. Savoy in this extremity, 
direQed Prince Eugene at the head of a powerful army to march to the 
relief of Turin. With ſuch ability and ſach ſucceſs did that celebrated 
Commander execute this important commiſſion, that, after ſurmounting all 
the numerous difficulties which obſtructed his junction with the Duke, he 
attacked the French army in their entrenchments before Turin, and 


gained a moſt glorious and deciſive vitory—the unfortunate Marechal - 
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BOOK v. Marſin falling in the action. And this event was quickly followed by the 
. final expulſion of the Freneh from Lombardy. 


1706, 


Advances 


made by 
France for 
obtaining 


peace. 


On the banks of the Rhine alone, where M. Villars commanded with 
ſuperior ſtrength againſt the Prince of Baden, did Fortune ſeem · diſpoſed 
to be more favorable to France. But the French General being com- 
pelled to ſend large reinforecments to the Duc de Vendome after tho 
battle of Ramillies, the Cireles of Suabia and Franconia were by this revul- 


W 82 his forces relieved from their terrors of pillage and contribution. 


In the autumn of the preſent year advanecs were mals on the part of 


the King of France, amazed and confounded at ſuch unheard-of misfor- 


tunes, for obtaining peace. The Elector of Bavaria wrote, by his direc- 
tion, a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, propoſing conferences to be 
beld for that purpoſe, at ſome ſpot between the two camps, and, after the 
ſeparation of the two armies, at any place between Mons and Bruſſels; 
in which,” ſays his Electoral Highneſs, © You, Sir, with whom the in- 
tereſts of England are fo ſafely entruſted, the Deputies which the States 


mall pleaſe to nominate, and the perſons whom the King of France ſhall 
empower, may begin to treat upon ſo important an affair. The Duke, 


after tranſmitting this letter to England, figaified in terms of great cold- 
neſs and haughtineſs, © that, he was commanded by the Queen his Miſ- 
treſs to declare, the way of conferences propoſed by the Elector, without 
more particular declarations on. the. part of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
does not ſeem proper for obtaining a. truly ſolid and laſting peace,” The 
States General likewiſe expreſſed their: concurrence in the ſame ſenti- 
ments, Anxious to enter into a negotiation, the King of France next 


applied to the Pope to interpoſe his good offices, and left it to the arbi- 


tration of his Holineſs to ſatisfy the rights and. demands of the Emperor— 
ſpecifically offering the Milaneſe, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, with a bar- 
ner for Holland ; all which propoſitions were refuſed with diſdain by the 
Court of Vienna, which inſiſted on nothing leſs than the dethronement of 


Philip, and the renunciation of the whole Spaniſh Monarchy. 


25 
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The domeſtic affairs of Great Britain ſtill continued in a fituation'truly 


critical, On the zd of October 1406, the Parliament of Scotland was 
convened for the laſt time at Edinburgh, the Duke of Queenſberry open- 
ing the ſeſſion as High Commiſſioner with unuſual ſtate and magnifi- 
cence. . The Queen's letter contained the iatereſting information that the 


Articles of the Treaty of Union were agreed upon by the Commiſſioners ' 


appointed for that purpoſe, and recommended their adoption in the 
ſtrongeſt terms that language could afford, © as the only effeQual way to 


ſecure their preſent and future happineſs, and to diſappoint the deſigns 


of her and their enemies, who would doubtleſs on this occaſion uſe their 
utmoſt endeavors to prevent or delay this union, which muſt fo much con- 
tribute to her glory and the happineſs of her peop | 


Undoubtedly the accompliſhment of this Treaty was the final and 
death blow to the hopes of the Court of St. Germaine's : yet ſtill the fond 
and deluſive idea was cheriſhed, that the Engliſh Miniſters entertained 


amicable intentions reſpecting the exiled family. Lord Caryl, a nubleman 


who with very inferior talents ſeems to have ſuperſeded the Earl of Middle- 
ton, now aged and infirm, in the chief direction of affairs, expreſſes himſelf, 


July 1706, © glad at heart” on receiving the intelligence tranſmitted to 


him reſpecting “ the good humor and fair profeſſions of Lord Godol- 
phin”—who could mean nothing more at this period, than to amuſe and 
deceive, When the Treaty was actually before the Scottiſh Parliament, 
he is ſtill of opinion, © that a good conſtruction may poſſibly be made of 
the intentions of Marlborough and Godolphin, though he acknowledges 
them to be ſo full of myſtery in their dealings, that it is hard to judge of 
their deſigns *.” And in ſubſequent letters his hopes and fears ſeem alter- 
nately to preponderate, and his mind to waver in anxious uncertainty. 
The object, no doubt, of theſe great Leaders was to perſuade the Court of 
St. Germaine's that their intereſt was conſulted, or at leaſt not ſacrificed, 

by the Union, in order to obtain the acquicſcence if not the ſupport of 
the Jacobite party in that meaſure. _, 5 1 
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The French King, preſſed on al} fides by the victorious arms of the 
8 ſhewed no inclination, and even declared his total inability for the 
preſent to engage im any hoſtile enterpriſe againſt Britain. All that the 


Court of St. Germaine' s, therefore, could do in theſe circumſtances, was 


to ſend over to Scotland, in compliance with the recommendation- of 
M. Chamillart, the French Miniſter, Colonel Hooke, a man of ſenſe and 


experience, * to acquire on the ſpot a perfet knowledge of the ſtate of 
things.” The Colonel was furniſhed by the two Courts of St. Germaine's 
and Verſailles with ample inſtructions, and a Declaration of War on the 
part of the former, to be publiſhed at the proper period,. proclaiming © the 
reſolution of his Majeſty King James VIII. to repair to his Kingdom of 
Scotland in order to afſert his undoubted right, and to deliver all his good 
ſubjects from the oppreſſion. and tyranny they had groaned under for 
above eighteen years paſt.” And the Colonel was expreſsly authoriſed 
and commiſſioned to repreſent to them © the neceſſity of laying bold of 
this opportunity of vindicating. the Sovereign's right, and their own privi- 
leges and independency, which, if neglected, may never be retrieved.” 
But in the paper ſigned by M. Chamillart it is particularly recommended 


to Colonel Hooke, not to engage his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in expences 


which he cannot conveniently ſupport, nor to give them any room to 
hope ſor more than he can furniſh*,” Upon the whole, the Jacobite 
faction, little influenced by the artifices of Lord Godolphin,, who, fincere- 


and upright by nature, was tempted and almoſt compelled by circum- 


ſtances to act an inſidious and faithleſs part, determined to exert them- 


ſelves to the utmoſt in. oppoſition to the Treaty of Union; and in this. 


defign they were, from motives yery different, ſeconded by the old Re. 
publican party, headed by Fletcher of Saltoun. 


The leaders of the Jacobites were the Dukes of Hamilton, Gordon 


| and Athol, the Marquis of Annandale, the Earls of Errol, Mareſchal and 


Belhaven, &c. Of theſe the Duke of Hamilton was univerſally bonſi- 
dered as the chief in point of power, influence and popularity; and 


oF ; ® Maepherſon's Papers, vol. ii. p. 80. : 
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being deſcended by the female line from the Houſe of Stuart, © a gleam 
of royalty opened upon his mind,” and he was ſuſpected, not without 
reaſon, of aſpiring to the ſueceſſion, if by any means the claims of the 
rival Courts of St. Germaine's and Hanover could be ſuperſeded. He 
had, however, much at ſtake; and being at length reluctantly con- 


vinced of the vanity of his own pretenſions, he began to liſten to the 


ſecret overtures of the Engliſh Miniſtry ; and at the commencement of 
the preſent ſeſſion it is probable he had already determined to abandon 
his party whenever his intereſt ſhould prompt. From the tenor of 
Colonel Hooke's inſtructions, it appears that the Lords Middleton and: 
Caryl placed no reliance upon him, and that his duplicity was already de- 
tected. This is abundantly confirmed in the curious Narrative, ſubſe- 
quently publiſhed in- France, of Colone] Hooke's negotiations in Scot- 
land, with the original authorities annexed, On his firſt arrival, the 
Duke ſent to the Colonel, defiring to know © whether he was not ordered: 
to offer him ſome perſonal advantages, and what thoſe advantages were.” 
Lord Errol ſaid, © that the Duke of Hamilton's conduct was impenetra- 
ble; and adviſed Colonel Hooke to conceal from him all that he tranſ- 
acted with the other Lords.” © I ſaw,” ſays the Colonel, © the Nation 
ready to come to the laſt extremities to prevent the Union ; that they 
only waited for a leader; that the Duke of Hamilton wanted them nòt 
to think of the King of England, by perſuading them that the King of 
France neither had an inclination nor an ability th aſſiſt that Prince; 
and the deſpair of the people augmenting every day, the Duke might 
flatter himſelf that they would at length addreſs themſelves to him. It 
appears to me, that if he was not gained over by the-Court of London, 


he could have no other views ®,” Alfo in a Memorial of the Laird of 


Kerſland, a principal leader of the Preſbyterians in the Weſt, who in 
the preſent national infatuation had forgotten the oppreſſions they had 
formerly ſuffered under the dominion of the perfidious and tyrannic 
race of STUART, it appears that application had. been. made. by them to 
the Duke of Hamilton for permiſſion © to take arms, and diſperſe the 
Parliament; and that the Duke had charged them not to fir which 


®* Secret Hiſtory of Colonel Hooke's Negotiations.” 5 
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they obeyed with great regret, —That ſhortly after the Laird of Niſhy, of 
the Houſe of- Hamilton, had inſinuated to them, that, the King being 
abandoned by France, it was neceſſary to look for other means of deli- 
vering their Conntry—and then - propoſed to them to offer the Crown 
to the Duke of Hamilton—that they rejected this propoſition, well 
knowing the reſt of the Nation would never conſent to it.” Colonel 
Hooke, after what be ſaw and heard, no longer thought it of uſe to keep 
any meaſures with the Duke. On receiving a frivolous and futile meſ- 
fage from him by Lord Kilſyth, “to inform the KI xo, that nothing 
could contribute ſo much to his ſervice as the gaining of Lord Marl- 
borough and Lord Godolphin,” he anſwered, © that he was not come to 
Scotland to aſk the Duke of Hamilton's advice about the King's affairs 
that his Majeſly did not want it—that the Duke did not deal fairly 
that he uſed tricks. unbecoming a perſon of his character that he pre- 
_ tended to want to treat, but did not take meaſures for it—that he was 

tired of all his ſhuffling evaſions, and that, if he would not do any thing, 
he ſhould perhaps find means to ſave Scotland without him *.“ 


The debates of the Scottiſh Parliament on this great and ſolemn oc- 
caſion were, in reſpect both of argument and eloquence, equal perhaps 
to thoſe of any public Aſſembly. whoſe tranſactions have been the ſub- 
ject of hiſtoric regard. Every conſideration of honor, intereſt and ſafety 
which can touch thè human heart, or awaken the dormant paſſions of the 
foul, was urged by the Members in Oppoſition to deter the Houſe from 
the adoption of this fatal project. Fletcher of Saltoun with all the 
energy of Roman patriotiſm declared, © that the Nation was BETRAYED 
by the Commiſſicners”—and when vehemently called upon for an ex- 
planation, he perſiſted in his charge, alleging, that he could find no other 
word than TREACHERY to expreſs his ideas of their conduct. It was 
harſh indeed, but it was truth; and, if the Houſe thought him guilty of 
any offence in making uſe of this expreſſion, he declared himſelf willing 
to ſubmit to their cenſure.” A vote of cenſure, however, no one dared 
to move. And Lord Belbaven, in a ſpeech yet famous in Scotland, de- 

* Secret Hiſtory of Colonel Hooke's Negotiations, 
| | oh pictured 
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pictured with moſt impreſſive imagery, Caledonia as fitting in the midſt 
of the Senate, looking indignantly around her, and covering herſelf with 
her royal robe, attending the fatal blow, breathing out wich tender and 
paſſionate emotion the exclamati®n, . Et tu quoque, mi fili!“ © I ſee,” 
ſaid this animated orator, © a free and independent Kingdom tamely re- 
ſigning that which. has ever been confidered amongſt nations as the 
prize moſt worthy of contention—a power to manage and conduct their 
own affairs, without any foreign interference or control. We are the 
ſucceſſors of thoſe who founded our Monarchy, framed our Laws, and 
who during the ſpace of 2000 years have handed them down to us with 
the hazard of their lives and fortunes.. Shall we not then zealouſly plead 
for thoſe rights which our renowned progenitors ſo dearly purchaſed ? 


Shall we hold our peace, when our Country is in danger? Gop forbid - 


England is a great and glorious Nation. Her armies are numerous, 
powerful and victorious; her trophies ſplendid and memorable ; ſhe diſ- 
poſes of the fate of kingdoms ; her navy is the terror of Europe ; her 
trade and. commerce encircle the globe ; and. her capital is the empo- 
rium of the univerſe. But we are a poor and obſcure people; in a re- 
mote corner of the world, without name, without alliances, without trea- 
ſures, What hinders us then to lay aſide our diviſions, to unite cordi- 
ally and heartily, when that liberty which is alone our boaſt, when our 
all, our very exiſtence as a Nation is at ſtake? The enemy is at out 
gates, Soon. will he ſubvert this antient and royal throne, and ſeize 
theſe regalia,. the ſacred ſymbols of our liberty and independence.— 
Where are our. Peers and our Chieſtains? Where are the Hamiltons, 
the Douglases, the Murrays and the Campbells? Will poſterity believe 
that ſuch names yet exiſted, when the Nation was reduced to this laſt 
cxtremity. of degradation, and that they were not eager in ſuch a cauſe 
to devote themſelves for their country, and die in the bed of honor? 
My heart,” ſaid this noble patriot “ is full of grief and indignation; 
when I conſider the triumph obtained by. England, which has at. length 
brought under ſubjection this fierce and warlike people, who for ſo 
many ages ſhed the beſt blood of the Nation to eſtabliſh their indepen» 
dency. It is ſuperfluous,” added he, © to enter into a formal examination 


of 
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of the articles of this Treaty; for though we ſhould even receive a carte 
blanche from England, what is this in exchange for our Sovereignty ? 
But does not in fact this pretended — amount to political anriihila- 
tion ? I ſee the Engliſh Conſtitution remaining firm—the ſame two 
Houſes of Parliament, the ſame municipal laws, the ſame commercial 
companies, the ſame courts of judicature ; while wz make an ignomi- 
nious and entire ſurrender of our national polity, our rights, our libertics, 
-our honor and our ſafety.” 


| Theſe were the ſentiments by which the Scottiſh Nation was almoſt uni- 
verſally actuated, and by which a generous and higb- ſpirited people could 
not fail of being at ſuch a criſis very powerfully impreſſed. The ſpeech 
of Lord Belhaven drew tears of anger and diſdain from his anditors. And 
it was in vain that a few diſintereſted and diſpaſſionate patriots, who from 
principle acted in conjunction with the numerous band of courtiers, place- 
men and penſioners who compoſed a majority of the Parliament, forcibly 
urged the great and ſolid advantages which muſt reſult from this Union. 
That the actual ſituation of Scotland in a political view,” ſaid one of the 
Commiſſioners—Mr. Seaton of Pittmedden—who addreſſed the Houſe 


on this occaſion, © is difadvantageous and ineligible, no one will venture to 


deny. Two kingdoms ſubject to one Sovereign, and having ſeparate in- 
tereſts, muſt be liable to endleſs emulations and jealouſies ; and the Mon- 


arch will, whenever theſe intereſts come, or are ſuppoſed to come, in com- 


petition, be obliged to decide in favor of the more powerful Kingdom. 
And the greater the diſparity of power and riches, the greater and more 
manifeſt will be the partiality ; as the experience of a whole century has 
too fatally evinced. But to aim at an abſolute ſeparation of the Britiſh 
Crowns, would be a raſh and romantic projet, If in former ages the 
Scots were ſcarcely able with the moſt heroic exertions to maintain their 
independency, how could it be imagined poſſible now that England had 
acquired ſuch an immenſe preponderance in the ſcale of power ? Were 
they to ſeek for refuge or ſecurity in the revival of the ancient league 
with France? This would of itſelf be a virtual declaration of hoſtility 
againſt England, and probably accelerate that cataſtrophe which it was 

6 its 
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its profeſſed object to avert, The policy of Europe would undoubtedly 
prevent any effectual interference of France in their behalf, in oppofition 
to England the great bulwark of the liberties of Chriſtendom, By an 
entire ſeparation from England, the internal tranquillity and domeſtic 
order of the State would be alſo imminently endangered. Is the Nation 
prepared for the reception of a new ſyſtem of laws and juriſprudence ? 
Or ſhall we revert to that Gothic Conſtitution of Government, adapted to 
the rude and barbarous manners of our anceſtors, and productive of per- 
petual feuds and implacable animoſities—of devaſtation, outrage, and 
anarchy ; and which, previous to the union of the two Crowns, we know 
the Executive Power did not poſſeſs energy fufficient to repreſs? If, 
then, the connection with England cannot be ſafely diſſolved, and if the 
political relation in which we now ſtand as to that country is the ſubject 
of juſt and grievous complaint, what remains but to form a permanent 
union of the two Kingdoms, as well as of the two Crowns, on terms of re- 
ciprocal amity and advantage? Of the neceſſity and expediency of a firm 
and durable union we profeſs indeed an almoſt unanimous conviction : 
but then it is a federal and not an incorporative union, for which many of 
our countrymen entertain a zealous and invincible predilection. But 
this is not the union which England offers to our acceptance, or which 
ſhe will herſelf accept. A federal union would be productive of no ad- 
vantage, would remedy no evil. And where is the guarantee for the ob- 
ſervance of the articles of a federal compact between two nations, one of 
which is ſo much ſuperior to the other in riches, power and population? 
Hiftory demonſtrates that incorporative unions, ſuch as the kingdoms in- 
cluded in the Monarchy of Spain afford an example of, are ſolid and per- 
manent ; but that a federal union is a weak and precarious bond of con- 
nection, eaſily diflolved by intereſt or ambition. Sweden and Denmark 
were once united by a federal compact But were peace and concord the 
reſult of this compact? No—it was the parent of ſtrife, of enmity and 
oppreſſion; and it terminated in ſcenes of blood and ſlaughter, and in 
everlaſting ſeparation, Let us not then amuſe ourſelves with words in- 
ſtead of things. By an union of kingdoms, I acknowledge I comprehend 
nothing ſhort of an union of power, of government, and of intereſt. 
| 3 N Till 
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BOOK v. Till both Nations are thus incorporated into one, England will neither ex- 
7e tend to us the benefits of her oommeree, nor the protection of her arms. 


By this union, Scotland will be put into the immediate poſſeſſion of advan» 
tages to which ſhe could never otherwiſe attain. The ſources of proſpe- 
rity will be opened to ber view, and placed within her reach. We ſhall 
have ample ſcope for” the exerciſe of our national induſtry in all its 
branches. To the vain ambition of independence, to the mere deluſive 
phantom of royalty, will ſucceed the flouriſhing arts of peace; and Scot- 
land will, by a policy founded on true wiſdom, acquire that ſecurity and 
happineſs which form the great and genuine end of government. We 
ſhall, with a juſt increaſe of confidence, ſee our liberty, property, and re- 
ligion placed under the guardian care and protection of one Sovereign 
and one Legiſlature: and every branch of the empire, every part of the 
body politic, be it ever ſo remote from the ſeat of Government, will parti- 
cipate in the univerſal proſperity, under the beneficial influence of the 
ſame equitable and liberal ſyſtem of polity, and in the enjoyment of the 
ſame civil rights and commercial advantages, in proportion to the value 
of its natural products, and the vigor and th BER of its own lauda- 
ble and — exertions.“ 


Notwithſtanding 1 the wiki ſenſe and political rectitude of theſe ade 
ings, ſuch was the violence with which the Treaty of Union was oppoſed 
in the Scottiſh Parliament, and ſuch the commotion which it excited in 
the Kingdom, that the Duke of Queenſberry, High Commiſſioner, abſo- 
lately deſpaired of ſucceſs, and was deſirous of adjourning the Parlia- 
ment, till by time and management he ſhould be able to obviate thoſe 
formidable difficulties. But the Lord. Treaſurer Godolphin, who ſaw 
that the meaſure would be loſt by delay, urged him to perſiſt in his exer- 
tions, which were at length crowned with ſucceſs. The Duke of Athol, 
and the Oppoſition in general, had reſolved to have recourſe toa forcible dif. 
ſolution of Parliament: but their deſigns were rendered abortive by the ir- 
reſolution or treachery of Hamilton; for, though the language of this 
great and popular Nobleman in Parliament was extremely vehement, his 
oonduct was altogether inconſequential and indeciſive. After urging the 
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party in oppoſition not to look back upon what might have been done 
amiſs, but now at laſt to unite their efforts to ſave the Nation, which 
ſtood on the brink of ruin, he propoſed at a general meeting a daring 
Proteſtation againft the Union, © which,” he ſaid, © if the Engliſh did not 
deſiſt from proſecuting, they muſt have recourſe to Ax s and call over the 
King.” All who were preſent expreſſed their concurrence ; and a day 
being fixed for preſenting the Proteſtation, the Duke pretended to be 
taken il]. But in conſequence of the expoſtulations of his friends on his am- 
biguous and fluctuating conduct, ſo nearly reſembling that of his grand- 
father in the reign of Charles I. he was prevailed upon to go to the Par- 
liament-houſe ; but being there ſeized with another paroxyſm of terror, 
he abſolutely refuſed to preſent the Proteſtation, and promiſed only to be 
the firſt adherer. Laſtly, to complete his ſyſtem of duplicity, be himſelf 
moved that the Queen ſhould have the nomination of the Commiſſioners. 
Aftoniſhed at this ſtrange conduct, many of the Jacobite party ruſhed in 
deſpair out of the Houſe, exclaiming aloud, © Betrayed ! betrayed!” Aﬀer 
which the Treaty met with comparatively little oppoſition *. 


The Commiſſioners had been expreſsly reſtrained by their inſtructions 
from treating on the ſubject of religion - this being a matter of ſuch high 
import, that it was deemed proper to refer it altogether to the wiſdom 
of Parliament. An Act was accordingly prepared for ſecuring the 


Preſbyterian Government of the Church of Scotland, which, in the hope 


of throwing an additional obſtacle in the way of the Union, the diſaffected 
Epiſcopal and Jacobite party contributed all their influence to render as 
ſtrong and pointed as poſſible: and it was declared an eſſential part of 
the Act of Union, to be ſubſequently ratified by the Engliſh Parliament; 
which, to the chagrin and ſurpriſe of the faction in Scotland, the Whigs 
of England, careleſs of the intereſts of Scottiſh Epiſcopacy, heſitated not 
in the ſequel to comply with. But, excluſive of the methods uſed to allay 
the popular reſentment, and the ſacrifices made to national prejudice, 


other means were adopted to facilitate the final paſſing of the Act of 


Union. By the report of the Commiſſioners of Public en deli- 


» Tindal, Macpherſon, Memoirs of Scotland, Burnet, &c. 
3N2 vered 
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v. vered in ſome years aſter this time, it appears that the ſum of 20,000]. and 
upwards was remitted at the preſent juncture to Scotland; which was diſ- 
tributed ſo judiciouſly, that the rage of oppoſition ſuddenly ſubſided, and 

the Treaty, as originally framed, received without any material alteration 
the ſolemn ſanction of the Scettiſh Parliament the general queſtion be- 
ing carried by a majority of 110 voices. And on the 25th of March 
10 the Lord High Commiſſioner adjourned the Parliament, after ex- 

; | preſſing in very warm terms the ſatisfaction bo felt in bringing this i- 
portant affair to Nele. ; 


A ſhort time after the vifng of Parliament, the Duke of Hamilton, 
who had now become notorious for his duplicity and inconſtancy, tranſ- 
mitted a paper to the Court of St. Germaine's, written in his own hand, 
but neither ſigned nor directed, in which is to be found the following 
ſingular paſſage — The D. of H. always flattered himſelf that Lord G. 
meant well, yet he was for the Union more than can be thought 
Know, however, that the Whigs in England have reſolved his ruin, but 
perhaps he does not know it.— Lord M. has been as zealous for the Union 

as be; which will cauſe the ruin of the Royal Family.—Strange things 
have paſſed in this Parliament !—Either come with a ſtrong force, or wait 
the will of God.” Upon this declaration it is obvious to remark, that, of 
all the © ſtrange things” that bad paſſed during the ſeſſion, nothing was 
ſo ſtrange as the Duke's own conduct; and by propoſing two alterna- 
tives, one of which he knew to be impraclicable, it was evident that he 
had determined to abide by the other, and wait with patience the MIR a-- 
\ CLE of the King's reſtoration an event which the eager deſire and fond 
| _ credulity of the Court of St. Germaine's ftill prompted them to expect. 


beten of Par- The Parliament of England met on the 3d of December 1706, and 
voted liberal ſupplies for carrying on the war; but no material incident 
occurred till on the 28th of January the Queen came to the Houſe of 
Peers, and informed the Parliament that the Treaty of Union had been 
ratified by the Parliament of Scotland. The Treaty itſelf, and the pro- 
ceedingsrelative to it, — Oo Ions their Lord- 


ſhips, 
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ſhips, on the motion of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ordered a Bill to 
de brought in for the Security of the Church of England; which being 
read a farſt and ſecond time, the queſtion was put, whether it ſhould be 
an inſtruction to the Committee to. inſert in the Bill the Act of 25 
Charles II. entitled, An Act for preventing the Dangers which may hap- 
pen from Popiſh Recuſants, commonly called the Teſt, It was reſolved 
in the negative by a majority of 63 voices againſt 33. The Bill de- 
claring the Acts paſſed in favor of the Church to be in full force for ever, 
was then made an eſſential part of the Union. But the Houſe avoided 
the-abſurdity chargeable on the Scottiſh Parliament, which pronounced 
the Government of their Church unalterable; fince, as was well obſerved, 
where a ſupreme Legiſlature is once acknowledged, nothing can be un- 
alterable ; and it is a manifeſt preſumption, and uſurpation of the rights 
of ſucceeding generations, for any afſembly of perſons, however con- 
ſtituted, to pretend to fix bounds and limits to the exerciſe of their dif- 
eretion. The Bill, quickly paſſing 3 both en received in 2 
ſhort time Gs royal aſſent. 


On the 4th of February 1707, the Houſe of can in a grand 
Committee, took into confideration the Articles of the Union, and Act of 
Ratification. The propoſitions were ſeverally gone through, and ſucceſ- 
fively approved, in a fpace of time too ſhort to admit of very minute diſ- 
cuſſion; and on the 15th of the fame month they were ſubmitted to 
the Lords. Many objections were ſuggeſted by the Earls of Rocheſter, 
Nottingham, Angleſey, &c. but over-ruled—and a Bill for ratifying the 
ſame was prepared by Sir Simon Harcourt, the Solicitor General, and ſo 
modelled as, by a very ſingular effort of political dexterity, to preclude any 
revival of the debate; which the Tories hoped and expected to reſume at 


more leifure, and with greater effect. For it was ſo contrived, that the 


artieles of the Treaty as finally approved and ratified, together with the 
Bills for ſeeuring the two National Church Eſtabliſhments, ſhould be re- 
cited in the preamble of the AR, and the whole converted into a law by a 
fingle enacting clauſe. The Tories being thus reduced to the neceſſity of 
3 the general clauſe, and that alone, 5 merely 


matter 


1707. 
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matter of fat; the Act paſſed triumphantly and with great facility 
through both Houſes, and immediately received the royal aſſent the 
Queen making upon the occaſion a ſpeech, in which ſhe declared it to 
be her peculiar happineſs, that an object had been accompliſhed in her 
reign, which in the courſe of above 100 years had been ſo . repeatedly 
attempted in vain. The Parliament was prorogued on the zoth of April, 
and on the ſucceeding day, agreeably to the Union-Act, the two Nations 
of England and Scotland were indiſſolubly incorporated into one King- 
dom—ever. afterwards to be known by the appellation of Great Britain. 
On this occaſion, congratulatory. Addreſſes were ſent up from all parts 
of England; but the, Scots obſerved a ſullen and expreſlive ſilence. 


Various promotions alſo took place at this period. The Marquis of 


Intrigues at 
Court. 
Diſmiſſion of 
Sir Charles 
Hedges. 


Montroſe. and the Earl of Roxburgh were created Dukes in Scotland; 
Lord Cowper was declared Lord High Chancellor; the Earl of Stam- 
ford, Firſt Lord of Trade; &c. But by far the moſt remarkable change 
had been made in the courſe of the ſeſſion by the diſmiſfion of Sir 
Charles Hedges, Secretary of State, and the transfer of the Seals to the 
Earl of Sunderland, who had lately ſucceeded to that title on the death 
of his father, and who was nearly allied to the Duke of Marlborough 
by marriage with his ſecond daughter. This promotion ſeemed. very 
fayorable to the intereſt and influence of the Whigs, by whom it was 
earneſtly deſired; but it proved in reality far otherwiſe. The Queen 
parted with Sir Charles Hedges, for whom ſhe entertained a great 
eſteem, with extreme reluctance, and not till after much importunate 

ſolicitation ;, and ſhe retained a permanent reſentment of the force and 
conſtraint which ſhe acted under upon this occaſion, In the month of 
October the Duke of Marlborough had written to the Ducheſs to urge 
this matter upon the Queen, which ſhe had the folly and indiſcretion to 
do in a ſtyle of ſingular inſolence. She pretended that the Lords 
Godolphin and Marlborough would, in conſequence of the Queen's 
partiality to the Tories, be under the neceſſity of leaving her ſervice, 


Tou will then,” ſaid the Ducheſs, © find yourſelf in the hands of a 


violent party, who, I am ſure, will have very little mercy, or even huma- 
nity, ſor you: whereas you ought to preyent all theſe misfortunes by 
giving 
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giving my Lord Treaſurer and my Lord Marlborough, whom you may 
ſo ſafely truſt, leave to propoſe thoſe things to you which they know 
and can judge to be abſolutely neceſſary for your ſervice,” 


About this period a new Favorite had ariſen in the Court Mrs. Ma- 
ſham, a relation of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, and introduced by her 
to the Queen ; over whom ſhe had, by her ſoft and infinuating manners, 
ſo oppoſite to the imperious deportment .of the Ducheſs, acquired ſuch 
an aſcendency, that her Grace was abſolutely ſupplanted before ſhe was 
appriſed of the danger. Mrs. Maſham had formed a ſtrict connection 
with the Secretary of State, Harley, who had in conjunction with her 


formed a project of raiſing himſelf to the ſummit of power on the ruins - 


of the preſent Miniſtry, whoſe whole ſyſtem of politics he found ſecretly 
diſtaſteful to the Queen. The Secretary had been frequently introduced 
by the Favorite to private audiences of the Queen, in which he repreſented 
to her, who was extremely jealous of her authority, the political thral- 
dom in which ſhe was held by the Marlborough family ; and he prac- 
tiſed on the goodneſs and humanity of the Queen's diſpoſition, by repro- 
bating the boundleſs ambition and avarice which prompted the General 
to continue a war ſo fruitful of miſery and calamity—a war, which might 
indeed be neceſſary to his greatneſs, but which it would be eaſy to ter- 
minate on very advantageous and honorable terms for the Sovereign and 
Nation. The advancement of Sunderland would of courſe tend to 
ſtrengthen that influence, which the Queen had now learned to dread ; 
and the perſonal conſequence of Harley, who feared not the competi- 
tion of Sir Charles Hedges, would be greatly eclipſed by the promotion 
of a man of Sunderland's high rank, connections and political ability, 
of which he had already given in a late Embaſſy to Vienna very demon- 
ſtrative proofs. After a long and obſtinate reſiſtance, the Queen thought 
proper to yield the point in conteſt; and the Earl of Sunderland was 
declared Secretary of State in December 1706. But from this moment 
the Marlborough intereſt was undermined, and in imminent danger of 
eventual ſubverſion. 
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New Overtures of Peace made by France. Seffion of Parliament. 
Trial of Sacheverel. Great Popularity of the Tories. Entire Change of 
Admmiſftration. Conferences of Peace revived at Gertruydenberg. Cam- 
paign in Flanders, A. D. 1710.—and in Spain. Vittories of Almanara 
and Saragofſa. Reverſe of Fortune. Diſafter at Bribuega. Seffion of 
Parliament. Violence of the Tories. Proceedings of the Convecation 
againſt In Bi. Death of the Emperor Joſeph. State of Politics on 
the Continent. Campaign in Flanders, A. D. 1711. Capture of Bon- 
chaine. Archduke Charles elected Emperor. Naval Tranſactions. II- 
concerted Attempt againſt Quebec. Clandefline Negotiations with France. 
Seſſion of Parliament. Occafional Conformity Bill paſſed. Duke of Marl- 
borough diſmiſſed from his Employments. Creation of Twelve Prers. 

| Debates on the Barrier Treaty. Scottiſh Toleration Bill. Congreſs held at 

Utrecht. Campaign, A. D. 2718, in Flanders. Fatal Ceſſation of Arms. 
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Diſafters of the Allies. Treaty of Utrecht figned. . Seſſion of Parliament. 

« Attempt to diffobve the Union. Debts of the Crown diſcherged. Mini- 

terial Diſputes and Cabals. Affairs of Ireland. State of Europe. Treaty 

of Al-Raftadt. Seffiom of Parliament. Debates'on the Danger of the 

Proteſtant Succeſſion. Writ demanded for the Electoral Prince. Death 

of the Princeſs Sophia. Sebiſm-Bill-paſſed. Diſmiſſion of the Earl of 
Oxford. Dai of wy Quene, Review f Ber Character. 


P the foring of the 8 year, 170%, the Duke of Marlborough, 
whoſe talents were equally adapted to the Cabinet and the Field, was 
inveſted with a. very important embaſſy to the King of Sweden. This 
Monarch, after forcing, as has been related, the Daniſh Court to a ſepa- 
rate peace at Travendahl, paſſed over into Ingria, where the Czar Peter 
was engaged in the ſiege of Narva at the head of an army of 80, ooo 


Ruſſians. Leading without heſitation. to the attack a body of troops not 


exceeding 10, ooo men, he gave him a total and memorable defeat. Be- 
lieving the Swediſh. provinces on that fide ſecure, and deſpiſing ſo imbe- 

cile an enemy, he advanced into Livonia, and compelled the King of Po- 
land to raiſe the ſiege of Riga. Afterwards attacking the united army 
of Poles and Saxons on the banks of the Dwina, he forced the paſſage of 
that river with great ſlaughter z and, penetrating into the heart of the 


Kingdom, by a ſeries of aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes, made himſelf maſter of 


Cracow and Warſaw ; and, being animated by an implacable animoſity 


_ againſt King Auguſtus, he cauſed a Diet to be aſſembled, by whom the 


depofition of that Monarch was pronounced, and Staniflaus Leckzin- 
{ki, a Poliſh Palatine of great merit and accompliſhments, elected King 
of Poland in his ſtead. The unfortunate Auguſtus, retiring into Saxony, 
was purſued thither alſo by his relentleſs antagoniſt, who reduced the 
whole Electorate, Dreſden excepted, to unconditional ſubmiſſion, levying 
immenſe contributions upon the inhabitants, and diffuſing terror through- 
out all the neighboring States, and even the Imperial Court of Vienna 
itſelf... A Treaty was at length figned at Alt-Ranſtadt, between the 
Kings of Sweden and Poland ; by which the latter relinquiſhed bis pre- 
tenſions to the Poliſh diadem in fayor of Staniſlaus—retaining the mere 

| empty 
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empty title of King, and ſlipulating only for the reflitution of his Elee- BOOK VL 


torate. The King of Sweden nevertheleſs ſtill remained with his army in 
Saxony, where his conduct was ſuch as to occafion great umbrage to the 
Allies, and more particularly the Emperor, whom he treated with great 
havghtineſs and diſdain. The Swediſh Envoy at Vienna, Baron Strah- 
lenheim, having received an affront from a Hungarian Nobleman, Count 
Zobor, the King of Sweden inſiſted upon the Count's being delivered up 
to him; alſo upon the abſolute ſurrender of the Ruſſian troops who had 
eſcaped from the defeats in Poland into Germany, and had been entertain- 
ed in the Imperial armies; and of thoſe officers who had obſtructed the 
8wediſh levies in Sileſia. Count Wrattiſlau being nominated Ambaſſador 
to the King of Sweden, Count Piper, Firſt Miniſter to his Swediſh Ma- 
jeſty, wrote to him, ſaying that if he came with power to give his maſ- 


ter real ſatisfaRtion, he would be welcome; but that if he only came to 


enter into a diſcuſſion of his Swediſh Majeſty's pretenfions, he might ſave 
himſelf the trouble of that journey: and upon the Count's ſubſequent 
arrival at Alt-Ranftadt, the King refuſed to admit him to an audience. 
The demands of Sweden were now enlarged and multiplied into divers 
diſtin articles, of which the moſt remarkable were, that the Proteſtant 
religion in Silefia be reftored, according to the Treaty of Weſtphalia ; 
that his Imperial Majeſty ſhould renounce all pretences to the quota 
which the King of Sweden, as Prince of the Empire, had omitted to fur- 
niſh during the preſent war; and that the whole Swediſh army, on their 
return to Poland, ſhould be maintained at the Emperor's charge : all of 
which the Court of Vienna was ultimately compelled to ratify. Surpriſe 
being expreſſed by ſome of the Courtiers at his Imperial Majeſty's yield- 
ing to the article reſpecting the reſtoration of Proteſtantiſm in Sileſia, the 
Emperor replied, © that it was fortunate the King of Sweden did not infift 
upon his turning Proteſtant himſelf.” 


In the height of this Kſpate, and while the moſt ſerious apprehenfions 
were entertained that a rupture might take place, ſo injurious to the in- 
tereſts of the Allies, the Duke of Marlborough arrived in Saxony upon an 
oſtenſible embaſſy of compliment, but with a hidden purpoſe to diſcover 
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BOOK vr. the real intentions of the King of Sweden, and, by thoſe arts of inſinua- 


2 tion and addreſs of which he was ſo great a maſter, to conciliate his ſavor 


and regard. Being conducted by Count Piper with diſtinguiſhed marks 
of honor into the King's preſence, he preſented to that Monarch a letter 
from the Queen of England, written with her own hand : and knowing 
the weakneſs of the King's character with reſpec to flattery and the ex- 
travagance of his pride, ill concealed under a guiſe of ſimplicity and mo- 
deft reſerve, he declared, that, had not the ſex of the Queen of England, 
his Miſtreſs, prevented, ſhe would have croſſed the ſea to viſit a Prince 
admired by the whole univerſe.” —His Grace added, © that he efteemed 


. himſelf honored in making, theſe aſſurances; and that he ſhould think it a 


great happineſs if his affairs would allow him to learn under fo great a 
General as his Majeſty, what he yet wanted to know in the art of war.” 
To this ſpeech the King of Sweden replied, © that he ſhould always bave 
the utmoſt regard for the interpoſition of the Queen of Great Britain and 
the intereſts of the Grand Alliance—that her Majeſty might be aſſured his 
deſign was to depart hence, as ſoon as he had obtained the ſatisſaction he 
had demanded—and that he ſhould do nothing which might tend to the 
prejudice of the common cauſe in general, or to the Proteftant religion in 
particular, of which he ſhould always glory to be a zealous protector.“ 
He then invited the Duke to dinner, placing bim on his right hand, and 
Count Piper on the left : after which the Duke retired with the King 
and the Count into the audience-room, where a long and intereſting con- 


- ference took place; during which the Duke, as we are told, often fixed his 


eyes attentively on the King. When France was mentioned, he per- 
ceived ſymptoms of diſguſt and averſion: and, when the conqueſts of the 
Allies were touched upon, of ſatisfaction and pleaſure, When he named 
the Czar, the King's countenance was inflamed, and his eyes ſparkled with 
anger. He moreover remarked, that the King had a map of Muſcovy lying 
before him on the table. Hence he inferred, that the real object of the 


King's ambition was to dethrone the Czar, as he had already done the 


King of Poland—that he entertained: no deſigns inimical to the Allies, 


and meant only to impoſe ſome hard terms upon the Emperor, with. 


which-the Court of Vienna would be obliged to comply ; and, fatisfied 
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with the juſtneſs of theſe concluſions, he retired from the King's preſence BOOK, vn 
without making any ſpecific propoſalꝰ . After- receiving the higheſt —_— 
marks of diſtinction which this ferocious Monarch ever perhaps conferred 
upon any individual, he took his leave of the King, and, paſſing through 
the Courts of Berlin and Hanover, arrived at the Hague, May the 8th 


1707. 


After the ſueceſsſul campaign of 1706, the moſt ſanguine expectations — 
were entertained that France, whoſe pride was now humbled in the duſt, ; 
would no longer be able to make any effectual refiſtance ; and that the 

Allies, as victors, might in a ſhort time dictate the terms of peace with 

the point of the ſword. The operations of the enſuing ſummer did not 
however in any degree tcnd to confirm theſe lofty ideas. The Duc de 
Vendome, who was re- appointed to the command in Flanders, choſe his 

poſts with ſo much {kill and judgment, that the Duke of Marlborough: 

could not without manifeſt raſhneſs venture upon an attack. This was 

the only campaign during the war, in which that great Commander did: 

not obtain ſome ſignal advantage over the enemy; and the French Ge- 

neral, whoſe policy it was to act upon the defenſive, fully ſuſtained his high 
reputation, by thus putting, after his Grace's long career of victories, a ſud- 

den and total ſtop to the progreſs of his arms. 


On the banks of the Rhine Marechal Villars met with conſiderable and Germany. 
ſucceſſes. The Margrave of Bareith, who was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Imperialiſts on the death of the Prince of Baden, found him- 
ſelf ill able to oppoſe his progreſs. The. French army, having paſſed the 
Rhine at Straſburg, forced the lines at Stolhoffen, eſteemed the rampart 
of Germany, laid the Dutchy of Wirtemberg under contribution, made 
themſelyes maſters of Suabia, and penetrated to the Danube. But when 
Marechal Villars was meditating meaſures which might change the whole 
face of the war, he was compelled to weaken his army by ſending great 
detachments into Provence. Towards the end of the campaign the 
Elector of Hanoyer, at the earneſt requeſt of the Emperor and the Empire, 
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00 vl. aflamed the command of the Imperial army, which he conducted with much 
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judgment and prudence. And Count Merci having ſurpriſed and defeat- 
ed the Marquis de Vivans at Offenburg, M. de Villars was forced to aban- 
don his ſplendid projects, and repaſs the Rhine by Fort Louis into Alſace. 


The diſappointment ſuſtained by the Allies on the fide of Italy was 
proportionate to the high and confident hopes which had been previouſly 
excited. In the month of July (1907) Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Savoy paſſed the Var at the head of 30, ooo men, and marched directly 
towards Toulon, to which they laid eloſe fiege. As the principal naval 
magazines of France, and the greater part of its fleet, were incloſed with- 
in its walls or its habor, this enterpriſe excited a general conſternation. 
The place was however defended with the moſt heroic valor ; and Prince 
Eugene was ſuſpected, from his unuſual caution, to act under the reſtraint 
of ſecret orders. An enterpriſe which the ſpirit of adventure approach- 
ing to raſhneſs, only could render ſucceſsful, was protracted into length: 
and troops being aſſembled from all parts in great force for its relief, the 
Duke of Savoy, who feared leſt his retreat to Italy ſhould be intercepted, 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege with precipitation, and to repaſs the Var, 
without any acquiſition of honor or profit from this undertaking, into 
his own dominions. Great blame was upon this occaſion imputed to the 
Emperor, who, careleſs and indifferent to the ſucceſs of an enterpriſe from 
which he could reap no henefit, had detached a large body of troops, 
originally deſtined for this purpoſe, to the kingdom of. Naples, of which 


be effected a complete conqueſt : and this was the only advantage gained 
by the Allies during this unfortunate campaign, of which the moſt diſ- 


aſtrous events ſtill remain to be narrated. 


If, on the ſide of Lombardy, Germany, and Flanders, the wiſhes and 


axes of the Allies were not ſatisfactorily anſwered, in Spain they 


ſuffered a fatal reverſe. Don Pedro King of Portugal had departed this 
Iife December 9g, 1706, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Don Juan V. who 
declared that he would religiouſly obſerve all the engagements of his fa- 
_ In a council of war, held at Valencia, February 1707, it was re- 

| ſolved | 
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folved by the Marquis Das Minas and the Earl of Galway; on the firength: noo 
of the re-inforcements lately arrived from England, to act offenſively, 
ſeek out the enemy, and endeavor to bring them to battle. The Earl of 
Peterborough, who had now returned to Spain, gave indeed his opinion 
in favor of a defenſive campaign ; but this was by his enemies, and they 
were numerous, aſcribed merely to envy and hatred of the Earl of Galway, 
a General of great military ſkill and experience—of unimpeached integrity, 


of heroic valor, and remarkable for the modeſty of his diſpoſition and tde 


ſuavity of his manners—and whoſe higheſt eulogium it was, that he poſ- 
ſeſſed the entire affection, friendſhip, and confidenee of that ſagacious 
Mn and — 2 of men; the late King WILLIAM. 


In e of the reſolution actually taken, the Confederate army 
moved with their whole force to Yecla, where the Duke of Berwick had 
formed a grand depot of proviſions and ftores; which he abandoned at 
their approach. Encouraged by the unexpected and precipitate retreat 
of this General, they advanced to Portalegre, with a view to ſurpriſe him: 


in his camp. But before this defign could be effected, intelligence was 


received that the Duke, being joined by the re-inforcements he looked 
for, was on his mareh to attack the Allies. Both armies being now equally 
diſpoſed to try the event of a battle, the Earl of Galway proceeded, April 
14 (17507), to the plains of Almanza, where he found the enemy, far ſu- 
perior in number, drawn up and ready to receive him. The action ex- 
tended from wing to wing. The centre of the Allied army, compoſed of 
Engliſh and Dutch infantry, fought with the greateſt gallantry, and drove 
the enemy before them. But the right wing, conſiſting entirely of Por- 


tugueſe troops, commanded by the Marquis Das Minas in perſon, fled at 


the firſt onſet—and the left, where the Engliſh and Dutch cavalry were' 
poſted, after ineredible efforts of valor yielding to ſuperior force, the 
Duke of Berwick ordered his two wings to attack the main body in flank. 


But the Generals of infantry, forming the battalions into a hollow ſquare, | 


retired from the field of battle with inconfiderable loſs. But night 


quickly came on. They were ſtrangers to the country, and did- not: 
Know where to retire * ſafety. After marching nine hours, and fights 
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ing about fix, they could move no farther. They had ſpent their ammuni- 
tion, and had not ſo much as bread and water to refreſh themſelves with. 
Beſides this, they expocted to be attacked next morning by the enemy, 
againſt whom they could make no effectual reſiſtance, being totally 
abandoned by the cavalry. In theſe forlorn and deſtitute circumſtances, 
they came to the deſperate reſolution of ſurrendering themſelves priſoners 
of war, to the amount of 23 entire battalions. The Duke of Berwick is 
ſaid to have been aſtoniſhed, and ſcarcely to have credited the officer 
who brought the meſſage. The Portugueſe, and part of the Britiſh - 
cavalry, with the foot that guarded the baggage, made good their retreat 
to Alcira, where the broken remains of the army mournſully afſembled, 
after ſuſtaining a loſs of 14,000 men, excluſive of 800 officers; with all 
the artillery, equipage, ammunition, and ſtandards. Das Minas made 
an early eſcape with the Portugueſe cavalry to Xativa, and the Earl 
of Galway, who charged, firſt, as General, at the head of the leſt wing, and 
then as a volunteer in Fabreque's regiment of dragoons, retired reluc- 


tantly from the field, after receiving a dangerous wound on the head with 


a ſword, The day after the battle the Duke of Orleans arrived to take the 
command of the Spaniſh army, which had now acquired the moſt de- 
ciſive ſuperiority : and though the Earl of Galway did all that an active 
and able General could to retrieve ſo great a misfortune, and compen- 
fate for the error into which he had been led by the exceſs of his zeal ; yet 
Arragon and Valencia were gradually evacuated, and the campaign con- 
cluded with the fiege and capture of Lerida. 


The naval hiſtory of the preſent year alſo, from cauſes impoſſible for 
human wiſdom to guard againſt, is moſt diſaſtrous, From the period of 
the diſmiſſion of Sir George Rooke, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel had commanded 
in the Mediterranean with high reputation—co-operating, agreeably to his 
orders, with the Duke of Savoy in the fiege of Toulon, where, by univer- 
ſal acknowledgment, he performed all that could be expected from a 
great naval officer. He made himſelf maſter of two forts at the entrance 
of the harbour, he kept up a tremendous bombardment on the town, and 
deſtroyed or compelled the enemy to deſtroy not leſs than twenty ſhips 

of 
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of war lying there, near half of which were of the line of battle. On the 
aniſcarriage of this expedition he left a ſtrong ſquadron under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas Dilkes for the Mediterranean ſervice, and failed 
from Gibraltar with the reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of fifteen ſail of the 
tine; for England. On the 22d of October 1707, he had go fathom water 


in the ſoundings, and brought the fleet to, the weather being extremely 


hazy. Towards evening a freſh and apparently favorable gale ſpringing 
up, he made the ſignal ſor ſailing, ſuppoſing the Channel to be open. But 
by eight o'clock ſignals of diſtreſs were made by ſeveral of the fleet, who 
ſound themſelves, to their aſtoniſhment, upon the rocks to the weſtward 
of Scilly. - The” Aſſociation, in which Sir Cloudeſley himſelf hoiſted his 
Nag, ſtruck and inſtantly ſoundered with all the crew; as alſo the Eagle 
and Romney. The Royal Anne was ſaved by an extraordinary preſence 
of mind. and activity in Sir George Byng and his men, ho ſhifted the fails 
when within a ſhip's length of a rock to the leeward. Lord Durſley in 
the St. George had, if poſſible, a ſtill more miraculous eſcape; for his 
ſhip was daſhed on the ſame ridge of rocks with the Aſſociation: and the 
ſame wave which was perceived to be ſatal to the latter, ſet the St. George 
again afloat. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's body, being the next day with 
many others caſt on ſhore and found on the ſtrand, was carried to Lon- 
don and interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, where a monument was erected 
in memory of this renowned Admiral, who ranks amongſt the greateſt 
ſea-commanders of that or any other age. Of undaunted reſolution and 


intrepidity, be was at the ſame time eminent for generoſity; franknefs 


and integrity. Unverſed.in the wiles and machinations of Courts, he was 
uniform and conſiſtent in his zeal for the liberty, and in his attachment 
to the religion, of his country. This great man was the artificer of his 
own fortune, and, by his perſonal merit alone, from the loweſt beginnings 
roſe to the higheſt ſtation in the navy.' His loſs was regarded as national, 
and his tomb was conſecrated by the tears of his country. This terrible 
calamity was ill compenſated by the accounts which at this period arrived 
of the total deſtruction of the French fiſheries at Newfoundland—ſeveral 
frigates on that ſtation being taken or burnt, and upwards of 300 boats 
ain with 70,000 quintals of fiſh.—Such'are the triumplis of war! 
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Miniſters, for his extravagant and eccentric behaviour, and lately recalled 
by them, mow threw himſelf upon the protection of the oppoſite party. 
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On the other hand, the French Admirals Fourbin and Du Guai Trouin 
attacked the Portugal and Weſt India fleets with eg ans IIs ; 
Oy — ſhips of the en HEPES 


"The Gr Parliament of Great Britain was e onthe * of 
\ October 1707, when all the forms uſual in the beginning of a new Parlia- 
ment were obſerved, and Mr. Smith was re-chofen Speaker. Freſh affur- 
ances were given of the reſolution of the two Houſes to ſupport the 
Queen in the vigorous proſecution of the war; and after mach fruitleſs 
inveſtigation into the cauſes of the recent misfortunes in Spain, the Lords 
and Commons joined in a refolution and addreſs, that no peace could be 
fafe or honorable for her Majeſty and het Allies, if Spain and the Weft 
Indies were ſuffered to continue in the power of the Houſe of Bourbon.“ 
To which the Queen replied, that ſhe was fully of opinion, that no 
peace could be ſafe till the entire Monarchy of Spain were reſtored to the 
Houſe of Auſtria. The Tories were unanimous in magnifying the ſer- 
vices of the Earl of Peterborough, who being juſtly in disfavor with the 


The Whigs, on the other hand, vindicated the Earl of Galway, who pub- 
liſhed an excellent narrative of bis own conduct, in anſwer to the accuſa- 
tions brought againſt him by Lord Peterborough. Complaints were in 
return made againſt the accaſer, and letters of the King of Spain produced 
ſufficiently manifeſting the diſſatisſaction he had felt at the Earl of Peter- 
borough's proceedings. Upon which the Earl brought ſuch a number of 
papers and ſo many witneſſes to the Bar to juſtify his conduct, that the 
Houſe, aſter ſitting day after day for near a fortnight, and waſting their 
time in endleſs readings and examinations, grew weary of the buſineſs— 
and, perceiving that the longer they inyeſtigated the mare they were 
puzzled and perplexed; the whole buſineſs was ſuffered to fall to the 
. without coming to any vote or eee 1 


ll 8 debate took 3 darieg this allen, relative to Scotland. 


| 1 the union of the Legiſlatures, it was ftill a doubt whe- 
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ther a diſtinct Executive Government ſhould not be maintained in that 
kingdom. But the. Houſe of Commons were determined againſt it, and 
a Bill was introduced, and paſſed by a great majority, © for rendering the 
Union of the two Kingdoms more entire and complete; by which it was 
poſitively enacted, © that there ſhould be but one Privy Council in 
the Kingdom of Great Britain. The utmeſt influence of the Court 
was exerted againſt this Bill when ſent up to the Houſe of Lords, 
where it paſſed at length with great difficulty, and to the extreme diſcon- 
tent of FRO HO e 0 cloſe IMA 
1 voices. | bam 
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Ini in Nang band wading an 8 4 in the Admi- 
niſtration, by the diſmiſſion of Mr. Harley, Secretary of State, and the 
promotion of Mr. Boyle, Chancellor of the Exchequer, to that office ; who 
was ſucceeded by Mr. Smith, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. Mr. 
St. Jobn, Secretary at War, and Sir Simon Harcourt, Attorney General, 
choſe to follow the fortunes of Mr. Harley, and reſigned their places; the 
former of which was given to Mr. Robert Walpole, now diſtinguiſhed for 
his great Parliamentary talents and capacity for buſineſs : and Sir James 
Montague was made Attorney General. The Lords Godolphin and 
Marlborough had for a long time paſt been very uneaſy at the ſeoret 
practices of the late Secretary, and the dangerous intrigues carrying on 
by him in conjunction with Mrs. Maſham. At length they avowed their 
determination to ſerve the Queen no longer, if he was continued in that 


poſt. The Queen endeavored in vain, by the moſt ſoft and ſdothing en- 


preſſions, to divert them from this reſolution ; and being herſelf equally 
inflexible, theſe great Noblemen, to the aſtoniſhment of all, actually 
withdrew from Court. Shortly after, the Queen, greatly indignant, re- 
paired to the Cabinet Council, where Mr. Harley attempted to ſtate ſome 
particulars relative to foreign affairs ; on which the Duke'of Somerſet ſaid, 
he did not fee how they could deliberate on ſuch matters in the abſence 
of the General and the Treaſurer.” The other Members preſent plainly 
ps e r the Council broke. up in diforder ; and the 
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Queen; ſending for the Duke of Marlborough, told him Mr. 
ſhould refign; which he did within two days. But from this æra the 
Queen harbored the deepeſt reſentment againſt the Duke and the Trea- 


Nan and 1 3 an N alienation Top the Whigs. 


It is a fubjedt « of mere Ferhat how far the Queen nde in time 
have been incited to adopt new meafures and new counſels to the preju- 
dice of that party, if ſhe had not been thus impoliticly urged and irri- 
tated, Certain it is, that the Ducheſs of Marlborough, who had ſo many 
years poſſeſſed an abſolute aſcendent over her mind, now no longer re- 
tained the ſmalleſt degree 6f influence. But the Queen, who at preſent 
feared as much as ſhe had once loved her, was tilt anxiouſly deſirous 
of keeping up appearances, and of maintaining a eivil correſpondence. 
Nothing is more difficult than to recover affection which from any cauſe 
has fallen into the wane. The natural progreſs is from coldneſs to 
diſlike. But the conduct of the Ducheſs, when the diſcovered that the 
Queen's partiality was transferred to another, was that of a woman fran- 


tic with rage and jealouſy. Tears, ſolicitations, upbraidings, reproaches, 


facceeded each other without intermiſſion, tilt ſhe made herſelf equally 
the object of hatred and contempt. - But tilt the forcible reſignation of 
Harley there is no good ground to believe that the Queen entertained 
any ſerious thoughts of a political change: her only object ſeems to 
have been, to aſſert the privilege of having a few perſons about her, to 
whom ſhe could talk freely and confidentially ; and to whom, however 
hopeleſs of relief, ſhe could make her complaints and expreſs her reſent- 
ment of the hard conftraints; impoſed upon her. Even after the difiniſ- 
ſion of Harley, her eaſy and timid diſpoſition probably would not have 
harbored the idea of exerting ſo mighty an effort as was neceſſary to 
throw off the yoke, of the Marlborough connection, if ſubſequent cir- 
cumſtances had not in a remarkable and unexpected manner favored a 
revolution in politics. In a letter written to the Ducheſs of Marlbo- 


rough, in the month of October 1707, in anſwer to the menaces:thrown 
out by the General and Treaſurer, the Queen ſays: I never did nor 

ever will give them any juſt reaſon to forſake me; and they have too 
| much 
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much honor, and too fincere a love for their country, to leave me with- 
out a cauſe : and I beg you would not add that to my other misfor- 
tunes, of puſhing them on to ſuch an unjuſt and unjuſtifiable action.“ 
She even condeſeended, in a ſubſequent letter to the Ducheſs, to uſe 
the fondeſt language, ſummoning up perhaps all the remains of her 
former affection, and entreating her “ to baniſh all unkind and unjuſt. 
thoughts.” Her extreme earneſtneſs gives a degree of pathos to her ex- 
preſſion. © Indeed,” ſays the Queen to her imperious friend, © I do not 
deſerve them ; and if you could ſee my heart, you would find it as fin- 
cere as tender, and paſſionately fond of you as ever, and as truly ſenſible 
of your kindneſs in telling me your mind freely upon all occaſions. 
Nothing ſhall ever alter me.” But the Ducheſs, far from adopting that 
mild and conciliatory mode of conduct which could alone relumine the 
almoſt extinguiſhed affection of the Queen, or ſecure her own intereſted 
purpoſes, perſevered in treating her with a violence and rudeneſs of de- 
portment which in a ſhort time enſured a complete victory to her rival 
Mrs. Maſham. But theſe are particulars which, however accidentally 
connected with general politics, ſeem ſomewhat trifling and frivolons— 
rather appertaining to the Memoirs of a Court, than to the Hiſtory of a 


Nation. 


Shortly after this breach at Court the Nation was alarmed with the 
news of an invaſion. Encouraged by the daring ſpirit of faction and 
diſaffection now prevailing in Scotland, incited by the earneſt invitations 
of a prodigious number of perſons of rank and property in that King- 
dom, and defirous perhaps to avenge the inſult he had recently ſuffered 
at 'Toulon, the French King at length equipped a powerful armament, 
with a view of making a deſcent in that Kingdom ; on board of which 
embarked the Chevalier de St. George, ſon of the late King James. 
Immediately on failing from Dunkirk they were cloſely purſued by an 
" Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by Sir George Byng, who captured, near 
the Frith of Forth, one of their flag-ſhips; and the whole  arma- 
ment was ſo ſcattered and diſperſed in their retreat from the action, that 
"ene not even effect a landing, which might, or rather muſt, at the 


Scotland by 


L preſent 
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aſter being toſſed for more than a month in a ſtormy and tempeftuous ſea, 
they at laſt found their way back in a ſhattered and diſtreſſed condition 
to the port of Dunkirk. On this occaſion the moſt firm and vigorous 
meaſures were taken by the Government—ſuch, however, as ſufficiently 
demonſtrated the ſenſe it entertained of the magnitude of the danger. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was ſufpended—the Abjuration Oath was ten- 
dered to all perſons—and thoſe who refuſed it were declared to be in the 
condition of convict recuſants. A vote of credit paſſed the Houſe of 


Commons, and twelve battalions of troops were ordered immediately from 


Flanders. The Queen herſelf, in a ſpeech to both Houſes, informed 
them of this alarming attempt to invade the Kingdom, and to ſubvert the 
Government ; and declared, for the firſt and the laſt time, as many failed 


not to remark, * that her firmeſt reliance was placed on thofe who were 


chiefly conicerried in effecting the glorious Revolution.” In this popular 
Speech, the Chevalier de St. George was, by a new deſignation, ſtyled 
THE PRETENDER, which term was re- echoed in the numerous addreſſes 
preſented to the Queen from every part of the kingdom ; and by this 
appellation he was in future uſually diſtinguiſhed. Soon after the termi- 
nation of this buſineſs, the Parliament, which had now ſitten three years 
with the higheſt reputation to itſe!f and advantage to the public, was diſ- 
ſolved : and a new Parliament ſummoned to meet in November (1908), 
in which the Whig intereſt ſtill maintained its aſcendency. 


The Duke of Marlborough, embarking for Holland on the 2gth of 
March, arrived in a few days at the Hague, where he met with Prince 
Eugene, with whom and the Grand Penſionary Heinſius, accompanied 
by the Deputies of the States, he held a long conference reſpecting the 
future operations of the war, The Duke of Marlborough was inveſted 
with the dignity of Ambaſſador Extraordinary, whereas Prince Eugene 
ſuſtained no diplomatic character; conſequently the Duke was entitled to 
the precedency. But it was remarked that his Grace, on entering the 
room, took Prince Eugene by the hand, and led him to a place aboye 
his own. Such is the indifference or contempt with which men of ele- 


vated 


* 
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vated minds regard the frivolous diſtinctions of etiquette. Haring fttled 
the plan of the campaign, theſe two illuſtrious heroes and ſtateſmen re- 
paired to the Court of Herenhauſen, where they were entertained with all 
thote marks of eſteem and regard which their great and fignal ſervices 
merited. The Elector was prevailed upon again to aſſume the com- 
mand of the Army upon the Rhine; and Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Marlborough, emulous, not envious, of each other's glory, h had the ſatiſ- 
a to ſerve together in Flanders. 


The King of France, exaboldened by the cocks of the lad cainpeigh, 
and confiding in the talents of his General M. de Vendome—though the 
ſupreme command, to the riſque or rather the ruin of all their meaſures, 
was veſted in the Duke of Burgundy, eldeſt ſon of the Dauphin—ſeemed 
this year inclined to act more upon the offenſive: and early in the ſum- 
mer the cities of Ghent and Bruges were ſurpriſed by a detachment from 
the French army; after which the Duc de Vendome ſat down before 
Oudenard. Prince Eugene aſter a ſhort interval of abſence, having now 
rejoined the army with a great reinforcement from Germany, the Allied 
Generals advanced with ſwift marches to the reltef of that place; on which 
the enemy raiſed the ſiege with precipitation, and retreated towards the 
Scheld, which the main body of the French army paſſed at Gaver. The 
intention of M. Vendome was to attack the Allies when the troops were 
divided by the river: and he had made his diſpoſitions accordingly. But 
the pride and ignorance of the Duke of Burgundy fruſtrated this plan, and 
the French army was thrown into confuſion by a variety of inconſiſtent 
movements; when the army of the Allies, having eroſſed the Scheld with- 
out oppoſition, appeared in ſight, and it was too late to think of a retreat. 
The attack ſoon became general throughout the whole extent of thoſe 
vaſt armies, The Imperial and Engliſh Generals charging at the head of 
their reſpective troops with a conduct and valor worthy of their high re- 
nown, the French were borne down on all fides, unable to ſuſtain the 
ſhock. The Electoral Prince of Hanover had a diſtinguiſhed ſhare in 
the glory of the day—leading on the Hanoverian cavalry ſword in hand 
to the attack of the houſchold troops of Francewith brilliant ſucceſs, whilft 
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BOOK VI, the Pretender, who accompanied the Duke of Burgundy, and ſaw the 

3 page 9,9 from the ſteeple of an adjacent village, was amongſt the firſt 

to quit the field. The brave Veldt-Marechal Auverquerque, though 

in a languiſhing condition, and worn with the fatigues of thirty cam» 

paigus, exerted his expiring vigor on this occaſion, diſplaying all the ar- 

dor if not all the activity of youth. The orders of the Duke of Bur- 

gundy during the engagement manifeſted the groſſeſt deficiency in mili- 

tary ſcience ; but M. de Vendome acted the part of a great commander. 

on this occaſion, rallying in perſon the broken battalions, calling the 

' * officers by name, and conjuring them to maintain the honor of their 

country. The French army was in the end entirely deſeated. Night 

however ſaved them from total ruin; and the Duc de Vendome, ſee- 

ing all hope of retrieval loſt, formed his beſt troops into a rear-guard, 

with which he ſecured a tolerable retreat. But the loſs ſuffered; by the 

French did not amount, on the loweſt computation, to leſs than 14 or 

15,000 men; and above 100 ſtandards and colors were taken.” The 

Marquis de Fenquieres acknowledges, © that the confufion which pervaded 

the French army was ſuch, that the troops were neither ſenſible where. 

they fled nor by whom they were conducted; — and the extraordinary 

ability and preſence of mind of the Due de Vendowme alone ſuſtained the 
ſinking fortunes of France, | 


Conqueſt of In 8 — of this important victory, the Generals of the Allies 
22 determined to undertake the fiege of Liſle, the capital of French Flan- 
ders—a town on the fortifications of which Vauban had exhauſted his 

utmoſt ſkill, and which was defended by a garriſon ſo numerous, com- 

manded by an officer of ſuch experience and valor, the Marechal de Bouf- 

flers, that the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe was adjudged extremely doubtful. 

All the great military talents of the Duc de Vendome were exerted to 

obſtruct the progreſs of the ſiege, and to avert if poſſible the impending 

cataſtrophe. He was particularly indefatigable in concerting meaſures 

for cutting off the convoys, of which the camp before Liſle ſtood in need. 

And by throwing up entrenchments 70 miles in length, ſtrongly: fortified 

with cannon, he actually ſecured the paſſes of the Scheld, and cut off 

all 
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all communication by that river : upon which all things, neceſſary for 
the army and ſiege were in future ſent by the incommodious route of 
Oftend. A grand convoy being expected from that place, entruſted to 
the care of General Webb, with a guard of about 6000 men; the Duc de 
Vendome detached the Count de la' Motte with a body of choſen troops, 
amounting to 40 battalions and 60 ſquadrons, for the purpoſe of inter- 


cepting it. As ſoon as the advanced guard of the Engliſh arrived at the 


paſs of Wynendale, they perceived the enemy drawn up in the diſtant 
plain. No ſooner had the Engliſh cleared the defile, than General Webb 
poſted his ſmall force in the opening contiguous to the wood of Wynen- 
dale, planting ſeveral regiments in ambuſcade under cover of the wood 
on the right and a low coppice oppoſite to the wood on the left. The 
French, advancing with the utmoſt confidence to the attack, received an 
unexpected fire on both flanks, which threw their whole line into con- 
fuſion. Still, however, preſſing forward, and aſhamed to retreat, they 
again received the fame ſalute ; and the diſorder increaſed, till the wings 
were forced upon the centre ; and, a general panic taking place, in ſpite 
of all the efforts of their officers they ſought for ſafety in a precipitate 
flight, leaving more men dead and wounded upon the field than were 
equal in number to the whole of the army oppoſed to them. It was al- 
lowed by all, that if this great convoy of 8o0 waggons had been inter- 
cepted, the fiege muſt have been raiſed ; ſo that the ſuperior fortune 
rather than ſkill of the Duke of Marlborough was apparent in ſurmount- 
ing this and the other obftacles which the ability and vigilance of the 
Duc de Vendome, {till more than the unrivalled art of the engineer, con- 
tinually created. This important town and its citadel at length ſur- 
rendered to the Allied Army, after a reſolute and noble defence, Decem- 
ber 10th, to the inexpreſſible chagtin of the French Court, who ſaw the 
frontier of France by this conqueſt expoſed to the moſt dangerous ſu- 
ture attacks. Ghent and Bruges were alſo recovered before. the end of 
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rations on either ſide; and after a ſhort and ineffeQual campaign, they 


retired into winter 1 | 


The rigs before Toulon did not deter the Duke of Savoy from 
attempting, during the preſent ſummer, another invaſion of France: 
Bending his march towards Savoy over Mount Cenis, he. ſuddenly 
turned ſhort ; and, eluding the vigilance of M. Villars, made himſelf 
maſter of Exilles, Fort la Perouſe, and the Citadel, lately erected, of Fe- 
neſtrella : by which conqueſts he not only ſecured his own territory from 
inſult, but gained a free paſſage into the enemy's country. Theſe ſieges 
drew out into ſuch length, that the ſnow began to fall before Feneſtrells 
capitulated. 


At the end of the diſaſtrous campaign of 1707, the Earl of Galway and 
the Marquis das Minas had returned under convoy of an Engliſh fleet to 
Portugal : and in order that the war in. Spain might be proſecuted with 
renewed ſpirit and vigor, the Emperor appointed to the chief command 
in Catalonia Count Staremberg, a General of tried ability and experience; 
and ſecond in reputation only to Prince Eugene; and General Stan- 
hope ſucceeded. the Earl of Galway in the command of the Engliſh 
Auxiliaries, The campaign was opened by the Duke of Orleans with. 
the ſieges of Tortoſa and Denia, both of which places ſurrendered after 
no memorable reſiſtance; the Imperial General not being ſufficiently in 


' force to attempt their relief: and the expectation of recovering their ſu- 


periority in the field was wholly difappointed—the whole ſummer paſſ- 
ing in mere defenfive operations. In the mean time, Sir John Leake 
made a complete conqueſt of the Iſland of Sardinia, and, in. concert with 
General Stanhope, alſo of Minorca, fo celebrated for its noble and capa- 
eious harbor of Mahon. And the Pork was menaced by the Britiſh 
Admiral with the bombardment of Civita Vecchia, in return for the aſ- 
fiſtance he had publicly afforded the Pretender on his late expedition to 


Scotland. From this affront, however, the Holy Pontiff was ſaved by 


the ſeaſonable interpoſition of the Imperial Court in his fayor ; for his 
Holineſs. 
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| Holineſs had at length, though not without the greateſt reluctance, and 


in conſequence of the near and alarming approach of the Germanic 
army from Lombardy towards Rome, recognized the Archduke as King 


of Spain. 


In the month of May in the preſent year Commodore Wager, who 
commanded in the Weſt Indies, ſignalized himſelf by an attack upon 
the Spaniſh plate- fleet, on its paſſage from Carthagena to Porto Bello. 
The fight began at ſunſet ; and ſoon after it was dark the Spaniſh Ad- 
miral blew up with a tremendous exploſion. The Rear Admiral ſtruck 
about two in the morning, and the Vice Admiral eſcaped in a ſhattered 
condition. Another large ſhip of 40 guns was run aſhore and burnt, 
and the remaining ſhips were with difficulty ſaved by the intervention of 
the dangerous ſhoal off Carthagena, known by the name of the Salma- 


dinas. 


A fingular incident happened about this time in London, which was 
the public arreſt of the Count de Matueof, the Ruſſian Ambaſſador, in 
the open ſtreet, by certain tradeſmen to whom he was largely indebted. 
'This affair made a great noiſe, all the foreign Ambaſſadors intereſting 
themſelves as parties in demanding ſignal reparation for fo groſs an 
inſult : and the Count declared in a letter to Mr. Boyle, Secretary of 
State, that if the criminals were connived at under any color whatſoever, 
he ſhould inſtantly depart the Kingdom—leaving to the Czar his miſter 
the protection of his injured honor. The Queen expreſſed great regret 
and reſentment at the indignity offered, and ordered a proſecution to be 
inſtituted againſt the offenders by the Attorney General. But this did 
by no means ſatisfy the Ambaſſador, who retired into Holland, whence 
he tranſmitted a letter from the Czar to the Queen, requiring, that 
capital puniſhment be inflicted upon all concerned in this atrocious aſſault. 
But this deſpotic Monarch, who had acquired ſome ideas of civilization, 
but none of liberty, was aſtoniſhed to be informed, that in England the 


laws were no leſs obligatory upon the Sovereign than the Subject, and 


that zbey authoriſed no ſuch puniſhment. The perſons who committed 
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tice Holt, and found guilty; But, on arguing the point of law, the Court 
was finally compelled to diſmiſs the action. In order, however, to give 
all the ſatisfaction poſſible to the Czar, an Act was ſubſequently n 
for ſecuring the privileges of Ambaſſadors and Foreign Miniſters ; 
beautiful copy of which, finely illuminated and tranſcribed on lum, 
was preſented to the Czar by Mr. Whitworth the Engliſh Envoy ; who 
at the ſame time acknowledged and apologized, by the Queen's order, 
for the previous inſufficiency of the Engliſh laws to puniſh ſo heinous 
an offence. ' On which the Czar graciouſly declared his acceptance of 
the apology, verbally to the Envoy, and alſo by a letter written with his 
own hand to the Queen; and this embarraſſing buſineſs — as _ 
N e with much good ſenſe and good temper on both ſides. 


On the 28th of October 1708 died by Royal Highneſs Prince George 
of Denmark, who had been 25 years married to the Queen, His total 
want of talents, bis unaſpiring diſpoſition and mildneſs of temper very 


" happily combined to qualify him for the peculiarly critical ſtation in 


which high fortune had placed him, and in which a man of more ſhin- 
ing abilities and more daring ambition might have proved ſingularly 
troubleſome and dangerous. The Earl of Pembroke ſucceeded the 
Prince in the elevated poſt of Lord High Admiral, though already ſuſ- 
taining the offices of Preſident of the Council and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, both of which he now refigned. The former was given to Lord 
Somers, and the latter to the Earl of Wharton. And the Earl of Pem- 
broke finding the buſineſs of the Admiralty too burdenſome, it was after 
a ſhort interval again put into commiſſion— the Earl of Orford being 
Firſt Lord Commiſſioner. The Adminiſtration now, therefore, was 
once more conſtituted entirely of Whigs, who, to outward appearance, 
were fixed on a firm and immoyeable foundation : but the ground was 
undermined 'beneath them ; and they were themſelves but too ſenſible 
that they no longer A ISR the regard or confidence of the Sovereign. 


Feten of Far- * new Parkawent met on the 16th of November 1708, 2 
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choſe Sir Richard Onſlow Speaker. On account of the recent death of BOOK N 


the Prince of Denmark, the Queen did not open the Seſſion in perſon ; - 


but the Lord Chancellor, in the name of the Commiſſioners, delivered a 
Speech on the uſual topics, concluding with the declaration, that her 


Majeſty will always iendeavor, on her part, to make her people happy to 


fuch a degree as that none ſhall enter into meaſures for the diſturbance 
of her Government, the Union, or the Proteſtant Succeſſion: as by law 
eſtabliſhed, without acting at the ſame time tnanifeſily againſt their own 
true and laſting intereſt, as well as their duty. The Whigs having a 
decided aſcendency in this Parliament, there was little ſcope, for im- 
portant or intereſting debate during the preſent ſeſſion. A few queſ- 
tions, however, occurred worthy of hiſtoric notice. - The Lords Haddo 
and Johnſtown, eldeſt ſons of Scottiſh Peers, being returned as Repre- 
ſentatives of the Shires of Aberdeen and Linlithgow, petitions were pre- 
ſented againſt them as ineapable by the Act of Union of ſitting in the 
Houſe of Commons. By an Act of the Scottiſh Parliament, regulating 
the mode of electing 16 Peers and 45 Commoners of that Kingdom to 
repreſent Scotland in Parliament—and ratified by the Act of Union, it 
was declared, © that none ſhall be capable to elect or be elected to re- 
preſent a Shire or Burgh in the Parliament of Great Britain, but ſuch as 
are now capable to elect or be elected as Commiſſioners for Shires or 
Burghs to the Parliament of Scotland.” And ſeveral inſtances were 
alleged of the rejection of the eldeſt ſons of Peers by the Scottiſh Par- 
liamen (s- particularly the ſon of Viſcount Tarbat in 1685, and of Lord 
Levingſtone in 1689. The caſe being clearly made out, new writs were 
nn Fae ad M23E 4x EE | 


The Dube Gn having been created an Engliſh Peer by 
the title of Duke of Dover, and taken his feat in Parliament as ſuch, had 
nevertheleſs claimed his privilege of voting as a Peer of Scotland in the 
election of the Sixteen Peers. This precedent was objected againſt as 
inequitable and dangerous, and, on a diviſion, the matter in diſpute was 
determined againſt the Duke of Queenſberry, though ſupported by the 
eee This Nobleman now occupied the office of 
0 Third 
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Third hi of State ; and to him was committed the entire ma- 
* of the affairs of Scotland. 

A remarkable law, originating in the terrors excited by the late inva- 
ſion, was paſſed in the courſe of the preſent Seſſion for the Regulation of 
Trials for High Treaſon in Scotland. By a clauſe of this Act, torture 
was aboliſhed, and the forms of procedure in the Scottiſh Judicatures 
were aſſimilated nearly to the mild and equitable practice of the Engliſh 
Courts. But, as a heavy drawback on this indulgence, the pains and for- 
feitures of the Engliſh law were extended to Scotland. This was ve- 
hemently oppoſed by the Scottiſh Members, who declared it to be in- 
compatible with the perpetual entails of the greater part of the Scottiſh 


landed eſtates; and fince by the Act of Union all private rights were 


expreſsly reſerved, it was inferred that no breach could be made on thoſe 
ſettlements. After much debate, the Houſe of Commons inſerted a clauſe, 
that no eſtate in land ſhould be forfeited upon a judgment of high trea- 
ſon. The Lords agreed to the amendment with this proviſo—moved, as 
Hiſtory cannot without conſcious bluſhes ſtate, by Lord SoukRSs—“ that 
it ſhould not take place till after the death of the Pretender.” This made 
the Bill odious in Scotland, notwithſtanding the general mildneſs and 
equity of its proviſions; and the term of its duration being at a ſub- 
ſequent period extended to the death of the ſons of the Pretender, it ſtill 
unhappily exiſts a monument of —— revenge and injuſtice. 


Towards the end of the ſeſſion an Act of Grace, expreſſed, as the 
enemies of the Miniſter malicioufly obſerved, in terms remarkably full, 


pardoning all treaſons, &c. committed before the 19th April 1708, paſſed 


without any difficulty, and with the uſual compliment of thanks; and on 
the 21ſt of April 1709 the Parliament was prorogued. 


During the whole of the preſent ſeſſion, under the auſpicious direc- 


tion of the preſent Whig Miniſters, the Convocation was not ſuffered to 
fit. For when the day came on which it was to be opened, a writ was 


ſent from the — to the 3 ordering him to prorogue the 
Convocation 
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Convocation for ſome months; at the end of which term came a ſecond 
writ ordering a ſecond prorogation : by which means a ſtop was put to 
much factious clamor, noiſe, and nonſenſe. But the High-Church party 
gave out that the Queen's heart was with them, though the war and 
other circumſtances obliged her at preſent to favor the adverſe party— 
which indeed was the real truth. 


FRANCE being now reduced to great extremities by the unparalleled 
feries of misfortunes which had attended her arms, as well as by the 
decline and almoſt extinction of public credit from the unjuſt and 
deſpotic meaſures of finance adopted by the Court, again entertain- 
ed ſerious thoughts of Peace; and after the departure of the Duke 
of Marlborough to England, M. Rouille was ſent to Holland to treat 
with the States upon the ſubject. But their High Mightineſſes, though 
they permitted him to enter the country, would admit no communication 
without the knowledge and participation of their Allies the Queen of 
England and the Emperor. In the beginning of April 1709, Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough arrived at the Hague, and in 
concert with the Penſionary and the Deputies of the States held ſe- 
veral conferences with M. Rouille ; whoſe overtures were declared to be 
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unſatisfactory, and the Duke returned in a few days to London. The | 


French Court, unwilling to relinquiſh all hope of pacification, reſolved 
upon this intelligence to ſend M. de Torcy, Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, 
to the Hague, in perſon, in order to renew the negotiation. The Duke 
of Marlborough and Lord Townſhend, a young Nobleman riſing into 
political eminence, and now joined with the Duke in this important com- 
miſſion, immediately repaired thither a ſecond time: and Count Zinzen- 
dorf alſo arrived nearly at the ſame time from Vienna as joint Plenipo- 
tentiary with Prince Eugene. The conferences were now revived with 
freſh ardor ; and ſuch conceſſions made by M. de Torcy on the part of 
the French King as the dire neceſſity of his affairs demanded—ſuch 
indeed as amply ſecured the intereſts, and ought to have fatisfied the 
utmoſt ambition of the Allies, The French Minifter, having gone with- 
out ayail to the utmoſt extent of his Commiſſion, required a ſpecification 

of 
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„ of the terms on which the Allies would grant peace to France. Pre- 


liminary Articles were accordingly framed and even figned by the Am- 
baffadors of the Allied Powers; which M. de Torcy was authorized to lay 
before his Moſt Chriftian Majeſty, and to which he promiſed that a final 
anſwer ſhould be given on or before the 4th of June enſuing (1709). 
The Articles imported in ſubſtance, ©.'That the Moſt Chriſtian King 
ſhall acknowledge Charles III. as King of Spain; that in two months 
Sicily ſhall be put into the hands of King Charles; and the Duke of 


Anjou ſhall evacuate Spain; to which if he refuſes his conſent, the 
French King and the Allies ſhall enter into proper meaſures for its en- 


forcement—that the Freneh King ſhall deliver up Straſburg and Lan- 
dau to the Emperor, and demoliſh New Briſac, Fort-Louis, and Hu- 
ninghen—that he ſhall acknowledge the Queen of Great Britain and the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion— that he ſhall demoliſh Dunkirk, and cauſe the 
Pretender to retire from France that he ſhall deliver up Furnes, Me- 
nin, Ypres, Warneton, Commines, Werwick, Poperingen, Eiſle, Conde, 
and Maubeuge for the barrier of the States—that he ſhall make over 
Exilles, Feneſtrella, and Chemont, with the valley of Pragelas, &c. for a 
barrier to the Duke of Savoy—that the pretenfions of the Electors of 
Bavaria and Cologne ſhall be referred to the general negotiation—that 
the Allies ſhall be allowed to make farther demands at the General 
Congreſs that the ſuſpenſion of arms ſhall terminate at the end of two 
months if the whole Spaniſh Monarchy be not ſurrendered up be- 
fore that time.” The King of France, deriving courage from deſpair; 
determined to reject theſe exorbitant demands; and on the 4th of 
June, Prince Eugene, being then at Bruſſels, received a letter from 
M. de Forcy, importing that his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, having examined 
the Project of Peace concluded at the Hague, found it impoſlible for 
him to accept it. The article which chiefly influenced his deciſion was 
the laſt, which, as he affirmed, made the continuance of peace to depend 
upon a condition not in his power to execute though he conſented to 
recognize the Archduke as King of Spain, and to ne all SN 
ance from the reigning Monarch. 


This 
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This negotiation, though unſucceſsful, anſwered. nevertheleſs a good 
purpoſe to the King of France, who in an Appeal to the French Nation 
Rated the preliminaries inſiſted upon by the Allies. © I order you,” 
fays the Moſt Chriſtian King in his circular letter to the Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops of his kingdom, © to acquaiat my people within the extent of 
your Government, that they ſhould enjoy peace if it had been iu my 
power, as it was in my will, to procure them a good they wiſh for with 
reaſon ; but which muſt be obtained by new efforts, ſince the immenſe 
conditions I would have granted are uſeleſs towards the reſtoring of the 
public tranquillity.” This had a powerful effect upon that great and 
high-ſpirited people, who declared their readineſs to ſuffer all, and ta 
facrifice all, rather than ſubmit to tuch ignominy. Even in England the 
impreſſion made was very viſible. It ſeemed unnatural, and contrary to 
every feeling of humanity, to compel the King of France to become a 
party in dethroning a Prince of his own blood. All perſons of mode- 
ration and reflection ſaw clearly, from the terms now offered and re- 
fuſed, that the war was in future to be continued merely to gratify the 
immeaſurable ambition of the Houſe of Auſtria; and that, excluſive of 
the flagrant injuſtice of forcing on the Spaniards a Sovereign who was 
the object of the national abhorrence, the policy of the meaſure was in 
preſent - circumſtances extremely doubtful, For, the power of France 
being ſo greatly reduced while the grandeur of the Imperial family was 
elevated in the ſame proportion, no leſs danger was to be apprehended 
from transferring Spain and the Indies to the Houſe of Auſtria than by 
leaving them in poſſeſſion of a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon. From 
this æra the unpopularity of the war and of the exiſting Whig Admini- 
{tration may undoubtedly be dated. The Tories ſaw and improved the 
advantage thus impoliticly afforded them * : and, to the honor of the 
people of England, no ſooner were they convinced of the injuſtice of 
the war than it became the ſubject of general reprobation. © There 
may,” ſays Lord Chancellor Clarendon, “ be better earth, better air, and a 


- ® Vide Swift's Conduct of the Allies—a tract of great importance, as containing ag ex- 
cellent and admirable ſummary of the Tory arguments againſt the war, 
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people in the world, when they are well informed and inſtructed.” 


All negotiation being now at an end, the campaign in Flanders was 
opened in June 1709 by the ſiege of Tournay, which ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance. The Allies next pre- 
pared to attack the city of Mons. But the French army, now com- 
manded by Marechal Villars, poſting themſelves behind the woods of 
La Merte and Tanieres, in the neighborhood of Malplaquet, in order 
to obſtru this defign ; the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
formed a reſolution to attack the French General in his camp, which, 
naturally firong, he had fortified with redoubts behind redoubts and 
entrenchments behind entrenchments, with ſuch diligence and ſkill as to 
make it apparently inacceſſible. After an obſtinate, fierce and bloody 
engagement, however, the lines were forced; but not till 30,000 men 
were left dead upon the field a horrid ſacrifice to the inſatiable Demon 
of war. Marechal Villars, after a fignal difplay of {kill and valor, was 
wounded, and compelled to retire from the ſcene of action: but Mare- 
chal Boufflers, ſecond in command, made an excellent retreat; and the 
loſs of the victors was little leſs than that of the vanquiſhed. The vic- 
tory, however, was crowned by the taking of Mons ; after which both ar- 
mies went into winter quarters. 


The EleQor of Hanover again took upon him the command of the 
army upon the Rhine; but Count Merei, being detached with a conſi- 
derable body of troops to make an incurfion into Franche Comte, was 
repulſed with loſs by M. Harcourt, who conducted the oppoſite army: 
and the 3 operations of the . were unn defenſive. 


A diſpute ariſing between the Courts of Vienna and Turin reſpecting 
the promiſed ceſſion of ſome diſtrits of the Milaneſe to the latter, the 
Duke of Savoy refuſed to take the field this year in perſon ; and his Ge- 
neral, Count Thaun, after ſome keble efforts to penetrate into the 
JO x French 
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French territory, repaſſed the Alps, and marched back to Piedmont about 
the end of September, 


\ The Spenidh and: Portugueſd armies.0n the Grontier.of Murten wee 
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prepared for action early in the ſpring; and the Marquis das Minas, 55 — 


contrary to the advice of the Earl of Galway, determining to paſs "ke 
Coya in face of the enemy commanded by the Marquis de Bay, was de- 
feated with loſs—the Britiſh infantry, as uſual, fighting heroically, and 
being abandoned as uſual by the- Portugueſe cavalry, The Earl of 
Galway, as brave as unfortunate, had a horſe ſhot under him, and very 
narrowly eſcaped being taken, This able General afterwards choſe his 
poſts along the Guadiana, to the banks of which he retreated, fo judi- 
ciouſly that the Marquis de Bay could make no advantage of his 


On the eaſtern fide, the town and. caſtle of Alicant ſurrendered to 
the Spaniards, after a long and moſt pertinacious defence. The enemy, 
who had formed the blockade early in the month of December 1708, 
finding all other means ineffectual, reſolved to blow up the rock on 
which the caſtle ſtands; and a mine being excayated with immenſe 
labor was filled with 1500 barrels of powder. The Chevalier D'Asfeldt, 
who directed the operations of the ſiege, generouſly reluctant to carry 


his purpoſe into execution, ſummoned the Governor, Colonel Syburg, to 


ſurrender, and at the ſame time permitted him to ſend out two of his offi- 
cers to view the condition of the mine. This produced no change in the 
reſolution of the Governor ; and, the fignal being next day made. for 
firing the mine, he walked with ſeveral officers to the parade, and or- 
dered the guard to retire: which was no ſooner done but the mine was 
blown up, and with. little or no noiſe made, on. the very parade, an 
opening in the rock of ſome yards in length, and about three feet wide, 
into which the Governor and divers other officers fell; and, the opening 
inſtantly cloſing upon them, they all periſhed. Notwithſtanding this hor- 
rid cataſtrophe, Colonel D*'Albon, upon whom the command devolved, 
reſuſed to capitulate. Great admiration being excited by ſo extra» 
3R 2 ordinary 
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BOOK VI. ordinary a defence, a council of war was held at Barcelona, in order 
we” "a to concert effectual meaſures for their relief: and General Stanhope , 


K. of Sweden 


in perſon undertook the command of an armament deſtined for that pur- 
poſe ; but the weather proved ſo tempeſtuous that the troops could not 
_ diſembark. At length, proviſions failing, and the garriſon being reduced 

to extremity, General Stanhope ſent a flag of trace to the Spaniſh Com- 
mander, offering to furrender the caſtle of Alicant upon honorable 
terms ; which were granted without heſitation, and the garriſon marched 
out, on the 18th of April 1709, with two pieces of cannon and all the 
honors of war, and were immediately embarked for Minorca, and dif- 
tributed into- quarters of refreſhment. On the frontier of Catalonia 
Marechal Staremberg paſſed the Segra, and captured the town of Bala- 
guer—the garriſon being made priſoners of war : after which exploit he 
contented himſelf with acting upon the defenfive, and by his vigilance 
and ſkill he prevented the enemy from gaining, with all their ſuperiority 
of force, any bund over him. 


The autumn of this year was diſtinguiſhed by the total defeat of the 
King of Sweden by the Czar at Pultowa. Reſolving to invade Muſcovy, 
he had engaged himſelf fo far in the Ukraine that there was no poſſibi- 
lity remaining of retreat. He therefore, relying upon his fortune, paſſed 
the Nieper, and inveſted the important fortreſs of Pultowa. The Czar 
marched at the head of a far ſuperior army to raiſe the fiege. The King 
of Sweden nevertheleſs determined to riſque a battle: but he ſoon found 
that he had not now to contend with the undiſeiplined rabble of Narva. 
The Czar, by unwearied aſſiduity and perſeverance, had converted his 
boors into ſoldiers. There was alſo no mear! diſplay of generalſhip on 
the part of the Ruſſians ; and in the end the Swedes were compelled to 
quit the field with the loſs of their camp, artillery and baggage. Being 
cloſely purſued, the whole army, having neither bread nor ammunition; 
found themſelves reduced to the dreadful neceſſity of ſurrendering as 
priſoners of war. The King of Sweden himſelf, with a few followers, 
paſting the Nieper, took refuge in the [Turkiſh dominions, fixing his re- 
dence at Bender. Upon this great reverſe of his affairs, King Auguſtus, 

_ declaring 
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declaring his renunciation of the Crown forced and void, returned to 
Poland; which his rival Staniflaus was in no leſs haſte to abandon, 
finding himſelf utterly unable to make any effeQual reſiſtance. The 
Kings of Denmark and Pruffia embraced this apparently favorable op- 
portunity to renew the war againſt Sweden. But the Danes, paffing over 
the Sound to Schoenen (March 1710), were unexpectedly attacked and 
entirely defeated by the Swediſh militia ; and leaving behind them their 
horſes, provifions and baggage, the ogy of their — decay 


b up ag Elſinore. 


After the termination of the campaign in he NetheHhididl the French 
Court renewed, in a covert manner, their overtures for peace ; and ap- 
plied, through the mediation of M. Petkum, Reſident from the Duke'of 
Holſtein at the Hague, that paſſes might be granted for ſome Minifters 
from France to come to Holland and renew the conferences ; or other- 
wiſe, that M. Petkum ſhould be permitted to go to France in order to 
concert ſome expedient that might facilitate the ſame general purpoſe, 


The firft the States refuſed, but they conſented that Petkum ſhould go 
to France; which he did the latter end of November. While theſe ne- 


gotiations were carrying on, King Philip publiſhed a Manifeſto, wherein 
he proteſted againſt all that ſhould be aQed to his prejudice as null and 
void; and declared his reſolution to adhere to his faithful Spaniards as 
long as there was a man of them that would ftand by him. Aſter an 
interval of a few weeks, Petkum returned with a propoſal to reſume the 
negotiations in form; and, at the ſame time, with a frank and open 


avowal from his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that it would be impoſſible for 


him to execute the thirty-ninth article of the Preliminaries relative to 
the evacuation of Spain, even if he ſhould fign it. On which their 
High Mightinefſes not only refuſed to refume the negotiations, but 
wrote letters to the Emperor and the Diet, and the other Powers of the 
IN r then to proſecute the war with redoubled vigor. 


The Parliament met on the 15th of November 1709 ; and the neceſſity 


Keg inculcated of making freſh efforts againſt the common enemy, 
Who 
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- BOOK. Vl, Who was ſaid © to uſe all their artifices to amuſe with falſe appearances 
— and deceitful inſinuations of their deſire of peace, in hope that from 


179% 


thence means might be found to create diviſions or jealouſics among the 
Allies.“ The war, however, became every day more unpopular in Eng- 
land; and the majority of the Nation began loudly to complain, that 
thanks were year after year returned to the Duke of Marlborough for 
bis public ſervices ; when it became every day more apparent that he was 
actuated chiefly by private conſiderations, and that he invariably oppoſed 
all overtures of conciliation, prompted by the ſuggeſtions of ambition 
and of intereſt. In order, however, effectually to check and intimidate 


that rifing ſpirit of diſcontent,” evident ſymptoms, of which appeared in 


every part of the kingdom; and to diſplay the firmneſs of their attach- 
ment to thoſe principles in which this-once popular war had originated, 
the Parliament determined to give full ſcope to their vengeance on an 
occaſion which certainly palled for no uch ee, violence of 
exertion. 


On the 5th. of November 1709 an obſcure clergyman of the High- 
Church Faction, of the name of Sacheverel, preaching at St.. Paul's ca- 
thedral upon the words of St. Paul, * Perils from falſe brethren,” in- 
dulged himſelf in the moſt virulent defamation and abuſe of the preſent 
Adminiſtration and of their meaſures. The Lord Treaſurer in particular 
was ſcurrilouſly attacked by the name of VoLyoxe,; and divers of the 
Right Reverend Bench were alſo inveighed againſt with much ſcorn and 
malignity, as * perfidious Prelates and falſe ſons, of the Church,” on ac- 
count of their moderation reſpecting the Diſſenters, and their ayowed 
approbation of the Toleration. He aſſerted in terms the moſt unquali- 
fied the doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-refiftance ; and pretended 
that to ſay the Revolution was inconſiſtent with thoſe doctrines was to 
caſt black and odious imputations upon it. He affirmed: that the Church 
was violently aſſailed by her enemies, and faintly defended by thoſe who 
profeſſed themſelves her friends. He vehemently urged the neceſſity of 
ſtandingup in defence of the Church, for which he declared that he 
ſounded the trumpet, and exhorted the people % pt on; the wwhole 
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armour of God.” This inflammatory and libellous harangue, being pub- CHAP. vi. 
liſhed at the requeſt of the Lord Mayor, was extravagantly extolled and 17 
applauded by the Tories, and circulated by them with great induſtry ; 
throughout the kingdom. At the very height of the popular ferment 
and clamor excited by this extraordinary invective, and which would 
doubtleſs have ſoon died away had no public notice been taken of it, a 
complaint was formally preferred to the Houſe of Commons, by one of 
the Members of that Houſe, of this Sermon, as containing pofitions con- 
trary to Revolution principles, to the preſent” Government, and to the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion. As it was by this means obtruded upon the no- 
tice of the Houſe, it was impoſhble not to expreſs in ſome mode their 
diſapprobation of theſe nefarious and ſeditious tenets. The wiſer Mem- 
bers thought it ſufficient to order the Sermon to be burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman, and to commit the Writer to Newgate during 
the remainder of the ſeſſion. This, however, was by no means ſatisfac- 
tory to the majority, who determined to raiſe this contemptible libeller 
to the rank of a political delinquent of great conſequence and dignity, 
by a folemn parliamentary impeachment at the bar of the Houſe of 
Lords. No ſooner was this abſurd and unaccountable refolution made 
public, than every poſſible artifice was put in practice by the Tory face 
tion to inflame the minds of the Public, and to repreſent” Sacheverel as 
the champion and martyr of the Church, which the Whigs had, as they 
affirmed, a fixed intent to ſubvert; and of which project the impeach- 
ment of Sacheverel was only the prelude. Theſe calumnies, however 

_ groſs and palpable, were ſwallowed by the populace with amazing avi- 
dity. During the trial, which lafted three weeks, his coach, in paſſing 
between Weſtminſter-hall and the Temple, where he then lodged; was 
conſtantly attended by vaſt multitudes with ſhouts and acclamations of 
applauſe. And great tumults prevailed in the metropolis, where ſeveral 
places of worſhip. licenſed under the Act of Toleration were pulled 
down : the houſes'of many of the moſt eminent Diſſenters were plun- 
dered, and thoſe of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Wharton, the Bifhop'of 


Sarum, &c. were o tlireatencd: with demolition. 5 * 
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BOOK VI, _ The Managers of the Houſe of Commons, amongſt whom were the 


celebrated names of Kine, STANHOPE and WaArLPoLt, nevertheleſs ex- 
erted themſelves with great courage and ability in ſupport of the proſe- 
cution ; and divers of the Lords, Spiritual as well as Temporal, diſtin. 
guiſhed themſelves by the liberality of their remarks upon this intereſt= 
ing occaſion. The Earl of Wharton, knowing at the time the Queen 
to be in the Houſe incognita, took the opportunity to obſerve, © that if 
the Revolution was not lawful, many in that Houſe, and vaſt numbers 
out of it, were guilty of bloodſhed and treaſon ; and that the Queen her- 
ſelf was no legal Sovereign, ſince the beſt title ſhe had to the Crown 
was her parliamentary title founded on the Revolution.” / Dr. Wake, 
Biſhop of Lincoln, remarked, © that by falſe and injurious inſinuations 


men had been made to believe the Church to be in danger, when in 


reality it enjoyed the moſt perfect ſecurity ; but that ſuch invectives, if 
not timely corrected; might kindle ſuch heat and animoſities as would 
truly endanger both Church and State.” And Burnet, Biſhop of Sarum, 
juſtified the principle of reſiſtance without reſerve. He mentioned the 
conduct of Queen Elizabeth, who had aſſiſted the French, the Scots 
and the Hollanders in reſiſting their reſpective Sovereigns, and who 
was ſupported-in this practice both by her Parliaments and her Conyo- 
cations. He obſerved, that King Charles I. had affiſted the City of 
Rochelle; and that Mainwaring had incurred the ſevereſt cenſure of 
Parliament for broaching the doctrine of the divine right of Kings—that 
though this became afterwards a faſhionable doQtrine, yet its moſt zea- 
lous aſſertors were the firſt to reſiſt, when actually ſuffering under op- 
preſſion. He ſaid, that by inveighing againſt the Revolution, the Tole- 
ration, and the Union, the delinquent at their Lordſhips' bar had 
arraigned and attacked the Queen herſelf; ſince her Majeſty had a diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſhare in the firſt, had often declared ſhe would maintain the 
ſecond, and that ſhe looked upon the third as the moſt glorious event of 
her reign. He affirmed, that this audacious libeller had likewiſe caſt 
the moſt ſcandalous reflections upon her Majeſty's Miniſters ; and that 
he had in particular drawn the portrait of a Noble Peer then preſent, in 
colors ſo lively, and had fo plainly pointed him out by a vile and ſeurri- 
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lous epithet, which he would not repeat, that it was impoſſible to miſ- BOOK VI. 
take in making the application.“ This unintentional ſarcaſm of the ">= 
Lord Treaſurer ſomewhat diſcompoſed the gravity of the Houſe ; and, in 
violation of dignity and decorum, the Biſhop was loudly called upon to 
name him; which in the fervor of his zeal, and in the wanderings of 
that mental abſence for which he was remarkable, he might perhaps 
have done, had not the Lord Chancellor interpoſed, and declared that 
no Peer was obliged to ſay more than he himſelf ſhould deem proper. 
In concluſion, Sacheverel was after high debates found guilty of a miſ- 
demeanor, by a majority of 17 voices only—52 to 69; and he was ad- 
- Judged to be ſuſpended from preaching for the ſpace of three years, and 
his Sermon ordered to be publicly burned. '' And to the ſame flames 
was alſo ſomewhat whimſically, though very deſervedly, committed the 
Famous Decree of the Univerſity of Oxford, paſſed near thirty years be- 
* n the abſolute authority and indefeaſible right of Princes. 


This mild ſentence caſt an air of ridicule over the whole proceedings, Great popula- 
and was conſidered as equivalent to an acquittal by the Tory ſaction, who TAU. 
celebrated their triumph by bonfires and illuminations, not only in Lon- 
don, but over the whole kingdom. Theſe rejoicings were ſucceeded by 
numerous Addrefles, expreſſive of a zealous attachment to the Church, 
and an utter deteſtation of all anti-monarchical and republican prin- 
ciples. And in a progreſs which Sacheverel afterwards made into a re- 
mote part of the country, he was ſumptuouſly entertained by the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, invited to the palaces of different Noblemen, received 
in many towns by the Magiſtrates in their formalities, and generally at- 
tended by a numerous eſcort of horſe. In other places the hedges were 
ornamented with garlands of flowers, the ſteeples were covered with 
ſtreamers and flags, and the air every where reſounded with the cry of 
« the Church and Sacheverel.“ The enthufiaſm-ſpread like a conta- 
gion through all ranks and orders of people. Men ſeemed to ſuffer a 
temporary dereliction of ſenſe and underſtanding, and the mob and the 
nation were for a time terms of the ſame import. No martyr ſuffering 
in the glorious cauſe of civil and religious liberty was ever perhaps ſo 

6 | 38 much 
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would produce on the whole political ſyſtem. In anſwer to their reſpec- 
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much the object of public applauſe and veneration, as this wretched and 
fanatical preacher of nonſenſe, impiety, and ſedition. 


Encouraged by the diſpoſition now univerſally prevalent, the Queen 
gave the firſt public indication of her total change of ſyſtem by dif- 
miſſing the Marquis of Kent, April 1710, and giving the office of Cham- 
berlain to the Duke of Shrewſbury. This Nobleman, after paſſing ſome 
years on the Continent, had recently returned to England; and, to the 
great chagrin of the Whigs, had on all the late queſtions voted with the 
Tories probably as the riſing party. The Lord Treaſurer, to whom 
the Queen had by letter communicated her intention on the eve of its 
execution, and who pretended to hope that this change would meet with 
his approbation, too well comprehending the meaning of it, wrote a 
ſtrong expoſtulatory epiſtle to the Queen ; in which he expreſſes his 
* conviction, that ſhe was ſuffering herſelf to be guided to her own 
ruin and deſtruction, as faſt as it was poſſible for thoſe to compaſs it to 
whom ſhe now ſeemed ſo much to hearken.” This letter made no im- 
preſſion upon the Queen, who had indeed diſpoſed of the Chamberlain's 
ſtaff two days before ſhe received it. About the beginning of June, the 
defign of diſmiſſing the Earl of Sunderland began to be publicly talked 
of; on which the Duke of Marlborough, then abroad, wrote to the 
Queen, ſtating in the moſt energetic terms the pernicious conſequences 
of this ſtep, and © the alarm and diſtruſt it would excite in all foreign 
Courts.” The Ducheſs of Marlborough alſo moſt injudiciouſly and 
officiouſly interpoſed in behalf of the Earl, making it © her laſt requeſt, 
that her Majeſty would defer the blow till the end of the campaign. 
This,” ſhe added, © ſhe begged upon her knees.” This meanneſs might 
perhaps haſten, certainly it did not retard, the execution of the deſign; 
for on the 14th of June Lord Sunderland was diſmiſſed, and the Seals 
given to the Earl of Dartmouth. A ſtep ſo decifive gave the utmoſt 
alarm to the whole Whig party, at whoſe ſuggeſtion, probably, Count 
Gallas, the Imperial Miniſter, and M. Vryberg, the Dutch Reſident, re- 
preſented to the Queen the ill effects which a change of the Miniſtry 
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tive Memorials, the Queen declared her reſolution, whatever changes BOOK VI. 
might be in contemplation, to continue the Duke of Marlborough in pre 
his employments. In Auguſt the Lord High Treaſurer Godolphin was 

ordered to break his ſtaff, and the Treaſury was put into commiſſion 

Earl Paulet being appointed the Firſt Commiſſioner. But this appointment 

was conſidered as merely nominal; Mr. Harley, who was conſtituted - 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, being regarded as Chief or rather ſole 

Miniſter. In Ocober, the Queen came in perſon to the Council, and 

ordered a proclamation to be iſſued for diſſolving the Parliament; upon 

which the Lord Chancellor roſe to ſpeak : but the Queen declared © that 

ſhe would admit of no debate, for that ſuch was ber pleaſure.” At the 

ſame time ſhe diſmiſſed the Lord Somers, and made the Earl of Rocheſ- 

ter Preſident of the Council. The Duke of Buckingham was declared 

Lord Steward in the room of the Duke of Devonſhire. The Seals in 

the poſſeſſion of Mr. Boyle were given to Mr. St. John. The Lord 

High Chancellor Cowper was ſucceeded by Sir Simon Harcourt. The 

Earl of Wharton reſigned the Government of Ireland, and the Earl of 

Orford his ſeat at the head of the Admiralty. The Duke of Marlbo- 

rough alone was ſtill ſuffered to retain his employments, which he was 

deterred from reſigning by the preſſing entreaties of the Emperor and 

the States General, who conceived the fortune of the war to be in a 

great meaſure attached to his perſon, — The Tories were in the higheſt 

degree elated at theſe changes, extolling the Queen “ for aſſerting her pe 
juſt prerogative, and ſetting herſelf free from an arbitrary junto who 

kept her in an inglorious dependence on their will and caprice.” And 

the Duke of Beaufort congratulated her Mn on his being now able 

to ſalute her Queen,” 


Early in the year 1710, M. Torcy ſent another project of peace to Conferences 
M. Petkum, containing ſome modifications of the preliminary articles, and vid t Ge. 
offering three fortified towns in Flanders as a pledge ſor the execution of 1 denberg. 
the 37th- article, reſpecting the reſtitution of the Monarchy of Spain. 

M. Petkum, having communicated with the Penſionary and the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Emperor and the Queen, returned an anſwer import. 
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ing © that the Allies required his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty ſhould declare: 


—— in plain and expreffive words, that he conſented to all the preliminaries 


1710, 


except the 37th article; which done, the Allies would ſend paſſports to 
his Miniſters to treat of an equivalent for that article.“ The Freneh 
King at length reluctantly affented to this propoſition; and the Marechal 
D'Uxelles and the Abbe de Polignac were appointed Plenipotentiaries from 
his Moſt Chriftian Majeſty to meet thoſe of the States General, to whom 
the management of this negotiation was committed, at Gertruydenberg, 
the place' ultimately fixed upon for the Congreſs. The firſt expedient 
offered hy the French Negotiators was, that King Philip ſhould refign 
Spain- and the Indies to the Archduke, and be allowed to retain Naples 
and Sicily: but this was refuſed with diſdain ; as was alſo a ſecond pro- 
poſal for ceding to him the Kingdom of 'Arragon. Finally, the Abbe de 
Polignae offered in the name of the King his maſter, that the whole Spa- 
niſh Monarchy ſhould be ſurrendered to the Archduke, Sicily and Sardi- 
nia excepted ; and that if King Philip ſhould: not acquieſee in this pro- 


poſal, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, though he could by no means declare war 


againft the King his grandſon, would yet furniſh a ſum of money towards 
the charges of a war to be continued againft him till he had ſurrendered 
Spain and the Weſt Indies to the Houſe of Auſtria, This conceffion be- 
ing reported to the Imperial and Britiſh Miniſters, the following written 
anſwer was with their concurrence returned 1ſt, That the propofal ulti- 
mately made by the French King, was not acceptable to the Allies— 
as tending to produce not a general but a ſeparate peace. 2dly, That 
the Allies inſiſted to have Spain and the Indies delivered up, according 
to the tenor of the Preliminaries. 3dly, This foundation being laid and 
agreed upon, the Allies would conſent to continue the conferences. At 
the urgent inſtance of the French Plenipotentiaries, another interview, 


which proved to be the laſt, took place for the purpoſe of explanation, 


Upon this occafion high language was uſed on both fides. The Dutch 
Deputy Vanderduſſen reproaching the French Court with infincerity ; ; 
the Abbe-de Polignac retorted by ſome ſevere reflections on the ingra- 
titude and inſolence of the Dutch in relation to Prance, by whoſe pow- 
erful affiſtance they had „ to the rank of an independent and 
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ſorereign Power. And the French Miniſters finally broke up the con- 


be unjuſt, and impoſſible to be executed: and on the 25th of July they 
quitted Gertruydenberg in order to repair to their own Court, which, it 
was obſervable from that period, ſecing probably a new ſcene of things 
opening in England, N to talk o ede an air of coldneſs and 
indifference. Heil! | | 


By this thine apc wrt 4 5 nods i the military operations 
of the ſummer. Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough bad again 
taken the field, April 1910; and the ſucceſs of the campaign was equal 
to the expectations excited by the junction of ſueh extraordinary talents. 
Notwithſtanding the utmoſt exertions of M. Villars, who directed the 
operations of the French army with great ability, the Allies ſucceſſively 
redueed the towns of Douay, Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire, paſſing, in 
the proſecution of 'theſe ſieges, one hundred and fiſty days in open 
trenches. Nothing worthy of notice occurred on the Rhine, where 
Count Gronsfelt this year commanded, in eonſequence of the reſignation 
of the Elector of Brunſwic. . Piedmont” the n was 1 
le eee ohnid bol /i 5 1 2909 wall 

at 2 
| Theme dels n ; of the beten DES 8 in Spain, 
The reigning Monarch, eager to put a final termination to the hopes and 
elaims of his competitor, advanced at the head of a powerful army into 
Arragon, in order to bring matters to a decifive iſſue. General Stanhope, 
notwithſtanding, with a force very inferior, attacked and totally routed 


the Spaniſh cavalry at Almanara - diſplay img on this occaſion all the ro- 


mantic valor of the heroes of Roneefvalles,' and killing with his own 
band the Spaniſh Commander Ameſſaga who had perſonally and furiouſly 
aſſailed him. Count Staremberg, following the motions of the King, 
who found it neceſſary. in conſequence” of this ' cheek to retire towards 
Saragoſſa, diſcovered the Spaniſh army drawn up in order of battle near 
that place; and an engagement enſuing (Auguſt 9, 1710), the enemy 


ſerences, declaring the propoſals made by the Deputies of the States to 
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Campaign in 


Victories of 
Almanara 


and Saragoſſa. 


were W ¹ INC NNETY Saragoſſa in triumph, while 


Philip 
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Philip*retired with the wreck of his army to Madrid. The good fortune 
of Charles was however of ſhort duration. Proceeding without delay to 


Revere of for- Madrid in purſuit of his competitor, he had the mortification to find that 


tunc. 


Diſaſter at Bri- 
huega- 


city entirely deſerted by all the Spaniſti Grandees, and to receive the moſt 


convincing proofs of the fidelity and attachment of the Caſtilians to his 
rival. Great efforts being made by Philip to collect another army, and 
the Court of Verſailles exerting itſelf on the intelligence of the late diſ- 
aſters to ſend large re-inforcements into Spain, and, which was a circum- 
ſtance of no ſmall: importance in a criſis like the preſent, with the Duke 
de Vendome at their head; the Spaniſh Monarch ſoon appeared again in 
great force. And Count Staremberg, being wholly unſupported, in the 
heart of an enemy's country, and apprehending his retreat to Catalonia 
might be intercepted, thought it expedient to retrace his footſteps : and 
in the beginning of November his army marched back to Saragoſſa. But 
the greater part of the Britiſh forces, under General Stanhope, halting im- 
prudently at Brihuega, were ſuddenly ſurpriſed and ſurrounded: by the 
Spaniſh army, and reduced to the fatal neceſſity of ſurrendering them- 
ſelves priſoners of war: and in a few days afterwards Staremberg himſelf 
was attacked at Villa Vicioſa with great valor but doubtful ſucceſs. He 
was however compelled, victor as he ſtyled himſelf, to abandon Arragan, 
and retire to Catalonia; and being cloſely purſued by the Duc de Ven- 


dome, he was at laſt driven to take ſhelter under the walls of Barcelona. 


Thus the flatering ſucceſſes of the Allies at the commencement of this 
campaign proved :wholly delufive; and during the remaining years of the 
war Charles was never able to — even a temporkry * 


The New Parliament, Wr met on the 25th November 1710, was 
| compoſed almoſt wholly of Tories—the popular violence in the late Ge- 
neral Election being ſuch as made it ſcarcely ſafe to vote for a Whig. 
Mr. Bromley was | choſen Speaker with little or no oppoſition. In the 
Speech from the throne the Queen “ recommended the carrying on the 
war in all its parts, particularly in Spain, with the utmoſt vigor. She 
declared her reſolution to ſupport and encourage the Church of Eng- 
Aand as by Law eſtabliſhed, to preſerve the Britiſh Conftitution according 

C ; to 
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to the Union, and to maintain, the indulgence allowed by Law to ſcrupulous 


conſciences. And that all theſe,” ſaid the Queen in concluſion, * may be 


tranſmitted to poſterity, I ſhall employ none but ſuch as are heartily for 


the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the Houſe of Hanover, the intereſt of which 
family no perſon can he more truly concerned for than myſelf.” The 
Addreſſes were in the ſame unexceptionable ſtrain; ſo that the uſe of the 
obnoxious phraſe 1iNDULGENCE of ſcrupulous conſciences was the only in- 
dication of the predominance of e principles. 


In December the Duke of — nk in London, and was 
received with the ufual popular acclamation. His Grace manifeſted no 


reſentment at what had paſſed. - He vifited and was viſited by the heads 
of the preſent Adminiſtration, and, being ſtrongly ſolicited by the States | 


General and the Emperor to continue in the command, ſeemed reſolved 
to acquieſce in the new order of things.  Conyinced at length, how- 
ever ſlow to believe, that the Ducheſs of Marlborough muſt relinquiſh 
every hope of regaining the loſt affection of her Sovereign, he carried a 
ſurrender of all her places to the Queen, who divided them between the 


Ducheſs of Somerſet and Mrs. Mee 


The Houſe of Commons, actuated Soy the rage of party, eagerly ſought 
occaſions to diſplay their hatred to the principles and perſons of their 
predeceſſors. Though the Earl of Godolphin had been one of the moſt 
incorrupt of Miniſters, a vote of cenſure paſſed upon him on pretence 
that his accounts were not regularly audited. For the ſake of offering an 
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Violence of the 
Tories. 


indignity to the memory of King William, the Houſe of Commons 


ordered in a Bill empowering Commiſſioners to examine all grants made 
by that Monareb, and to report the value of them, and the conſiderations 
upon which they were beſtowed. This, however, was rejected by the 
Lords. Great pains were taken to fix a ſtigma upon the character of the 
Duke of Marlborough ; and the cuſtomary perquiſites which he received 
in the capacity of Commander in Chief were voted to be unwarrantable 
and illegal. It was reſolved by the Houſe, that the ſums fo received ought 


to be accounted for as public property; and the Queen in the ſequel or- 
dered 
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dered the Attorney General to commence a proſecution againſt the 
Duke for money actually received by virtue of her own warrant. An 
enquiry was again fet on foot in the Upper Houſe into the conduct 
of the war with Spain. The Tories, having now obtained an aſcen- 
dency in that Houſe in conſequence: of the acceſſion of the ſixteen 
Scottiſh Peers, came to a reſolution, '® That the Earl of Peterborough 
had given a very faithfal, juſt and honorable” account of the Councils 


of War in Valencia, and that the adoption of the opinion of the Earl of 


Galway and General Stanhope for the proſecution of offenſive meaſures 
was the unhappy occaſion of the battle of Almanza and our conſequent 
misfortunes in Spain.” And the Earl of Peterborough was thanked for 
bis great and eminent ſervices. Bat a ſtrong Proteſt was entered againſt 
this reſolution, figned by thirty-fix Peers, in which their Lordſhips moſi 
juſtly remark, that the advice thus cenſured, was in the then circum- 
ſtances fit and proper to be given and that the loſs of the battle of Al- 
manza was to be attributed to «x7 N aue He pt: to the 
een Guetta. ws od; pb; rae. | oQ.ywv? 


A fingular incident occurred at this time, which conteibuted nach to 
raiſe the credit and popularity of the new Miniſter, Mr. Harley. A 
perſon calling himſelf the Marquis de Guiſcard, a French refugee, who - 
had been refuſed, or deprived of, a penſion by Mr. Harley, being ſubfe- 
quently apprehended on fuſpicion of carrying on a treaſonable corre · 
ſpondence with France, and examined before the Council Board, made a 
ſudden and deſperate attempt to ſtab him in the breaſt with a pen - Knife. 
Fortunately the knife, lighting on the bone, broke ſhort, and the hurt 
was comparatively flight. Guiſcard was ſecured, not without ſome dif- 
ficulty, and after receiving ſeveral wounds, of which he ſoon after died in 
priſon. On this event, an Act paſſed to make an attempt on the life of 
a Privy Counſellor to be felony ;/ and both Houſes of Parliament joined 


in an Addreſs to the Queen, exprefling '* their: great concern ſor this 


barbarous and villainons attempt on the perſon of Mr. Harley, whoſe 
fidelity to her Majeſty and zeal for her ſervice had drawn upon bim 
the hatred of all the abettors of popery and faction,” Another ſortu- 

nate 
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nate circumſtance for Mr. Harley was the ſudden death at this period of BOOK VI, 


the Earl of Rocheſter, a Nobleman of great ambition, abilities, and po- 
pularity ; between whom and Harley ſtrong ſymptoms of jealouſy and 
competition had already appeared. Immediately conſequent to this 
event, Mr. Harley was raiſed to the dignity of Lord High Treaſurer, and 


— 


1710. 


created Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer two of the nobleſ titles in 


Engliſh heraldry. 


On the 12th of June 1711, the Queen came to the Houſe, and, in a 
Speech containing freſh aſſurances of her earneſt concern for the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion, prorogued the Parliament. | 


The Convocation, which met at the ſame time with the Parliament, 
choſe the famous Atterbury Prolocutor. Soon after, the Queen ſent 
them a licence under the Great Seal to fit and do buſineſs in as ample a 
manner as was ever granted ſince the Reformation. By this licence 
they were empowered to enter upon ſuch conſultations as the preſent ſtate 
of the Church required, and eſpecially of ſuch matters as ſhe ſhould lay 
before them. Immediately a Committee was appointed to draw up a 
repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of Religion and the Church, which con- 
tained a moſt virulent declamation againſt the Government from the 
time of the Revolution. This was aſcribed to the pen of Atterbury— 
but the Biſhops diſapproving the terms in which it was framed, a conteſt 
between the two Houſes, as uſual, enſued *. But their attention was ſoon 
diverted to another topic. Whiſton, the famous Mathematical Profeſſor 
at Cambridge, had recently publiſhed a book, in which he attempted to 
revive and defend the antient Arian hereſy; for which he was expelled the 
Univerſity, Upon this, he wrote a vindication of his doctrine, and de- 
dicated it to the Cox vo Arto; for which aſtoniſhing inftance of effron- 
tery, the orthodox ſons of the Church determined to make him feel the 
effects of their reſentment. But the Archbifhop Tenniſon, a mild and 


tolerant Prelate, ſtated it as a doubt whether this Aſſembly had any 


* Burnet, vol. iv. p-. 324. 
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vook vl. clear warrant for proceeding criminally againſt a man for bereſy. The 


— — 
1711. 


Judges being conſulted, were divided in opinion; eight affirming with 
ſome heſitation, that they could; and four with great poſitivity, that they 
could not proceed in ſuch a caſe. With the terrible penalties of a Pre- 
munire in proſpect, it was neceſſary therefore to adt very cautiouſſy: 


and their Lordſhips ſatisfied themſelves with extracting certain propo- 


Death of the 
Emperor Jo- 
ſeph. 


State of poli- 
tics on the 
Continent. 


ſitions from the book in queſtion, which they cenſured as falſe and 
heretical ; in which the Lower Houſe concurred. This the Archbiſhop 
tranſmitted-to the Queen for her aſſent, who promiſed to conſider of it; 
but ſhe did not ſend any anſwer during the ſitting of the Convocation, 
Neither at their next meeting in the enſuing winter did the expected 
anſwer appear. And two Biſhops being at length deputed to aſk for it, 
ſhe declared, that ſhe could not.tell what was become of the Arch- 
biſhop's paper: ſo a new extract of the cenſure. was again ſent to her— 
but no anſwer ever arrived, and Whiſton's affair remained undecided ; 
Harley and St. John, the new Miniſters, probably regarding the whole 
proceeding with ſecret diflike and contempt. 


About this period died Joſeph, Emperor of the Romans—an event of 
great political importance, as it manifeſtly afforded a fair opening to re- 
new the overtures for a general peace, which was now ſuſpected to be not 


leſs the object of the eager wiſhes of the Court of London than of that of 


Verſailles. © The general ſtate of politics on the Continent had under- 
gone little alteration ſince the great and deciſive battle of Pultowa. By 
his inceſſant intrigues and machinations at the Porte, the King of 


| Sweden had prevailed upon the Grand Seignor, Achmet III. to declare 


war againſt Muſcovy. And the Czar, advancing with great indiſcretion 
and dangerous contempt of his enemy far into the Turkith territories, 
was ſurrounded by the Grand Vizier in his camp near the banks of the 
Pruth, his ſupplies of proviſion cut off, and he himſelf reduced to the 
neceſſity of purchaſing a peace by the ſacrifice of Aſoph and his other 
conqueſts. In Germany, the King of Denmark unſucceſsfully attempted 
the ſieges of Stralſund and Wiſmar, and he incurred the infamy of vio- 
lating the peace, without as yet obtaining * ſort of —— 9 by 


ay renewal of the war. 
3 In 


a ANNE. 0 


In the month of May 1711 the Duke of Marlborough appeared for BOOk vf. 
the laſt time at the head of the grand army im Flanders Prince Eugene — 
commanding a ſeparate body of forces on the Rhine. This campaign Campaign in 
was not diſtinguiſhed on the part of his Grace by brilliant ſucceſs, but ade. 
it attracted uncommon attention as exhibiting the moſt conſummate 
proofs of military ſkill and eonduct. Marechal Villars had with great 
labor and perſeverance drawn lines from Bouchaine on the Scheld 
along the Sanſet and Scarpe to Arras and Canche, which he had fortt- 
fied by redoubts, batteries, and other military works, in ſuch a manner 
that he ſcrupled not publicly to boaſt that they were impregnable, and 
that the Engliſh General had at length arrived at his Ne plus ultra.” 

The Duke, howeyer, boldly advanced within two leagues of the French 

lines, making every preparation in order to a vigorous attack the next 

morning; and Villars drew, with all poſſible diligence, his whole force 

on that fide, in full expectation of an immediate and furious engage- 

ment. This being foreſeen by the Duke, he had given previous orders 

to Generals Cadogan and Hompeſch, with a ftrong detachment ſecretly 

drawn from the neighboring garriſons, to take poſſeſſion of the paſſes on 

the river Sanſet at Arleux. At nine in the evening the Duke ſilently 

decamped ; and by eight the next morning he arrived at Arleux with his 

whole army, after a march of ten leagues without halting. Villars, on 

being certified of the Duke's motions within a few hours of his depar- 

ture, marched all night with fuch expedition, that, at eleven the next 

morning, he was in fight of the Duke of Marlborough, who, to his un- 

ſpeakable mortification, had, as he now found, entered thoſe lines which 

he had himſelf vauntingly pronounced impregnable, without the lofs of 

a man. His Grace immediately inveſted the important fortreſs of Bou- Capture of 

chaine, which ſurrendered after twenty days” opem trenehes only: And e. 

this admired and hazardous military achievement cloſed the long glories 

of this eelebrated Commander, who, at the eritical moment in which. he 

had almoſt penetrated the French barrier, and whe auother Rumillies 

might have removed all obſtacles in his march to Paris, was, by the 

mandate of that Sovereign whom he had ferved with fach unparalleled 

ability and ſucceſs, diveſted of all his civil and military employments. 
| ITY On 
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On the Rhine, in Italy, and in Spain, nothing of moment was attempt- 
ed on either ſide. The Imperial Diet, aſſembling at Frankfort under 
the protection of Prince Eugene, proceeded quietly to the election of 
an Emperor; and the votes of the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, 
who were under the ban of the Empire, being previouſly rejected, the 
Electoral College unanimouſly choſe Charles King of Spain, brother to 
the late Emperor, who was crowned, at Frankfort with the uſual ſo- 
lemnity. | 


The nayal tranſactions of the year 1711, though not very memorable, 


mult not paſs entirely unnoticed. During the ſummer the French, 
whoſe marine had gradually fallen into a ſtate of great decay fince 
the battle off Malaga, unexpectedly fitted out a conſiderable ſquadron 
under M. Du Guai Trouin, deſtined for the Brazils. Having entered 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro, he compelled the Portugueſe to run aſhore, 
and ſet ſeveral of their ſhips on fire; after which he made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the town of St. Sebaſtian, where he found a prodigious booty in 
cruſadoes and rich merchandize. On the other hand an expedition of 
a ſomewhat ſimilar nature, ſet on foot by the new Miniſters in England, 


| ſucceeded very ill. The French ſettlement of Port-Royal in the penin- 


ſula of Acadie in North America had already been taken poſſeſſion of 
by Colonel Nicholſon, who gave it the appellation of Annapolis. A de- 
ſign was now formed for the capture of Quebec, the capital of French 
America, ſituated on the great river St. Laurence: and 5000 troops 
were put under the command of Brigadier Hill—brother to the Favorite, 
Mrs. Maſham—an officer very incompetent to ſuch an enterpriſe—con- 
voyed by a ſtrong ſquadron under Sir Hovenden Walker. After va- 
rious delays the fleet entered the St. Laurence about the end of Auguſt, 
expecting a powerful co-operation from the Colonial forces who were 
to join them by way of Albany. But before they could reach the city 
of Quebec, they were overtaken by a violent ſtorm, and at the ſame 
time enveloped in ſo thick a fog, that they entirely loſt ſight of land, and 


could find no ſoundings or anchorage. The men of war eſcaped with 


extreme hazard, but eight tranſports were caſt away with their crews and 
| ſtores : 
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ſtores ; and when the weather cleared up, a council of war was held, in 
which it was agreed to return home without making any farther at- 
tempt. This puſillanimous reſolution being forthwith carried into exe- 
cution, they arrived at Portſmouth early in October. Scarcely had they 
reached the harbour, when the Admiral's ſhip, the Edgar of 70 guns, 
by ſome accident blew up, with a great number of perſons on board, 
excluſive of the ſhip's crew - and thus terminated this ill-concerted and 


diſaſtrous expedition. 


During the receſs of Parliament the Miniſtry were chiefly engaged 


in ſtrengthening their intereſt by the diſtribution of new honors and 


promotions. Lord Raby, head of the family of Wentworth-Woodhouſe 
in Yorkſhire, long Reſident at Berlin, was created Earl of Strafford, and 
ſent Ambaſſador to Holland—a man, proud, conceited, full of party ran- 
cor and maleyolence, narrow ia his capacity, and obſtinate in his preju- 
dices, but wholly adverſe to the intereſts of the Court of St. Ger- 
maine's. Sir Simon Harcourt was created Baron Harcourt, and ſoon 
after Lord Chancellor. The Duke of Hamilton-was admitted to'the 
honors of the Engliſh Peerage, under the title of Duke of Brandon. . The 
Biſhop of Briſtol, on the deceaſe of the Duke of Newcaſtle, by a novelty 
in politics characteriſtic of a Tory and High-church Adminiftration, was 
conſtituted Lord Privy Seal. The Duke of Buckingham, being made Pre- 
fident of the Council in the room of the Earl of Rocheſter, was ſucceeded 
in the office of Lord Steward by Earl Paulet, ſuperſeded in the Treaſury 


by the late promotion of Mr. Harley. 


A fingular occurrence took place about this time in Scotland, of which 


the Whigs in England did not fail to take the advantage. The Ducheſs 


of Gordon, a violent female politician, noted for her attachment to the 
baniſhed family, ſent as a prefent to the Faculty of Advocates at Edin- 
burgh a medal, with a head on the right fide and this legend, Cujus e 
and on the reyerſe the Britiſh iſlands with this motto, Reddite. A debate 
arifing whether this curious donation ſhould be received, it was carried 
by a majority of fixty-three voices to twelve to accept. And Mr. Dundas 

of 
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BOOK VI. of Arniſtoun, in the name of the Faculty, returned her Grace moſt hearty 

9 thanks for this medal of their Sovereign Lord the King hoping and 
being confident that her Grace would very ſoon have an opportunity to 
compliment the Faculty with a ſecond medal, ſtruck upon the reſtora- 
tion of the Monarch. and the termination of rebellion. Advice being 
tranſmitted of this act of effrontery to the Duke of Queenſberry Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, and M. Kreyenberg the Hanoverian Reſi- 
dent making it the ſubject of a formal Memorial; the Lord Advocate 
Sir David Dalrymple, a known friend to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, was 
diſmiſſed from his office, on pretence of remiſſneſs in not proſecuting the 
Scottiſh medaliſts ; while Dundas was allowed to eſcape, notwithſtanding 
his printing a vindication of his conduct, ſtill more impudent and trea- 
ſonable than his former proceedings. This affair was repreſented by the 
enemies of the Miniſtry as a deciſive proof of their ſecret bias in favor 
of the Pretender; and by their friends, as a trivial and idle buſineſs, not 

. _ worthy of ſerious attention. 


Olandeſſine The Earl of Oxford, ſenſible of the unpopularity, and probably of the 
. folly, of the war, and unwilling to continue it with unequal ſucceſs, or to 
add new laurels to thoſe already acquired by the Duke of Marlborough, 

had, from the firſt moment of his acceſſion to power, formed the deter- 

mination to conclude a peace with France; and this determination he 
manifeſted foo ſtrongly and eagerly not to afford great advantage to a 

politic and penetrating adverſary. There was a certain Abbe Gualtier, an 

-obſcure French Prieſt, who had originally accompanied Marechal Tallard 

during his embaſly to England in the late reign, and had fince been pro- 

tected by Count Gallas the Imperial Minifter, and ſuffered to fay maſs 

in his chapel. This man was choſen as the medium of intercourſe with 

the Court of France, and was ſent over to Paris with verbal inſtructions, 

importing the wiſh of the preſent Miniſters to effect a general pacifica- 

tion, and defiring his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to propoſe to the Dutch 

a renewal of the conferences. The King of France, who had received 

the intelligence of the diſſolution of the Whig Parliament with tranf- 

ports-of. joy—declaring his opinion and belief, that he ſhould ſoon be 

As 
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as neceſſary to Oxford and his party, as they to him ꝰ, received this inti- 
mation with an affectation of indifference; and abſolutely reſuſed to re- 
ſume the negotiations with Holland. But, in a Memorial tranſmitted by 
M. de Torcy to the Court of London, April 1711, be declared his wil- 
lingneſs to treat through the medium of England. This overture was 


communicated to the States General, who acknowledged themſelves: 


weary of the war, and ready to join in any meaſures to obtain a good 
peace. The whole of the ſummer was ſpent in an interchange of meſ- 
ſages between the two Courts of London and Verſailles : and towards the 


antumn, the negotiation became accidentally public, in conſequence of 


the unexpected arreſt of one of the Government agents, Mr. Prior, at 
Deal, for want of a paſſport. Count Gallas, the Imperial Ambaſſador, 
expoſtulating upon this occaſion with the Earl of Oxford, was affured. 
that there was no ground of alarm ; for that the Queen would never con- 
clude a peace derogatory from her engagements with her Allies. But 
M. Meſnager, who accompanied Mr. Prior from Paris, being inveſted: 
with full powers on the part of the Moſt Chriſtian King; proviſional ar- 
ticles were actually agreed upon, September the 27th 1911, between 
Great Britain and France, and figned by the two Secretaries of State, by 
virtue of an eſpecial warrant from the Queen. It has been aſſerted that 
M. Meſnager, by the inſtigation or encouragement of Mr. St. Jobn, 
ſpoke to the Queen in favor of the Pretender, whom he called © her bro- 
ther;“ and that ſhe did not ſeem diſpleaſed at his diſcourſe. But this is 
not confirmed by his own account of the negotiation. © It was eaſy to 
fee,” ſays this able politician, “ that ſeveral who were near the Queen 
had inclinations favorable to the Court of St. Germaine's ; but they 
could not make it practicable, as they all ſaid, to take any ſteps in that 
_ Intereſt, without hazard to heir own—and I never found they had a true 
zeal for any thing elſe.” 


Five days after the departure of M. Meſnager, the Miniſters communi- 
cated the Preliminaries to Count Gallas, who treated them with much ſcorn, 
and cauſed an Engliſh tranſlation of them to be publiſhed in a paper called 

| * Meſnager's Memoirs. 
| the 
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the Daily Courant. The articles were ſeven in number, importing, 1\fly, 
the acknowledgment of the Queen of Great Britain and the Proteſtarit 
Succeſſion in the Houſe of Hanover ; 2dly, an engagement to take all juſt 
and reaſonable meaſures to prevent the union of the Crowns of France 
and Spain. The third reſpects an eventual Treaty of Commerce. The 
fourth contains a promiſe of a ſecure barrier for Holland; the fifth, the 
ſame on the fide of the Empire; the ſixth, the demolition of Dunkirk ; 
the ſeventh, a vague engagement that the pretenſions of all the Princes and 
States engaged in the war ſhall be amicably diſcuſſed and regulated. 
Theſe looſe and general conditions excited univerſal ſurpriſe and dif- 
truſt. But great and juſt offence was taken at the conduct of Count 
Gallas, in thus diſclofing the circumſtances of a depending negotiation ; 
and an order was ſent him, forbidding his appearance at Court. The 
States General were ſcarcely leſs diſſatisfied than the Court of Vienna, 
at the tenor of theſe preliminary articles ; which they repreſented to the 
Queen as a very inſufficient foundation to build upon. And it was not 
without great reluctance, and after the moſt preſſing inflances, that their 
High Mightineſſes agreed to open the conferences afreſh on the 1ſt of 
January 1712—Utrecht being named as the place of Congreſs, 


The Emperor, on his part, wrote a circular letter to the Electors and 
Princes of the Empire, exhorting them to perſiſt in the engagements of 
the Grand Alliance. In order to obviate any diſagreeable conſequences 
that might reſult from the reſentment of the Emperor, the Queen of 
England had ſent Earl Rivers to Hanover to aſſure the Elector, that his 
intereſts would be particularly attended to. Notwithſtanding which, the 
Elector expreſſed in warm terms his total diſapprobation of the meaſures 
in queſtion ; and not ſatisfied with this declaration, he ordered his Mi- 
niſter, Baron Bothmar, to deliver to Mr. St. John a Memorial, which 
ſoon afterwards appeared in the public prints, repreſenting the perni- 
cious conſequences of leaving Spain and the Indies in the hands of the 
Duke of Anjou, and the danger of ſuffering the French King to prevail 
in a conteſt carried on for the purpoſe of giving a King to Spain, and 
eventually of impoſing another upon Great Britain. This indiſcreet 

ſtep 
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Rep, applauded as it was by the Whig party, produced no other effect, 
as might eafily have been foreſeen by any perſons not blinded by party 
rage, than to give extreme umbrage to the Court of London, and to lay 
the foundation of a dangerous miſunderſtanding between the Queen and 


ws Elector. 


About this period the Pretender, knowing the coldneſs which ſubſiſted 
between the two Courts, was emboldened to addreſs the Queen, in a let- 
ter not ill imagined or expreſſed - urging her, © as ſhe tendered her own 
honor and happineſs, to do him that juſtice to which he was entitled ; in 
which caſe he aſſured her that no reaſonable terms of accommodation which 
ſhe could defire for herſelf ſhould be refuſed by him—and declaring his 
readineſs to give all the ſecurity that could be defired, of his unalterable 
reſolution to make the law of the land the rule of his Government—to 
maintain the Church of England in its juſt rights and privileges *;” but 
without giving the ſlighteſt intimation or hope that he might be ind 
to change his religion, To this letter it does not appear that any + 
directly or indirectly was ever made. 


The States General having at length agreed to renew the negotiation 
with France; the Parliament was convened for the 7th of December 1711; 
previous to which, great efforts were made to obtain a clear majority in 
the Houſe of Lords, where the Whig intereſt chiefly prevailed, but with 
very little ſucceſs ; and the Miniſters had even the mortification to fee the 
Earl of Nottingham, one of the principal leaders of the Tories for more 
than twenty years paſt, cloſely connecting himſelf, upon the great queſtion 
of peace or war, with the Whigs. This Nobleman was ſappoſed to feel 
ſtrong emotions of jealouſy and diſguſt at the ſudden and ſurpriſing aſcen- 
dency acquired by the Earl of Oxford, who, in return, was no leſs trem - 
blingly alive to the rival pretenſions of Nottingham, 


The Whigs exclaimed with all the violence .of party rage againſt the 
plan of accommodation comprehended in the Preliminary Articles, which 
* 6 s State Papers, vol. ii, 
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they copraſented as fraught with treachery to our allies and ruin to our- 
ſelves. The ideas inculcated by the leaders and ſwallowed by the dupes 
of the faction are ſtrongly though undeſignedly depictured by Biſhop 


Burnet ; who gravely relates, that when the Queen condeſcended to aſk of 


him his ſentiments reſpecting peace, upon obtaining permiſſion to ſpeak 
his mind plainly, he told her Majeſty © that it was his opinion that 
any treaty by which Spain and the Indies were left to King Philip 
muſt, in a little while, deliver up all Europe into the hands of France: 
and if any ſuch peace ſhould be made, ſhe was betrayed, and we were all 
ruined : in leſs than three years? time ſhe would be murdered, and the 


hires would be again kindled in Smithficld.” 


In the Queen's Speech to the two Houſes, ſhe — her joy in being 
able to inform them, that, notwith/anding the arts of thoſe who delight in war, 
both time and place were appointed for opening the treaty of a general 
peace. — By an extraordinary latitude of aſſertion, ſhe declared the ready 
concurrence and. entire confidence of the Allies in the ſteps ſhe had 
taken; and ſhe, as uſual, expreſſed her concern that the ſucceſſion to the 
Crown ſhould be rendered ſecure to the Houſe of Hanover. An Addreſs. 
of thanks being propoſed, the Earl of Nottingham, at the cloſe. of a very 
eloquent and able ſpeech, much admired and celebrated at the time, and 
in which his Lordſhip copiouſly expatiated on the inſufficiency and pre- 
cariouſneſs of the late preliminaries, and of the dangers to be apprehended 
from leaving a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon in poſſeſſion of the Mon- 
archy of Spain, moved that a clauſe might be added to the Addreſs, 
repreſenting to her Majeſty, © that, in the opinion of that Houſe, na 
peace could be ſafe or honorable to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain and 
the Indies were allotted to any branch of the Houſe of Bourbon.” This 
gaveriſe to a violent debate—the motion being ſupported and oppoſed by 
all the principal ſpeakers on each fide. And the Duke of Marlborough in 
particular, conceiving himſelf to be invidiouſly pointed at in the Speech 
from the Throne, affirmed to the Houſe © that he could declare with a 
ſafe conſcience in the preſence of her Majeſty, of that illuſtrious Aſſembly, 


and of that ſupreme Being who is infinitely aboye all the powers upon 
earth, 
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earth, and before whom, according to the ordinary courſe of nature, he BOOK vr. 
muft ſoon appear to give an account of his actions, that he ever was e 


firous of a ſafe, honorable; and lafting peace ; and that he was far from 
any deſign of prolonging the war for his own private advantage, as his 
enemies had moſt falſely inſinuated. That his advanced age, and the 
many fatigues he had undergone, made him earneſtly wiſh for retirement 
and repoſe, having already honors and riches heaped upon him far be- 
| yond his deſert or expectation. But that he was in duty to his Country 
and to his Sovereign bound to declare his opinion, that no treaty of 
pacification, either honorable, ſafe, or laſting, could be concluded on the 
foundation of the ſeven preliminary articles.” The previous queſtion 
being put upon the motion of the Earl of Nottingham, it was carried in 
the affirmative by a ſingle vote, and the main queſtion by eight voices (ſix- 
ty-two to fifty-four) againſt the utmoſt efforts of the Court“. On pre- 
ſenting the Addreſs, the Queen coldly replied, © that ſhe ſhould be very 
ſorry any one could think ſhe would not do her utmoſt to recover Spain 
and the Weſt Indies from the Houſe of Bourbon.“ On the other hand, the 
Addrefs of the Commons was expreſſed in the higheſt ſtrain of ſatisfaction 
and loyalty. They aſſured her © that they would uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavors to diſappoint as well the arts and deſigns of thoſe who for private 
wiews might delight m war, as the hopes the enemies might have vainly 
entertained of receiving advantage from any diviſion among them.” 


In another inſtance the aſcendency of the Oppoſition in the Houſe of 
Peers conſpicuouſly ſhewed itſelf, to the great chagrin of the Court. The 
Duke of Hamilton, lately created Duke of Brandon, claiming the place 


The defection of the Earl of Nottingham is thus ludierouſly ſatirized in a periodical 
publication of the times—ranking, by conjecture, among the wicked lampoons of Swift: 
% Whereas a very tall, thin, ſwarthy-complexioned man, between fixty and ſeventy years of 
age, wearing a brown coat with little fleeves and long pockets, has lately withdrawn himſelf 
from his friends, being ſeduced by wicked perſons to follow ill courſes Theſe are to give 
notice, that whoever ſhall diſcover him ſhall have ten ſhillings reward—or if he will volunta- 


rily return, he ſhall be kindly received by his friends, who will not reproach him for paſt 
follics, provided he give good aſſurances that for the future he will firmly adhere to the 


Church of England, in which he was ſo carefully educated by his honeſt parents.“ 
3U2 which 
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Bock VI. which appertained to him in that quality, was oppoſed by many of the 
— Engliſh Lords, who conceived ſuch aſſumption to be incompatible with 
the Act of Union, as giving a power to the Crown to introduce a greater 
number of Scottiſh Peers into the Houſe, than were allowed by the Act. 
After a vehement debate, the claim of the Duke was rejected, notwith- 
ſtanding the precedent of the Duke of Queenſberry admitted to fit as 
Duke of Dover, by 57 to 52 voices. The Scottiſh Peers were much en- 
raged, and not without reaſon, at this determination, and ſigned a Repre- 
ſentation to the Queen, complaining of it as a breach of the Union, and 
a mark of diſgrace put upon the whole Peerage of Scotland, who were 
© thus ſtigmatized as the only deſcription of perſons in the realm incapable 
of being admitted to the honors of the Engliſh Peerage. 


Occaſional The Occafional Conformity Bill, having miſcarried three times, had 
ill eaſe lain dormant for ſeven years, till it was at this period revived by the Earl 
of Nottingham, with the acquieſcence of the Whigs, to whom he de- 
clared, that without this Bill he ſhould be only an individual, but with it 
an hoſt, The chiefs of the party knowing, from the temper of the times, 
that a Bill of this nature would certainly paſs, were willing, and even de- 
firous, that Lord Nottingham ſhould conciliate the confidence of the 
zealous Churchmen by being hunſelf the mover of it, eſpecially as the 
penalties of the propoſed Bill were much milder than they would probably 
have been if introduced under the auſpices of the Court. In conſe- 
quence of this previous agreement, the Bill paſſed through both Houſes: 
with ſilence and rapidity. The Diſſenters, however, who did not com- 
prehend theſe political and courtly manœuvres, loudly complained that 
they were deſerted by their friends, who endeavored in vain to per- 
ſuade them that they conſulted their intereſt i in conſenting to their 


oppreſſion, \ 


Duke of Mal- During the Chriſtmas receſs of Parliament, matters having now at- 
—— tained to ſufficient maturity, the Duke of Marlborough was diſmiſſed 
his employ- from all his employments, by a letter under the Queen's own hand, 


The charges brought againſt him in the Houſe of Commons reſpecting 


ments. 


the 
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the perquiſites received by his Grace as Commander in Chief of the 
Forces of Great Britain, was made the pretext for his diſgrace. For, on 

. the zoth of December, the Queen declared in Council, © that, an informa- 
"How being laid againſt the Duke of Marlborough, by the Commiſſioners 
of Public Accounts, ſhe thought fit to diſmiſs him from all his employ- 
ments, that the matter might take an impartial examination.” And this 
declaration was entered in the Council Books. The Duke, in his an- 
ſwer, told the Queen, © That if the inveteracy of his enemies had not 
been more powerful with them than the conſideration of her Majeſty's 
honor and juſtice, they would not have influenced her to impute the 
occaſion of his diſmiſſion to a falſe and malicious inſinuation contrived 
by themſelves, and made public when there was no opportunity for 
him to give in his anſwer.” And he concludes with wiſhing © that her 
Majeſty might never find the want of fo faithful a ſervant, as he had al- 
ways endeavored to approve himſelf to her.” By an artifice character- 
iſtic of Lord Oxford, the command of the Queen's forces in Flanders. 
was offered to the Elector of Hanover; which he reſuſing, as was clearly 
foreſeen, to accept, the Duke of Ormond was appointed Captain-General 
of all her Majefty's forces at home and abroad. 


The Whig intereſt ſtill preponderating in the Houſe of Lords; a reſo- 
tation was taken to create twelve new Peers, in order to ſecure a majo- 
rity for the Court. This gave riſe to much clamorous exclamation. Sir 
Miles Wharton, being offered a Peerage on this occaſion, rejected it with 
diſdain, ſaying, © that formerly Peerages were the reward of ſervices 
done ; but now it appeared they were merely a compenſation. for ſervice 
to be done.” The 2d January 1712 the twelve new Peers were in- 
troduced into the Houſe ; and the Scottiſh Lords being now alſo arrived, 
the Court acquired a decided and permanent majority z—though Mr. 
Secretary St. John ſcrupled not to ſay, * that if thoſe twelve had not 
been enough, they would have given them,” i. e. the Whigs, © another: 
dozen.” When the ufual queſtion of adjournment was about to be put, 
the Earl of Wharton excited mirth by aſking, «© Whether they meant to 
yote individually, or by their foreman ?” 

1. At 
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At this eritical period the Miniſters were embarraſſed by an unexpeQ- 
ed and unwelcome viſit from Prince Eugene, who, on the diſmiſſion of 
Count Gallas, was charged with inſtructions from the Emperor to re- 
preſent to the Queen in terms the moſt urgent the fatal conſequences 
which would attend the deſection of England from the Alliance, and to 
propoſe a new plan for the future conduct of the war, in which his Im- 
perial Majeſty would take upon himſelf a larger proportion of the burden 
than had been required from his predeceſſors, Leopold and Joſeph. The 
remonſtrances of his Highneſs produced no effect ; but he was treated 
with all the external demonſtrations of efteem and reſpect by the Queen, 
and entertained with great magnificence by the Miniſters, particularly by 
the Lord Treaſurer, who, it is ſaid, declared in polite terms to the Prince 
the pride he felt in having for his gueſt the firſt General in Europe, © If 
] am,” ſaid his Highneſs, © it is to your Lordſhip I am indebted for it 
alluding to the recent diſmiſſion of the Duke of Marlborough. The 
Prince received, however, poſitive aſſurances of concurrence in a vigo- 
rous proſecution of the war. | 


To ſhew his zeal for the Proteſtant Succeſſion, the Lord Treaſurer, at 
the ſuggeſtion of the Duke of Devonſhire, who had given notice of a 
motion for the ſame purpoſe, brought in a Bill giving precedence to the 
whole Electoral Houſe, as part of the Royal Family—which by an emu- 
lation of eagerneſs paſſed both Lords and Commons in the ſpace of 


two days. 


Mr, Walpole, late Secretary at War, having by his activity, eloquence 
and knowledge of buſineſs rendered himſelf extremely obnoxious to the 
Tories; advantage was taken of an act of indiſcretion on his part when in 
office, not only to expel him the Houſe, but commit him to the Tower. 
The caſe was this: Mr, Walpole, in contracting with certain perſons 
for the article of forage, was deſirous that a friend might be admitted to a 
participation of the profits ; in lieu of which, the contractors agreed to 
give him five hundred guineas for his ſhare of the ſame, But the name 
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being concealed, a bill for the amount was paid into Mr. Walpole's hands 
and indorſed by him. On a ſtrict examination, it appeared that no part of 
the money was retained byWalpole ; but the Houſe nevertheleſs voted the 


acceptance of it to be an act of corruption—and proceeded to expulſion 


and commitment. The cenſures of the Houſe were treated by the 


friends of Mr. Walpole with contempt ; and he was immediately re- 
choſen by the Borough of Lynn Regis. Upon which the Houſe came 
to a remarkable reſolution, © that Robert Walpole, Eſq. having been 
this ſeſſion of Parliament committed a priſoner to the Tower of London, 
and expelled this Houſe for an high breach of truſt in the execution of 
his office, and notorious corruption when Secretary at War, was and is 
incapable of being elected a Member to ſerve in this preſent Par- 
liament.“ 


Another buſineſs of far greater conſequence next engaged the atten- 
tion of the Houſe; viz. the conſideration of the Barrier Treaty with 
the States. As on the one hand it was a great obje& with the late 
Whig Miniſters to obtain the guarantee of Holland in ſupport of the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion, it was a no leſs favorite point with the States, that 
England ſhould guaranty to them in return the quiet poſſeſſion of their 
barrier in Flanders. And a Treaty containing theſe reciprocal conditions 
was ſigned by Lord Townſhend at the Hague, October 29, 1709, where=- 
in the barrier was ſettled to conſiſt not merely of ſuch places as ac- 
knowledged the ſovereignty of the Crown of Spain, but of ſeveral very 
important towns captured during the courſe of the war from France— 
as Liſle, Tournay, Menin and Douay. This Treaty was regarded by 
the preſent Miniſters as a grand obſtacle in the way of peace, which 
could not too ſoon be removed. And though it had been ſolemnly ra- 
tified by the Queen, it was now condemned without referve by the Houſe 
of Commons, who came to divers Reſolutions upon the ſubject, import- 
ing: 1ſtly, © That in the Treaty for ſettling a Barrier, &c. under colour 
of ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſſion, were ſeveral articles deſtructive to- 
the intereſt of Great Britain, and highly diſhonorable to her Majeſty.. 


adly, That Lord Viſcount Townſhend had not. any orders or authority 
for 
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for negotiating or concluding ſeveral articles in that Treaty. 3dly, That 
Lord Viſcount Townſhend, who ſigned, and all thoſe who adviſed the ra- 
tifying of that Treaty, were enemies to the Queen and Kingdom.” The 
States General, aſtoniſhed and alarmed at theſe proceedings, wrote a very 
reſpectful letter to the Queen, ſtating the neceſſity of a powerful barrier 
for the ſecurity of England as well as Holland, and expreſſing their rea- 


dineſs to explain or modify any articles of the Treaty, which ſhould not 


eſſentially affect the preſervation of the Dutch Nation, and entreating 
her Majeſty to continue towards them that precious friend/bip and good- 
will with which ſhe had hitherto honored them.” But the current now 
ſet ſirongly againſt them; and the Houſe of Commons, in an inflam- 
matory Repreſentation to the Queen, charged the Allies in general, and 
the States General in particular, with having been groſsly deficient in 
furniſhing their quotas of men and money ; and, in anſwer to their va- 
rious memorials, they received only a cold and vague aſſurance from the 
Queen, * that ſhe would contribute what was in her power towards the 
fatisfa&ion of the States General, without abandoning the intereſt of her 
own Kingdoms “.“ F 0 


One of the moſt laudable meaſures of this High Church and Tory 
Parliament was the Bill brought in for granting a Toleration to the Scot- 
tiſh Epiſcopalians. The General Aſſembly of Scotland, alarmed at fo 
daring and dangerous an attack upon the rights of the Cxuzcn, on the 
firſt intimation of this Bill drew up a large Repreſentation to the Queen, 
ſetting forth, © that the Act of 1707 for ſecuring the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion and Preſbyterian Government in Scotland was declared to be an 
eſſential and fundamental condition of the Treaty of Union—that they 
could not but expreſs, therefore, their ſurpriſe and affliction to hear of a 
Bill offered for ſuch a large and almoſi boundleſs toleration, not only 
threatening the overthrow of their Church, but giving a licenſe to errors 
and blaſphemies, &c. to the diſhonor.of God, the ſcandal of Religion, 
and the confuſion of that Church and Nation. And they did beſeech, nay 
obteſt her Majeſty by the mercy of Gop, to interpoſe her authority againſt 


* Tindal, vol. v. p. 455463. 
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ſuch a manifeſt and ruining encroachment.” Notwithſtanding this ran- 
cofous oppoſition of the Go in Scotland the Bill paſſed, with a re- 
markable clauſe prohibiting the Magiſtrates of that kingdom in future to 
execute the ſentences of the Judicatories of the Kirk, which was by this 
means diveſted of its temporal terrors ; and as its ſpiritual cenſures have 
gradually fallen into contempt, it is now only the phantom of its former 
ſelf. This Bill was accompanied by another for reſtoring the right of 
Patronage ; which paſſed with little oppoſition, though certainly incom- 
patible with the Act of Union, and, as it was alſo pretended by the rigid 
Preſbyterians, to © Scriptural warrant.” 


1712» 


On the 6th of June 1412, the Queen cam e to the Guſe of Peers, and 


ſtated to the two Houſes, in a long ſpeech, the terms on which peace 
might be made; for ſuch was the caution of the Lord Treaſurer, that 
he was determined to conclude nothing without the previous ſanction of 
Parliament. The Houſe of Commons, with little difficulty, and the 
Houſe of Lords after high debate, preſented Addrefles of approbation ; 


ſoon after which, the Parliament was prorogued. 


Although the firſt day of the new year had been nominated for opening 
the Congreſs, the conferences did not commence till the 29th January, 
1712; when the Biſhop of Briſtol, Lord Privy Seal, repairing to the ap- 
pointed place in great pomp, attired in velvet robes, with his train borne by 
two pages, addreſſed the Aſſembly in a ſet ſpeech, particularly and earneſt- 
ly recommending * clearneſs, openneſs and ſincerity in the conduct of the 
preſent negotiation; although the conduct of the Britiſh Miniſters had 
been and continued to be replete with #neſe, duplicity and deceit. The 
propoſitions ſigned by M. Meſnager were declared to be the baſis of the 
Treaty ; for the Congreſs had not the leaſt notice or intimation of the 


proviſional articles figned on the part of France and England. The 


Miniſters of France, at the deſire of the Allies, gave in their projet of 
Peace, February 11, and it was couched in ſo high a train as to excite 
the greateſt amazement, The Abbe de Polignac had previouſly declared 
the propoſitions made at Gertruydenberg, to which the Imperial Mini- 
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ſter, Count Zinzendorf, wiſhed to advert, to be no longer exiſting; and 
all the King of France now offered was to recognize the title of the 
Queen of Great Britain, and the ſucceſſion of the Crown in the Houſe 
of Hanover, at the ſigning of the Peace; to demoliſh the fortifications 
of Dunkirk for a ſatisfactory equivalent; to cede the iſland of St. Chriſ- 
topher, Hudſon's Bay, and Newfoundland excepting Placentia, to Eng- 
land; and to. add to the preſent Dutch barrier the towns of Furnes, 
Ypres, Menin, and Fort Knoque. At the ſame time his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty demanded, in order'to form the barrier of France, Aire, 
St.Venant, Bethune, and Douay, with their dependencies ; that the fron- 
tier on the fide of the Empire and of Italy ſhould be the ſame as before the 


war—or, in other words, that Landau, Feneſtrella, and Exilles, ſhould 
be reſtored to Fance then the Low Countries ſhould be given to waa 


FIST, 3%" 


the equivalent for "Dunkirk. Einally, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty en- 


gaged, that the King of Spain do relinquiſh all his pretenſions to Naples, 
Sardinia, and Milan, in fayor of the Emperor. On the other hand, a 
counter- project was given in on the part of the Allies, i in which the Eng- 


lich Plenipotentiaries inſidiouſiy, and in contradiction to the ſecret preli- 


minaries, joined with the reſt of the Confederate Powers in demanding 
the reſtitution of the whole Spaniſh Monarchy to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
And a ſpecific anſwer i in writing was inſiſted upon from the French Mi- 
niſters. But this the Marechal D' Uxelles refuſed, and propoſed to enter 
into yerbal conferences upon the ſubjeR. Upon this difference, the 
negotiation ſeemed for many weeks at a ſtand : and Lord Strafford and 
the. Biſhop. of Briſtol, in their diſpatch of April 15, ſay, © they do 


not find the French are much convinced of the neceſſity of diſpatoh— 


and when any thing is let fall of breaking off the conferences, they ſeem 
to take it with a great air of indifference, well knowing their buſineſs 
was not to be done at Utrecht, but by a negotiation carried on directly 


between London and Verſailles.” About this period, Mr. Thomas Har- 


ley, a near relation of the Treaſurer, and the Abbe Gualtier arrived at 


Utrecht, by whom a plan for a general peace was imparted to the Eng- 


liſh Plenipotentiaries, without the leaſt communication with the reſt of 
the 


Mr nn ez 


the Allies. Only the Dutch were vehemently urged, as they had already 
repeatedly been, © to come into the Queen's meaſures ; otherwiſe ſhe 
would confider herſelf as diſcharged' from all obligation towards them.” 

The States at length thought proper to ſend a ſolemn deputatioꝶ to the 
Earl of Strafford (April 28), to know authoritatively what the Queen's 
meaſures were. But this Nobleman' declined to enter into particulars; 
declaring nevertheleſs, for their ſatisfaRtion, © that her Majeſty's inten- 
tions were, that her troops ſhould act with the ſame vigor againſt France 
as if there were no negotiation on foot.” And this declaration the 


Earl repeated the ſame A in a conference with Prince Eugene and 


Count 2 Zinzendorf. 


In the month of April, the Cleats army took the geld u under the 
Prince of Savoy, whom their High Migbtineſfes had appointed Captain 
General of their forces. The Duke of Ormond; arriving at the Hague 
nearly at the ſame time, gave all poſſible aſſurances to the Penſionary of a 
cordial and confidential co-operation with the Allies, and eſpecially the 
Dutch. On the ſubſequent Jamon of the armies, a good underſtand- 
ing ſeemed to prevail between the two Generals ; and about the middle 
of May, the Prince propoſing to paſs the Scheld and attack the French, 
or, if they appeared too ſtrongly poſted, to inveſt the town of Queſnoy, 
it was aſſented to by the Duke without heſitation. But within a few days 
aſter this movement had taken place, the Duke of Ormond received poſi- 
tive orders from Mr. Sccretary St. John to avoid engaging in any ſiege 
or hazarding a battle; and defiring him, at the ſame time, to diſguiſe the 
receipt of this order adding, that it had been communicated to the Court 
of France; and if M. Villars ſhould take any private notice of i it, the 
Duke was to anſwer accordingly. It is impoſſible to conceive a more 
difficult or delicate ſttuation than that into which the Duke of Ormond 
was thrown by theſe inſtructions ; and had he not been moſt ſtrongly at- 
tached to the preſent Adminiſtration and their meaſures, he would doubt- 
leſs have inſtantly reſigned a command which he could no longer exer- 
ciſe with honor. And, indeed, notwithſtanding: the violence of his party 
zeal, "his own noble and ingenuous nature recoiled from the execution of 
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Ities to be proclaimed June the 25th, by ſound of trumpet : but the ſo- 


St. John, May the 25th, he promiſed obedience and ſecrecy, he declared 
the difficulty of diſguiſing the true reaſon of his conduct, having no 
excuſe for delays.” And the Duke receiving a letter from M. Villars 
congratulating him on the intelligence which had juſt reached him from 
Paris, that they were to be no longer enemies,” ſignified to the Mare- 
chal the orders he alſo had received from the Queen of England. 


On the 8th of June the Duke, having been in the interval ſtrongly 
preſſed to co-operate actively with the Allies, ſtated to Mr. St. John 
e the extreme uneaſineſs of his ſituation. Many of the Allies ſcrupled 
not openly to ſay, they were betrayed. If he was reſtrained from action, 
he ſaw no uſe in remaining in his preſent fituation, and he defired leave 
to return to England, But in all things he profeſſed to ſubmit to her 
Majeſty's pleaſure.” Queſnoy was at length inveſted, and the Duke 
with difficulty, and not without ſecret expoſtulation from M. Villars, 
aſſented to furniſh ſixteen battalions of troops in the joint pay of England 
and Holland to carry on the ſiege. The ſeparate negotiations between 
England and France were by this time far advanced, and the renuncia- 
tion by the King of Spain, of the right of ſucceſſion to the Crown of 


France, being at length obtained, and a promiſe made of the temporary 


ſurrender of Dunkirk to the Engliſh, as a pledge of the ſincerity of the 
Moſt Chriftian King, orders were tranſmitted to Ormond to conclude an 
armiſtice with M. Villars. This intelligence, when communicated to 
Prince. Eugene and the Deputies of the States, was received with inde- 
ſcribable indignation. His Highneſs told the Engliſh General, © that the 
ſeceſſion of the Engliſh troops and forces in Britiſh pay would leave them 
to the mercy of the French ; but that he was ſure the forces would not 
march. He expoſtulated with him on the unparalleled baſeneſs of this 
violation of national faith and honor, and the danger and ruin which 
might enſue upon this deſertion.” The Duke was immoveable. He 
faid it belonged not to him to enter into theſe particulars—that the 
Queen's commands were poſitive ; and he cauſed the ſuſpenſion of hoſti- 
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Notwithſtanding the departure of Ormond, Prince Eugene imme- Diſafters of 


diately on the ſurrender of Queſnoy inveſted Landrecy: but the hiſtory 
this campaign, conſequent to the ſeparation of the Britiſh forces, is the re- 
cital of a continued ſeries of loſſes and diſaſters. Marechal Villars, after 
defeating a part of the Allied army at Denain, proceeded to Marchiennes, 
which contained the Prince's grand depot of military ſtores. After the 


reduction of Marchiennes, he undertook the fiege of Douay, which com- 


pelled the Prince to raiſe that of Landrecy, without however being able 
to ſave Douay. And before the end of the campaign, the French alſo 


retook Queſnoy and Bouchaine : ſo that the triumph of Villars was com- 


plete, and the Allies were overwhelmed with ſhame and conſternation. 


Various obſtacles ariſing to the concluſion of the Treaty ſo earneſtly 
and impatiently ſought by the Britiſh Court, Mr. Secretary St. John, 
now created Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, was diſpatched in perſon early 
in the month of Auguſt to the Court of Verſailles, in order to obviate 
all the remaining difficulties. He was received by the French Monarch 
with all imaginable marks of diſtinction; and in a ſhort time the object 
of his miſſion being in great part effected, a ceſſation of arms by ſea and 
land for the ſpace of four months was agreed upon. In the mean time 
the negotiations at Utrecht proceeded ſlowly and heavily. The Earl of 
Strafford, in his letter of the 13th of September, repreſents the States 
« as mightily ſunk with their misfortunes, and not knowing well what 
meaſures to take; but that they infiſted upon 'Tournay as ſo eſſential 
to their barrier, that they had actually none without it.” In anſwer, 
Lord - Bolingbroke owned © that the King of France was now encou- 
raged to refuſe what he at firſt only endeayored to faye ; in ſhort, that 
France had now gathered firength by our diviſions, and was grown ſan- 
guine enough to make that plan the ultimatum of her conceſſions, which 
was at firſt nothing more than the ultimatum of her offers : but that the 

| | Dutch 
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Dutch had nobody to blame for: all this but themſelves.” At length 
their High Mightineſſes, deſcending from that loſtineſs they could no 
longer ſupport, declared (October the gth), “ that, for the good of peace, 


the States were willing to yield Liſle.to France, and recede from their 


pretenſions to have Douay, Valenciennes and Maubeuge, which they had 
hitherto inſiſted upon; provided Condé and Tournay were included in 
their barrier, the tariffs of 1664 reſtored, and that Sicily be yielded to 
the Emperor, and Straſburg to the Empire.“ This was a propoſition 
which the Engliſh Court acknowledged to be entitled to regard and 
conſideration; but new obſtacles every day preſented themſelves— the 
French appearing more and more ſenſible of the ſuperiority they had ſo 
ſtrangely. acquired, and to repent of the conceſſions they had been in- 
duced to make; inſomuch that Lord Bolingbroke complained, in his 
diſpatches to Mr. Prior, of the perpetual cavils and chicaneries of the 
French, who, he affirmed, had neither acted fairly nor wiſely.” And in 
another letter he ſays, © The French want to bubble us out of the advan- 
tages which they had ſolemnly. yielded” and he exclaims, By Hea- 
ven! they treat like pedlars, or, which is worſe, like attornies!“ The 
negotiation, nevertheleſs, gradually proceeded. In October, Lord Lex- 
ington was appointed to go as Ambaſſador to Spain; and the renun- 
ciation of King Philip being drawn up in form, his Majeſty ſigned it 
November the 5th, and ſwore upon the holy Evangeliſts to obſerve it, 
in preſence of the Council of State and of the chief Nobility; after 


which, the Cortez of Spain being. ſummoned: to meet at Madrid, the 


King went in ſtate to that Aſſembly, and declared to them, © that the 
efforts which the Nation had made with ſo much zeal and fidelity to 
ſecure. his Crown in two perilous emergencies, were of ſach a nature as 
never to be forgotten. In order, therefore, to ſhew his gratitude, to pro- 
cure peace for his people, and to be never ſeparated from them, he re- 
nounced all pretenſions which either himſelf or his iſſue might have to 
the Crown of France; and deſired them to give their conſent to it.“ 
Upon this, the Cortez confirmed and approved the renunciation ; and 
the Crown of Spain, after King Philip's poſterity, was limited to the 
Houſe of Savoy. The like renunciation was made ſome months after 
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by the Princes of France to the Crown of Spain: and King Philip was BOOK VI 


declared incapable of ſucceeding to the Crown of France. In Novem- 


1912, 


ber, a farther ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed upon for four months, to 
which Portugal, acceded. And the Britiſh forces in that kingdom were 
immediately recalled ; as they had already been from Catalonia, in de- 
fiance of the utmoſt reſentment of the Emperor, and to the conſternation 
of the poor Catalans, who now ſaw themſelves abandoned by their pre- 
tended protectors, ond delivered up 10 the mercy of their offended So- 


vereign. 


At this period, the Duke of Hamilton, ſo long noted for his attach - 
ment to the Stuart family, was appointed Ambaſſador Extraordinary to 
the Court of France: but his Grace being killed in a duel with Lord 
Mohun, who humfelf alſo fell in the bloody conteſt, he was ſueceeded by 
the Duke of ce. | | 


Towards the end of the year, the Britiſh Plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
ſignified to the States, that, if they would ſign the Preliminaries of Peace 
in conjunction with England, Tournay ſhould be added to their barrier. 
Their High Mightineſſes acceding to this propoſition, a new Barrier 
Treaty was concluded, differing from, the former ſo much inveighed. 


« } 
U 


ſigned. 


againſt only by its inferiority of ſtrength and ſecurity. It was not, bow- 


ever, till the month of April 1713, that the Britiſh Plenipotentiaries de- 
clared- to the Miniſters of Holland and the Emperor, that they were 
ready, with the Miniſters of Pruſſia, Portugal and Savoy, to ſign their 
reſpective Treaties. The Imperial Ambaſſadors replied, that neither 
they nor the Miniſters of the Empire were. ready to ſign; nor would they 
hearken to peace without the reſtitution of Straſburg. And they en- 
tered a formal proteſtation againſt the Treaty. But the, Dutch thought 
proper to comply equally proof againſt the menaces and entreaties 
of the diſſentient parties. And on the 11th of April 1713, the Treaty 


of Utrecht was completed. By this famous Treaty the Proteſtant. 


Succeſſion was recognized by. France, and the. Pretender compelled 


to depart that kingdom: the union of the two Monarehies of France 
and 


of 
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Dutch had nobody to blame for: all this but themſelves.” At length 
their High Mightineſſes, deſcending from that loftineſs they could no 
longer ſupport, declared (October the gth), * that, for the good of peace, 


the States were willing to yield Liſle to France, and recede from their 


pretenſions to have Douay, Valenciennes and Maubeuge, which they had 
hitherto inſiſted upon; provided Condé and Tournay were included in 
their barrier, the tariffs of 1664 reſtored, and that Sicily be yielded to 


the Emperor, and Straſburg to the Empire.“ This was a propoſition 


which the Engliſh Court acknowledged to be entitled to regard and 
conſideration; but new obſtacles every day preſented themſelves—the 
French appearing more and more ſenſible of the ſuperiority they had ſo 
ſtrangely acquired, and to repent of the conceſſions they had been in- 
duced to make; inſomuch that Lord Bolingbroke complained, in his 
diſpatches-to Mr. Prior, of the perpetual cavils and chicaneries-of the 
French, who, he affirmed, had neither acted fairly nor wiſely.“ And in 
another letter he ſays, The French want to bubble us out of the advan- 
tages which they had ſolemnly yielded;“ and he exclaims, © By Hea- 
ven! they treat like pedlars, or, which is worſe, like attornies “ The 
negotiation, nevertheleſs, gradually proceeded. In October, Lord Lex- 
ington was. appointed to go as Ambaſſador to Spain; and the renun- 
ciation of King Philip being drawn up in form, his Majeſty ſigned it 
November. the 5th, and ſwore upon the holy Evangeliſts to obſerve it, 
in preſence of the Council of State and of the chief Nobility; after 
which, the Cortez of Spain being ſummoned to meet at Madrid, the 
King went in ſtate to that Aſſembly, and declared to them, © that the 
efforts which the Nation had made with ſo much zeal and fidelity to 
ſecure. his Crown in two perilous emergencies, were of ſach a nature as 
never to be forgotten. In order, therefore, to ſhew his gratitude, to pro- 
cure peace for his. people, and to be never ſeparated from them, he re- 
nounced all pretenſions which either himſelf or his iſſue might have to 
the Crown of France; and deſired them to give their conſent to it.“ 
Upon this, the Cortez confirmed and approved the renunciation ; and 
the Crown of Spain, after King Philip's poſterity, was limited to the 
Houſe of Savoy. The like renunciation was made ſome months after 
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by the Princes of France to the Crown of Spain: and King Philip was BOOK VI. 
declared incapable of ſucceeding to the Crown of France. In Novem. ——— 


ber, a farther ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed upon for ſour months, to 
which Portugal, acceded. And the Britiſh forces in that kingdom were 
immediately recalled ; as they had already been from Catalonia, in de- 
fiance of the utmoſt reſentment of the Emperor, and to the conſternation 
of the poor Catalans, who now ſaw themſelves abandoned by their pre- 


tended protectors, pad delivered up 0 * mercy of their n 80 


vereign. 


At this period, the Duke of Hamilton, ſo long noted ſor his attach» 
ment to the Stuart family, was appointed Ambaſlador Extraordinary to 
the Court of France: but his Grace being killed in a duel with Lord 
Mohun, who himfelf alſo fell in the bloody conteſt, he was ſueceeded by 
the Duke of Seu. | | 


Towards the end of the year, the Britiſh Plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
| hgnified to the States, that, if they would ſign the Preliminaries of Peace 
in conjunction with England, Tournay ſhould be added to their barrier. 
Their High Mightineſſes acceding to this propoſition, a new Barrier 
Treaty was concluded, differing from the former ſo much inveighed 
againſt only by its inferiority of ſtrength and ſecurity. It was not, how- 
ever, till the month of April 1213 that the Britiſh Plenipotentiaries de- 
clared- to the Miniſters of Holland and the Emperor, that they were 
ready, with the Miniſters of Pruſſia, Portugal and Savoy, to ſign their 
reſpective Treaties. The Imperial Ambaſſadors replied, that neither 
they nor the Miniſters of the Empire were. ready to ſign, nor would they 
hearken to peace without the reſtitution of Straſburg. And they en- 
tered a formal proteſtation againſt the Treaty. But the Dutch thought 
proper to comply—equally proof againſt the menaces and entreaties 
of the diſſentient parties. And on the 1ith of April 1713, the Treaty 
of Utrecht was completed. By this famous Treaty the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion was recognized by France, and the Pretender compelled 


to depart that kingdom: the union of the two Monarehies of France 
and 
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and Spain was provided againſt by mutual and ſolemn renunciations: 


the harbor of Dunkirk was demoliſhed, and the fortifications razed z 
Acadie, Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland and St. Chriſtophers ceded in full 
right to England. Naples, Milan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands were 


yielded to the Emperor, together with Landau, Briſac and Fort Kehl on 


the fide of Germany.— Sicily, by the particular and partial interpoſition 
of the Queen of England, was forcibly disjoined from Naples, and tranſ- 
ferred to the Duke- of Savoy with the regal title. And, in addition to 
the places actually poſſeſſed by the Dutch, Luxemburg, Namur, Char- 
leroi, Ypres and Nieuport were aſſigned to the States as a perpetual bar- 
rier. His Imperial Majeſty was allowed to the 1 of June, to declare 
his "Or or er neg of the terms ** 


No ſooner had this important intelligence reached London, than the 
Parliament was aſſembled; and the ſubſtance of the Treaty being laid be- 


fore them, an Addreſs of e was preſented by the two Houſes, 


whoſe example was followed by moſt of the Corporate Bodies, accompa- 
nied by great public rejoicings. In a few weeks Mr. Benſon, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, offered to the Houſe of Commons copies of the 
Treaty of Peace with France, and alſo of Commerce, by which the ma- 
nufactures of each Kingdom were admitted into the other, upon the 
payment of very low ad valorem duties. Political artifice and commer- 
cial prejudice being combined in oppoſition to this wiſe meaſure, the 
Bill for. rendering the Treaty of Commerce effectual, was after | ex wed 
debates rejected by a majority of 194 to 185 voices. | & 


The Scottiſh Peers being extremely exaſperated at the determination 
of the Houſe of Lords excluding them from the honors of the En- 
gliſh Peerage, and the Scottiſh Nation being alſo equally enraged at the 
recent impoſition of a heavy additional duty on malt, contrary, if not to 
theletter, at leaſt to the ſpirit of the Treaty of Union, which enacted that 
no duty ſhould be laid on malt in Scotland during the war ; a motion was 
made by the Earl of Findlater for leave to bring in a Bill for diffolving the 


Union. This, for the ſake of embarraſſing the Miniſtry, was warmly ſup- 
ported 
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ported by the Whig Lords, Sunderland, Townſhend, Halifax, &c. who 
had once ſo zealouſly ſupported that meaſure. And, on the other hand, 
it was deſtined to be oppoſed by the Tories, who were the original and 
vehement oppoſers of the Union, The Lord Treaſurer baving intimated 
in the courſe of the debate the poſſibility of remitting the duty in queſ- 
tion by virtue of the prerogative; the Earl of Sunderland expreſſed his 
aſtoniſhment that ſach deſpotic prinEiples, tending to the eſtabliſhment 
of a diſpenſing power in the Crown, ſhould be avowed or countenanced 
by the noble Lord. To this the Lord Treaſurer farcaſtically replied, 
« that bis family had never diſtinguiſhed themſelves, as others had done, by 
adviſing arbitrary and deſpotic meaſures.” Lord Sunderland, nettled at 
the alluſion to his father, retorted by obſerving, that, in thoſe times to 
which ſuch unfair reference was made, the noble Lord's family was 
ſcarcely known. The queſtion being put upon Lord Findlater's motion, 
it was negatived in a very full Houſe by a majority of four voices only— 
the numbers being 71 to 67 Peers, including proxies. 


The ſentence of ſuſpenſion paſſed upon Dr. Sacheverel expiring 
about this time, great rejoicings were made upon the occaſion ; and he 
was appointed to preach before the Houſe of Commons on the 2gth of 
May; which was followed, excluſive of the uſual and empty compliment 
of thanks, by a preſentation on the part of the Court to the lucrative 
reQory of St. Andrew's Holborn. | 


Towards the end of the ſeſſion a royal meſſage was ſent to the Houſe 
of Commons, acquainting them with the incumbrances under which the 
civil liſt now labored ; and a grant for the ſum of goo, oool. was moved to 
diſcharge the debts of the Crown. The friends of the Earl of Godol- 
phin, recently deceaſed, expreſſed their aſtoniſhment at this demand; 
and Mr. Smith, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, averred, that to his 
certain knowledge the debts on the civil lift did not in the month of Au- 
guſt 1710 amount to 150, 00l.—a trifling ſum, when the annual appro- 
priation of one hundred thouſand pounds towards the expence of the war, 
the charge of maintaining the Palatines, of building Bleinheim-houſe, &c. 
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were taken into conſideration. It was intimated that the ſtatement was 
deceitful; and that the real object was to ſecure a large ſum, in order to 
influence the approaching General Eledtion. And it was urged to be a 
moſt dangerous precedent for the Houſe to grant ſuch a demand, as the 
ſame compliance would be expected by all future Princes.” But it was 
finally carried in a thin, Houſe, and when the majority of the Members, 
ſuſpeRing no ſuch thing, and the ſummer being now far adyanced, ind 
retired to their ſeats in the ——_ | 


At the motion of the Earl of Wharton and General Stanhope, Ad- 


dreſſes were preſented to the Queen by both Houſes, humbly beſeeching 


her Majeſty to uſe the moſt preſſing inſtances to obtain the removal of 
the Pretender from Lorraine, whither he had recently retired, not with- 
out the ſecret approbation of the Court of London. And the Addreſſes 
paſſed with the cold and reluctant acquiefcence of the Tories, who dared 
not openly to oppoſe. It being aſked, naturally enough, in the courſe of 
the diſcuſſion, where the ſupporters of the motion would have the Pre- 
tender reſide, the Earl of Peterborough, who could ill ſupport the guiſe 
and ſemblance of Toryiſm, with warmth replied, * that ſince be began 
his fludies in Paris, the fitteſt place for him to improve himſelf was 
Rome.” The object of the Addreſſes ſeemed, to thoſe untainted with the 
ſpirit of faction, incompatible with the national dignity, and indicated 
a weak and captious jealouſy. Sir William Whitlocke obſerved, © that 
he remembered a ſimilar addreſs being preſented to the Protector, for the 
removal of Charles Stuart from France; notwithſtanding which, he was tn 
a ſhort time after reſiored to the throne.” The Queen returned a gras 
cious anſwer ; but her © preſſing inſtances” to the Duke of Lorraine pro- 
duced no effec. On the 16th of July, 1713, the Parliament was pro- 
rogued, and in a ſhort time after diſſolved by proclamation. ., 


The celebrated Sprat, Biſhop of Rocheſter, dying at this jun cdure, was 
ſucceeded by Atterbury, late Prolocutor of the Convocation ; as was 
Compton of London by the Biſhop of Briſtol, The Earl of Dorſet, one 


of the laſt Whigs in office, was removed from his Goyernment of Dover 
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Caſile, which was given to the Duke of Ormond ; and the Duke of BOOK VL- 
Athol, a notorious. Jacobite, ſuperſeded the Duke of Montroſe as Lord —_— in 
Privy Seal of Scotland, Nearly at the ſame time the Privy Seal of England o 
was conſigned to the Earl of Dartmouth, Mr. Bromley being in his room | 
appointed Secretary of State; and Sir William Wyndham ſucceeded Mr. 
Benſon as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The peace with France was ſucceeded by new and alarming cabals and — dif 
intrigues at home. The Lord Treaſurer ſtood in the ſingular predica- bas. © 
ment of being equally hated by the Whigs and Jacobitical Torics : by 
the firſt for having done too much, and by the latter too little, for the Pre- 
tender's intereſt. OxyozD and BoLinGBROKE, the two principal leaders 
of Adminiſtration, had been long at variance“, and the diſſenſion between 
them now became open and public. Oxford was a man not remarkable 
for capacity; but long and intimately converſant in buſineſs, cloſe, plau- 
ſible, ſubtle, jealous, intriguing, and ambitious. He aimed at engroffing 
the entire confidence of the Queen, and the ſole management of affairs; 
and inſtead of admitting Bolingbroke to the rank of a co-adjutor, he 
viewed him with the meanneſs of fear and ſuſpicion, as a competitor by 
whom he dreaded to be eclipſed, and perhaps ſupplanted. On the other 
hand, Bolingbroke, finding himſelf regarded in the light of a rival, made 
no ſeruple to become ſo. This celebrated Nobleman, excluſive oſ the ex- 
terior and perſonal advantages by which he was diſtinguiſhed, was poſſeſſ- 
ed of abilities of the firſt order - of manners the moſt captivating, of elo- 
quence the moſt commanding. In almoſt every thing the reverſe of the 
Earl of Oxford, his temper was open and generous ; his conduct, both 
in public and private life, high-ſpirited and magnanimous; and his mea- 
ſares bold and decifive. Equally with Oxford the flave of ambition, and 
leſs ferupulous in the means of gratifying it, there was good reaſon to ſtar 
leſt a Miniſter of this deſcription, in order to ſecure the favor of the So- 
vereign, who cheriſhed a ſecret but inveterate diſlike to the Houſe of 
Hanover, would engage with ardor in the profecution of projects which 
the PE caution of Oxford would deem romantic and impractica+ 

| * Eulof Oxford's Memorial to the Queen. 
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ble; and which were alſo abhorrent from his feelings and principles. 

While Oxford entirely loſt the confidence of the Tories, which indeed 
he never perſectly poſſeſſed, by his ſlowneſs, duplicity and indeciſion; 
Bolingbroke gained ground, both with the Queen and the Faction, by the 
ſaperiority of his talents, his firmneſs and vigor. Reſolute and daring, 
from that conſciouſneſs of genius which led him to place an entire reliance 
upon the reſources of his own mind, he very early acquired, and ever after 
maintained, in a degree which no political leader fince the death of Shafteſ- 
bury had ever been able to attain, the moſt ſurpriſing aſcendency over 
the opinions of all his political affociates. It is difficult to conjecture, 
however, under what pretence or color any attempt could have been 
made to ſubvert the Proteſtant Succeſſion, for which both parties pub- 
licly and uniformly profeſſed the moſt zealous attachment, and which was 
regarded as ſacred by a very great majority of the Nation. © The art of 
the Whigs,” ſays Lord Bolingbroke himſelf, © was to blend as undiſtin- 
guiſhably as they could all their party intereſts with thoſe of the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion ; and they made juſt the ſame factious uſe of the ſuppoſed dan- 
ger of it, as the Tories had endeavoured to make fome time before of the 
ſuppoſed danger of the Church“. And there is every reaſon to believe, 
that if the Tories had taken any ſerious ſteps with a view to effe the re- 
ſtoration of the exiled family, they would inſtantly have loſt all credit and 
influence both with the Parliament and the Country. On the change of 
Adminiſtration, the Earls of Oxford and Rocheſter, the Dukes of Shrewſ- 
bury and Buckingham, &c. wrote to the Electoral Court of Hanover, 
through the medium of Lord Rivers and Mr. Thomas Harley, couſin to 
the Treaſurer, ſucceſſively deputed thither, letters full of proteftations of 
their zeal for its intereſt. The Earl of Rocheſter, in particular, congra- 
tulated his Electoral Highneſs upon © affairs being now in a better train, 
with reſpect to the ſucceſſion, than heretofore” —alluding probably to the 
oppoſition made by the Whigs to the project of the Tories for bringing 
aver the Princeſs Sophia. And the Miniſter Harley declares, © that the 
late changes have given the greater and better part of the Nation an op- 
portunity to expreſs their duty to that Serene Houſe +.” 


* Letter to bir William Wyndham. = + Macpherfon's Papers, vol, il. 
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the negotiations with France, and the Memorial or Remonſtrance pre- 
ſented by his Ambaſſador in London againſt the Project of Peace, gave 
extreme offence tothe Queen ; and from this period ſhe entertained, as it 
appears, frequent diſcourſes on the ſubject of her brother's reſtoration; and 
even expreſſed herſelf at times, though with great caution, in terms fa- 
vorable to it. In a conference held by Mrs. Maſham with M. Meſnager, 
that lady acknowledged her Majeſty's ſecret inclination in favor of her 
brother, faying © that it would be an inexpreſſible ſatisſaction to her 
Majeſty to ſee herſelf delivered from the fatal neceſſity of doing ſo much 
wrong; and, if it could be poſſible with ſafety to the religion and liberty 

of her ſubjeFs, to have her BRxorRER reſtored to his right, at leaſt after her 
deceaſe, if it could not be done before.” She acknowledged, however, 
that the Queen did not ſee how this could be done—her brother being 
the object of the rage and irreconcileable averſion of the people. And 
in a letter ſubſequently written by Mrs. Maſham to M. Meſnager, da- 
ted March 2, 1712, ſhe tells him, that the Court of St. Germaine's 
are fallen into the hands of my Lord Treaſurer, who ſhe doubts not 
values bimſelf upon having deceived them.” 


The Duke of Leeds aſſured Leſley, the famous Non-juring Clergy- 
man, that he had often endeavored to found the Queen upon this point, 
but that ſhe always declined to explain her ſentiments. But to the 
Duke of Buckingham, who ſtood beyond compariſon higher in her favor 
and confidence, ſhe was far more explicit. This Nobleman, in a curious 
epiſtle to the Earl of Middleton, dated Feb. 15, 1712, under the guiſe 
of fictitious names and enigmatical expreſſions, informs his Lordſhip that 
the Queen complained © that her brother would not make the leaſt ſtep 
to oblige her.” In anſwer to the Duke's arguments and remonſtrances, 
ſhe replied haftily, « What would you have me do? You know that a 
Papiſt cannot inherit—therefore I had better do with a good grace what 
I cannot help.” - And on being again urged, ſhe ſaid, © I do not ſee how I 
can undo what I myſelf have done, and done in ſuch a manner. He may 
thank himſelf for it. He knows I always loved him better than Hano- 


ver, 
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ver.“ The Duke adds, © that he is convinced, if the King would re- 
turn to the Church of England, all would be eaſy—nay, if he would but 
barely give hopes he would do ſo *.” Such a change would doubtleſs 
have produced important conſequences; but, upon the whole, it is clear 
that the projects of the Jacobites met with no ſerious countenance or en- 
couragement from the Court. 'The Earl of Strafford, who notwith- 
ſtanding his High-Church and Tory principles appears to have eſpouſed 
cordially and zealouſly the intereſts of the Electoral Houſe, affirms in 
his letter to the Princeſs Sophia, of December 1712, That there is not 
one of a thouſand in the whole iſland who is a Jacobite.” In a ſubſe- 
quent letter he ſays, © Believe me, Madam, all the noiſe made about the 
Pretender is groundleſs; and the Tories are full as much in your intereſt 
or rather more than the Whigs, though the latter have of late got a way 
of threatening the Tories with the Proteſtant Succeſſion, as if your Royal 
Highneſs, or thoſe of your illuſtrious Houſe whoſhould ſucceed the Queen, 
were not to reign over the Tories as well as the Whigs. I am ſure you 
know what is called Tory are thoſe which are for the Church of England.” 
And in a letter of ſtill later date (May 171 4), there is this remarkable paſ- 


| ſage: © After all the fooliſh and malicious outery of the danger of the Pre- 


tender, I haveaſked the people here (i.e.at the Hague) to tell me one thing 


done in his favor, or one thing left undone to exclude him, and to ſecure 
your ſucceſſion. Nay, I have defired them to let me know what was deſired, 


or if there could be any thing more done to ſecure the Proteſtant Succeſ- 
mT 

It is very poſſible that the Duke of Buckingham, in his eagerneſsto make his court at St. 
Germaine's, may have been tempted to add ſome embelliſhmentsto his narrative of this con- 
verſation with the Queen, and it is therefore to be received with ſome caution. However this 
may be, certain it is, that the relation given by Mr. Macpherſon, in his hiſtory of the confer- 
ence in queſtion, is by no means authoriſed by the Duke of Buckingham's own account as 
reported by the Agent Trevor; and the hiſtory is therefore to be read with ſtill more caution 
than the letter. Mr. M. makes the Queen ſay, The example of the father has no weight 


with the ſon; he prefers his religious errors to the throne of a great kingdom. All wo 


be eaſy, ſhould he enter the pale of the Church of England.” This is abſolute fiction; for, 
thongh the Duke himſelf does indeed in the exceſs of his zeal make uſe of the J, words, 
to/aſcribe them to the Queen is a groſs falſification of hiſtory, and reſolves itſelf into inex- 
cuſable negligence, or yet more inexcuſable miſrepreſentation. 

flea 
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ſion in your illuſtrious Houſe; and if they would tell me, I would engage 
it ſhould be done,” Nevertheleſs, the Whigs were inceſſant in their excla- 
mations that the preſent Miniſters were forming deep and dangerous de- 
ſigns againſt the Proteſtant Succeſſion and in favor of the Pretender. 


The Duke of Marlborough, in a letter to M. Robethon, of February 


1714, declares hbimfelf rejoiced to find, © that the Republic,” i. e. of Hol- 
land, „takes the alarm, and begins to wake out of the lethargy it had 
fallen into fince the peace of Utrecht. And he affirms, that the Queen's 
ill health, and the Miniſters" making ſuch open ſteps in favor of the Pre- 
tender as to leave no deubt of their intentions to place him on the 
Throne, have brought things fo near a deciſion, that, unleſs the States 
deſign to look on and ſee us loſt, and conſequently themſelves, they 
could no longer remain inactive. And it appears in the courſe of the 
letter, that in confequence of his repreſentations, together with thoſe of 
the other leaders of the Whigs, the States were equipping a great fleet 
to convoy a large body of forces to England, effectually to aſſert in caſe 
of need the Proteſtant, Succeflion in the Houfe of Hanover, of which 
they were the guarantees. This is therefore a demonſtrative proof of 
the real and zealous attachment of the Duke of Marlborough to the 
Hanoverian Succeſſion. Yet, ſtrange it is to tell, that the groſſneſs of 


his political hypocriſy was ſuch, as to incite him to maintain preciſely the 


ſame exterior to the Court of St. Germaine's. In a confidential conyer- 
ſation with one of the Agents of that Court (Trevor), as reported to the 
Earl of Middleton (November 1711), he ſolemnly declared, © that no- 
thing ſhould be wanting on his fide, as occaſions ſhould prefent—that 
he thought the King's buſineſs could not fail of going forward, and hat 
his relizion would not be any hindrance to it—He ſaid, he knew the Prin- 
ceſs of Denmark well, that ſhe was 4 very boneſt perſan, eaſily won and 
wrought upon; but who at bottom had certainly no averſion from her 
brother. But ſhe was one that muſt not be frightened—and that any 


external force ufed would rather do harm than good, both in regard to her 


and others,—W hereas, if things were ſuffered to go on in their own 


train, the King's buſineſs. would go on of itſelf, and he doubted not 
| would 


— 
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| ſucceſs was, morally ſpeaking, impoſſible; and the counſel of this 
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$00K vi. would come to a happy concluſion .“ It may be remarked, that the | 


advice here given to the pretended King was in the higheſt degree art- 
ful and inſidious. For he intimates, 1ſt, that there exiſted no poli- 
tical neceſſity for changing his religion ; and, 2dly, that it would be 
highly impolitic to make uſe of external force in order to effec his re- 
ſtoration; though, without employing one or other of theſe expedients, 


« traitor-friend” was manifeſtly calculated only to amuſe and to delude. 
The characters of the great leaders Oxford and Bolingbroke, however op- 
poſite, were equally adapted to impreſs the idea that extraordinary deſigns 
and projects were in agitation. Bolingbroke was a man of an adventur- 
ous and aſpiring genius—Oxford was full of ſecrecy and of myſtery ; and 
he poſſeſſed for ſome years in reality, and ſtill in appearance, an unbounded 
influence over the Queen, © One is at a loſs,” ſays Baron Schutz the 
Hanoverian Reſident, in a letter to Baron Bothmar (September 1713), 
« what character to give of this man: he told a ſtranger, who wanted 
to put him upon his guard againſt ſome one, I never truſted any one; 
I am determined not to truſt any one for the future ; conſequently no 


- one has deceived, or can deceive me.” And we are informed in another 


letter from M. Galke, Secretary to the Embaſly, © that in tranſacting 
buſineſs with the Treaſurer it is impoſſible to comprehend the anſwers 
he gives, much leſs to put them afterwards in writing.” Such was at 
this period the political fituation of Britain, and ſuch the ideas and ap- 
prehenſions prevailing in relation to the actual ftate of things and their 
probable conſequences. 


Since the diſmiſſion of the Earl of Wharton from the Government of 
Ireland, that Kingdom had been finking under the baneful yoke of 
Tory influence and oppreſſion ; Sir Conſtantine Phipps, Chancellor of 
the Kingdom, and one of the Lords Juſtices in the abſence of the Duke 
of Ormond, having the chief management of affairs. The Duke of 
Shrewſbury, a Nobleman admired, courted and feared by both parties, 


Maepherſon's Papers, vol. ii. p. 233. 


being 
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being on his eee Ons" arrived in 


Dublin October the 27th 1713, and immediately checked the inſolence 
and virulence of the predominagt faction, by declaring, publicly that he 
was ſtill the ſame as in the year 1688 ; and on the birth-day of, King 
William, November the 4th, he commemorated with great demonſtra- 


tions of regard and veneration the glorious and immortal memory of 
that Monarch. The Parliament of Ireland meeting, after a new elec- 
tion, on the 25th of Noyember, were told by his Excellency the Lord 


Lieutenant in his ppening ſpeech, that her Majeſty, having procured @ a 


ſafe and honorable peace, had nothing now to with but that her ſuhjects 


might enjoy the benefits and advantages of it ;—that her, Majeſty had 


nothing more at heart than the preſervation of the rights and liberties 
of her People, and the ſettling them upon a laſting foundation by ſe- 
curing the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the Houſe of Hanover.“ As the 
Earl, of Nottingham co-operated with the Whigs without loſing the 
confidence of the Tories; ſo the Duke of Shrewſbury ſeemed to act 
with the Tories, without forfeiting his credit with the Whigs. The 


new Parliament convened. under his auſpices ſoon manifeſted itſelf to be 


entirely Whig in inclination and principle. They forthwith ordered in 
a Bill to attaint the Pretender and his adherents ; they took effectual 
weaſures to ſuppreſs all ſeditious and Jacobitical publications, which had 
been of late notoriouſly countenanced and encouraged ; and they una- 
nimouſly reſolved upon an Addreſs to the Queen for the removal of 
Sir Conſtantine Phipps from the Chancellorſhip. On the other hand, 
the Houſe of Lords, where the Tory intereſt prevailed, reſolyed, that the 
Lord Chancellor Phipps bad in his ſeveral ſtations acquitted himſelf with 
honor and integrity, and voted a Counter- addreſs. Phe two Houſes of 


Convocation attending at the Caſtle of Dublin to preſent an Addreſs ſimilar 


to that of the Lords; Mr. Moleſworth, afterwards Lord Moleſworth, fo 
celebrated for, his embaſſy to Denmark, being at this time a Member of 
the Iriſh Parliament and a Privy Counſellor of that Kingdom, ſaid aloud 
in the preſence, and hearing of the Biſhops and Clergy : “They that 


bave turned the world upſide down are come hither alſo.” Enraged at 


this ſarcaſm, the Lower Houſe of Convocation ſent to the Upper a formal 
rſt] 32 complaint 


* 
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BOOK- VI. cothplaint of the words uttered by Mr. Moleſworth, which they at- 
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State of Eu - 


T 


of Al- 


ſerted to be an intolerable profunation of the Holy Scriptures, and 
ſpoken with a defign to caſt an odium and aſperſion on their Graces 
and Eordſhips, and the whole body of the Clergy ; whom they humbly 
prayed their Lordſhips to vindicate from this wicked catumny.” The 
Biſhops immediately laid this complaint before the Houſe of Lords, who 
defired a conference with the Commons on this important buſineſs, and 
left with them a copy of the paper delivered by the Convocation. But 
the Commons would take no cognizance of the complaint: and no re- 
dreſs being obtainable in Ireland, recourſe was had to a direct repreſen- 
tation to the Queen, by whom Mr. Moleſworth was, to the diſgrace of 
77 & 


The proceedings of the Triſh Pacfianient being extremely diſliked by” 
the Engliſh Miniſters, the Duke of Shrewſbury received orders to pro- 


rogue them, and they were fuffered to meet no more during this reign. 


The Lord Lieutenant himfelf began to be very uneaſy at his preſent” 
fituation, where he now found himſelf little better than a State pageant. 
He knew the Queen's health to be extremely impaired ; and, having 
certain meaſures to keep, and views to anſwer, he defired and obtained 
leave to return to England; the Lord Chancellor Phipps, the Primate: 


Lindſey, and the Archbiſhop of Tuam being in his abſence appointed 
Lords Juſtices of the Kingdom. 


When the Treaty of Utrecht was ſigned, Count Zinzendorf, Ambaſ- 
fador from the Court of Vienna, declared the reſolution of the Emperor 
to carry on the war, and hazard all rather than ſubmit to the preſcribed 
conditions. But the war being continued with ill fucceſs on the part 
of Prince Eugene, who commanded on the Rhine with a very inferior 
force, during the ſummer of 1713, againſt M. Villars; and the French 
capturing the cities of Landau and Fribourg; the Imperial pride began 
to liſten ſeriouſly to the overtures of France, and a definitive peace was 
concluded at Al-Raſtadt November 1713, by which Naples, Milan, Sar- 
dinia and the Low Countries were ceded to the Houſe of Auſtria. 

The 
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— FOLD and a ſuſpenſion of arms with BOOK. VI. 
Spain; but Charles refuſed to recogniſe the title of his rival, King Philip. — 
And the important fortreſs of Landau, which the Emperor might have L 
ſecured by acceding to the Treaty of Utrecht, now remained with France. 

Soon after this were exchanged-the ratifications of the Treaty between 

Great Britain and Spain; by which it was ſtipulated, that the Aſſiento 

Contract for ſupplying the Spaniſh Colonies with negroes ſhould be 

granted to England for the term of thirty years; that no part of the 

Spaniſh Weſt Indies ſhould ever be alienated from the Crown of Spain 

to France or any other Nation. Gibraltar and Minorca were ceded for 

ever to England: Sicily was yielded to the Duke of Savoy, but to revert 

to Spain in caſe of a failure of the line of Savoy. The Catalans were to 

receive a pardon.on ſubmiſſion, and to enjoy the privileges of the inha- 

bitants of the Caſtiles i. e. in other words, they were to be diveſted of 
their own ſree Conſlitution, which they prized far more highly. 


The war in the North of Europe till continued, much to the diſad - 
vantage of Sweden. The King of Denmark, who had long courted the 
ſavors of fortune in vain, at length ſucceeded. in the ſiege of Stade, and ; 
in the ſubſequent reduction of the Duchy of Bremen, and contiguous | 
principality of Verden. In the mean time the Czar invaded Finland | 
- with a great force, and reduced the whole province, with Abo its capital. my 
And Count Steenbock the Swediſh General, who had long maintained V1 
his ground in Pomerania with great courage and ability, ſuſtained a ji 
grievous reverſe of fortune, and was compelled to ſurrender with his whole 14 
army priſoners of war an event which ſtruck the Swediſh Nation with 5 
general conſternation. After ſeveral years reſidence in Bender, the 
-King of Sweden received orders from the Porte to quit the Ottoman 
territory; the Grand Seignor undertaking to procure him a ſafe paſ- 
ſage to his own dominions : but with an obſtinacy and raſhneſs border- 
ing upon inſanity he refuſed compliance, and fortified himſelf in the 1 
- houſe where he reſided. But this being carried aſter ſuſtaining a regular 4 
aſſault, the King himſelf was made a priſoner and conveyed to Adriano- 1 


6 to Turkey being ſor the 
322 moſt 
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vooß ui. moſt part fold for Naves. After a variety of romantic adventures; the 
—— King of Sweden returned to his own kingdom, there to involye-himſelf 


1 
* _ his +0 in new dangers and new ane 


Towards the concluſion of the _— year (1713), the ending 
acquired by Lord Bolingbroke in the Cabinet began plainly to appear; 
and the refignation of the Lord Treaſurer was the public theme of con- 
verſation. This added much to the fears and apprehenſions of the 
Whigs— Lord Bolingbroke being accounted the author of all the moſt 
obnoxious and violent meaſures lately adopted. At the end of Decem- 
ber the Queen was ſeized with a ſevere fit of the gout, from which the 
recovered very ſlowly and imperſectly. The public funds fell prodi- 

giouſly, and there followed a great run upon the Bank; but, the Queen 
declaring in a letter to the Lord Mayor her intention to open the Par- 
liament in perſon on the 16th of February (1714), the alarm ſubſided. 


Seffion of Par- On the day prefixed the new Parliament accordingly met, being 
28 opened, notwithſtanding the preceding intimation, by commiſfion : amd 
Sir Thomas Hanmer was choſen Speaker without oppoſition. But on 

the 2d of March the Queen went to the Houſe of Lords, and delivered 

a popular ſpeech, in which ſhe took occafion- to remark, * that there 

were ſome who had arrived at that height of malice as to inſinuate that 

the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the Houſe of Hanover was in danger under 

her Government. Thoſe,” faid the, © who go about thus to diſtract 

the minds of men with imaginary dangers, can only . to diſturb the 

Debates on the preſent tranquillity, and bring real miſchief upon us.” This declara- 
danger of the tion was much better received by the Commons, who differed little from 
Succeſſion. "the complexion of their immediate predeceſſors, than the Peers, where 
the Whigs were ſo numerous and powerful. The grand queſtion being 

brought forward by the Earl of Wharton, whether the Proteſtant Sue- 

ceſſion was in danger under the preſent Adminiſtration; a very warm 

debate of many hours continuance enſued. And the Lord Freafurer 

Oxford, laying his hand upon his heart, declared “that he had on ſo 

many occafions given ſuch ſignal proofs of his affection to the Proteft- 

| ant 
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ant Succeſſion, that he was confident no Member of that auguſt. Aſſem- Book vl. 
bly could ever mean to call it in queſtion.”- The Proteſtant Succeſſion —_— 
was at length voted out of danger by a ſmall majority, the numbers be- . 
ing 76 againſt 64. Upon this occaſion the Earl of Angleſey, who had 
the reputation of being at the head of the Trimmers, with various others 
of that ſagacious cores divided with the Whigs: and the moſt pro- 
bable reaſon why ſo many of this claſs voted the Proteſtant Succeſhon 
to be in danger, was their firm minen 1 an and 
would RP take OY ow 10 


Te Earl al Wharton then moved, that an Addreſa-ſhould be pre- 
ſented to the Queen, to iſſue a proclamation promiſing a reward to any | 
-perſon who ſhould .apprehend the Pretender dead or alive. To which 

Lord Trevor very humanely and properly propoſed to add, “ in cafe of þ | 
his landing or attempting to land in Great Britain or Ireland.” To the | 4 
motion thus mitigated and modified the Houſe agreed; and, on its be- | a 
ing preſented to the Queen, ſhe replied in the ſollowing terms: My 
Lords, it would be a real ſtrengthening to the Sueceſſion in the Houſe 
of Hanover, as well as a ſupport to my Government, that an end were put , 
to thoſe groundleſs fears and jealouſies which have been ſo induſtriouſly | 
promoted. 1 do not at this time ſee any oceaſion ſor ſuch a proclama- | 
tion: nm = 
bed, A e ed 0 12022) ge 14 


- The next ep which ü the — jealouſy ofthe Whigs k led them Writ demand. | T 
to adopt, was to perſuade the Court of Herenhauſen, aſter much reluc- Eleorat | 
tant heſitation indeed, to order Baron Schutz to demand of the Chancel- FR 1 
lor a writ for the Electoral Prince as Duke of Cambridge, with a view 
to his reſidence in England, in direct contradiction to the ſentiments and 
policy they had fo ſtrenuouſly defended in the early part of the preſent 
reign. It was now the turn of the Tories to oppoſe; and though it was 
impoſſible to deny the writ, the Queen expreſſed in a letter to the 
Princeſs Sophia ber diſapprobation of the deſign in terms ſo pointed 
and forcible, that it was thought expedient to lay it aſide. Her Ma- 
| | Jeſty 
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vo N. jeſty not only ſtated her furpriſe that an attempt ſhould be made f 


17. 


derogatory from her dignity and royal authority, but ber determination to 
oppoſe it, however fatal the conſequences mught be. And the Earl of Ox- 
ford in a letter to Baron Waſſenner (April 1714), after declaring his un- 
alterable and devoted attachment to the interefts of the Electoral farnily, 
inſorms him in confidence, that one thing only can prejudice the Succeſ- 
fion in that Serene Houſe; which is, the endeavor to bring them or any 
of them over without the Queen's conſent. In order to prove the ſin- 
cerity of his profeſſions, the Lord Treaſurer had in the courſe of the 
preſent ſeſſion offered to Schutz the option of an Act empowering the 
Electreſs to name all the Regents, to the excluſion of the Great Officers of 
State; which it would have been the groſſeſt folly to have propoſed, had 
any real defign been harbored inimical to the Succeſſion. But the 


"Whig leaders treated the offer as artful and inſidious, ſaying, that he 


only wanted an opportunity of tampering with the Act of Suoceiſſion. 


Though the conduct of the Elector was very indiſcreet in regard to the 
two important points of the war and the writ demanded for the Elec- 


toral Prince ; yet was it upon the whole cautious, temperate and judi- 
cious. It appears that the heads of the Whig party entertained at times 
ſchemes and projects highly romantic and extravagant; and that they 
had in particular a plan in contemplation, for the Elector to convey him- 


ſelf to England at the head of a body of Hanoverian troops — and if the 


States General refuſed to provide ſhips for the purpoſe, it was ſuggeſted 
that they might be had from the King of Denmark. Of this propoſition 
the Elector declared his total diſapprobation—and Robethon, in his diſ- 
patches to England, treats the whole plan 3 abſurd and im- 
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The Earl of Oxford was not . pub- 
* of which he moved in the Houſe of Peers a Bill © for the fur- 


ther ſecurity of the Proteſtant Succeflion,” making it high treaſon to bring 
foreign troops into the kingdom. But it was forcibly objected, that a 
law againſt bringing troops into Great Britain to ſupport the cauſe 
oſ the Pretender was unneceſſary; ſince ſuch troops, if foreigners, might 


be 
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eee object with: the Eledtor te ered {has 
for his mother the Electreſs, who cotnplained-that ſhe had/as yet gained 
nothing by the Engliſh Succeſſion but ſome ſheets of parchment. Mr. 
Thomas Harley, when at Hanover, had flattered the EleQoral Court 
that the Lord Treaſurer would contribute to this with all his power; ac- 

knowledging that nothing could be more juſt—yet it was never mentioned 
in Parliament by either Tories or Whigs. On the contrary, the latter were 
very earneſt and importunate in their applications ſor money to the Elec- 
tor, who parted with it, as may well be imagined, very reluctantly. And 
when it was propoſed to him to advance à large ſum to ſecure a majority 
of Members at the laſt General Election, be abſolutely and very properly 
refuſed, ſaying, that the Court would always have the heavieſt purſe 


That the Nation muſt exert itſelf, for that he could not fave them againſt 
their will.” The death of the EleQrefs taking place at this period; the 


Elector of Brunſwic was, by an order of the Court, prayed for by name 
in all churches and chapels throughout Sughd; — —„-—-— 
— earn 


In May, a Bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm was introduced, by 
which Diſſenters were, under very ſevere penalties, prohibited from all 
interference in the buſineſs of education. For though,” according to 
the obſervation of Lord Bolingbroke, who was the chief adviſer and de- 
fender of this, as of all the more daring and violent meaſures of the pre- 
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fent Adminiſtration, * the evil ect was perhaps without remedy, and 


therefore entitled to ſome indulgence ; the evil cau/e ought to be pre- 
vented, and was entitled to none.” Notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts 
of the Whigs, who were inflamed with a juſt indignation at this atrocious 
invaſion of the natural rights of mankind, this deteſtable Bill paſſed 
through the Houſe of Commons by a very great majority, viz. 237 againſt 
126 voices. It was then carried by Sir William Wyndham, the original 
mover of it, up to the Houſe of Lords, where it excited one of the molt 
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nookvr. violent and memorable debates which had occurred finee the Revolution. 


=" 


The conduct of Lord Bolingbroke upon this occaſion” clearly demon- 
ſtrated, that the unprincipled effrontery of infidelity may produce effects 
nearly ſimilar to, and full as fatal as, the moſt bigoted and furious fatia- 
tioiſm. This Nobleman, on the firſt reading of the Bill, declared it to be 
of the laſt importance, ſince it concerned the ſecurity of the Church of 
England, the beſt and firmeſt ſupport of the Monarchy—both which all 
good men, and more eſpecially the Members of that auguſt Aſſembly, 
who derive their luſtre from and are neareſt the Throne, ought to have 
moſt at heart: and he concluded with moving that it be read a ſecond 
time. The motion was oppoſed by the Lords Cowper, Wharton, Ha- 
lifax, Townſhend, Nottingham, &c. It is a ſingular ſact, that both the 
great leaders of the Adminiſtration, Oxford and Bolingbroke, were edu- 
cated in the principles of Nonconſormity; and in alluſion to this circum- 
ſtance the Earl of Wharton expreſſed his ſurpriſe to ſee men brought up 
in the boſom of Diſſent become the moſt zealous champions of the Church 
and thoſe who had been indebted for their great acquirements to the 


ſeminaries deſcribed in the Bill, moſt forward for the ſuppreſſion of them. 


El was melancholy,” his Lordſhip ſaid, & that at a time when the Nation 


was menaced with the dangers of popery and ſlavery, a Bill ſhould be in- 
troduced tending to create diwiſions amongſt Proteſtants, to weaken their 
intereſt, and to haſten their ruin. This would indeed be wonderful, did 
we not know the madneſs of thoſe Stateſmen who had deviſed and now 
ſtood forward as the ſupporters of the preſent Bill. To any other deſerip- 
tion of perſons it would ſeem prepoſterous to ſtyle that ſchiſm in England 
which is the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland The counterpart , of the 
meaſure was ſtill wanting; and he expected the -Scottiſh Peers in the 
Houſe would move ſor another Bill to prevent the growth; of. ſchiſm in 
their own country. Precedents and authorities bad been eited in favor 
of the preſent meaſure, but there was one authority of the higheſt weight 
which had not yet been mentioned. He acknowledged that it would 
have come with moſt ſoree and propriety (turning round to the Biſhops) 
ſrom that venerable Bench; but ſince their Lordſhips had been wholly 
Llent in this debate, he would himſelf tell them, that it was the rule of the 
tudloir Goſpel 
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Goſpel to-do unto others as we would be done unto.” The Earl of Not- 
tingham, whoſe attachment to the Church no one would venture to call 
in queſtion, owned, “he had formerly been of opinion that the occaſional 
conformity of Diſſenters was dangerous to the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
and therefore he had ever promoted the Bill to prevent it; but that, the 
Church having now that ſecurity, he believed her ſafe and out of danger, 
and therefore he thought himſelf in conſcience obliged to oppoſe ſo bar- 
barous a law as this.“ The Lord Treaſurer, agreeably to his weak, 
wavering, and myſterious policy, contented himſelſ with ſaying, © that he 
had not yet conſidered of the Bill, but when he had he would vote ac- 
cording as it appeared to him to be either for the good or detriment of 


the Country: he declared therefore for the ſecond reading.” But in the 


ſubſequent ſtages of the Bill he abſented himſelf from the Houſe. A peti- 
tion from the Diſſenters to be heard by Counſel againſt the Bill was re- 
jected by 72 voices againſt 66. In the progreſs of the buſineſs a clauſe 
was inſerted, extending the operation of the Bill to Ireland, though the 
Duke of Shrewſbury, Lord Lieutenant of the Kingdom, declared ſtrongly 
againſt it, by a majority. of 57 to 51 voices. And the general and final 
queſtion, that the Bill do now paſs, was carried by 77 to 72 voices. The 
royal aflent was given, on the 25th of June, to the Schiſm Act, which was 
to take effect on the i ſt of Auguſt following. But, in the deſtined courſe 
of events, on that very day a reverſe of fortune fatal to the authors of this 
infamous Bill took place—the dynaſty of the Stuarts came to its termi- 
nation, and * the laſt ſpark of that direful Houſe went out.” 


Not to anticipate too far, it is ſufficient to ſay, that this was the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Tory party, many of whom were undoubtedly diſ- 
poſed to have gone far greater lengths. But the Queen's conſtitution 
was now ſo entirely broken, that it was evident ſhe approached towards 
the concluſion of her life; and the Miniſters of the Crown, in the alarm- 
ing proſpect of. her diſſolution, thought of little elſe than their private 
intereſts and perſonal ſafety. Oxford and Bolingbroke were now ſo ex» 
aſperated againſt each other, that they could not abſtain from the moſt 
indecent. and bitter altercation, even in the preſence of the Queen. On 
4A the 
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the 8th of June the Earl of Oxford preſented a Memorial to the Queen, 
containing a recapitulation of the principal events of his Adminiſtration— 
vindicating his own conduct, and reflecting with great acrimony upon 
that of his antagoniſt—whom he charged with endeavoring to enliſt a ſe- 
parate party for himſelf in the Houſe of Commons from the beginning 
of February 1711. And in his uſual obſcure and myſterious language, 
he declares, that the tranſactions which paſſed during his long con- 
finement and abſence ſrom buſineſs from the attempt of Guiſcard were 
too black to mention.” But this remonſtrance made no impreflion 
upon the mind of the Queen, who was now entirely alienated from the 
Lord Treaſurer, whoſe aſcendency over her had for ſome years been un- 
ſhaken and abſolute. Not a ſingle meaſure however was adopted at this 
critical period by the confidential Miniſters of the Crown, from which it 
could be inferred that they entertained deſigns inimical to the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion. On the contrary, attempts having been made to enliſt men 
for the ſervice of the Pretender; a Proclamation was immediately iſſued, 
promiſing a reward of goool. for apprehending the Pretender whenever he 
ſhould land, or attempt to lund, in Great Britain or Ireland. Both Houſes 
voted an Addreſs of Thanks for this Proclamation ; and the Commons, as 
a farther and demonſtrative proof of their attachment to the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, aſſured her Majeſty, © that they would out of the firſt aids 
grant the ſum of 100,000]. as a farther reward to any who ſhall perform 
ſo great a ſervice to her Majeſty and her kingdoms; and alſo that they 
would heartily concur with her Majeſty in all other meaſures for extin- 
guiſhing the hopes of the Pretender, and all his open and ſecret abettors.” 
And this Addreſs was preſented to the Queen by the whole Houſe. At 
the ſame time, Lord Bolingbroke himſelf brought.in a Bill, denouncing 
the penalties of high treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould enliſt or be 
enliſted in the Pretender's ſervice. On the gth of July the ſeſſion was 
terminated by a Speech from the Throne, in which the Queen affirmed, 
* that ber chief concern was to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion, the li- 
berty of her ſubjects, and the tranquillity of the kingdom.” 


On the 24th of July. (1714) the Earl of Oxford, who in the preſence of 
2 the 
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the Queen had thrown out an impotent menace” « to leave ſome perſons BOOK VI. 
as low as he found them,” was unexpectedly diveſted of the ſtaff of "7X 
Treafurer : and Bolingbroke found himſelf elevated to the ſummit of 
power by the ſudden and total fall of his rival. This ſplendid pre-emi- 
nence, however, he enjoyed only for a moment. The Queen, who was ea of te 
perceived to be extremely agitated from the time of the diſmiſſion of Queen. 
Lord Oxford, never recovered her compoſure of mind; but, as if. alto- 
gether exhauſted by inceſſant fatigue, chagrin, and vexation, gradually 
ſank into a kind of lethargy, in which ſtate ſhe remained till Sunday 
Auguſt 1, 1714, when ſhe expired, in the goth "ou of her age, and thir- 
teenth of her reign. 
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- Whatever projects Bolingbroke might have in contemplation, they 
were entirely diſconcerted by the firmneſs and ſpirit with which the 
leaders of the Whig party acted upon this occafion. A Meeting of the 
Privy Council being convened when the Queen was on the verge of de- | 
parture ; the Dukes of Somerſet and Argyll entered the Council Cham- 
ber, without any previous ſummons, to the aſtoniſhment of the majority 
of the Members. But the Duke of Shrewſbury aroſe and thanked them- ''Y 
for their readineſs to affift the Council in that critical juncture. They | 
then took their places; and it being repreſented as of the higheſt im- | 
portance that the office of Lord Treaſurer ſhould be immediately filled, | 4 
the Duke of Shrewſbury, already occupying the poſts of Lord High 
Chamberlain, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was propoſed and unani- 4 
mouſly agreed upon as the fitteſt perſon for that great truſt. The Queen's 
phyſicians, on examination, aſſuring the Council that her Majeſty was | f 1 
ſtill ſenſible ; the Chancellor and ſeveral other Lords were nominated to 1 
attend her. On being inſormed of the recommendation of the Privy 1 
Council, ſhe expreſſed her entire approbation of it, and, giving with her i 
own hands the Treaſurer's ſtaff to the Duke, charged him “ to uſe it for 
the good of her people.” The Queen, after an interval of ſome hours, | 
relapfing into her lethargic ftate ; the Council proceeded by the moſt vi- | 1 
gorous meaſures to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom, Orders | 
were diſpatched to ſeyeral regiments of horſe and dragoons to march to- 
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wards the metropolis. Directions were given for equipping a fleet with 
all expedition. An expreſs was ſent off to the Elector of Hanover, fig- 
nifying, that the Queen's life was deſpaired of, and defiring that he would 
without delay repair to Holland, where he would find a Britiſh ſquadron 
ready to convoy him to England. Inſtructions were at the ſame time 
diſpatched to the Earl of Strafford, Ambaſſador at the Hague, to demand 
from the States the performance of their engagements, as guarantees of 
the Proteſtant Succefſion.: and the heralds at arms were kept in wait- 
ing in order to proclaim the new King the inſtant the throne ſhould be- 
come vacant. No ſymptoms of popular tumult or diſcontent, much lefs 
of oppoſition, appeared on this great occaſion ; and whatever might be in- 
tended, it is certain nothing was effected by the late Queen and her Mi- 
niſters in favor of the Pretender. The death of that Princeſs muſt, not- 
withſtanding, upon the whole, be regarded as a very ſeaſonable and for- 
tunate event. For, had Bolingbroke been fully eſtabliſhed in the poſt of 
Prime Miniſter, it is impoſlible to aſcertain the extent of the miſchief 
which might eventually have reſulted from the nnion of ſuch uncommon 
talents with ſuch a total want or diſregard of principle. 


Of the favorable opinion univerſally entertained by the Engliſh Nation 
reſpecting the general purity and rectitude of intention which diſtinguiſh- 
ed this laſt and beſt of the Sovereigns of the Houſe of Stuart, the epithet 
of the good Queen Anne, ſo commonly applied to this Princeſs, is itſelf a 
ſufficient-proof. This good Queer, however, had imbibed in a very great 
degree the hereditary prejudices of her family reſpecting the nature and 
extent of the regal authority; and there is reaſon to believe that the 
ſucceſsſul reſiſtance of the Nation to the late King James was in her eyes 
juſtified only by the attempts made to eſtabliſh Popery upon the ruins of 
the Proteſtant religion ; to which, in the form exhibiting itſelf to her 
perception, as inculcated and profeſſed by the Church of England, ſhe 
entertained a zealous attachment,.or rather.a blind and bigoted devotion. 
As her prejudices, civil and religious, preciſely coincided with thoſe of 
the Tories, ſhe cheriſhed a ſtrong predilection for that powerful and dan- 
gerous faction, in oppoſition to the Whigs, who were conſidered. far the 

moſt 
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moſt part as latitudinarians in religion, or at beſt as cool and lukewarm 
friends of the Church ; and who certainly regarded the particular mode 
in which the Proteſtant religion was profeſſed as of little importance, 
when put in competition with the preſervation, enlargement, or ſecurity 
of the civil and religious liberties of the kingdom. But however 
blameable were the maxims and meaſures of her Adminiſtration, the 
Queen, individually confidered, merits our pity at leaſt as much as our 
cenſure. Her partiality for her own family, and her diſlike of the Houſe 
of Hanover, were natural and pardonable. The Queen's own political 
conduct, notwithſtanding her high theoretical principles of government, 
was uniformly regulated by the ſtricteſt regard to the laws and liberties 
of the kingdom, for the welfare of which the entertained even a mater- 
nal ſolicitude. And if ever ſhe indulged the idea of cauſing the Crown at 
her deceaſe to revert to the hereditary, and doubtleſs as ſhe imagined the 
true and rightful, claimant, it was only on conditions which in her opi- 
nion would have effectually ſecured both the Proteſtant Religion and the 
Engliſh Conſtitution from the hazard of future violation. In her perſon 
the Queen was comely and majeſtic. - Her voice was harmonious : ſhe 
was not deficient in any of the accompliſhments of her ſex ; and ſhe 
was a model of relative and domeſtic virtues. Her diſpoſition was, upon 
the whole, eaſy and gentle, though on particular occaſions ſomewhat 
ſullen and reſentful ; and ſhe diſcovered an exceflive jealouſy of the 
minuteſt encroachments upon her authority. Her capacity was extremely 
limited, but her intentions were always upright and laudable; and 
throughout the entire courſe of her reign, whether under the influence of 
Whigs or Tories, ſhe could boaſt the high and flattering eulogium of a 
boundleſs and irreſiſtible popularity. 
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A. 


ABJURATION a& paſſed, 368. 
Achmet II. emperor of the Turks, his death, 


230. | 
MR earl of, his high favor at court, 285. 
Alexander VIII. pope, his acceflion to the pa- 
y, and death, 135. 
ant, heroic defence of, 491. 

Anne, queen, her acceſſion to the crown, 374. 
Her prudent meaſures, 375. and | great ge- 
neroſity, 377. Declares war againſt France, 
379- Appoints commiſſioners to treat con- 
cerning an union, 383. Her weakneſs and 
ſuperſtition, 396. Reſtores the. firſt fruits 
and tenths to the clergy, 406. Takes the 
 whigs into favor, 441. Appoints com- 
—— a ſecond time to treat of a union, 
444. Gives her aſſent to the act of union, 
462. Her alienation from the whigs, 476. 
Speaks in high terms of the revolution, 478. 
Announces an act of grace, 486. Makes 
an entire change of adminiſtration, 498. 
Creates twelve new peers, 517. Her ſecret 
attachment to the pretender, 533- Her 

illneſs, death, and character, 


$4 7-0. 
Argyle, earl of, his iladviſed 2 1h; of Scot- 


nd, 31. Defeat and execution, #6. 
Aſbby and White, remarkable caſe of, 426. 


* er fir Anthony. Vide, Shafteſbury, 
of. | 


Aſdton, Mr. executed for high treaſon, 130. 
Athlone, ſiege of, raiſed, 113. A ſecond tim 
belicged and taken, 115. FI 
Augſburg, league of, 91, Captured by the 


elector of Bavaria, 398. 

Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, proclaimed kin 

; 5 Poland, 271. Dethroned by Charles XII. 
king of Sweden, 466. Reſumes his crown, 


\ 


| 
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B. 


BADEN, prince Louis of, his ſucceſſes in 


Hungary, 139. Captures Landau, 387. 
R uiſes the French at 2 4. 
and at Stolhoffen, 398. His dilatory pro- 
ceedings on the Mioſelle, 434. Captures 
3 and Haguenau, 435. His death, 
469. f 
Bank of England eſtabliſhed, 200. 
Barcelona taken by the French, - 168, and by 
the Auſtrians, 437. 

Balfancs, excl of, ba cclebented fperch agaiak 
the union, 454. | 
Benbow, IT bombards St. Maloes, 144. 

His heroic courage and death, 396. 
Berwick, duke of, taken priſoner at Landen, 


His ſucceſſes in Portugal, 413. Oppoſes 
the earl of Galway, FF of Gaius 22 
of Almanza, 471. 

Binckes, Dr. his imopious ſermon before the 
convocation, 380. 

Blenheim, victory of, 409. 

aliagbrole, viſcount. Vide &. John, Mr. 

Bothmar, baron, envoy from Hanover, his in- 
diſcreet, memorial, 513. 

Boufflers, marſhal, his able defence of Namur, 
227, | Attempts the city of Nimeguen, 384. 
His reſolute defence of Liſle, 48 1. His 
excellent retreat at Malplaquet, 490. 

Breft, unſucceſsful attack upon, 207. 

Burnet, Dr. made biſhop of Sarum, 70. His 
charactet, ib. Tealouſly defends the rights 

of the church, 80. His paſtoral letter 
burnt, 164. Appointed preceptor to the 

duke of Glocelter, 286. Declares himſelf 

inimical to perſecution, but an advocate for 

penal laws in religion, 318. His ſpeech in 

vindication of occaſional conformity, 4p 

. 1s 


170. Makes a ſecret viſit to England, 244. 
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His ſpeech at the trial of Sacheverel, 496. 
His firange and abfurd prediQton, 514. 
Byng, fir George, narrowly eſcapes ſhipwreck, 


472, Defeats a French 
pretender on board, 477. 


C. 


Cabal adminiſtration formed, . 

Cadiz, unſucceſsful attempt upon, 389. 

Capel, lord, one of the lords juſtices of Ireland, 
167, and lord deputy, 220. His death, 252. 

Carlowitz, treaty of 292. 


ſquadron with the 


Carthagena (Weſt Indics) taken by the 


French, 269. 
Catinat, marſhal, his able condu in Italy, 
136. 155. 172. and Flanders, 266. 
Charles II. king of England, his acceſſion and 
character, 2. His treacherous violation 
of promiſe, 4. Married to an infanta of 
Portugal, 6. His converiion to popery, 9. 
Publiſhes a declaration of indulgence, 10. 
His infidious policy, 14. His wite and mo- 
derate conduct, 21. Triumphs over the 

Patriots, 23. Illneſs and death, 75. 

Charles II. king of Spain, his reſentment 
againſt England, 310. His will in favor of 
the prince of Bavaria, 307. Of the arch- 
duke Charles, 313. Of the duke of Anjou, 

335. His death, #6, | 

Charles XI. king of Sweden, his death, 265. 

Charles XII. king of Sweden, mediator of the 
treaty of Ryſwick, 265. 'A powerful con- 

federacy formed againſt him, 330. Compels 
the Danes to a ſeparate 331. Gains 

the battle of Narva, 466. His rapid ſuc- 
ceſſes in Poland, ib. His arrogant conduct 

to the emperor, 467. Defeated at Pultowa, 
492. Takes refuge in Turkey, ib. Re. 
turns to Sweden, 540. 

Charles VI. emperor of Germany, nominal 
king of Spain, arrives in England, 400. 
Sails under Britiſh convoy to Liſbon, 401. 
Conquers Barcelona, 437. and the whole 
of Catalonia, ib. and Valencia, ib. His 
fatal procraſtination, 448. His victory at 
Saragoſſa, 502, Proceeds to Madrid, ih. 

"Retreats back to Arragon, ib. Elected em- 
peror of the Romans, 508. His eagerneſs 
to continue the war, 518. Refuſes to ac- 
. cede to the treaty of Utrecht, 527. Con- 
cludes a ſeparate peace at Al- Raſtadt, 538. 

ChriftiernV. king of Denmark, his deceaſe, 330. 

Clarendon, earl of, his character, 3. and diſ- 

grace, 8. 

Clement X1 

Recognizes the archduke as king 
83. 


Comprehenſion, bill of, 80, 


his acceſſion to the papacy, 339- 
of Spain, 


| 


IN D E X. 


Con voc ation, proceedings of, 82. 356. 395. 407 
443. 486. 505. BL 
Corporation bill, 103. 
Cowper, William, made lord of the 
great ſeal, 438, Declared lord chancellor of 
Great Britain, 462. Reſigns his office, 499.. 


D. 


DANBY, earl of, created lord high treaſurer, 

12. Impeached of high treaſon, 18. Created 

marquis of Carmarthen, 68. and lord pre- 

fident, ib. Created duke of Leeds, 203. 

His malverſations in office, 215. A ſecond 

time impeached, 217. His arrogant de- 

fence, ib. Diſmiſſed from his office, 301. 

Darien, ſettlement of, 303-4. 325. 

Denmark, prince of, joins the prince of Orange 
at Andover, 50. His indolence and inca- 
pacity, 392. Declares for, and votes againſt, 
the occaſianal conformity bill, 394. His 
death and character, 484. 

Dundee, viſcourt, his romantic character, 86. 

Heroic achievements, 89. and death, ib, 


EAST India company, affairs of, 142. 163; 
201. 277. 299. 318. 
Eugene, prince of Savoy, relieves the fortreſs of 
oni, 138. Captures Carmagnola, ib. Gains 
a complete victory over the Turks at Zenta, 
269. His able operations in Lombardy, 
358. Gains the battle of Chiari, ib. Takes 
the marechal duc de Villeroy priſoner, 359. 
Fights a bloody battle againſt marſhal Ven. 
dome at Luzzara, 388. Joins the duke of 
Marlborough in Germany, 409. Victory at 
Bleinheim, 410. Engages a ſecond time the 
duc de Vendome at Culano, 435. Gains a 
complete victory at Turin, 449. His unfuc- 
ceſsful attempt on Toulon, 479: Victory at 
Oudenarde, 479. Captures Liſle, 480. Vic- 
tory at cer es 491. His ſucceſſes in Flan- 
ders, 501. akes a viſit to England, 518. 
Captures Queſnoy, 524. Inyeſts Landreci, 
525. Abandoned by the Engliſh, and con- 
ſequent diſaſters, ib. 
Excliſion, bill of, 20—22. 


F. 


FENWICK, fir John, his bill of attainder, 2 55. 

Fletcher, of Saltoun, his declaration reſpectimg 
the union, 454. . 

Fleurus, battle of, 137. 

Frederick IV. king of Denmark, joins the con- 


1 Charles XII. 330. Attack- 
ed in his capital 331. Signs the treaty of 


; 


| Travendahl 


IN D E X. 


Pravendahl, ih, Recommences the war, 
$93: Reduces the duchies of Bremen and 


» 539+ 


GALLAS, count, ambaſſador from Vienna, 
his inſolent conduct, 511. Forbid the 
court, 512. 

Galtway, earl of, his diſaſter at Badajoz, 436. 
Marches to Madrid, 448. His character, 

13 defeated at DES 472. 

is military operations in Portugal, 491. 

Unjuftl cerfured b the houſe of commons, 
504. Proteſt of 36 peers in his favor, ib. 

Gertruydenberg, conferences of, 500, 

Ginclel, general, appointed commander in chief 

in Ireland, 114. Captures Athlone, 115. 

Gains the battle of Aghrim, 118. Takes 

the city of Limerick, 119. Created earl of 

Athlone, 120. His ſucceſs at Givet, 248. 


Commands the allied army in Flanders, 384. 


Glencoe, maſſacre of, 186. 

Glocefter, duke of, his death, 332. 

Godolphin, lord, appointed firſt lord of the 
treaſury, 126. His character, ib. His wiſe 
counſel to king William, 197. Proteſts 
againſt the Eaſt India bill, 279. Superſeded 
in the treaſury by Mr. Montague, 285. Re- 
inſtated in the treaſury, 336. A ſecond 

time diſmiſſed, 365. Conſtituted lord high 
treaſurer, 375. His political embarraſſ- 
ments, 421. Correſponds with the court 
of St. Germaine's, 430. His exertions to 

| accompliſh the treaty of union, 433. 451—8. 
His diſmiſſion from office, 499. Unjuſtly 
cenſured by the houſe of commons, 503. 
His death, 529. | 

Gordon, ducheſs of, her attachment to the pre- 
tender, 509. 

Grafton, duke of, killed at the ſiege of Cork, 115. 


H. 


HALIFAX, marquis of, oppoſes the bill of 
excluſion, 22. His character, 69. Appoint- 
ed lord privy ſeal, ib. Aſpires to be head 
of the whigs, 78. Reſigns his office, 102. 
His political verſatility, ib. and death, 197. 
Halifax, lord. Vide Montague, Mr. 
Hamilton, duke of, choſen . preſident of the 
Scottiſh convention, B4. -His death, 204. 
Hamilton, duke of, 2 the Hanoverian 


ſucceſſion, 421. is artifice, ſelfiſhneſs, 


and . treachery, 453-490, Killed in a 
duel, 529. | 

Flamilton, general, his violation of faith, 94. 
Taken priſoner at the Boyne, 111, 
Hanover, duchy of, made an electorate of the 


Hanover, 22 of, _—_— he mm of 
the imperial army, is prudent po- 
litical — —— His acceſſion to the 
throne of Great Britain, 548. a 

Harcourt, marquis of, his negotiations at 
Madrid, 305-334. 

Harcourt, fir Simon, made lord chancellor of 
Great Britain, 499. , 
Harley, Robert, introduces the triennial act, 
219, Choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, 340. A fecond time choſen ſpeaker, 
36 5. A third time choſen ſpeaker, 390. 
ade ſecretary of ſtate, 407. His ſecret in- 
trigues at Court, 463. Diſmiſſed from his 
office, 475. Conſtituted chancellor of the 
exchequer, 499%: Stabbed at the council- 
board by M. Guiſcard, 504. Created earl 
of Oxford and lord treaſurer, 505. Enters 
into clandeſtine negotiations with France, 
510, His character, 531 —6. His correſpon- 
dence with the court of Hanover, 542. His 
myſterious conduct, 545 6. Diſmiſſed from 
his office, 547. | 
Haverſbam, lord, falls under the cenſure of the 
commons, 352. Attacks the lord treaſurer 
Godolphin, 423. Moves an invitation to 

the princeſs Sophia, 439. 

Hedges, fir Charles, made ſecretary of ſtate, 
336. Diſmiſſed from his office, 305: Re- 
inſtated in his ſecretaryſhip, 373. A ſecond 
time diſmiſſed, 462. — . 

Heidelberg, ſack of, 171. , 

High s, general account of, 86. | 

Holt, fir John, made lord chief juſtice of Eng- 
land, Fa His reſolute conduR, 426. 

Hooke, colonel, his negotiations in Scotland, 


4 2. 
. I. 


INNOCENT XI. pope, his political attach 
ments, 26. Favors the league of Augſburg, 
91. His death and character, 135. 

Innocent XII. pope, his acceſſion to the papacy, 
135, His attachment to the court of St. 
Germaine's, 272. His death, 339- 

Ireland, affairs of, 93. 164. 203. 252. 281. 
287. 320. J ; 


JAMES II. king of England, his acceſſion to 
the throne, 24. His exceſs of indiſcretion, 
25- Grows inſolent by proſperity, 31. 
Diſſolves the parliament in anger, 32. Pays 
inſidious court to the diſſenters, 35. Suſ- 

ds the penal laws, ih. Receives a nuncio 
From Rome, 36, His tyrauny over Scot- 
land, 37; and Ireland, ib. Eſtabliſhes an 
illegal court of ecclefiaſtical commiſſion, 38. 

Commits ſeven biſhops to the . 
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ſtinacy and political infatuation, 48. His 
conſternation and precipitate retractations, 
49- Abandons the metropolis, 51. Ab- 
dicates the government, 52. His letter to 
the Scottiſh convention, 84. His abject 
ſuperſtition, 93. Embarks for Ireland, ib. 
Copvenes a parliament, 93. His tyrannical 
and violent proceedings, ibid, and conſe- 
2 puſillanimity, 112. Takes refuge a 

econd time in France, ib. His royal de 
claration from St. Germaine's, 156. Eye 
witneſs of the defeat off La Hogue, 160. 
His _— 3 from St. Germaine's, 
194. Suſpected of conſpirin inſt the 
life of kin — 2177 Hos biroted po- 


licy, 267. Proteſts againſt the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, 271. His illneſs, death, and cha- 
racer, 359. 


Jeffries, judge, his deteſtable barbarities, 30. 
Committed to the Tower, 
Joſeph I. emperor of the Romans, his acceſſion 


and character, 435. His humiliatin - 
ceſſions to the king of Sweden, 467. Effects 
the conqueſt of les, 470. His death, 
and its political — = 506. 

Juan V. king of Portugal, his acceſſion, 470. 
Adheres to the grand alliance, i 


oe Sa if | 
| | K. 
KENTISH petition, 353. 
Killicranky, bite of, 83 
dd, captain, executed for piracy, 3 
3 


LANDAU captured by the Germans, 
Re-captured by the French under M. 
Imperialiſts, 413- Agai 
French under marechal Villars, 538. 

Leeds, duke of. 72 ve earl of . 

Leopold, emperor o rmany, hi tical 
1 oy and character, 1 13 His 
letter to the king of Poland, 140. Con- 
cludes a peace with the Turks at Carlowitz, 
292. His intrigues at the court of Madrid, 
307. His diſappointments and 2 . 
339. Implores the protection of England, 
409. His death, 435. 

Limerick, fiege of, raiſed, 114. A ſecond time 
beſieged and taken, 119. 

+ Liſle taken by the allies, 481, 

Londonderry, lege of, 98. 

Louis XIV. his formidable , and unprin- 
cipled ambition, 8, Projects the ſubyer- 
fon of Holland, 9. His political intrigues, 
14, 15. Apprizes James I. of his danger, 


48. Receives him with generoſity, 52. His 


; 


' 


397-1 
al-| 
lard, 398. A ſecond time taken by the 
n captured by the} 


| 


IND E X. 
Sends an embaſſy to Rome, 44. His ob- the German empire, 


$1. His kindnefs' te 
the Iriſh exiles, 120, Orders Te Deum for 
the ſack of Heidelberg, 172. Detaches the 
duke of Savoy from the grand alliance, 249. 
Signs the peace of Ryſwick, 273. Accedes 
to the firſt and ſecond treaties of partition, 
292, 309. His flagrant violation of faith 
with England, 335. Recognizes the pre- 
tender as king of Great Britain, 361, His 
—— and barbarity, 415. Makes in- 

Qual advances towards a pacification, 

450. Renews his overtures for peace, 487. 
Makes a third and final propoſition of peace, 
499. His elation at the ftate of parties in 
England, 5 * 

Lovat, lord, his intri in Scotland, 
Thrown into the Baſtille, 405, 6g 

Lowther, fir John, made firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, 105. 

Ludlow, general, ion againſt him, 104. 

Luxemburg, marechal, defeats the prince of 
Waldeck at Fleurus, 137. Captures Na- 
mur, 150. Gains the battle of Steinkirk, 
151. and of Landen, x70. Captures Char- 
leroy, 171. His death, 223. | 

Luzzara, battle of, 388. 


M. 


gains the battle of Kil- 
licranky, 89. His heroifm at Athlone, 115. 
Maple at hn” — 055 
Malplagiiet, victory of, 491. 
ede, ear © dis negotiations ad Praia, 
312—3 . 
1 earl of, captures Cork and Kin- 
ſale, 114. His gallantry at Walcourt, 134, 
Diſmiſſed from his offices, 146. His poli- 
tical inſincerity, 146. Committed to the 
Tower, 161, His correſpondence with the 
court of St. Germaine's, 208. Reinſtated 
in the royal favor, 286, Appointed po 
vernor to the duke of Gloceſter, ibid. 
Conſtituted commander of the Britiſh auxi- 
liaries and plenipotentiary to the ſtates, 357. 
* captain general of the _ 
orces, . His able negotiations at 
8 Adviſes war with France, 
378. His ſucceſsful operations in Flanders, 
384. Capture of Liege, 385. His extra- 
ordinary eſcape, 386. Created duke of 
Marlborough, 392. Captures the city of 
Bonne, &c. 397. His march to the Danube, 
408. Victory of Schellenburg, 409. Vic- 
tory at Bleinkeim, 410. Its conſequent ſuc- 
ceſſes, 413. Manor of Woodftock ſettled: 
upon him by parliament, 425. His conti- 
nued pondence with the court of St. 
Germaine's, 430. His march to the Moſelle, 


eſurpations and op 20s, 90. T1 


A33- 
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33. Inveſted with the principality of Mia- 
þ 5 ha 43 1 the victory of Ramil- 
i 6. His rapid ſucceſſes in Flanders, 
is embaſſy to Charles XII. 466. His 
generous and noble conduct, 478. Victory 
of Oudenarde, 479. Captures the city of 
Liſle, 480. and Tournay, 490. Gains the 
battle of Malplaquet, ibid. Captures Mons, 
ibid, His popularity on the wane, 494. 
His conqyeſts 1 22 501. 8 
ed by order of the queen, 504. | 
for the laſt time in Flanders 507. . — 
tures Bouchaine, ibid. Oppoſes the preli- 
minaries of peace, 515. Is diſmiſſed from 
his employments. 516. His political in- 


trigues, 535. 
Marlborou ö. 3: cheſs of, her inſolent conduct, 
ſes her influence over the queen, 


462, 
6. Reſigns her places at court, 503. 
2 1 d, her acceſſion to the 


Mary, queen of E 
— 67. Conſtituted ſole regent, 121. 


Her character and diſcreet conduct, ibid. 
Her fortitude ard ſpirit, 123. Her wiſe 
and generous policy, 157. Her illneſs and 


lies, 
ibid. 


death, 211. 
Maſbam, Mrs. becomes a favorite at court, 
63. 

r 
licly arreſted, 483. 

Mentz, Ar I NE 

Mefnager, M. his ſecret negotiations in Eng- 

» 11. 8 

— conqueſt of, 2 

Moalefworth, Mr. his ie remark on the 
convocation, 537. 

Molyneux, Mr. his famous pamphlet cenſured 
by parliament, 281. 

Monmouth, duke of, his raſh expedition to Eng- 
land, 28. His death and character, 29. 

Monmouth, earl of, made firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, 68. His character, ibid. Diſ- 
miſſed from the treaſury, 105. His intrigues 
with the court of St. 
Committed to the Tower, 263. Accedes to 
the title of Peterborough, 436 His ex 
in Spain, 437. Accuſes the carl of Galway, 

474+ Parliamentary enquiry into his con- 

duct, ibid. 


9 — Mr. conſtituted chancellor of the 


exchequer, 204. Directs a general recoin- 
of filver, 233. His dextrous operations 
|. 253. Made firſt commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, 285. Diſmiſſed, and created 
baron Halifax, 336. Im ed by the 
houſe of commons, 347. Has ſpeech on the 
danger of the church, 442. 
Mont , fir James, his eccentric character 
ps poets ne” 1:5—123, 


rmaine's, 130. 263. 


its 


8s 
1 II. emperor of the Turks, his acceſ. 
on, 230. A 


* 


NAM UR captured by the French, 150. Re- 
captured by king William, 224. 1 ; 
Nottingham, earl of, his character, 69. Ap- 
— ſecretary of ſtate, ibid. Diſmiſſed 
rom his office, 195. Reinſtated in office, 
378. Reſigns, 407. His jealouſy of the 


carl of Oxford, 513. - againſt the 
preliminaries of 1 — 514. Revives the 
occaſional conformity bill, 516. 


O. 


OCCASIONAL conformity bill thrown out by 
the lords, 393. A ſecond time rejected by 
the lords, 401. A third time rejected by the 
lords, 422. A fourth time revived, and paſſ- 


16. 
0 duke of, —— lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, 379. His unſucceſsful attempt on 


Cadiz, 389. Captures Vigo, 390. Appoint- 
ed captain general of the Ac forces 517. 
His ambiguous conduct, and ultimate defec- 


tion from the allies, 623. 
Orford, earl of, Vide Rja, admiral, 


Oudenarde, victory of, 479. 
Oxford, earl of. Vide Har, Robert. 
P, | 


PEDRO, Don, king of Portugal, accedes to 
the grand alliance, 399. His death, 470. 
Peter, czar of Muſcovy, captures the city of 

Aſoph, 250. Viſits England, 286.  Defeat- 
ed at Narva, 466. His victory at Pultowa, 
492. His campaign on the Pruth, 506. 
Peterborough, earl of. Vide Monmouth, earl of. 
Philip V. king of Spain, his acceſſion, 335. 
as. — in Lombardy, 388. Lays 
fiege to Barcelona, 448. Driven 
from Madrid, 448. A ſecond time com- 
pelled to quit Madrid, 502. Reniounces his 
1 right of — to France, 526, 
opery, perſecuting law againſt, 317. 
Porelond, carl of, 155 n court, 69. 
Obtains en nts from the king, 
234 r ambaſſador to Paris, 285. 
eſigns his offices at court, ibid. Impeach- 
ed by the commons, 347). | 
Pretender, his birth, 47. Aſſumes the title of 
king of Great Britain, 361. Attainted by 
act of parliament, 365, His abortive at- 
tempt on Scotland, 477. His letter to 
queen Anne, 513, Removes to Lorraine, 
330. 


| 


| 


432 Pula, 


3880 
Pultorva, battle of, 492+ 
Q. 


EBEN, unſucceſsful expedition againſt, 


508, 
deer captured, 324. 


R. 


RAMTLLIES, victory of, 446. 

Raftadt, treaty of, 538. 

Rights, bill of, 7 1 

Nocheſter, earl of, appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, 336. G Pose a war with France, 
8. Refigns his office, 370. Made pre- 

dent of the council, 499. His death, 50g. 

Romney, earl of, his advancement to the peer- 

age, 70. Made one of the lords juſtices of 
Ireland, 114. Appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 
126. Created lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
142. Vacates the ſeals, 168. Created earl 

of Romney, 203. 

Rooke, fir George, his extraordinary exertions 

at La Hogue, 1 59- His ſucceſsful expedi- 
tion to Denmark, 331. Takes Gibraltar by 
a coup-de-main, 414. Engages the French 
off Malaga, ibid. Diſmiſſed from his com- 
mand, 499. - 

Noſene, general, his military atrocities, 99. 

Ruſſel, lord, attainder of, reverſed, 83. 

Ruſt admiral, his victory off La Hogue, 155. 

iſmiſſed the ſervice, 163. Reſtored to the 
command of the fleet and admiralty, 197. 
Relieves Barcelona, 209. His maſterly na- 
val operations, 248. Created earl of Orford, 
264. Reſigns his offices, 300, Impeached 
by the houſe of commons, 347. Again made 
firſt lord commiſſioner of the admiralty, 
484. Reſigns his office, 499. 

Ruth, St. M. commander in chief of the French 
and Iriſh forces, 116. His vanity and pre- 
ſumption, 116. His able conduct at Agh- 
rim, 117. and death, ibid. 

Ry/wick, treaty of, ſigned, 273. 


8. 


SACHEFEREL, doctor, the trial of, 494. 

Sancreft, archbiſhop, committed to the Tower, 
41. Refuſes the oaths to king William, 72. 
Deprived, 73. His death, 210. 

Sardinia, conqueſt of, by fir John Leake, 482. 

Sarsfield, general, captures the town of Sligo, 
101. His contempt of king James, 112. 
Relieves Athlone, 113. His Facceſſes at Li. 
merick, 114. His able conduct at Athlone, 
116. and at Aghrim, 118, His gallant de- 
feace of Limerick, 119. 


INDE X. 


7 ducheſs of, her proteſt againſt the act 

of ſettlement, 351. go 

Schomberg, duke 2 embarks for Ireland, 100. 
His Hlatory operations, 101. Killed at the 
Boyne, 111. 

Scotland, affairs of, 83. 174. 219. 236. 251: 
286. 302. 319. 325. 381. 415. 451. 474. 
Seaton, Mr. of Pittmeden, his ſpeech in favor 

of the union, 456. | 

Shafteſbury, earl of, a leader of the preſbyterian 
party, 2. His political views, 11. Preſents 
the duke of York as a popiſh recuſant, 21. 
Diſſertation on his character, 5 4. 

Sherlock, doctor, ſubmits to take the oaths to 
government, 131. His theological contro- 
verſy with South, 283. | 

Shovel, fir Cloudeſley, placed at the head of 
the admiralty, 168, — the town of 
Calais, 248. Appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the fleet, 426, Shipwrecked on the 
rocks of Scilly, 472. | 

Shrewſbury, Ka £9 „ his character, 68. Ap- 

inted ſecretary of ſtate, ibid. Reſigns, 109. 
Introduces the triennial bill, 164, Again. 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 197. Created 
duke of Shrewſbury, 203. A ſecond time 
reſigns the ſeals, 302. Appointed lord cham- 
berlain, ibid. Reſigns his office, 325. Ap- 
pointed a ſecond time. lord chamberlain, 
498. Nominated ambaſſador extraordinary 
to France, 527. Created lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, 535, and lord high treaſurer of 
Great Britain, 547. 

Smyrna fleet captured, 173. 

Sobieſki, king of Poland, his death, 250. 

Somers, ſolicitor general, his ſpirited defence of 
the convention parliament, 107. Made lord 


keeper of the great ſeal, 168. and lord chan- 
cellor, 246. His political indeciſion, 290. 
Attacked by the tories, 315. Deprived of 


the great ſeal, 325. Impeached of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors, 347. Acquitted, 
3 = Made lord prefident of the council, 
484. Diſmiſſed, 499. 

2 * princeſs, ſettlement of the crown upon 
er and her heirs, 349. Her death, 543. 
Stanhope, general, ſuperſedes the earl of Gal- 

way in Spain, 482. Conquers the iſland of 
Minorca, 482. Defeats the Spaniards at Al- 
manara, 50 1. Surpriſed and captured with 
his whole army at Brihuega, 502. Appoint- 
ed manager at the trial of Sacheverel, 496, 
Staremberg, count, his extraordinary march 
from Vienna to Turin, 999. Appointed to 
the command in Spain, 482. Defeats the 
97 mn at Saragoſſa, 501. Fights a doubt- 
ful battle at Villa Vicioſa, 502. Retires into 


St, 


IND E X. 


S. Fohn, Mr. made ſecretary at war, 407. 
Reſigns, 475. Appointed ſeeretary of ſtate, 
499. Sent ambaſſador to Paris, 525. Cre- 
ated viſcount Bolingbroke, ibid. is cha- 
racer, 531. Brings in a bill againſt ſchiſm, 
543. His quarrel with Oxford, 544. 

Strafford, earl of, appointed ambaſſador to 

olland, 50g. His character, ibid. His 
attachment to the houſe of Hanover, 534. 


Sunderland, earl of, his character and extenſive | 


influence, 32. His groſs duplicity, 48. Ex- 
cepted from the bill of indemnity, 77. and 
from the act of grace, 108, His ſecret trea- 
chery, 195. Grows into favor at court, 195. 
His extraordinary addreſs, 196. and — 


tical puſillanimity, 239. Conſidered as firſt | 


miniſter, 275, Reſigns his office in conſter - 
nation, 256, His contempt of kings, 297. 
His remarkable counſel to king William, 
364. His death, 462. 

Sunderland, earl of, made ſecretary of ſtate, 
462. Diſmiſſed from his office, 498. 


Sydney, lord. Vide Romney, earl of... 


TE 

TALLARD, M. negotiates the firſt and ſecond 
treaties of partition, 288. 308. Captures 
Triers and Traerbach, 387. alſo Briſac and 
Landau, 398. Totally defeated at Blein- 
heim, 410. 

Tenniſon, archbiſhop, his advancement to the 
primacy, 210, 


Teſt act paſſed, 12. 


Tillaſſon, archbiſhop, his death and character, 


210. 
oleration, act of, paſſed, 77. 

Tollemache, general, his bravery at Athlone, 
115. His diſaſtrous expedition to Breſt, 
207. 

Torrington, earl of, defeated off Beachy-head, 
122, Committed to the Tower, 123. Dis- 
miſſed the ſervice, 124. 

Trenchard, fit John, made ſecretary of ſtate, 
168. His death, 218. 

Trevor, fir John, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, 105. Expelled the houſe, 214. 

Trinity, perſecuting act in defence of, 284. 

Triple alliance concluded, 8. 

Townſlend, viſcount, appointed ambaſſador to 
the Hague, 487. Signs a barrier treaty with 
Holland, 5 1 

Trumbull, fir 


tate, 218, Reſigns, 286; 
Turin, battle of, 449. 
Tyrconnel, carl of, his treachery, 93. 


William, appointed ſecretary of 
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| | | 
UNIFORMITY, 28 of, paſſed, 4. 

Union, treaty of, 444. 

Uirecht, treaty of, 512. 521, 3. 

Vendome, duc de, captures Barcelona, 268. 
Appointed to the command in pag 359- 
His operations in the Tyrol, &c. 398. Su- 
perſedes the duc de Villeroy in | 
447. His able conduct, 469. Defeated at 
Oudenarde, 479. His vigilant defenſive ope- 
rations, 480. 

Villars, duc de, . captures the town of Fried- 
linguen, 387. His ſucceſſes in Germany, 

| 398, His inglorious warfare in the Cevennes, . 

41.5. Commands on the Moſelle, 433. His 

able conduct in Germany, 469. Defeated at 

| Malplaquet, 490. His lines forced by the 

duke of Marlborough, 50%. His ſucceſſes . 

againſt the allies, 525. Captures the cities 
Landau and Friburg, 538. 

Villeroi, duc de, his unſkilful military conduct, 
225, Defeated at Chiari, 358, Taken pri- 
ſoner at Cremona, 359. ls entrenchments 
forced at Tirlemont, 434. Defeated at Ra- 
millies, 446. Superſeded by M. Vendome, 


447 
W. 


WAGER, commodore, his ſucceſsful attack 
on the Spaniſh plate fleet, 483. 

Walcourt, battle of, 134. 

IWalbole, Robert, his parliamentary dexterity, , 
94. Appointed a manager at the trial of 
acheverel, 496. Committed to the Tower, 

518. 

Mobb, general, gains the battle of Wynendale, 
81. 

— earl of, his ſpeech againſt inviting the 
princeſs Sophia into England, 440. Ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 484. Re- 
ſigns, 499. His ſpeech againſt the ſchiſm . 
bill, 544. | 

Wheel, admiral, his ſhipwreck, 206. 

IW:iftan, profeſſor, condemned by the.convo- 
cation bor hereſy, 505. | 

IWilliam, king, his illuſtrious character, 64. 

Acceſſion to the throne, 67. His judicious . 

political arrangements, 68. Takes umbrage 

at the whigs, 74. His deteſtation of perſe- 

cution, 86. Declares war againſt France, 92. 

Recommends an union with Scotland, 105. 

Diſapproves the abjuration-bill, 107. An- 

nounces an act of grace, 1c8. Embarks for 

Ireland, 109. Gains the battle of the Boyne, 

ibid. His conſequent ſucceſſes, 113, Repulſed 

at Limerick, 114. His heroiſm when in 
danger . 
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danger of ſhipwreck, 126. Repairs to the 
general congreſs at the Hague, 127, Ac- 
cedes to the grand alliance, 133. Succors 
the duke of Savoy, 136. Attacks the French 


at Steinkirk, 151, Grandval's plot againſt 


his life, 153. Refuſes his aſſent to the tri- 
ennial bill, 264. Defeated at Landen, _ 
Rejects the pacific advances of France, 198. 
Refuſes his aſſent to the place bill, 199. 
His able conduct in Flanders, 204. Cap- 
- tures the city of Namur, 224. In _ of 
_ aſſaſſination, 239. Signs the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, 274. His high reputation in Eu 

ibid. Oppoſes and delays the diſbandment of 
the army, 275. Concludes the firſt trea 
of partition, 288, Joins in a league wi 
Holland and Sweden, 292. Mediates a paci- 
| fication between the Emperor and the Turks 
at Carlowitz, ibid. Reluctantly aſſents to 
the army diſbandment, 297. Concludes the 
ſecond toy of partition, 308. Puts his 
affairs entirely into the hands of the tories, 
313. Inculcates anew the neceſlity of an 


F I N 


| 


IN D E I. 


| -union of the kingdoms, 320. His powerful 


interpoſition in favor of Sweden, 330. 
reſentment againſt Louis the XIVth, 337. 
Makes high demands on the French mo- 
narch, 342. Accedes to the ſecond grand al- 
liance againſt France, 358. Recalls his am- 
baſſador from Paris, 361. His extenſive 
proj 362. His cordial reconciliation 
with the whigs, 363. His laſt ſpeech to the 
two houſes of parliament, 365, Attains 
to great popularity, 366. A third time re- 
commends by meſſage to parliament an 

union of the Britiſh kingdoms, 368. His 
illneſs and death, 368. Summary of his he- 
roic actions, life and character, 369-70. 

Wright, fir Nathan, appointed lord keeper, 
32 . Diſmiſſed, 438. 

Wyndbam, ſir William, appointed chancellor of 
the exchequer, 531. 


| Z. 
ZENTd, battle of, 269. 
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